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TO THE MOST HONOURABLE 


8 THOMAS WATSON WENTWORTH, 
MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM, EARL OF MALTON, 


= VISCOUNT HIGHAM OF HIGHAM FERRERS, 


BARON ROCKINGHAM OF ROCKINGHAM, 


BARON OF MALTON OF WARTH AND HARROWDEN, 


” LORD LIEUTENANT AND CUSTOS ROTULORUM, OF THE 


WEST RIDING OF THE COUNTY OF YORK, 
A N D 


CUSTOS ROTULORUM OF THE NORTH RIDING OF THE SAME, 
KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 
AND 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
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HIS ſecond edition of the following papers is purely an effect of the earneſt demand, 
which my ſtationer aſſures me, the publick has made for it, for whoſe fake I with the 
additions now made to the former impreſſion, were more conſiderable, than the em- 
ployments which my thoughts have neceſſarily been engaged in for ſeveral years paſt, have 
allowed me to make them. Under my preſent circumſtances, all that I can do is to point out 
the chief repoſitories of latent Engliſh hiſtories and records ; where others, of equal mclination 
and better leiſure, may aſſuredly meet with that ſatisfaction, which perhaps they vainly ſeek for 
here. I ſhall begin with thoſe libraries which are in this neighbourhood, where I now reſide, 
of London and Weſtminſter ; and ſhall afterwards make ſome little enquiry after the contents 
of ſuch as are at a greater diſtance, | a 55 
In the liſt of theſe, the Cottonian may be well entitled to a precedence; fince a very compe- Cotton. 
tent“ judge has aſſured us, that this alone affords more and better materials for the compoſure 
of a general hiſtory of England, than all the other libraries of the kingdom put together. Mr: 
Richard James, fellow of Corpus-Chriſti college in Oxford, was firſt employed (by the generous 
founder himſelf) in drawing up a catalogue of the Manuſcripts in this Colſection; but he, 
being greedy of making extracts out of the books of our hiſtory for his own private uſe, paſſed 
careleſsly over a great many very valuable volumes. Others were afterwards taken by Archbiſhop 
Uſher and Sir William Dugdale ; but they likewiſe left the work extremely imperfect. About 
twenty years ago, it was more ſucceſsfully undertaken by Dr. Tho. Smith, to whom the public 
is indebted for a + printed catalogue; which, though of exceeding great uſe, muſt be till 
acknowledged to want a finiſhing hand. This induſtrious perſon confeſſes, that he found it a 
very weariſome and endleſs taſk to tribe all the particular charters, bulls, fetters, pedigrees, &c. 
which he ſhews by a ſpecimen of it in {| two ſingle volumes. The contents of the whole (fo 
far as I am concerned in them) are an immenſe treaſure of Saxon remains, chartularies and 
leger-books of our Engliſh cathedrals and monaſteries, lives of ſaints, deſcents of noble families, 
ſynodical conſtitutions, and acts of parliament, hiſtories, annals and ſhort chronicles ; the greateſt 
part whereof were picked up (by Sir Robert Cotton himſelf, in an-expenſive and indefatigable 
labour of || forty years continuance) out of the diſperſed ſpoils of ſeveral of our diſſolved mo- 
naſteries. Theſe ſtores were conſiderably increaſed, in the founder's own time, by the private 
benefactions of Sir Francis Bacon, Mr. Lambard, Mr. Dee, and Mr. Camden; as they were 
afterwards by Chriſtopher Lord Hatton, and others. How inexhauſtible theſe are, has been al- 
ready obſerved to us by ſome of the moſt learned foreign writers; ſuch as Henſchenius, Mabillon 
and Paperbrochius, in the lives of primitive ſaints; as well as Peireſkius and Du Cheſne, in 
matters relating to the hiſtory and laws of this kingdom. Like affiſtances have hence been had 
by our own antiquaries of the greateſt names; by Camden, Speed, Uſher, Selden, Ware, Dug- 
dale, Dodeſworth, Burnet, Gale and Wharton : And Mr. Wanley will ſhortly convince us, 
that the mine is yet as rich as ever, . | 1 
The next poſt of honour is juſtly due to the noble Harleian Library; which, after ſo much Harley. 
induſtry as was uſed in the collection forementioned, is truly amazing. We have here another 
treaſure (of the like, and many ways ſuperior, kind with the former) gathered in leſs than a 
quarter of Forty Vears; and at a much greater diſtance from the general overthrow of our ſacred 
(or, at leaſt, harmleſs) magazines of learning. It is not my preſent buſineſs, were it poſſible 
for me, to reckon up all the helps that divines, lawers, phyſicians, architects and philologiſts 
may hence have for the furtherance of their reſpective ſtudies ; in biblical books and writings 
of the fathers; in treatiſes on all parts and branches of the liberal arts and ſciences; and theſe 


* ]. Uſſer. Præf. 2d Brit, Eccleſ. Autid. p. 2. 1 Fol. Oxon, 1696. t Auguſtus II. and Nero, C. III. | 
I HiR, Bibl. Cotton. | | 
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in almoſt all known languages, ancient and modern: The whole collection of MSS. amou ntin 

to about two thouſand and five hundred volumes. What concerns my Englith hiſtorian, i 
{hare in this admirable fund is much the largeſt, is, to be told that here are 1. Many valuable 
copies of our ancient hiſtories and annals; Gildas, Nennius, Fulcard, Alfred of Beverly, Aſſerius, 
Menevenſis, Malmeſbury, Sim. Dunelmenſis, Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Chronicles of Canterbury, 
Bernewelle, Bermundſey, Bury St. Edmund, Eveſham, London, Wincheſter, Pipewelle, Waverley, 
Alnewick, 'Theokeſbury, &c. Roger and Ralt (Higden) of Cheſter, Walfingham, Trivet, Rud- 
burn, Rievallenſis, Gir. Cambrenfis, W. Gemeticenfis, Robert of Aveſbury, Roger Hoveden, 


Henry Huntingdon, J. Fordun, Tho. Stubbs, P. de Langeſoft, Robert of Glouceſter, Marianus 


Scotus, Flor. Wigornienſis, Tho. de la More, Mat, Paris, Eadmerus, Adam Murimuth, 
R. Montenfis, J. Pike, R. de Reading, Tho. de Elmham, Joh. Wallingford, Walter of 
Coventry, W. de Giſburn, Tho. Sprot, Joh. Caſtor, (Fiber or Bever) Monk of Weſtminſter, 
Sigebertus Geblacenſis, John Hardynge, Tho. Beckinton, Hugo Floriacenſis, Joceline of 


Brakelond, and many others, both in Engliſh and Latin; being all either the Originals (as. 


they may be called) upon Parchment, or elſe tranſcribed by learned men from the moſt 
authentic books. 2. Chartularies and leger-books of monaſteries and other religious houſes, 
hoſpitals, guilds and fraternities 3 as of Bury St. Edmund, Shaftſbury, Ewelme, St. Mary's and 
St. Peter's at York, St. Alban's, Sally, Rufford, Kirſtede, Ely, Waltham, St. Bee's, Wilſon, 
Ramſey, Hagmonde, Dunmow, Chriſt-Church, and St. Auſtin's at Canterbury, Spalding, 


St. David's, Hyde and St. Croſs near Wincheſter, Reading, St. Werburg near Cheſter, 


Caſtle-Acre, Stanley, Whalley, Vale-Royal, Dunſtable, and many others : Statutes of ſeyeral 
collegiate churches and colleges ; as Hereford, Windſor, Canterbury, Magdalen College in 
Oxford, Durham, Wells, Cheſter, Exeter, &c. Beſides the chartularies of private families, 
or perſons of nobility and worſhip ; ſuch as Mortimer, Pierpoint, Berkeley of Wymundham, 
Langley, Cheddre, Gaynesforde, Darelle and Londres, Buſſy, Q. Anne of Boyleyne, &c. 
3. Papers of ſtate and inſtructions to ambaſſadors ; the rolls, acts and journals of parliament ; 
books of privy-council ; trials; ſpeeches ; letters of our princes and their miniſters ; accounts of 
national expences, and books of the houſhold and civil liſt ; inventories and indentures of 
the jewel-houſe and wardrobe; ſtate of the mint, of the navy and land forces, in ſeveral reigns, 
&c. In ſhort, great numbers of office-books of many kinds ; which, having been long alienated 


and ftrayed, are here recovered and preſerved from deſtruction. 4. Viſitations of the kings at 


arms, throughout all the counties of England: Together with particular tracts on the order 
of garter; proceſſions at the coronations, and funerals of our princes and nobility ; tournaments 
and triumphs; with all other matters wherein the courts and officers of arms are concerned in 
England, Wales, Scotland or Ireland. 5. Near fourteen thouſand original charters, deeds, 
&c.. not only of religious houles, but of the nobility and gentry ; wherein are tenures, cuſtoms 
and boundaries of numberleſs eſtates and manors, rights of tythe, wills, inquiſitions, verdicts, 
&c. To which are to be added, a thouſand rolls, or ancient records, of matters of like nature; 
beſides five hundred more belonging to the exchequer of Wigmore, and ſtill preferved in Bramp- 
ton-caſtle. 6. Collections out of old MSS. hiſtories and records by Sir Symonds D'Ewes and 
other antiquaries; ſeveral of which are Adverſaria for the ſaid knights intended hiſtories of 
Suffolk, Eſſex, &c. Copies of Domeſday, the Liber Rubeus and Niger of the exchequer ; 
and tranſcripts of very many of the other moſt valuable records of this kingdom. 7. Let- 
ters from foreign proteſtant miniſters, Calvin, Melancthon, Ofiander, &c. to our Arch- 
biſhops, Parker, Grindal, &c. with their replies, and epiſtles of other men of learning and 
eminence of elder dates; of Tho. Becket, Peter de Vineis, P. Bleſenſis, Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham, Honorius of Canterbury, &c. 8. Englith law-books ; as Fleta, Bracton, Briton, 
Vetus Regiſtrum Brevium, Hengham, &c. with year books, readings and reports, in very 
great abundance, 9. Lives of faints and other holy men, or fo reputed : As, of Auguſtin 
the monk, and his fix immediate Scceſſors (with thoſe of St. Mildred and St. Adrian the 
abbot) by Joſceline ; of Edward the Confeflor, by Alred of Rieval; St. Cuthbert, by Bede; 
St, Dunſtan, by Oſbern ; St. Anſelm, by Eadmer; St. Alban; St. William, Abp. of Yorke; 
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St. Tho. Becket; St. Godric ; Robert de Betun, Biſhop of Hereford ; St. Hugh, Biſhop of 


of Lincoln; St. Gilbert of Sempringham; Venerable Bede; St. Radegund; St. Wulſtan, of 


Worceſter ; St. Elfric, Anchorite of Haſelberge, by John Prior of Ford; St. Odo, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, &c. 10. Many books and records in the Saxon and ancient Engliſh tongue; 
of the uſefulneſs whereof the world has already had a taſte given it by Dr. Hickes, who takes 
frequent occaſion of doing right to this ineſtimable library. 


vii 


For the honours and deſcents of our nobility, and other perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and Heralds. 
quality, the Engliſh hiſtorian ought to have recourſe to that of the College of Arms, or 


Heralds-Office, as it is uſually called. Here he will be ſure to meet with, 1. Great plenty 
of viſitations of the ſeveral counties, by their reſpective kings at arms; as Cook, St. George, 
Dugdale, Byſh, &c. 2. Many books of the pedigrees, coats of arms (both in colours and 
trich) creſts, quarterings, marriages, funerals, monumental inſcriptions, &c. of our own and 
foreign princes, nobility, knights of ſeveral orders, and inferior gentlemen ; with new grants 
of arms, to ſuch whoſe perſonal ſervices had merited thoſe diſtinctions. 3. Divers volumes 
treating on the rights and privileges of earls marſhals, and other great judges and officers in 


the courts of juſtice and chivalry ; with claims and pretenſions of kings, heralds, and ſerjeants 


at arms. 4. Books of Collections from the records in the Tower, and the evidences of pri- 
vate families, by Sir William Le Neve, Mr. Vincent, Mr. Glover, &c. Amongſt which 
there are three volumes of Sir Symonds D'Ewes, relating to the antiquities of the county of 
Eflex. 5. The Duke of Norfolk's preſſes have ſome ancient and fair copies of the hiſtories and 
chronicles of Nennius, Bede, Monmouth, Higden, Wethamſtede, Trivet, Tayſter, Coge- 
ſhale, Hemingford, &c. as alſo lives of ſome few of our ſaints, kings, and other great men. 
P. Langtoft's chronicle is among the books given by Mr. Sheldon; and, in the Earl of Angle- 
ſey's benefactions, there is a large deſcription of England (with fair draughts of its cities and 
great towns) written in 1598, by W. Smith, rouge dragon, | | 
Other libraries in London and Weſtminſter (though not of equal confideration with theſe 
three) will highly deſerve to be conſulted, For, 1. The Royal Library, now removed from 
St. James's to Cotton-Houſe, has ſeveral venerable copies of our moſt ancient hiſtories ; as thoſe 
of Bede, Aſſer Menevenſis, Malmeſbury, M. Paris, Neubrigenſis, Brutus, Rievallenſis, 
H. Huntingdon, Hoveden and Walſingham. 2. In Sir James Ware's collection (now in the 
poſſeſſion of the Honourable Mr. Bridges) there are, beſides the rich treaſury of Iriſh hiſtorians, 
the following general writers on the affairs of England: Matt. Weſtminſter, an excellent copy; 
Elias de Trickingham's annals; the chronicle of John Shyrburn, from Brute to Henry the 


Sixth; an anonymous chronicle, from 1066 to 1292. Another in (old Engliſh) from Brute to 


Henry the Fifth: Higden, tranſlated into Engliſh by John Treviſa; a chronicle of the church 
of St. Paul in London, ending at the year 1294; and M. Paris, collated with other MSS. Of 


theſe that are more confined to particular men and places, there is a fair regiſtcr book (in parch- 


ment) of W. Greenfield, Archbiſhop of York ; an ancient hiſtory of the nunnery at Godftow ; 
the life of St. Cuthbert, according to the Iriſh account; of St. Guthlac, by Felix monk of Crow- 
land; and a treatiſe on the miracles of St. Swythen, by Lantfred. 3. In the Norfolcian, at 
Greſham College, good copies of H. Huntingdon, and M. Trivet; ſeveral lives of ſaints, and 
legers of religious houſes ; large collections by Camden, Archbiſhop Uſher, J. Selden, &c, 
Pleadings in parliament, and reports from inferior courts of judicature. 4. In that of Lincoln's 
Inn, a good many readings and other diſcourſes on ſeveral nice ſubjects in law; proceedings in 
circuits, and in the court of Huſtings (againſt the Lollards, and other heretics) on ſome ſpecial 
writs, &. given by the Lord Chief Juſtice Hales. g. In the late Earl of Peterborough's, 
ſome fair books touching titles and atchicveiments of honour. i 


London, 


A meagre account of the manuſcripts in the famous Bodleian library at Oxford was long fince * Oxford. 


publiſhed by Tho. James, its firſt keeper : but the numbers of theſe have been wonderfully 
increaſed ſince that time, by the many large additions made by Archbiſhop Laud, che Lord 


® Oxon, 1605, 1620. 
| A 2 | Hatton 
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Hatton, Mr. Selden's, and Mr. Junius's executors, &c. All the ſaid acceſſions have been noted 
in a later “ catalogue; which acquaints us, That (amongſt the 1300 MSS. given by the 
Archbiſhop) many are Saxon and old Engliſh, highly ſubſervient to the undertaking now under 
our confideration : That here are no leſs than 150 volumes of R. Dodeſworth's collections, 
bequeathed (in the year 1673, with other good MSS.) by Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baron of 
Cameron: That Fr. Junius, F. F. left above an hundred tranſcripts and compoſures of his 
own, which exceedingly illuſtrates the darkeſt part of our antiquities, &c. J. Leland's (given 
by W. Burton) are moſtly publiſhed by Mr. Hall and Mr. Hearn, as will be obſerved in its 
proper place; and R. James's benefaction conſiſts chiefly of his own collections. The Muſeum 
Aſhmoleanum makes now a moſt noble appendix to Sir Thomas Bodley's larger work; as being 
richly fraught with a numerous croud of manuſcripts and medals (as well as other þ rarities in art 
and nature) collected by that worthy perſon, whoſe name it defervedly bears. The chief books 
here, relating to Engliſh hiſtory and antiquities, are either the founder's own Adverſaria ; or 
ſomewhat of the like kind by Sir W. Dugdale and Mr. A. Wood. What helps we might hope 
for from private college libraries, in this univerſity, was alſo attempted to be ſhewn by { T. 
James; and the ſtores of his time have not yet had any conſiderable growth. All that I know, 
worth the rehearfing, is, — That there are ſome few copies of our old hiſtories (of good note) at 
this Univerſity : That the like may be ſeen of Bracton, and Hoel Dha's Laws, at Merton: That 
the regiſter of St. Frideſwide's is in Corpus Chriſti; as are alſo the Burton annals, and the 
Chronicon de Mailros, publiſhed by Mr. Fulman, with ten volumes of Bryan 'Twyne's collec- 
tions, and two of Miles Windfor's : and that there are eighteen ſuch, of the Lord Herberr's at Jeſus. 

T. James pretended to reckon up all the manuſcripts in the public library at Cambridge, when 
he produced his forementioned lift of thoſe in the private colleges at Oxford : but his account is 
now antiquated and out of date; nor do I know any promiſing hopes that we have of any better, 


than was lately given us in the Oxford Catalogue, which is alſo very imperfect. All that it can 


Dublin, 7 


tell, to our preſent purpoſe, is, that there are here two notable copies (one whereof is given by 
Archbiſhop Parker) of Jeoffrey of Monmouth's hiſtory; one of Gildas ; and another of King 
Elfred's Saxon Paraphraſe on Bede. The gentlemen of that univerfity were the more ||} ſhy in 


joining their ſtocks in this general catalogue; becauſe they were projecting another like volume 
of their own, wherein we are yet to expect a more full view of their manuſcripts, and thoſe 


of Lambeth, and other places here omitted. Hitherto likewiſe they have only ſuffered us to 
peep into three or four of their college libraries: Whereof the moſt valuable (beyond all com- 
pariſon) 1s that of Bennet or Corpus Chriſti z which ſhews multitudes of Saxon homilies and 


taws, lives of Engliſh ſaints, ſtatutes of cathedrals and collegiate churches, &c. the munificent 


benefaction of Archbiſhop Parker. At Trinity, we have ſome good copies of Bede, Malmeſ- 
bury, Higden, and a few more of our chief hiftorians : In Sidney, the like of Bede and Hen. 


Huntingdon : In Caius, a good one of old Jeoffrey of Monmouth, with other miſcellaneous 


volumes of hiſtorical matters, given by Mr, William More, ſometime fellow of that college; 
as allo viſitations and other books of heraldry, given by Sir John Knight: in Emanuel, ſeveral 
volumes (relating to the affairs of Edward the Third's reign) collected by Joſhua Barnes; and 


an apology for the Earl of Effex's conduct towards Queen Elizabeth, written in the year 1600. 


In the library of Trinity College in Dublin, there is a very great variety of MSS. of all 
kinds. Thoſe that are moſt worthy of our Engliſh hiſtorian's notice, are; an ancient vellum 
copy of Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; a Saxon chronicle, from the incarnation to the year 1002 ; 
hiſtory of the foundation of the univerſity of Cambridge, by Nic. Cantlow (or de Cantilupo) a 
Carmelite friar, who died at Northampton in 1441. John Scot's hiſtory of the ſame; the 
lives of St. Alban, St. Guthlac, St. Edmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury, St. Tho. Becket, &c. 
Hiſtory of Brute, in Engliſh , R. de Diceto ; R. Niger; Flor. Wigornienfis ; J. Monmouth; 
Gildas's Eulogium, compared with ſeveral other copies by Archbiſhop Uſher, Malmeſbury, 
Higden and Walfingham. _ 


» Catal. Lib. MSS. Angl. & Hib. fol. Oxon. 1697. + See Dr. Plot's Hiſt. of Stafford ſhire, p. 277. 4 Ecloga 
Oxonio-Cantabr. Lond. 1600, 5 Fol. Oxon, 1664 [ See Mr. Wanley's Pref, to the Oxford Catal, 
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Our Engliſh cathedrals have no great ſtores: The richeſt is at Canterbury, wherein are ſome 
fair tranſcripts and ancient copies of Saxon laws and hiſtory, regiſters, rentals, and treaffirer's 
accounts (as high as King John's reign) of the priory of Chriſt Church, and abby of 87. 
Auguſtine's, priory of Dover, &c. beſides W. Somner's books, mentioned elſewhere. At York, 
we have only copies of Sim. Dunelmenſis and Bratton: At Durham, Bede's hiſtory, and his 
life of St. Cuthbert: At Wincheſter, the lives of King Edward the Confeſſor and Tho. Becket : 
At Worceſter, (befides ancient records belonging to that church) Glanvil and Briton : Ar Saliſ- 
bury, Jeoffery of Monmouth: At Litchfield, obſervations on Queen Elizabeth's time and 
favourites, under the title of Fragmenta Regalia : And at Exeter, Henry of Huntingdon. 
The laudable emulation which is daily increaſing amongſt the nobility of England, vying with 
one another in the curiofities and other rich furniture of their reſpective libraries, gives chearful 
hopes of having the long hidden monuments of antient times raiſed out of their preſent duſt 
and rubbiſh; and that thereby, amongſt other publie benefits, the exploits of their own great 
anceſtors may be ſet in a better light. To give the reader a x Ry, of theſe: In the Duke 
of Kent's library, there are old regiſter books of Godſtow, Whitby, Eveſham, Newport-pagnel, 
St. Neot's, and the priory of Coln: In the Earl of Derby's, Sir Thomas More's life, by Ra. 


4 


IX 


Cathe- 
drals. 


Nobility. 


Ba. In the Earl of Carliſle's, the lives of St. Cuthbert, (in old ' Engliſh metre) and Tho. 


Becket: In the Earl of Denbigh's, the regiſter of the abby of Fountain's and John Harding's 
Chronicle: In the Lord Viſcount Longueville's, treaties of peace and commerce by Henry VI. 
Edward IV. Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; 
many material memorials (on thoſe heads) omitted by Mr. Rymer; the ſtate of Scotland and 


Ireland, ſeveral counties of England and Wales, courts and offices, under the government of. 


Queen Elizabeth; pedigrees of our kings and ancient nobility ; diſcourſes on particular points 


of law and politics; and (not to mention many other things of leſs note) copies of the rolls of 
parliament, from Edward I. to the end of Henry VIE. In the Lord Willoughby of Brook's, 
| hiſtory of the lives, deſcents, and ſucceſſion of the Lords of Cobham, (and two more noble 
families) by Fr. Thynne ;- regiſter of the benefactors to Chriſt's Hoſpital in Abingdon, by Fr. 


Little. Unſpeakable muſt the additions be, which will ſhortly be made to theſe gleanings, out 


of the wealthy (and ſtill growing) ſtores of the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Somers, Lord 


CCC 8 

As yet, the preſent Biſhop of Ely's library is univerſally and moſt juſtly reputed the beſt 
farniſhed of any (within the queen's dominions) that this Age has ſeen in the hands of any 
private clergyman; the reverend and learnd proprietor, having from his youth been peculiarly 


diligent in collecting the faireſt editions of the Greek and Latin claſſics, fathers, councils, 


ecclefiaſtical and civil hiſtorians, law-writers, confeſſions of faith, and formularies of worſhip, in 
all languages, ancient and modern, books of phyſick, ſurgery, mathematicks, &c. in one 


word, the choiceſt Supellex Libraria that could be met with (by himſelf, or his friends) in 


public auctions, or the ſhops of private ſtationers, at home, or abroad. Amongſt his many 
thouſands of printed volumes, there are ſeveral of our Britiſh hiſtories, which have been 


heretofore in the poſſeſſion of men of the moſt eminent learning and ſkill in thoſe matters; 
by whom they have heen enriched with ſuch marginal notes, as always render them very 


valuable to a curious antiquary. Some hundreds of manuſcripts here are alſo which will 
be ſerviceable to our Engliſh hiſtorian's purpoſe ; whereof I can now only give this ſhort 
ſketch : 1. For the Topographical deſcription of particular counties or towns, books of old 
tenures in the caunties of Dorſet and Berks; of ſeveral manors in Norfolk ; of cuſtoms and 
furveys in thoſe of Weſtham and Playes in the county of Effex ; of the ancient and preſent 
ſtate of the principality of Wales, Dukedom of Cornwal, and county palatine of Lancaſter ; 
J. Norden's collection for the hiſtories of Berkſhire ; charters granted to the town of Shrefbury, 
with a catalogue of its bailiffs from 1372 to 1614 ; pedigrees and deſcents of the royal and moſt 
noble families of England; regiſter book of the city of Weſtminſter, &c. 2. Copies of our 


general hiſtories, no leſs than three of Jeoffery of Monmouth ; two of Hen. Huntingdon, 


Robert of Glouceſter, John Capgrave, R. Higden, in Latin, and printed (A. D. 495 in 


I 
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the King at Arms, in Mr. Thoreſby's at Leeds, &c. 
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Engliſh. 3. For thoſe of particular reigns, ſeveral yolumes of letters to and from King 
Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolley, Lord Burleigh, &. Inſtructions to ambaſſadors, and other 
miniſters in foreign courts, by the ſaid King, and (his daughter) Queen Elizabeth; inventory 
of this Queen's jewels, in the ſixteenth year of her reigh, &c. 4. For the general church 
hiſtory, Bede (the very beſt copy which perhaps is any-where extant) with other good helps; 
whereof the very learned and worthy Dr. John Smith, prebendary of Durham, will ſhortly 
give a more ample account: And, for that part which reſpects the times at, or fince the 
reformation, here are volumes of letters and diſcourſes, ſtates of queſtions, and narratives of 
ſacts, written by Parkhurſt Biſhop of Norwich, and other eminent prelates and divines, of our 
own and foreign nations. 5. For the ancient ſtate of particular churches and dioceſes, chartu— 
laries, and leger books of the monaſteries of St. Alban's, Brombolm, Kington, Langley, &c. 
two of Weſtminſter; one of the abby, and another of the charters granted to the new corpora- 
tion (of dean and chapter) by King Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth; regiſter of (Booth, 
Fox and Bonner) three of the biſhops of Hereford ; and of Ely, beginning at Biſhop Alcock; 
another book of charters and confirmations of grants to the ſaid church of Ely; and to ſeveral 
religious houſes in the county of Norfolk; old ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the church of St. Paul 
in London ; ſtate of Chriſt Church in Canterbury, from 1285 to 1327. Many hiftorical 
accounts (of all kinds) relating to the city and church of Norwich. 6. The lives of St. Cuth- 
bert, Edward the Confeflor, and other Saxon ſaints. 7. Law-books, in great plenty: As 
ſeveral excellent copies of Glanvil, Bratton, Henghams and Briton ; year-books and affize- 
pleas of Edward the Second and Third; reports in the reign of Henry VI. and his ſuc- 
ecllors, &c. | | 7 
Many more of the like aſſiſtances may be had from the libraries and ftudics of other private 
perſons, whereof I ſhall only give a few curſory inſtances; large collections of matters tranſacted 
in the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, are to be found in Sir William Glynne's: 
A defence of Richard III. in Mr. Wagſtaff's: Sixty volumes of prerogative, law and honour, 
in the late Sir Henry St. George's, and Mr. Le Neve's : Numberleſs papers of ſtate in Mr. 
Evelyn's many volumes of hiſtorical collections, chiefly relating to Yorkfhire, in Dr. N. 
Johnſon's; now offered by his fon to be depoſited (on a reaſonable conſideration) in the dean 
and chapter's library at Vork: Sir K. Nauntou's FRacmexTA RECALIA, and an antient treatiſe 
of the baronage of England, in Mr. Secretary Bromley's : W. Burton's hiſtory of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, much enlarged by the author; Caxton's chronicle, in Mr. Chetwynd's : Etkelwoldus 
Lindisfornenfis, Aﬀerius Menevenſis, Carodocus Lancarvonenſis, Tho. Elienfis, &c. Lives of 
moſt of our Saxon ſaints, Sir Thomas Herbert's hiſtory of the Cathedral at Rippon, &c. in 
Mr. Gale's : Bede, Malmeſbury, Monmouth, and Gir. Cambrenſis, in Mr, Theyers : Multi— 
tudes of charters and old MS, books and rolls, relating to the endowment and poſſeſſion of the 
(once) collegiate church of St. Mary's in Warwick, in the library of the faid church: Fr, 


Thynne's original hiſtory of Dover Caſtle and the Cinque Ports, together with a great many 


tracts touching the ancient (as well as modern) ſtate of the royal navy of England, in the late 
Mr. Pepys's : Chartulary of the abbey at Reading, hiſtory” of the church at Durham, continua- 
tion of Biſhop Godwyn's book De Preſulibus, &c. in M. H. Worſeley's: Inſtructions to {ſeveral 
of Queen Elizabeth's ambailador's, and a viſitation to the county of York (A. D. 1 534.) by 
It were an endleſs labour to ſearch for 
all that might be ranked under this head, ſince the chief publiſher of the Oxford catalogue 
(who muſt be allowed to gueſs better than any other man living, in theſe matters) aſſures us 
that the titles of about thirty thouſand MS. volumes are recounted in that Book; and yet there 
are as many more, in England alone, which are not there mentioned. | 
The greateſt improvement that I dare promiſe my reader, in this edition, is to be looked 
for in the Third Part, wherein our Engliſh records are moſt profeſſedly conſidered : and here 1 
cannot, in juſtice, avoid the magnifying thoſe advantages which I had, of looking. into theſe 
venetable regiſters of anczent times by the ſpecial care and goodneſs of the Houſe of Lords. 
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About * ten years ago, their Lordſhips were pleaſed to appoint a Committee to inſpect the me- 


thods of keeping records in offices, and how they are kept; and to confider of ways to remedy 


what ſhould be found amiſs : for which purpoſe the Lords Committees were impowered to ſend 
for ſuch officers, and hear ſuch perſons thereupon as they ſhould think fit, being afterwards to 
report their opinions to the Houſe. This committee was yearly renewed in ſeveral following 
+ Seſſions of Parliament; and the Lord Halifax, then Lord in the chair, and a principal pro- 
moter of this good work, duly reported the progreſs made in execution of this truſt. The firſt of 
theſe reports ſet forth, That a great number of rolls in the Tower had no calendars or abſtracts 
made of them; viz. Rotuli Normanie, Francie, Vaſconie, Wallie, Rome, Scotiæ, Alemannie, 
& Hiberniz : That the making of theſe calendars would require a careful peruſal of all the entries 
upon theſe rolls, by the clerks that are employed therein: that the committee were humbly of 


opinion, that it would he a public ſervice to have this done; that in Cæſar's Chapel, under the 


leads in the White Tower, multitudes of records in ſeveral reigns, ſome relating to ſtate matrers, 


and others to proceedings in courts of juſtice, were laid in confuſed heaps; and, if care were 
not ſpeedily taken of them, would be in great danger of utter periſhing : that it would be a 


ublic damage, as well as diſhonour, to the kingdom, to ſuffer ſuch monuments of antiquitiez 
to be loſt ; that the preſerving of them, would be too great a work to be undertaken by the 
keeper of the records, unleſs there were allowances made to him for a ſufficient number of clerks, 


who underſtand the languages and hands wherein the records are written, and are capable of 


making abſtracts of them under the care and direction of that officer: that it does appear, by 
the writs de calendariis faciendas, de rotulis & ſcriptis in refto ordine ponenats, & expenſis clericis mini- 


ſtrandis, that theſe allowances have boen anciently made to clerks attending the office of records 


within the Tower : and, laſtly, that if theſe records were made clean, and reduced into order, 
the ſame might be placed in the room where the preſent office 1s kept, at a ſmall expencc. 
Hereupon, it was immediately & ordered, That the Lord Treaſurer ſhould lay the ſaid report 
before her Majeſty, humbly moving her to give directions thereon. The next || ſeſſion, the 
Lord Treaſurer Godolphin gave the Fouls an account, that her Majcſty had ſigned a warrant, 
directed to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Kant. ſurveyor general of the works, William Lowndes, Eſq; 
John Anſtis, Eſq; William Petyt, Eſq; Peter Le Neve, Eſq; and William Grymes, Gent. 
requiring them, or any three of them, to repair to the Tower of London, and there to view and 
inſpe& Cæſar's Chapel, and examine how, and in what manne the records there might be pre- 
ſerved; as alſo the place where the preſent office is kept in the iaid Tower, and what woiks 


_were neceſſary for the receiving, placing, and digeſting of the ſaid records: that, upon the 


report of theſe commiſſioners, the ſaid Lord Treaſurer had ordered 1 gol. for providing preſſes, 
drawers, and ſhelves for the records in Cæſar's chapel; and the demoliſhing a room, which, 
having been lately on fire, was thought to be dangerous: and that William Petit, Eſq; was 


appointed to ſuperviſe the digeſting, &c, of the ſaid records, with power to take in three clerks 


for that ſervice, at 1 50l. per ann. from Michaelmas 1704, over and above a chief clerk at 
100l. viz, Mr. George Holmes. The lords committees continued their care, for ſome winters 


following in tae progreſs of this affair; and, after occaſional enquiries in and about five ſeſſions, 


the fore-mentioned noble Lord reported, I That great progreſs was made in ſorting and digeſt- 
ing the records in the Tower; eſpecially fince Mr. Topham was admitted into the office of” 
keeper. of records: that the confuſed heap, which before lay covered with duſt, was now 


thoroughly cleanſed, and put into cheſts and ſhelves, in order to be ſorted : that the rolls, 


from the firſt year of K. John, to the laſt of Edward IV. and the eſcheat-bundles, from Henry III. 
to Richard III. were placed under their proper years, and a catalogue made of them: that 


_ abſtracts were made of the Norman, Scotch, Welſh, and Iriſh rolls; with alphabetical indices of 


the names of perſons and places: that depoſitions in chancery, of the reign of Q. Elizabeth, 
&c. were bundeled up alphabetically : that ſeveral things ſtill remained to be done, tor putting 
all in right order; as abſtracts of ſome foreign rolls, patent-rolls, cloſe-rolls, charte antique, &c. 
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That the clerks were then employed in this work; and that, when it is finiſhed, the records in 
the Tower will be in very exact and good order: That the ſhelves and preſſes were ſo well made, y 
and the office fitted up. in ſuch a manner, that the records are very dry ; and, laſtly, that there 
is room made for a great number of other records which may be tranſmitted hither, This was | 
the laſt report that was made from the committee, which had any relation to the Tower : Where, | 
I can truly aſſure our Engliſh antiquaries and hiſtorians, great improvements and diſcoveries | Yo 
had been daily made fince that time, and are yet daily making. Whilſt I am writing this pre- W 
face, I have the peruſal of this indenture, 9 Ric. II. transfering the records from one keeper | 
to another; wherein is a full calendar of all the rolls then in being. This is juſt now happily | 
recovered out of the rubbiſh in the White Tower; and agreeing pretty exactly with our preſent 
calendars of the rolls of former reigns, is a demonſtrative proof, that the faid King Richard 
was not afterwards ſuch a deſtroyer of our public records, as ſome have repreſented him. 
Other reports were made concerning the ſtate of the two treaſuries of the Queen's Bench; the 
periſhing condition of ſome records in the Chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, and of all in the 
office of the old Court of Wards in Fiſh-yard : But of theſe, with others that fall under the 
cognizance of the ſaid Lords, mention is made elſewhere. 


There is very little alteration made in the order of the chapters of the three following parts =_ 
of this Engliſh Hiſtorical Library; a ſingle one being only tranſplanted. The chapters of the  _ 
Firſt Part ſtand as they did, in the following rank. | : Z 

1. Of the general geography, ſtare and antiquities of England, | 

2. Of particular deſcriptions of counties, with their cities and great towns. 

3. Of the hiſtories that relate to the times of the old Britons and Romans. | 

4. Of the hiſlories and other monuments that relate to the times of the Saxons and Danes. 

5. Of the Engliſh hiſtorians ſince the conqueſt. | 

6. Of the writers of particular lives of our kings fince the conqueſt. 


In the Second Part, treating only of our eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories and Records, are theſe 
5 nine chapters: | 
1. Of the affairs of the Britiſh church. „ 
2. Of the hiſtorians of the Engliſh-Saxon church; from the coming in of Auguſtine the 

monk, to the conqueſt. 25 ä „ 
3. Of our church-hiſtorians from the conqueſt to the reformation. | 
4. 2 the hiſtories of the reformation, and our church affairs to the end of Queen Eliza- 

eth's reigh. | 

5. Of Hot. of our biſhops in general ; and their particular ſees. 
6. Of the lives of particular biſhops, and other eminent churchmen. | 2 
7 Of the hiſtories, chronicles, cartularies, &c. of our ancient monaſteries. | 9 
9. 


"7 


Of the hiſtories of our univerſities and writers. 
Of ecclefiaſtical courts, and their regiſters, 


The ſeven chapters of the Third Part bear theſe titles: 
1. Of proclamations, orders of council, and other papers of ſtate, within the verge of the ü 
King's court, and palace royal. | 1 
2. Of acts, ordinances, journals, &c. of the two houſes of parliament. 
3. Of the records of the King's courts at Weſtminſter. 
4+ Of records of aſſize, ſeſſions of the peace, and other inferior courts in England and Wales. 
5. Of law. writers, year-books, and reports. | | | 
6. Of conveyances, deeds, and other evidences, in the hands of private ſubjects. 
7. Of Engliſh medals and coins, from the conqueſt to the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
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f the General Geography, State, and Antiquities of ENGLAND. 


HATEVER crime it might be anciently in private men to be ſkilled in maps and 

charts of whole countries, (that being thought a piece of knowledge proper only for 

| princes and great generals) it is now a mighty defect in the modiſh accompliſhments 

of the age to be otherwiſe; and every body is ſo much a politician, ſtateſman, and warrior, 

that there is no converſing in the world without an intimate acquaintance with all the four 

quarters of the globe. It is not my bufineſs at preſent to furniſh out inſtructions for the 
ſpeedy attainment of this Kind of learning; nor to explain gazettes and monthly mercuries; 

that is done abundantly by other hands. The ſole defign of this chapter is the pointing at 
ſuch ancient and modern writers, as have deſcribed, at large and by wholeſale, the lands and 

xerritories, cities and highways, natural hiſtory, politics, antiquities, &c. of England. 

Ptolemy lived, as (1) all agree, in the beginning of the ſecond century; and therefore we may Ptolemyg 
ſafely call him the firſt geographer that mentioned any thing of the Britiſh iſlands, (For the | 
little florid accounts which we have from Julius Cæſar or Tacitus, ought not to come into this 
reckoning : nor ought any thing that has been tranſcribed from them by Strabo or Pomponius 
Mela, by Solinus or Pliny, carry any higher value.) And well he may ſeem to be fo; ſince 
the maps which Maginus and others have drawn by his tables, ſufficiently ſhew, that, when he 
wrote, geography was but in its infancy. So much of him as relates to us, has been lately 
e by Dr. (2) Gale, who has alſo given us his own learned notes upon that part of 
che book. | 


If Antoninus's Itinerary were truly the compoſure of that great emperor, whoſe name it Antoni- 


| hears, there would be no controverſy in placing it next to Ptolemy's tables: but (3) Voſſius gives nus. 
it too ſevere language to deſerve the honour it had ſometime gained in the world, and, in plain 
terms, calls it a baſtard. However, let it be written by Antoninus, Antonius, or (4) Æthicus; 


It is of an ancient date, and ſhall here keep the ſtation and repute it has gotten among as 
learned and wiſe judges as have hitherto condemned it. That part of his work which concerns 
Britain, has been amply treated on by three of our own countrymen; Mr. (5) R. Talbot, 
ſometime canon of Norwich, whoſe manuſcript commentaries, much enlarged by Dr, Caius, 


(1) H. Lluyd Fragment. fol. 35. a. Jo. Ant. Maginus, p. 4, &c. (2) Append. ad Hiſt, Brit. p. * & 787. 
(3) De Hiſt, Lat. in vita Livii. .(4) Vide Uſſerii Hiſt, Eccleſ. Brit. p. 42. (5) MS. in Coll. Ben. Cantab. & 
Bibl. Cott. de quo vide Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. par. II. p. 13 8 & J. Pitts, p. 737. : | | 
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1 THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


FART are now in the library at Caius College in Cambridge; Mr. William (1) Burton, ſchool-maſter- 
I. at Kingſton upon Thames; and Dr. Tho. (2) Gale, the then learned and worthly maſter of 
— 8t. Paul's School in London, afterwards Dean of Vork. ; 
LiberNo- The Liber Notitiarum comes next in order; and the laſt mentioned (3) learned perſon has 
unarum. obliged us with as much of it as is for our purpoſe. He has alſo given us what may ſeem to 
have any relation to this country, out of an old anonymous geographer lately publiſhed at 

Paris, together with a liſt of the hides or tenements in the ſeveral counties of England in the 
days of our Saxon kings. And theſe, I think, are all the remains of our old geography, and 

the ſum of what was penned before the conqueſt, that looked this way. For, with what 
confidence ſoever (4) J. Pitts may report it, I do not believe that ever venerable Bede wrote 

any book, De Situ & Mirabilibus Britanniz ; or that any ſuch thing is, or ever was to be had 

in the library of Bennet College. His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory (as paraphraſed in the Engliſh 


Saxon tongue by King Alfred) is indeed there; and the firſt chapter in it bears a title which 


might impoſe upon the good man, or his informer, who is often guilty of more groundleſs 
miſtakes than this. : 

Since the From the conqueſt down to the reign of King Henry the Eighth, our Engliſh geographers: 

conqueſt. have 5 bow or the want of printing has occaſioned the loſs of moſt of them. Leland 
ſays, he once ſaw, in the library at St. Paul's, a deſcription of England written in the Saxon 
tongue by Coleman; who, if he be the ſame man with Colemanus, Monk of Worceſter, 
writer of St. Wolſtan's life, may juſtly challenge a precedence: but Gyraldus Cambrenſis's 


four books of the Topography of Britain, and his Itinerary, (both which (5) are ſaid to be in 


Bennet library) are the firſt I can otherwiſe hear of. And I doubt I ſhall only hear of them, 
for they ſeem to be the ſame with his Itinerary and Topography of Wales. John Leland (6) 
fays alſo he does not queſtion but there was- ſuch a book as the former of theſe. But all his 
induſtry could not ferret it out. Ralph de Diceto's Treatiſe (7), De Mirabilibus Angliæ, 
fcems to be as rare a piece as either of the former; and is perhaps, laid up with Joh: 
Horminger's (8) Commendations of England, or, as Bale calls it, de Divitiis & Deliciis 
Angliæ. Of the fame ſtamp, I fancy, is William Fhorn's-(9) Chronicle of all the countries, 
as. well as biſhopricks and abbeys, in England; John de Treviſa's (10) Deſcription of Britain; 
and William Buttoner's (11) Antiquities, collected out of the old charters, leiger-books, 
epitaphs, &c, of the whole kingdom. Caxton's is the only thing of its kind, which I can: 
aſſuredly ſay we have; as being long ſince publiſned with his (12) chronicle or Fructus Temporum. 
Will it be any inducement to the reader to peruſe this author's work, to hear him recommended 
by (13) Bale, under the character of Vir non omnino ſtupidus aut ignavia torpeus? 5 

In Henry Since the beginning of Henry the Eighth's reign, our eldeſt general geographer or antiquary, 
Eighth's is ſaid to be (14) Tho..Sulmo (ſome call him Sulemanus, other Solimountes) a Guernſey man, 
8% Who died at London, A. D. 1545. The year following a much greater man of the profeſſion: 
(Sir Thomas Elliot, one of King Henry's ambaſſadors and: Sir Thomas More's-· friends) (15) died 

alſo, and left behind him a learned and judicious commentary de Rebus Memorabilibus Angliæ. 

This work gained him the repute of a moſt accompliſhed: antiquary in the opinion of J. (16) 

Leland, who is almoſt immoderate in his praiſes, But Humphrey (17) Lhuyd, being a little 
diſguſted at his Pytannia, could only allow him the modeſt character of Vir non contemnendse: 


" 


eruditionis,, Contemporary with theſe two, was:George Lilly, ſon of William Lilly, the famous». 


grammarian, who lived ſometime at Rome with Cardinal Pool; and publiſhed the firſt exact 
| (18) map that ever was drawn of this iſland: _ 
John Le- The chief ornament of this king's reign, was John Leland, his library-keeper and canon of 
land. Chriſt-Church, of whom we ſhall have occaſion: to fpeak more largely elſewhere. Among the 


(1) Fol. Eond. 1658. (2) Append. ad. Hiſt. Brit. p. 78, (3)- Id. ib. p. 744, 746, 748. & 4to. Lond. 1709, 


8 * (4) Page 136. (5) Id. p. 280. (6) Aﬀert. Arthur. fol: 33. a. (7) Pitts, p. 233. (8) Id. p. 308. 


« P- 529. (ic) Id. p. 567. (11) Id. p. 645. (12) Fol. Lond. 1515; (13) Cent. 8. cap. 43. (14) J. 
atts, p. 733. (15) Id. p. 734. (160 De Encom. virorum illuſtr. p. 18. (i7) Fragment. fol. 5. a. b. (18) J. 
Pitts, p. 740. = — epens 2 | e 
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many voluminous writings he left behind him, thoſe that have any relation to the general 
deſcription of England, are his (1) Itinerary in five volumes (which J. (2) Pitts ſeems to 


have ſubdivided into a great many other treatiſes) and his (3) Cygnea Cantio. The latter of 


theſe is a poetical piece of flattery, or a panegyrick on King Henry; wherein the author brings 
his ſwan down the river of Thames, from Oxford to Greenwich, deſcribing, as ſhe paſſes 


3 


PART 
I. 


* 


along, all the towns, caſtles, and other places of note within her view. And the ancient 


names of theſe, being ſometimes different from what the common herd of writers had uſuall 

given, therefore, in his commentary on this poem, he alphabetically explains his terms; an 

by the bye, brings in a great deal of the ancient geography of this iſland. His Itinerary is 
lately publiſhed, in a deal of thin volumes, by Mr. (4) Hearne; who gives the reader good 
diverſion with ſome learned diſcourſes and letters of his own. . His author's notes are dry and 
ſapleſs; and will abundantly convince the world, that Mr. Camden could not, had he been fo 
diſpoſed, filch any thing out of ſo beggarly a ſtore-houſe. 


Perſons of greateſt eminence in this ſort of learning, under Queen Elizabeth, were 


Humphrey Lhuyd, John Twyne, William Harriſon, and William Camden. The firſt of 


theſe was born at Denbigh, where he afterwards practiſed phyſick, and wrote many excellent 
treatiſes, He was an intimate acquaintance of Ortelius, whom he aſſiſted in the edition of his 
ancient geography, furniſhing him with maps of England and Wales. And becauſe he 
therein diſagreed from the opinions of ſome former antiquaries, 1n the poſition of ſeveral of the 
old cities, forts and rivers, he ſent him alſo his (5) Commentarioli Britannicæ Deſcriptions 
Fragmentum; which gives reaſons for all the uncommon aſſertions he had there laid down. 


He ſhews in it how imperfect all the accounts of this iſland are, which we have from the 


Roman writers, and how dark, for want of a little {kill in the old Britiſh langua From 
thence he derives moſt of our ancient names; and herein he is much followed by Camden, as 
himſelf, in other matters, is a great follower of Leland. John Twine, ſchoolmaſter, and 


Qu. Eliz, 


ſometime (6) Mayor of Canterbury, was ſo conſiderable in antiquities, as to deferve a very high | 
place among J. Leland's (7) worthies ; and appears indeed to have been a man of extraordinary 


knowledge in the hiſtories and antiquities of this kingdom, The only thing of his that is 
publiſhed is his treatiſe (8) de Rebus Albionicis, Britannicis atque Anglicis : but his grandſon 
Bryan gave ſeveral other of his manuſcript collections to Corpus Chriſti College in Oxford. 
where they ſtill remain, William Harriſon, chaplain to Sir William Brook, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque-Ports, with great pains and good judgment collected, A Deſcription of the Iſland 


of Britain, with a brief Rehearſal of the Nature and Qualities of the People of England, and 


ſuch Commodities as are to be found in the ſame. Which in three books, has been (9) ſeveral 
times printed together with R. Holinſhead's Chronicle. Beſides the | 


ſe, it is ſaid, George Coryat, 
rector of Odcome, and father to Thomas Coryat of famous memory, wrote a (10) deſcription 


of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in Latin verſe, which he dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 


But the glory of this queen's reign, as well as her ſucceſſor's, and the prince of our Engliſh w. Cam- 
antiquaries, was Mr. Camden, whoſe life has been written at large by Dr. Smith, Mr. Wood, den's Bri- 
and Dr. Gibſon. So that I need not here mention any of its particulars, His Britannia is the tannia. 


book which chiefly reſpects the ſubject of this chapter; and may honeſtly be ſtiled the common 
(11) fun, whereat our modern writers have all lighted their little torches, In Latin it had 
many (12) editions during the life of its author, who continually poliſhed and improved it; 


it was firſt tranſlated into Engliſh by Philemon Holland, who gave two (13) editions of it in that | 


language. The former of theſe appearing while Mr. Camden himſelf was alive, I am apt to 
believe, with Tho. (14) Fuller, that many of the additions and interpolations, 'which were then 


charged on the tranſlator, might not only come in by the author's own permiſſion and conſent, 


: (2) MS. in Bibl. Bodl. (2) Page 743, 744. (3) 4to. Lond. 1545. 8vo. 1688. (4) 8vo. Oxon. 1710, &c. 
(5) 8vo. Colon. Agrip. 1572. & lies (The Breviary of Britain) gv. Lond. 1573. : 


p. 160. 85 8 vo. Encom. Viror. illuſtr. p. 83. (8) 8vo. Lond. 1590. (9) Fol. Lond. 1577, and 1587. (10) Hiſt. 
& Antiq. 


(6) Athen. Oxon. vol. I. 
xon. par. II. p. 141. (11) Vid. H. Spelm. Gloff. in voce Heraldus. (1:2) 8vo. Lond. 1 682, 8 
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but were alſo placed there by his direCtions, and are as truly his proper work as any other pars 
of the text. But, in the ſecond, Holland himſelf frequently turns antiquary, taking upon. 


him to correct, add, and explode what he pleaſes. Theſe corruptions have been all noted in a 


late (1) Engliſh edition of the work; wherein, it is hoped, effectual care has been taken to- 
do the great author all the honour and juſtice he has merited from his countrymen. Some early 
attempts were made by an envious perſon, one (2) Brook or Brookmonth, to blaſt the 
deſervedly great reputation of this book; but they periſhed and came to nothing; as did 
hkewiſe the terrible threats given out by Sir Symonds D'Ewes, that he would diſcover 
(3) errors in every page. As little to be regarded is that ſcurrilous invective, which Fuller 
has moſt unworthily inſerted into his church-hiſtory : a work wherein (if the author had been 
capable of any ſuch thing) a man would have expected nothing but what looked like truth and 
gravity. There is now no danger of his ſuffering by the injuries done him by Holland; and, 
I think, very little from the (4) unſkilful epitome of the book drawn by Vitellius a foreigner,, 
and long fince publiſhed at (5) Amſterdam, The excellent publiſher of this Jaſt edition has, 


in his preface, done right to himſelf as well as his author; in acquainting the reader. with the 


method and rules obſerved in his great undertaking. Mr. Camden's text, he aſſures us, 1s- 

reſerved entire; freed from the interpolations of his firſt tranſlator,, which nevertheleſs are 
ſill ſubmitted to their ſentence apart, in the bottom of each page. Our Britiſh antiquary was 
doubtleſs one of the moſt conſummate writers in his way, and carried on his work to a. 
greater degree of perfection than any foreigner ever did on the like ſubject: but it was not 
begun and perfected at onces it had many improvements, from his. own hand, and we aſſuredly 
know, that he would have gratefully accepted ſuch new and farther. diſcoveries as are here 


made. How heartily thankful, for example, would the good man have been for Mr. Lhwyd's 


freſh treaſure of antiquities in Wales, or for Mr. Ray's notice of the-Pplants peculiar. to each. 


eounty in England. In a word, Sir Robert Cotton was not a better friend to his perſon, than 


Dr. Gibſon has been to his memory. | | 
To this we muſt here add another work, which is now generally. aſcribed to Mr. Camden; 


but at firſt carried only in its title page the two laſt letters (M. N.) of both his names. This: 


is his Remains concerning Britain, its Languages, Names, Surnames, &c. Afterwards it was 
enlarged by John Phitpot,. Somerſet-herald ; it has had many (6) impreſſions, and has been: 
confidently, and: without any ſcruple, fathered upon our great antiquary, There are in it a 


deal of good collections touching tho languages, money, ſurnames and apparel of our Britiſh 


and Saxon anceſtors :. but his liſt of proper names might be confiderably enlarged and corrected 
by what (7) Scottelius and (8) Dr. Gibſon have written. on. that ſubject. As for his allufions, 
rebus and anagrams, he himſelf feared they would paſs for fooliſh fopperies ; and I do not care 


for thwarting, without good reafon,, any of his opinions. The conceits in impreſſes, 


apophthegms, poems, epigrams and epitaphs, are endleſs, and therefore hardly worth 


J. Speed, 
1 and other 
= | late anti- 
quaries. 


regiſtering in a work of this nature. | ; 
With: this fanciful treatiſe let me join. Mich. Drayton's Poly-Olbion; which affords a much 
truer account of this kingdom, and the dominion of Wales, than could wel be expected from 


the pen of a poet. The firſt (9) eighteen of theſe ſongs had the honour to be publiſhed with 


Mr. Selden's notes; the other (10) twelve being hardly capable of ſuch a reſpect. 

To our late antiquaries, Mr. Camden has been the fame thing as Homer was of old to the 
poets of Greece, They have uſually. borrowed or ſtolen their whole ſtock from him. J. 
Speed, it is true, was a. perſon of extraordinary induſtry. and attainments in the ſtudy of 
antiquities z. and ſeems not altogether unworthy the name of ſummus & eruditus Antiquariuss 
given him by (LI) one who was certainly fo himſelf. His-maps: are. extremely well; and make 
a noble apparatus (as they were deſigned) to his. hiſtory, But his deſcriptions of the ſeveral 


(i) Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 411. (z) See A. B. Ulſher's Letters, p-496. (3) Fot: Lond. 1695. (4) Vid. Not. 
in Elfr. mag. vit. p. 33. (5) In 12mo. 1639. (6) 4to. & 8vo. Lond. 1637. (7) De Ling. Germ. lib. 5. tract. 2. 
(8) In Append. ad Chron. Saxon. (9) Fol. Lond. 1612. (10) Fol. Ib. 1622. (41) Sheringham de Angl; 


Orig. page 42. 
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eounties are moſtly ſhort abſtracts of what Camden had faid before him, ſaving only that of PART. 


Norfolk, which, he owns, though he is not always ſo civil to his chief benefactor, he had from 
Sir Henry Spelman. Jam apt to believe he was not much in Sir Henry's: debt; ſince it is 
likely the Villare Anglicum, afterwards publiſhed in Sir Henry's name, and ſaid to be ba 
by him and Mr. Dodefworth,. was chiefly drawn out of Mr. Speed's alphabetical tables on the 
back of his maps. The like muſt be ſaid of Edw. Leigh's ſhort treatiſe of (16) England: 
deſcribed, &c. which is a ſmall handful of gleanings out of the fame common field. Of the- 
like complexion i is a good ſhare of Fuller's (17) Worthies, which pretends to give an account 
of the native commodities, manufactures,. a proverbs, &e. of all the counties of 


| England and Wales, as well as of their great men in church and ſtate; thovgh this latter looks 


like the principal deſign, and makes up the greateſt part of the volume. It was huddled up in 
haſte, for the procurement of ſome moderate profit for the author, though he did not live to ſee 

it publiſhed. It corrects many miſtakes in his ceclefiaſtical ſtory ; but makes more new ones in 
their ſtead, The beſt things in it are the catalogues of the Sheriffs, and the liſts of the gentry, 
as they were returned. from the ſeveral counties, twelve only excepted, in the 12th year of 
Henry the VI. His chief author is Bale, for the lives of his eminent writers; and thoſe of his _ 
greateſt heroes are commonly miſ-ſhapen. ſcraps, mixed with tattle and lies But the boldeſt 
plagiary in the whole pack, is R. Blome, the pretended author of the Mock (19) Britannia; 
or, A geographical Deſcription. of the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. a moſt 
entire piece of theft our of Camden and Speed. Mr. Ogilby deſigned a moſt noble deſcription 
of England in three volumes; the firſt whereof, which only is (20) publiſhed, contains an. 
ichnographical and hiſtorical account of all our great roads, on one hundred large copper cuts. 
The ſecond was to have given us the like view of our cities; and the third ſhould: have afforded 
us a topographical deſcription of the whole kingdom. 


Beſides. theſe volumes in print, there are many vaſt bundles: of collections, relating to the Ms. Col- 
general geography and antiquities of this nation, which ſtill remain in manuſcript, and are the lections. 


peculiar treaſure of our publick and private libraries. Such are thoſe of H. Ferrers, Eſq; a 
great friend and aſſiſtant to (1) Mr. Camden; one large volume whereof (relating to the Ns 
of our nobility and gentry) is now in (2) the Heralds Office at London, and others are ſcattered 
in private hands. Many more of the like kind are referred to by Sir William Dugdale : as thoſe 
of (3) R. Glover, (4) Jo. Hanſon, (5) S. Kniveton, (6) A. Vincent, Sir (7) Hen, Spelman, 
Sir R. (8) St. George, and others; and he has alſo left a fair number of his own compoſure, 
which were kindly depoſited by himſelf in his ſon Aſhmole's Muſeum at Oxford His copartner 
Dodeſworth's are in Bodley's library. The late Sir John Marſham took good pains in writing an 
hiſtorical liſt of all the boroughs in England, which ſend members to the parliament; and it lies. 
ready for the preſs, in the hands of his brother, Sic Robert Marſham. We are likewiſe indebted. 
x» them that have been at the expence of making ſurveys of the whole kingdom, in order to the 
affording us more accurate maps than thoſe which had formerly been drawn at random. After 
the uſeful endeãvours of Saxton and Speed, great ſums were expended this way by Seller and 


Morden, at whoſe charges. ſome pilfering interlopers have ſet up-to vend more corre& maps of Maps. 


England, as they call them, which are in nothing different from theirs, but in ſome few changes 
of the bearings of towns, new currents of rivers, &c. all of the ſame value, and diſcovered 
the ſame art, with the Painter's Wife's Iſland. Mr. Adams's large map, with the contraction of 
it afterwards, muſt alſo be acknowledged to be done with good pains, judgment, and exactneſs- 
Twere to be wiſhed: his Index (9) Villaris had no more errors nor omiſſions in it: But we are not 
without hopes, but that the mighty improvements which have been made upon this, by the 
induſtrious and learned Mr. Aubrey (10), Dag ſhortly be publiſhed. 


(16) 8? Lond. 1659. (17) Fol. Lond. 1662. (18) P. 2. (19) Fol. Lond. 1673. (20) Fol. Lond. 1612. 
i) Camd. Brit. in Warwick/tire. (2) Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. p 2. 9 (3) Monaſt, Angl. Tom. II. p. 18, 66, 246, 851, 
869, &c. (4) Ib. p. 41. (5) Ib. p. 50, 184, 607. (6) J (7) Ib. p. 70, 154, 298, 449, 506, (8) lbs 
p- 78, 196, * Fol. Lond. 1080. (10) MS. in Muſeo A mol. Oxon. | 
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PART The natural hiſtory of England was a thing never dreamed of, till the Viſcount of St. Albang, 
I. Sir Francis Bacon, began to publiſh his own diſcoveries in experimental philoſophy ; and, by 
Natorat his great example and ſucceſs, ſet ſome leſſer heads a working. It was this great man who firſt 
Hiſtory obſerved to our Engliſh philoſophers, that we wanted two parts in three of a juſt natural hiſtory; 
which he. calls Expatiatio Nature & (11) Artis. Under the former he ranks all the uncouth 
and uncommon occurrences in ſimple nature ; and, under the other, her ſeveral modifications, 
and the many uſeful and inſtructive diſcoveries that are made of her, in arts mechanical. And 
yet what is it, upon the whole, that we have hitherto had on either of theſe ſubjects? Dr. 
Childrey's (12) Britannia Bæconica does promiſe an hiſtorical account of the natural rarities of 
England, Scotland, and Wales; with obſervations and deductions anſwerable to the rules laid 
down in Lord Bacon: But his volume, not to ſay a hard thing of him, is manifeſtly too ſmall 
for the performance. There are two ſmall tracts about our Engliſh maſtiffs, and other extraor- 
-dinary animals, as well as plants, written by Dr. Catus; which are printed with his treatiſe (13) 
de Libris propriis. Sir Hugh Platt's (14) Jewel Houſe, and Dr. Merret's Pinax (15) are allo 
rather ſhort catalogues of our natural curioſities, than juſt treatiſes upon them: For no ſuch 
thing has yet appeared. We have indeed a pretty good ſtock of materials towards the raiſing of 
ſuch a fabrick, if we could but meet with a judicious and daring architect. The late honourable 
and famous Mr. Boyle hes, in ſeveral of his tracts, made large diſcoveries of the nature of our 
froſts, ſnow, hail, and other meteors. Our flying and creeping inſects have been carefully 
marſhalted and examined by Dr. Liſter (16); who alſo has notably informed us of the moſt 
abſtruſe phenomena in our ſprings and (17) mineral waters, as Dr. Plott likewiſe has (18) done, 
and has reduced our land and ſea (19) ſhells into the beſt claſſes that are any-where extant, Our 
(20) fowl, (21) fiſh, and (1) quadrupeds, are well tribed by Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Ray. 
Our earths, metals, and other foſſils, have been inquired into by (2) Mr. Webſter, and others. 
Our formed ſtones, which have been ſtrangely neglected by the naturaliſts of former ages, will, 
we hope, ſhortly be very thoroughly and ſatisfactorily treated on by the ingenious Dr. Woodward; 
who, by what he has already (3) publiſhed on that ſubject, has rather raiſed our expectations, 
than removed our doubts. To ſupply our preſent want of his larger work, which I know to be 
in a great forwardneſs towards the preſs, the late Mr. Lhwyd obliged us with his methodical 
(4) Lithophylacii Britannici Ichnographia ; wherein he has happily tribed theſe amuſing 
euriofities under the following heads: 1. Lapides Cryſtallim, iiſque affines; amongſt which he 
reckons our Briſtol diamonds, and other ſpars, Selenitæ or Muſcovy glaſs, talk, petrifying 
incruſtations, &c, 2. Lapides Corallini. 3. Lithophyta; under which title are comprehended 
the mineral impreſſions of ferns and other plants, upon coal and ſlate ſtones, as well as the 
reſemblances of ſeveral parts of the trunks of trees and ſolid wood. 4. Foſſilia Turbinata ; 
ſpiral or wreathed ſhells of the ſea and rivers, whereof the aſtoniſhing varieties of the ſailors, 
Nautili or Cornua Ammonis, are the moſt confiderable. 5. Bivalvia; foſſil oyſters, ſcallops, 
.cockles, &c. 6. Cruſtacea punctualata ; the ſea urchin, and ftar-fiſh, with the ſpikes, Dr. 
Plott's Lapides Judaici, and other parts of both. 7. Tubuloſe ; the vermicular kind. 8. Mala- 
coſtraca; foffil lobſters, or crabs, or parts of either: Very rare. 9. Ichthyodontes Cuſpidari ; 
ſharp-pointed teeth of ſharks and other dog-fiſh. 10. Ichthyodontes Scutellati ; the grinders of 
the fame, miſcalled by the ancients Bufonitæ, or toad-ſtones, Siliquaſtra, &c. 11, Xyloſtea 
bones of .fiſhes, which fall not under the foregoing or following title. 12. Ichthyoſpondili ; 
ſingle Vertebræ, or joints in the back bones of fiſhes, called by ſome of our ruſticks Fairy Salt- 
ſellers and Hour-glafles. 13. Effigiata Anomala, five incertæ claſſis; into which he throws, 
tor the preſent, 5 Belemnitæ or thunderbolts, Crines Veneris, &c. He confeſſes, that this 
draught, being haſtily made, ought not to be admitted as juſt and complete; proteſting that 


(11) De Augment. Scient. Lib. 2. cap. 2. {12) -$vo;iLond. 1661, (13) 12mo. Lond. 1652. (14) 4to. Lond. 
165 2. (15) 8vo. Lond. 1665. (16) Trad. de Aran. & Not, in Goedart. (17) De Fontibus Medicat. Angl. 8vp, : 
Lond. 1684. (18) De Orig. Fontium, 8vo. Oxon..1685. (19) Hiſt. Conchyliorum, Fol. Lond. 1685, 86, &c. | 
ad 1691, (20) Willoughby's Ornithology, Fol. Lond. 1678. (21) His Ichthyology, Fol. Oxon. (1) Joh, Raii | ——þ 
Synopſis Anim. &c. 8vo, Lond, 1693. (2) Metallographia, 4to. Lond. 1671. (3) Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, 8vo, 
Lond. 1695. (4) 8vo. Lond. 1699. N 
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he only offers it as a ſketch, to be enlarged or abridged, as future obſervations ſhall direct. PART 
The book concludes with fix letters, in elegant Latin, on the nature and origin of theſe odd J. 

ſubſtances; with twenty-one tables of copper cuts, repreſenting to the reader's view the choiceſt RENT 
rarities deſcribed in the ſeveral foregoing claſſes. Mr. Beaumont ought alſo to be reminded of 
the thoughts he once had of (1) ſetting forth a particular tract to this purpoſe ;. no man being 
better qualified for ſuch a performance. Mr. Ray has put our Botaniſts upon daily ſearches 
after new plants; ſince his (2) Synopſis has told them what numerous diſcoveries: have been. 
lately made by Mr. Lhwyd in Wales, Mr..Lawſon in the northern counties in England, &c.. 
The like encouragements our Naturaliſts have from his and Mr. Willoughby's- Ornithology to- 
make further enquiries after the many hitherto undiſcovered ſpecies of birds; fince it is eaſily 
obſervable, that the authors of that work having had the greateſt aſſiſtance from Mr. Johnſon» 


and Mr. Jeſſop, both Yorkſhire men, there are in it more diſcoveries. of new kinds from the 


North, than from any other quarter of the kingdom. To all theſe muſt be added the many 


ingenious informations communicated, from moſt parts of the nation, in our Philoſophical 
Tranſactions ; eſpecially from ſome of the fore-mentioned chief naturaliſts of this age, Dr. Plott, 
Dr. Liſter, and Mr. Ray. | 
Some general accounts have been given of our Engliſh polity and frame of government; Goverws 

wherein our hiſtorian ought. to be well verſed: and converſant - eſpecially in thoſe that are ment. 
written by ſtateſmen, and ſuch as may be preſumed to have well underſtood the affairs-they treat 
on. Sir Thomas Smith's (3) Commonwealth of England has met with good applauſe, having 
been frequently printed both in Engliſh and Latin. There was alſo another ſmall treatiſe, 
intituled, The Authority, Form, and Manner of holding Parliaments, lately (4) publiſhed in- 
his name; but ſome have queſtioned, whether it be rightly fathered. Upon this latter ſubject 
we have a printed account of the opinion of Mr. Camden, (5) together with thoſe of Doderidge, 
Arthur Agard and Francis. Tate. Sir Walter Raleigh has hkewite written, as he uſed to do on 
all other ſubjects, moſt judiciouſly and (6) acutely upon the prerogatives of our parliaments ;, 
and Sir Robert Cotton's (7) Poſthuma are full of learning on the ſame topick. Innumerable 
almoſt are the treatiſes on the powers and conſtitution of theſe great councils ;; whereof thoſe - 
that follow have been reckoned of chief authority. 1. Hen. Elfing's (8) Antient Method and: 
Manner of holding Parliaments in England. 2. Henry (9) Scobel's Remembrances of the 
Methods, &c. in the Houſe of Lords. 3. Mr. John (10) Selden's Privileges of the 
Baronage of England, when they fit in Parliament. 4. W. Hakewell's (11) Modus tenendi 
Parliamentum, &c. 5. Arthur, Earl of (12) Angleſey's Privileges of the Houſe of Lords: 
and Commons ſtated. 6. Thomas (13) Hunt's Argument for the Biſhops Rights in judging. 
in Capital Caſes, 7. Letter of a (14) Gentleman, &c. ſhewing that the Biſhops are not Judges 
in Capital Caſes. 8. Dr. Stillingfleet's Anſwer to the ſaid Letter, reprinted in the Second Part 
of his (15) Eccleſiaſtical Caſes. 9. Lex (16) Parliamentaria, of the Law and Cuſtom, &c. 
By G. P. A good abſtract of all the reft. Dr. Chamberlain's Preſent State of England has 


been ſo well received, as to admit of a new edition almoſt yearly, ever ſince it was (17) firſt 


publiſhed.. It has been indeed, of late, very coarſely treated by a nameleſs ſcribbler, of 
Obſervations: on the Times: but he ſeems to have been hired to the drudgery of penning ſuch 
unmannerly reflections, by a gentleman who had newly publithed another book, much fuller» 
of miſtakes, under the like title. | 

As to what concerns our nobility and gentry, all that come within either of thoſe liſts, will Heraldry. 
allow that Mr. Selden's (18) Titles of Honour ought firſt to be well peruſed, for the gaining 
of a general notion of the diſtinction of degrees, from an emperor, down to a country 
gentleman::; and, after this, the volumes of Sir. William Dugdale's (19) Baronage of England ;, 


(4) Conſid. on the Theory of the Earth, P- 4 (2) Synopſis Method. geo. Lond. 1690. (3) Firſt publiſhed in 
Engliſh. 4to.. Lond. 1583. (4) 8vo. Lond. 1685. (5) High Court of Parliament, 8 vo. Lond. 1658. (6) Vid. 
Hen. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 491. (7) 8 vo. Lond. 1679. (8) 12mo. Lond. 1675. 3d. edit. (9) Bvo. Ib. 1689. 
(15) 8 O. Ib. 1704. (16) 8vo. Ib. 1698. (17) vo. Lond. 1668. (18) Fol. Lond. 1672, (19) Fol. 


which: 


Lond. 16755 and 1676. 
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PART which gives an account of the lives and proweſs of all our Engliſh nobility, from the coming 


I. 


Berks, 


' Bedford, 


Bucks, 


Cam- 
bridge. 


in of the Saxons, down to the year 1676. Whatever relates to the knights of the moſt noble 
order of the garter, is compleatly ſhewn us by Mr. Aſhmole, in his moſt elaborate and perfect 
(1) work on that ſubject. For inferior ranks we have them in the books of heraldry that 


have been publiſhed by Wyrley, Brooks, Vincent, Dugdale, and eſpecially Guillim ; of the 


(2) two laſt editions of whoſe book it is obſerved, that R. Blome has ſo diſguiſed and ſpoiled 
it, that if the author, or authors of it were living, they would fcarce know it. What is miſſin 

in theſe, will be abundantly ſupplied out of the great treaſury of MS. collections in the heralds 
college at London ; wherein are innumerable inſcriptions, arms, epitaphs, pedigrees, liſts of 
precedence at coronations and funerals, &c. as likewiſe in the Cottonian and Harleyan libraries. 
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Of particular Deſcriptions of Counties; with their Cities and great Towns. 


T is ſo much the general humour of mankind to be fond of their native ſoil, and places 
of their chief refidence and abode, that hiſtorians muſt not pretend to be ſo far of a different 


compoſition from their neighbours, as not to be ſubje& to the common frailty. They are as 
liable to diſcover their dotage, in this particular, as other ordinary mortals; and thence it comes 


that Ingulfus's hiſtory is ſo full of Crowland, W. Newbrigenſis's of Yorkſhire, M. Paris's of 
St. Albans, &c. whenever any ſhadow of an opportunity is offered. It is from the ſame 
principle that we have few counties in England, whoſe records have not been carefully fought 
out, and endeavours uſed to preſerve them, by ſome of their ſons; who have uſually proved 
more happy in ſuch undertakings (as having gone about them with moſt hearty zeal and 


application) than any of our more general writers. Thoſe that I have met with of this kind, 


are here drawn into order and rank, according to the following alphabetical liſts of our ſeveral 
counties, 

Berkſhire has not hitherto, that J know of, had its general antiquities, nor its natural hiſtory, 
collected by any body. Only, the caſtle and chapel of Windfor, have been at large treated on 
by the excellent pen of Elias Aſhmole, efquire, in his hiſtory of the knights of the garter, 
before mentioned. In that work he told us, That he defigned a more compleat hiſtory of the 
caſtle; and that he had made collections in order to it: which collections are now in his 
Muſeum at Oxford; where are alſo very conſiderable materials (of his own gathering) for a 
general hiſtory of Berkſhire, 5 „ — 

Bedfordſhire is under the like misfortune ; though the hiſtory of Punftable (of which in its 
proper place) and other records are not wanting, to furniſh out materials for ſuch a work. 

Buckinghamſhire has had the happineſs to have ſome of its borders (about Ambroſden, &c.) 
curiouſly deſcribed, and its antiquities preſerved by the ingenious (3) Dr. Kennet, whoſe 


Parochial Antiquities will be duly valued, as long as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory bears any repute 


amongſt us. 

Cantorideeſbire. A little of both the, natural hiſtory and antiquities of this county is touched 
on by Sir William Dugdale, in his hiſtory of the (4) imbanking and draining of divers fens 
and marſhes, both in foreign parts, and in this kingdom. A catalogue of the indigenous 
plants of Cambridgeſhire, was long ſince publiſhed by (5) Mr. Ray; augmented afterwards 


by Mr. Stoneſtreet, and Mr. Dent. There is alſo a MS. hiſtory of this county by Mr. Laire 


(r) Fol. Lond. 1672, (2) Fol. Lond. 1600, and 1679. (3) 4to. Oxon, 1695. (4) Fol.—Lond. 8 
(5) Svo. Lond. 1669, ä 5 | | | | wy 
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of Shephred, near Royſton : whoſe ſon intends to depoſit it in ſome of the college libraries in 
Cambridge. The writers upon the affairs of the univerſity belonging to another place. 
Cheſhire was long ſince deſcribed by Lucian, a monk, ſoon after the conqueſt ; whoſe work 
is cited by (4) Campden, as a piece of great rarity, and good value. S. Erdeſwick, the 
great antiquary of Staffordſhire, ſeems to have written alſo ſomething of the hiſtory of this 
county ; as is intimated by his MS. book, in the hands of ſeveral gentlemen of Staffordſhire, 
which begins thus: (5) © Having diſpoſed with myſelf to take a further view of the ſhires of 
Staffordſhire and Cheſter, &c.“ A third deſcription of this county (geographical and hiſtorical) 
was written by W. Smith, Rouge-dragon, purſuivant at arms, and left in the hands of Sir 
Ranulph Crew, ſometime lord chief-juſtice of the King's Bench ; whoſe grandchild (Sir R. 
Crew) afterwards publiſhed it. A fourth was compiled by W. Webb, M. A. and ſometime 
town-clerk of Cheſter; which was thought worthy the publiſhing by that judicious antiquary, 
Sir Simon Archer of Tamworth. Theſe two laſt were afterwards printed together, under the 
title of (6) The Vale Royal of England, by Daniel King; who took care to have the work 
beautified with ſeveral cuts of heraldry and topography. 'The accounts given of this King by 
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Cheſter. 


(7) Mr. Fuller, and the (8) Oxford antiquary, are very widely different: fo that whether he 


was lux patriæ, as the former ſtiles him, or (in the other's plain Engliſh) a filly fellow, and an 
errant knave, I know not. Sir Peter (9) Leiceſter's hiſtorical antiquities were alſo, no doubt, 
chiefly intended to do honour to this county: for though the firſt book pretends to treat of the 
general affairs of Great-Britain and Ireland, its true deſign was to introduce (What alone comes 
to be handled in the ſecond) the antiquities of Cheſhire, and chiefly of Bucklow hundred. 
The conteſts which hereupon happened betwixt Sir Peter and his kinſman, Sir Thomas 
Manwaring, are not worth the remembering, as belonging rather to the men of the law than 
hiſtory. There is an old MS. hiſtory of the earldom of Cheſter, quoted (out of Bennet library) 
by Mr. (10) Selden ; the ſum whereof, I imagine, has been publiſhed by Judge Doderidge, in 
the hiſtory he (11) wrote of the ancient and modern eſtate of this earldom, together with that 
of the principality of Wales, and dutchy of Cornwall. In this treatiſe Sir John, with a great 
deal of induſtry and exactneſs, calculates the ancient and preſent revenues of this palatinate; 
but is not fo curious in clearing up its original hiſtory. This defect is fince very much ſupplied 
by the labours of the late (12) ingenious Mr. Harrington, who has left behind him ſeveral 
excellent remarks on that ſubject, together with other good collections relating to the antiquities 
of this county. Several books, ſays (13) John Puts, were written by Henry Bradſhaw, a 
benedictine monk, who died A. D. 1513. De Antiquitate & Magnificentia Urbis Ceſtriæ. All 
which, I am apt to believe, are ſwallowed up by another work, ſays that gentleman, his Life of 
St, Werburg, which is ſtill to be had in ſeveral of our libraries. 

Cornwall. The ſurvey of this county is ſo exactly taken by (14) R. Carew, eſquire, that 
there will be only occaſion for poſterity carefully to continue a work ſo excellently begun; and 
to which Mr. Camden acknowledges himſelf indebted for the chief light he had in theſe 
parts. This book, with large additions, was lately in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Chiſwell, bookſeller 
in London ; who propoſed to oblige us with a new edition. It is now, amongſt many other 
valuable curioſities of the like kind, in Mr. Rawlinſon's library. There was alſo an hiſtorical 
account of this county in MS. penned by J. Norden (who, Mr. Camden (15) tells us, did 
ſometime travel into this part of the kingdom) in the hands of the learned Dr. Gale. Sir John 
Doderidge's Hiſtory of the Dutchy has been already mentioned in Cheſhire. 

Cumberland. There is a manuſcript deſcription of this county, written by one Mr. Denton 
of Cardew, about fifty or fixty years ago, which ſeems to be done with good care and judgment; 
copics whereof are in the hands of ſeveral of the gentry, It chiefly treats of families, 
pedigrees, conveyances of eſtates and manors, &c. but occaſionally handles ſome other 


Cornwall, 


Cumber- 
land. 


(4) Britan. in Cheſh. MS. in Bibl. Bodl. (5) Athen. Oxon. Vol. J. p. 275, (6) Fol. Lond. 1656. (7) Worthies 


of Engl. p. 184. in Cheſh. (8) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 163. (9) Fol. Lond. 1673. (10) Titles of Hon. p. 729. 
2 I J 4to. Lond. 1630. (1z) See Camd. Brit. N. E. p. 566. (13) Page 690. (14) 4to, Lond, 1602. (15) Camd, 
piſt, p. 72, 8 1 
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PART antiquities of a more general nature and higher date. Some obſervations have alſo been made- 


I * 


Derby. 


Devon. 


Dor ſe t. 


Darham. 


Eſſex. 


(ut) Vitellins, D. zo, (12) Ath, Oxon, Vol. II. p. 465. 


lately, relating to the natural hiſtory of Cumberland ; which may very probably, ere long, 
come into as many hands. The antiquities of the city of Carliſle are collected by Dr, H. Todd, 
prebendary of that church; and are now, or ſhould be, in the poſſeſſion of the mayor and 
aldermen. 

Derbyſhire. The mines of this county ſhould, methinks, invite ſome of our inquiſitive 
naturaliſts to give us as particular an account of the metals and minerals, as Ed. Manlow, 
ſometimes ſteward of the works, has done of the miners, in his book, entituled, (1) Cuſtoms. 
of the (2) Barge-Moot-Court ; which has been improved by T. Houghton in his (3) Collection 
of the Laws, Liberties, &c. of the Mines and Miners of Derbyſhire. I thould alſo think the 
wonders of the Peak are as proper a ſubject for a philoſopher to write on in proſe, as they can 
be for the moſt exalted poetry of either (4) Mr. Hobbs. or (5) Mr. Cotton; and that Buxton- 
Wells deſerve a better deſcriber than antiquated (6) John Jones. There is a MS. in the Mu- 
ſeum at Oxford; which bears the title of Phil. Kinder's Natural Hiſtory of Derbyſhire ; but 
it is only (as the author himſelf there calls it) a ſhort proluſion to an intended future hiſtory, 
and has little in it worth the conſulting, or looking after. 

Devonſhire. Northcot, baronet, is reported to have written a Deſcription of Devon-- 
mire; the a whereof is all along quoted by Tho. Fuller in his Worthies, when he 
comes to treat of that county; though he ſays nothing of him amongſt its writers. Tho. 
Riſdon's Survey, or Chorographical Deſcription of Devonſhire, was common in MS. among- 
the gentry of that county; and is now publiſhed in print, 8vo. London, 1713. It is ſaid one 
(7) Weſtcote either wrote another ſurvey ;. or, at leaſt, had a hand in that which was compoſed 
by Riſdon. TI with this Weſtcote be not the ſame man with Dr. Fuller's Northcote ; for he is: 
often further miſtaken than from Weſt to North.. The remarkable Antiquities of the City of. 
Exeter were publiſhed by (8) Richard Iſaac; but, as a (9) worthy perſon obſerves, the book 
is a dry collection, and full of miſtakes; there being nothing worth the peruſal which had: 
not been before remarked in J. Hooker's Deſcription, reprinted in Holinſhead's Chronicle. 

Dorſetſhire. Unleſs Mr. Etrick, who obliged the late publiſher of the Britannia with ſome 
of his remarks, will furniſh us with the antiquities of this county, I cannot tell from what 


quarter we are to expect them. Mr. Rawlinſon will affiſt the undertaker with two volumes of 


MS. extracts of Records; with ſeveral pedigrees of its chief families. 

Durham. Dr. E. Wilſon has: furniſhed us with a taſte of its natural hiſtory, in his (10) 
Spadacrene Dunelmenſis: but the collections made by Mr. Mickleton, are perhaps the only 
papers extant which treat of the civil affairs of this county, as diſtinct from the ecclcfiaſtical ;: 


and indeed, conſidering, the whole was anciently, and the. greateſt part is ſtill the church's. 
patrimony, the matter is not much to be wondered at. The city of Durham is deſcribed in a 


MS. old Engliſh, or Saxon Poem, in (11) Sir John Cotton's library ;, wherein are great ſtore of 


materials for the hiſtory of this city. and county... 

Eſſex. There 18-a report of J. Norden's having written a ſurvey of this county, a thin folio- 
MS. in Sir Edm, Turner's library, and that Mr. Strangman has attempted the collection of its 
antiquities :. but, whatever their performances may have been, we had cauſe to hope for good 
things on that ſubject, from Mr. Qufley, who has given a ſpecimen of his work in what he 
has communicated in the new edition of Camden: but he is dead, and in what hands his 
papers are left, I know not. The Deſcription. of: Harwich with all its Appurtenances and 
Antiquities was written by. Silas Taylor, author of the Hiſtory of Gavelkind, who was a ſtore- 
Keeper at that port, A. D. 1665. The book was never printed; and where it is to be had ins 
manuſcript, my (12) author does not inform. me; but Mr. Samuel Dale can. tell. the 


curious reader. wes 


| (1) 8vo. Land. 165.3. (2) Bergemoot is the truer writing. (3) 12mo. Bond. 1687. (4) De Mirabilibus Pecci. 


410. Lond. 1666. (5) 4to. Lond. 168 1. (6); S vo. Lond. 157 2. (7) Athen. Oxon, Vol. I. p. - 5 17 (8) gvo. Lond. 


1681. (9) Wh. Kenner's Eife of Somn p. 20. V. Holinſh; Chron, p. 1007, p. 1028. (10) 8 vo. Lond. 1675. 
Gloceſterſhire, 
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 Gloceſterſhire, Whether the Chronicon Claudioceſtriæ, written by (1) Andrew Horn, a 
ſuppoſed citizen of Gloceſter, God knows when, ſpeaks wholly, or at all, of the affairs of this 
county, is mighty uncertain : but we are pretty ſure that (2) Sir Matthew Hales made large 
collections to that purpoſe, though he did not live to fit. them for the preſs. Propoſals were 
alſo (3) long fince publiſhed, for printing the antiquities of Gloceſterſhire, by Mr. Abel 
Wantner; who, meeting with the diſcouragements that were ſuitable to the man's buſy 
meddling in things-beyond his ſphere, was content to enjoy the fruits of his labour himſelf, 
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the public not admitting of his ſervices. The city of Gloceſter's military government has been 


accounted for by (4) John Corbet; and the laws and cuſtoms of the miners in the foreſt of 
Dean, by an (5) anonymous writer. The late Sir Robert Atkins, knight, left behind him a 
durable monument. (fo ſays his epitaph) in the (6) Ancient and Preſent State of Gloceſterſhire: 
many of the materials whereof were, to my own certain knowledge, gathered by Dr. Robert 


Parſons, late chancellor of the dioceſe, in the alphabetical order of pariſhes, wherein they now 


ſtand; and he had alſo tranſcripts of the charters of foundation and, endowment of the 
biſhoprick; the like of the dean and chapter of Tewkeſbury, and other monaſteries, of St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, &c. which makes ſo large a figure in the whole work : though perhaps 
the copy of King Charles the Second's to the city, and ſome other records relating to the preſent 
Nate, may be Sir Robert's proper collection. The proſpects of the ſeats, and draughts of the 
arms, of the nobility and gentry, are alſo valuable ornaments, entirely owing to the worthy 
gentleman himſelf, 5 | | 
Hampſhire. The county 1s yet undeſcribed : but a deſcription of the city of Wincheſter, with 


an hiſtorical relation of divers memorable occurrences touching the ſame, is ſaid to have been 


written by (7) John Truſſel; who was himſelf ſometime alderman of that city, and continued 
S. Daniel's hiſtory. I gueſs it to be too voluminous to appear in print, rather than, as (8) Dr. 


Kennet preſumes it, too imperfect. Something to the ſame purpoſe was likewiſe written by 


Dr. Bettes; whoſe book is ſtill in MS. As are alſo, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Butler's remarks on the 


monuments in this antient city. A general Survey of the Iſle of Wight, part of this county, 


was written by (9) Sir Francis Enollis, knight of the garter, and privy-counſellor to Queen 
Elizabeth ; a manuſcript copy whereof was in the library of the late Earl of Angleſey. There 


Ha mp - 
ſhire, 


is alſo a (10) fragment, of ſeventeen quarto pages, entituled, Antiquitates Inſulæ Vecte, in 


Bodley's Library, among the MSS. of Richard James, fellow of C. C. C. in Oxtord, an 


eminent antiquary ; who died at Sir Thomas Cotton's in Weſtminſter, A. D. 1638, an 


imperfect piece, T. T. | | 5 5 
Hartfordſhire, A (11) Chorographical Deſcription of this county was publiſhed by John 


Norden, gentleman ; whom we ſhall again meet with in Kent and Middleſex, as we have had 
already occaſion to mention him in other counties. Its (12) Hiſtorical Antiquities have been, 


with great labour and coſt, collected and publiſhed by Sir Henry Chauncy, knight, ſerjeant at 
law; who, in the courſe of his practice, had frequent opportunities of viewing the patrimonial 
records of the moſt antient families in his neighbourhood, This gave the firſt riſe to his deſign; 
which he afterwards carried on by a farther ſearch into more publick evidences in leiger-books, 


and other old manuſcripts, as high as Domeſday. After a general deſcription, with liſts of 


their earls, ſheriffs, &c. he travels through every particular pariſh of each hundred; and gives 
the hiſtory of the manors, advowſons, and endowments of the churches, ſucceſhon of their 
incumbents, &c. Some digreſſions, a little foreign to his purpoſe, have increaſed the bulk of 
his work; but he hopes that every good chriſtian reader will excuſe his being in a religious 
tranſport, when he ſets his foot on holy ground ; and more particularly, when he comes to the 
place of the ſufferings of our firſt martyr St. Alban. The Swan's Tale, written by Vallance, 
is lately reprinted by Mr. Hearne, wherein ſome parts of Hartfordſhire are briefly and elegantly 
deſcribed, in imitation of Leland's Cygnæa Cantio. | | 


(t) J. Pitts, p. 923. (2) See his Life, by Dr. Burnet, MS. in Bibl. Hoſp. Lincoln. (3) A. D. 1683. (4) vo. 

Lond. 1651. (5) 12mo. Lond. 1687. (6) Fol. Lond. 1712. (7) Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 380. (8) Life of Somn. 

p. 21. (9) Athen, Oxon, Vol, I. p. 288. (10) Id. 101 p. 525. (11) 4to. Lond. 1593. (12) Fol. Lond. 1700. 
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Herefordſhire. Silas Taylor, before-mentioned in Eſſex, ſpent four years in collecting the 
antiquities, pedigrees, epitaphs, &c. of this county, and his papers are now in the famous 
Harleyan library. The (17) ranſack he made, during the times of uſurpation, in the libraries 
of the cathedral churches of Hereford and Worceſter, might furniſh him with a greater plenty 
of materials, than (it may be) a man will eafily meet with at this day: and therefore his 
collections are (18) juſtly recommended as a good apparatus for any that ſhall hereafter write 
on the ſame ſubject. i 1 85 

Huntingdonſhire. Sir Robert Cotton is reported to have (19) written that defcription which 
John Speed has publiſhed of this county. But the late learned publiſher of Sir Robert's (20) 
Life, ſays, it is only probable, from the great ſtore of collections that he had made out of 
Domeſday, &c. to that purpoſe, that he had projected ſuch an hiſtory. He does not believe 


that he ever finiſhed any thing of that nature. 


Kent. Let © this be obſerved for the honour of Kent, fays an (1) ingenious and learned 
ce gentleman, native of this county, that while other counties, and but few of them, have met 
« with fingle pens to give the hiſtory and deſcription of them, ours has had no leſs than four 
ce writers, to celebrate the glories of it:“ Lambard, Somner, Kilburn, and Philpot, He wilt 


not, I hope, take it ill, if we enlarge the catalogue. Both Bale and Pitts expreſsly reckon the 
Itinerarium Cantiæ among John Leland's compofures; ſo that I fhould think he beſtowed 


ſomething of more care than ordinary in diſpoſing the remarks he made on this county. W. 


Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, was indeed the firſt account which was (2) publiſhed; and 
it was not only highly applauded by Camden, and other chief judges of ſuch matters, but gave 


the hint to many more men of learning, to endeavour the like ſervices for their ſeveral counties. 
It was not well approved by the gentlemen of the Roman communion. Reiner (3) particularly 
cenſures it as a work undertaken, and carried on, with a deſign to expoſe the lewdnefles and 
debaucheries of the late inhabitants of the monaſteries of that county; in deſeribing whereof, 
he thinks, many things are ſpitefully miſrepreſented. Mr. Somner (4), it appears, fully 
propoſed to have given us the antiquities of the whole county; and had certainly made very 
great progreſs towards the completing the work, as appears by his manuſcripts, now in the 
tibrary of the cathedral church of Canterbury. It is not doubted but he would mightily have 
enlarged W. Lambard's Perambulation; and he gives us ſome ſpecimen of his deſign to correct 
alſo his errors, by marking ſuch as came in his way, in ſome of his (5) treatiſes already 
publiſned. However, we are not wholly deprived of this great work, ſome part of it havin 


been lately publiſhed under the title of (6) A Treatiſe of the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent; 


wherein, and in Dr. Gibſon's notes upon it, we have as intire a difcourſe as we could wiſh for 
on that ſubject; rectifying a great many miſtakes in Camden, Lambard, Philpot, &c. and 
diſcovering the true ſituation of thoſe ancient places. Philpot's (7) Villare Cantianum was not 
written by Thomas Philpot, whoſe name it bears, but by his father John, Somerſet Herald; 
who 1s only owned to be author of the additional hiſtory of the High-Sheriffs of the County : 
And what faith, a learned (8) countryman of his puts the queſtion in my mouth, ean be given 
to him, that could afford to rob his own father of the credit of his book ? Kilburn's (9) Survey 
of Kent, you may take (10) Dr. Kennet's word for it, is all modern and ſuperficial. Another 
ſurvey of the county, in proportion to the reſt of the ſame author's, was drawn by John Norden; 


which none have hitherto thought worth the handing to the preſs, and few have reckoned ſo 


conſiderable as to mention it. To theſe, I think, we may add John Weaver's (11) Funeral 
Monuments; a great ſhare of them having been collected in the dioceſes of Canterbury and 
Rocheſter. But let the reader never forget the remark made on him by (12) Mr. Wharton; 
that he has moſt fcandaloufly miſtaken the numeral letters and figures in moſt of the inſcriptions 


\ (17) Athen. Oxon. Vol. IT. p. 465. (18) Hiſt. & Antiquit. Oxon. Part II. p. 368. (19) Tho. Fullers Ch. Hiſt. 


lib. 6. p. 295. and Hiſt, of Waltham, p. 12. (20) 'Th. Smith, Vit. D. R. Cotton, p. 23. Vid. & Bibl, Cor, Tiber. 
E. 8. 81. (1) Kenner's Lite of Somn. p. 38. (2) qto. Lond. 1570, 1596, &c. (3) Apoſt. Bened. in Angl. p. 162. 
(4) Kennet's Lite of Somn. p. 33, 34, 35. -(5) Antiq. of Canterb. p. 77, 88, 381. (6) 8vo. Oxon. 1693. (7) Fol. 


377 38. (9) qto. Lond. 1659. (10). Lite of Somn. p. 37. 
he 
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he tranſcribed, which makes it hazardous for an antiquary to rely upon his authority. Both PART 


Mr. Somner's excellent (13) Treatiſe of Gavelkind, and Silas Taylor's (14) Hiſtory of the ſame, 


ought alſo to be referred to the catalogue of this county's hiſtorians and antiquaries z as explainin 

an ancient cuſtom, whereof there are now hardly any remains elſewhere within the King's 
dominions. The Hiſtory of the City of Canterbury ſeems to have been penned long ſince by 
Will. Gillingham, a benedictine monk of that place; who is (15) ſaid to have written De 
Rebus Cantuarienſibus, about the year 1399, John Twyne (16) mentions ſome collections that 
he had made tending to illuſtrate the antiquities of this city: But Mr. Somner aſſures us, he 
could no more meet with them than with thoſe of Tho. Spot, mentioned by Bale. But its 
everlaſting monument is, W. Somner's (17) Antiquiries of Canterbury, or a Survey of that ancient 
City, with its Suburbs and Cathedral: a work which ſecured the honour of all that the title-page 
mentions, from the levelling fury and madneſs of the time wherein it was publiſhed ; and is 
deſervedly recommended, both by the author's enemies and friends, as a piece moſt exquiſitely 
perfect in its kind. This book was (18) publiſhed again, ſome years ago, by the late 
induſtrious Mr, N. Battely, with ſuch additions and corrections, as the author thought 
neceſſary to leave behind him: But theſe are not ſo confiderable, as the learned writer of Mr. 
Somner's life had repreſented them. This was fit to be premiſed, that the worthy publiſher 
might not be defrauded of the due reputation of, what is intirely his own, the ſecond part of 


this volume; which bears the title of Cantuaria Sacra, and, relating wholly to the affairs of the 
church, will have its place amongſt our eccleſiaſtical writers. However, there is an elegant 


poſthumous diſcourſe, written by this gentleman's brother, the late Archdeacon Battely, which 
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I. 


is called (19) Antiquitates Rutupinæ, and properly belongs to this part. It gives the reader 


a moſt entertaining account of the ancient Rutupiæ and Regulbium, with other cities and ports 
on the coaſts of Kent, well known to the Romans, whoſe money and other utenſils, is here 
daily diſcovered, and was plentifully collected by the curious author. The Spaw-waters at 
Tunbridge are treated on by Lod. Rowzee and P. Madan, MM. DD. And the Chronicle of 
Rocheſter, collected chiefly from the Texxus Roffenſis mentioned elſewhere, is. written by 
Edm. Bedenham, Eſq; MS. 

Lancaſhire. , A few years ago Dr. R. Keurden ſent out propoſals for the printing his Brigantia 
Lancaſtrienſis Reſtaurata, or, A Hiſtory of the honourable Dukedom or County Palatine of 
Lancaſter ; which, he told us, was compoſed, and laid ready for the preſs, in five volumes. I 
know not how the deſign came to miſcarry; but to imagine that the vaſtneſs of the undertaking 
flackened its pace. It were to be wiſhed the induſtrious author would oblige us with an abſtract 
of ſuch diſcoveries in it as are purely new to us, and his own. There can hardly be any danger 
of his meeting with better encouragement and ſucceſs upon ſuch a freſh attempt: whereas it 
could not well prove otherwiſe than a very clogging method to propoſe the taking off a volume 
or two of general preliminaries, before we came at, the main buſineſs, the antiquities of Lan- 
caſhire. Some particulars relating to the antiquities of the northern parts of this county were 


Lancaſter, 


communicated to the undertaker of the new (20) edition of Camden, by Sir Dan. Fleming, kt. 
who was a perſon of great curioſity and judgment in theſe. matters, and made much larger 


collections than could be brought within io ſmall a compaſs as the nature of that work would 
admit of. Its natural hiſtory is compiled by Dr. Charles Leigh, who took upon him to furniſh 
us with that of (1) Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and the Peak of Derbyſhire. The field ſeemed to be 
large and wide, and every body hoped for a proportionable crop : but either the ſoil was barren, 
or the huſbandman unſkilful, beyond compariſon. The author had, ſome years before, ſent 
abroad fome diſcourſes in Latin, under the titles of (2) Phthifiologia Lancaſtrienſis, and 
Tentamen Philoſophicum de Mineralibus Aquis in eodem Comitatu obſervatis; which, meetin 


with a pretty kind reception, would, he believed, if floridly tranſlated, and diſhed up with a 


little additional garniture, bear a ſecond edition, under- the bewitching title of The Natural 


(13) 4to. Lond. 1660. (14) 4to. Lond. 1663. (15) Jo. Pitts, p. 562. (16) Comment. de Reb. Albion. (17) 


4, Lond. 1640, (18) Fol. Lond, 1703. (19) 8y0.. Lond, (20) B:itan, Camd, N. E, p. $02, (1) Fol. Oxon. 


1700. (2) 8vo. Lond. 1694. 
Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, &c. It is indeed very little that we have in his book, beſides the forementioned treatiſcs 
newly vamped ; together with ſome fide-reflections on his contemporary phyſicians, Dr. Liſter, 
Dr. Pierce, Dr. Guidot, &c. Only Sir John Floyer and Dr. Woodward were in his good 
graces, when his book entered the preſs; but the latter, notwithſtanding his being a learned 
and ingenious writer, and of a charming ſtyle, loſt ground afterwards, upon ſome rufflings which 
our author met with at Oxford, from ſome of the doCtor's friends. To pals by his opinion of 
foſſil- plants, as he calls them, being purely Juſus nature, it muſt be granted that ſome diſco- 
veries are intirely new, and the man's own: As, in the naturaliſt's part of his work, that there 
are ſome ſerpent-ſtones which ſtill retain the head and teeth of the aboriginal viper; and, in the 
antiquary's, that the Brigantes were Phænicians, and the city of Cheſter, the work of Magus the 
grandchild of Japhet. I wonder, that in his expatiating on fiſhes, he did not hit upon the ſtory 
of the herring-hog; which was found on the ſhore near Wirehall, by Sir John Bridgeman, 
chief juſtice of Cheſter, as be was riding his lent circuit, in the year 1636, It was twenty yards 
and a foot in length, and five yards high. Its cry was heard fix or ſeven miles; and fo hideous, 
that no body, for ſome time, durſt come near it : This is as well atteſted, as the molt authentic 
in his collection. To this may be added, Dr. Edm. Burlace's (3) Latham Spaw, with ſome 
remarkable caſes and cures effected by it; and (4) a ſhort treatiſe touching the manner of 
making ſalt of ſea-ſand in this county. The town of Mancheſter has its particular hiſtory written 
by one Richard Hollingworth, an active preſbyterian preacher, in the beginning of our civil 
wars; which may be ſeen in MS. in their College-Library. I 
Leiceſterſhire is nobly deſcribed by William Burton, eſq; a native of this county, and 
barriſter at law. His (5) deſcription runs in an alphabetical order of the villages; and his 
method has been obſerved by many more that have fince endeavoured the like ſervices for other 
counties. The work conſiſts chiefly of deſcents, pedigrees and moot-caſes : But the author was 
afterwards ſenſible of its main defect, and therefore very much enlarged and enriched it with an 
addition of Roman, Saxon, and other antiquities. This appears from his own letter to Sir 
Robert Cotton, ſtill extant; and the book itſelf, thus improved, is (6) ſaid to have been lately 
in the poſſeſſion of Walter Chetwind, of Ingeſtree, near Stafford, eſq; who had alſo other 
manuſcripts of the ſaid Mr. Burton's compoture, 
Lincolnſhire wants an hiſtorian of {kill and courage anſwerable to the vaſt ſtore of materials, of 
all kinds, which are there to be had. Its fens and marſhes are indeed pretty largely treated on by 
Sir William Dugdale, in his (7) hiſtory of imbanking; and, in the year 1671, there was 
publiſhed a ſhort relation of great damages done by a tempeſt and overflowing of the tides in this 
county and Norfolk: But its main body lies yet undeſcribed, to the reproach of all thoſe perſons 
of learning and ingenuity that are its natives. R. Butcher's Survey of Stamford is often quoted 
by Tho. Fuller, in his Worthies, when he comes to ſpeak of Lincolnſhire ; as it is likewiſe, 
very frequently, by J. Wright, in his antiquities of Rutland. It was printed in the year 1646. 
Middleſex. John Norden (8) publiſhed a deſeription of this county, about the ſame time that 
he wrote his other, ſomewhat ſhorter, of Hartfordſhire. Both theſe ſurveys are mentioned by 
(9) John Stow, as undertaken, and publiſhed, in imitation of W. Lambard's Perambulation of 
Kent. The funeral monuments within the dioceſe of London, were collected, after his faſhion, 
by J. Weever.; and we were lately encouraged to hope for the natural hiſtory of the county by 
Dr. Plott, who died before he had perfected his deſign. Tho. Johnſon's little ſhort Account of 
the Plants that grow wild on (10) Hampſtead-heath, is the only thing publiſhed that looks this 
way; and it is ſo inconſiderable as hardly to deſerve mentioning. The firſt deſcription of the 
famous city of London, now extant, was wtitten by one W. Stephens or Fits-Stephens, a monk 
of Canterbury, about the year 1190. It is a ſmall tract of about ten pages in quarto.; and is 
publiſhed by J. Stow, as an appendix to his furvey, under the title of Stephanides. Robert 
Bale, recorder of the city, A. D. 1461. is alſo faid to have written ſeveral treatiſes on that 


(3) 8vo. Lond; 1670. (4) Ray's Engl. Words, &c. p. 209. (5) Fol. Lond. 1622. (6) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II, 


p- 36. (7) Fol, Lond. 1662, (8) Ato. Lond, 1593. (9) Survey of Lond. in Epiſt. Dedic. (10) Svo. Lond. 1632. 
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fabje& ; which were long kept as choice rarities in the public library of the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, and whereof my (18) author reckons up the titles of theſe three: 1. Londinenſis 
Urbis Chronicon. 2. De Conſulibus & Præfectis ejus. 3. Inftrumenta Libertatum Urbis. 
The ſame gentleman makes R. Fabian write a couple of treatiſes upon the affairs of London: 
but I ſuppoſe all he ever penned of that kind, is in his printed chronicle. John Stow, we are 


ſure, wrote and (19) publiſhed a Survey of London; and owns himſelf put upon the under- 


taking by Mr. Lambard's general invitation to the ſeveral antiquaries of this kingdom, to write 
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the hiſtories of their native counties. The account he gives is very particular and full; running 


through every one of the twenty-ſix wards, and affording a good view of the government of 


this city (together with Weſtminſter and Southwark) eccleſiaſtical and civil; the churches, 
hoſpitals, and other religious houſes: a catalogue of their mayors and ſheriffs, down to the 
fortieth year of Queen Elizabeth, &c. The whole is collected out of our beſt hiſtorians, and 
moſt authentic records; and diſcovers a deal of induſtry and accuracy in the worthy and 


honeſt author. It appears he had peruſed the ſmall treatiſe called the City-Law in its original: 


fo that there: was little occaſion for the tranſlation and publiſhing of that (20) afterwards. But 
becauſe the ſtate of this mighty city is wonderfully changed ſince his time, we are in daily 


expectance of a new edition of this book; with very conſiderable additions and improvements. 


Sir George Buck's treatiſe of the inns of court, under the title of the third Univerfity of 


England, we have in the end of Stow's Chronicle: and James Howel's (1) Londinopolis has 


very little in it more than what he has copied from the fore- mentioned ſurvey ; nor is De 
Laun's pretended preſent ſtate of the city much different from what we have there. Indeed, 


ſeveral new diſcoveries and obſervations touching its mighty growth, and number of its inhabi- 


rants, proving that they are more than in Rome, Paris and Roan; that they are above 696,000. 


people, &c. have been advanced, in ſome (2) eſſays in political arithmetic, by one of the moſt 


eminent mathematicians and virtuoſos of this age, Sir William Petty, who was alſo the chief 
director and guthor of a piece publiſhed ſometime before by one John Graunt, and entituled, 


Natural and Politieat Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality in London. The dreadful fire 
which happened in this famous city, in the year 1666, will for ever remain, one of its chief 


epocha's ; and of this we Nave (3) two hiſtorical narratives: one according fo the reports made 


to a committee in parliament z and another publiſhed by Edward Waterhouſe. The epitaphs 
of our kings, princes and nobles, that lie buried in the abbey-church at Weſtminſter, were firſt 


collected by John Skelton, a famous poet; who, for making too bold with Cardinal Wolſey, 


in ſome of his ſatires, (4) ended his days miſerably within the precincts of the aſylum of that 
church, A. D. 1529, 'Theſe were afterwards enlarged by (5) Camden; and eompleated by 
H. Keep, under the name of (6) Monumenta Weſtmonaſterienſia. The monuments: of St. 
Paul's, the cathedral of this dioceſe, will be treated on elſewhere. MS. treatiſes, touching the 

ſtate of London, Bibl. Cott. Nero, A. VI. Veſp. D. XVI. 

Norfolk. The pen was long ſince drawn in defence of this county by. one John de S. Omero, 
or Saintemer, a Norfolk man, and (7) ſtudent in Cambridge, about the year 1219, when a 
certain monk of Peterborough, taking upon him to libel the inhabitants of that county in Latin 
doggrel, was anſwered in his own way by this John. The epitaphs here, with ſome other 


antiquities, were collected by J. Weever, who (8) refers us for further ſatisfaction to Sir Hen. 


Spelman's Iceni; which is now publiſhed by (9) Dr. Gibſon. Something relating to the 
natural hiſtory of Norfolk may be had from Sir William LAS imbanking ; and 
in a little treatiſe entituled, (10) Mercurius Centralis, or, a Diſcourſe of ſubterranean Cockle, 


Norfolk. 


Muſcle and Oyſter-ſhels, found in digging a Well at Sir William Doylie's in this County, It 
is a letter from one Tho. Lawrence, M. A. to Sir Thomas Brown. To which may be added, 


the already mentioned relation of the damages done by a tempeſt on the coaſts of this county 
and Lincolnſhire. The city of Norwich was deſcribed by Alexander Nevil, whoſe book is 


(18) Jo. Pitts, p. 654. (19) 4to. Lond. 1598. (20) 8vo. Lond. 1647; (1) Fol. Lond. 1657. (2) 8vo. Lond. 


686, $7. (3) Both printed A. P. 1667. (4) Jo. Pitts, p. 702. (5) 4to. Lond. 1606. (6) 8vo. Lond. 1682, 


67). Joh. Pitts, p. 294. (8) Fun, Mon. ſub fm. (9) Fol: Oxon. 1698, (10) 12mo, Lond, 16604. 
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PART quoted by (11) Sir Henry Spelman; and was long ſince publiſhed, with its author's treatiſe, 
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De Furoribus Norfolcienfium Ketto Duce, quarto, Lond. 1575. We have Sir Tho. Brown's 
(12) Urn-Burial, or, a Diſcourſe of ſepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk; and (13) his 
Repertorium, or, an Account of the Tombs and Monuments in the Cathedral-Church of 
Norwich. To this are added ſome letters which paſſed between him and Sir William Dugdale, 
on matters of antiquity; as alſo a diſcourſe, de Schola Regia Norwicenſi, with catalogues of 
the biſhops, priors, deans, &c. of the cathedral church. It was long fince pronuſed, and 
I know not what occafion Sir Thomas has ever given any body to ſuſpect, that ought of his 
penning ſhould (14) “ rather fear, than deſerve an edition. Sir Simon Dewes once thought of 
publiſhing a (15) furvey of the county of Norfolk; but how far he advanced in his deſign, I 
know not. Enquire at the Harleyan-library. The late publiſher of Camden, makes Tho. 
Fuller the reporter of Dr. Caius's having written the Antiquities of Norwich ; but I ſuſpect 
there is ſome miſtake in that matter, ſince Fuller, in the (16) place where he ſhould eſpecially 
have noted ſuch a thing, ſays nothing of it. Naſh's (17) Account of the Growth of Great 
Yarmouth, the Hiſtory of the (18) burning of Eaſt Durham, and (19) Sir R. W's Norfolk 
Furies, may poſhbly contribute ſome ſmall helps towards the illuſtration of the antiquities of 
theſe parts: but ſeem to be of too great, or too little, age to be very valuable. Peter le Neve, 
eſquire, Norroy king at arms, has had the deſcription and hiſtory of this his native county, a 
good while under (20) conſideration : and he is a known maſter of all the qualifications 
requiſite for ſuch a performance. 

Northamptonſhire. Auguſtine Vincent, Windſor-herald, collected ſome materials for a 
ſurvey, and the antiquities of this county, which were lately in the poſſeſſion of (1) Mr. Wood. 
He frequently quotes Fran. Tate's Nomina Hydarum in Com. Northampton. The ftate of the 
town of Northampton, from the beginning of the fire, Sept. 20, 1675. to Nov. 5. following, 
was publiſhed in a (2) Letter to a Friend: and we had its (3) Fall and Funeral firſt in a Latin 
elegy, and afterwards, with ſome variations and additions, in Engliſh, The (4) Natura] 
Hiſtory of the County, with a concluding Chapter on its Antiquities, is lately made publick by 
the reverend Mr. John Morton, rector of Oxendon, and fellow of the royal ſociety. The 
author guides himſelf wholly by Dr. Plot's method; and chiefly by Dr. Woodward's hypotheſis. 
Every chapter ſhews his indefatigable induſtry ; and that he ſpared no pains, either in viewing 
the remains of old forts and highways, or the extraordinary productions of nature, in the moſt 
diſtant corners of his province, If any thinks him too minute in his deſcriptions of the various 
ſoils, and the tillage uſed in each of them, let it be remembered that this part of his work 
was intended for the ſervice of the Englith farmer; who is the moſt proper judge of omiſſions 
and redundancies on ſuch a ſubject. His examination of ſeveral mineral ſprings, by the critical 
rules of ſpecifick gravity, looks nicely artificial; as his tracing the original of the more common 
ones, from the diſtillation of warm vapours, appears to be highly probable and ingenious, 
His authoriſing of Mr. Lhwyd's deſcriptions in his Lythophilacium, pleaſes me very much; 
and I have met with nothing in the book, which I thought could juſtly diſpleaſe any 
other reader. | 

Northumberland. John Pitts ſays, That the genealogies of the Earls of Northumberland, 
were drawn up by one (5) Tho. Otterburn, a Franciſcan friar, about the year 1411, and that 
(6) John Currar, he knows not when, drew up a liſt of ſeventy-eight caſtles in this county, 
with the pedigrees of their ſeveral owners. Theſe are uncertainties. But we know that Sir 
Robert Shaftoe, and Mr, Clavering, both now living, have really made large progreſſes in its 
antiquities ; and we hope they will be ſo juſt to the publick, and themſelves, as ſhortly to 
communicate them. 'The town of Berwick, with ſome other places of note in this county, are 
deſcribed in a MS. in the Earl of Carliſle's library at Noward. But Newcaſtle ſtill wants a juſt 


(11) In Epiſt. Ded. ad Tom. I. Concil. Angl. p. 3, 4. (12) Svo. Lond. 1658. (13) Inter MSS. Ant. a Wood. Edit, 
(14) Svo. Lond. 1712. (15) See the Pref. to his Journal, &c. (16) Worthies, in Norw. p. 275. (17) Lond. 1599. 
(18) Ib. 1582. (19) Ib. 1615. (20) Hitt, Bibl. Cotton. p. 42. (1) Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 349. (2) 4t0» 

Lond. 1675. (3) 4to. Lond. 1677. (4) Fol. Lond. 1712, (5) J. Pitts, p. 593. (6) Id. p. 871. | | 
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deſcription and hiſtory. For Grey's (7) chorographical Survey comes ſhort of its preſent glory; f 1 T 

and Ralph Gardiner, in his (8) England's Grievances in relation to the Coal-Trade, &c. is too = 

much confined in his ſubject, to antwer the expectations of a curious reader. What was-the N 

ancient ſtate of theſe utmoſt limits of the Engliſh kingdom, may be ſeen in (9) Leges Mar- 

chiarum; wherein are ſeveral original treaties made by the commiſſioners of our Kings and thoſe 

ef Scotland, for the preſervation of the common peace and commerce. 1 5 
Nottinghamſhire's antiquities were firſt attempted by Serjeant Boun, who only tranſcribed Notting. 

what related to this county out of Dooms-Day, adding ſome ſhort notes at every town. This ham. 

was compleated in a fair (10) work by his ſon-in-law, R. Thoroton, M. D. at the inſtance of 

Sir William Dugdale. He owns it is capable of improvements out of the Archbiſhop of York's 

regiſtry, and other records in private hands, which he had not an opportunity of conſulting, 

But the work, as it is, ſhews a good induſtry in its author; who, being a phyſician of etninent 

practice, had a free acceſs, to the evidences of moſt of the conſiderable families. The author 


had not the curioſity to intermix any obſervations: relating to the Britiſh, Roman and Saxon 


antiquities, writing only after the printed copy of Mr. Burton's Leiceſterſhire... 
Oxfordſhire. Vaſt collections, relating to the antiquities of this county, were made by Oxford. 
Randall Catherall, who died A. D. 1625. and were ſometime in the cuſtody of Biſhop (11) 
Sanderſon :. but, upon the (12) ſtricteſt enquiry that could be made after them, they are not 
now to be found. Dr. Plot's (13) Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire was the. firſt eſſay made in 
that kind by its excellent author; who has made us acquainted with ſo many phyſical diſcoveries, 
as well as notable improvements in trade and manufactures, that the work has met with an 
univerſal applauſe. And as this county had the happineſs to have its natural hiſtory ſet, by 
that worthy perſon, as a pattern to the reſt of the kingdom ; fo it now affords a new example 
of having ſome of its parochial antiquities. conſidered, in the (14) Hiſtory of Ambroſden, Bur- 
ceſter, and other adjacent Towns and Villages, by a very learned antiquary, Dr. White Kennet. 
Some of the annals of the city of Oxford ſeem to be drawn up in their Red Book, which is 
quoted by (15) Mr. Wood, who had a deſign of obliging the town in the ſame (16) manner 
he had-done the univerſity, 5 
Rutlandſhire is extremely indebted. to J. Wright, who has (17) publiſhed the hiſtory and Rutland, 
antiquities of that county. The author being himſelf a barriſter at law, propoſed Mr. Burton, 
a perſon of the ſame profeſſion, for his pattern: ſo that here, as in Leiceſterſhire, we have the 
towns and villages in alphabetical order; the intermixture of ſome few remarkable law-caſes; 
the inſcriptions on tombs and grave-ſtones ; pedigrecs of families, &c. Sir Wingfield Bodenham 
had, as he owns, drawn together a great many materials out of the vaſt collections of 
R. Dodſworth, whereof he had: the peruſal: the reſt we owe to his own pains ; which he ſays, 
had been to better purpoſe, if he had not met with many of the gentry (a miſhap which will 
always attend men that engage in theſe matters) very ſhy in diſcovering the evidences and con- 
ve yances of their ſeveral eſtates. 


Shropſhire's antiquities. have been hitherto, as far as my acquaintance. reaches, neglected, Shrop- 
both by its Britiſh and Engliſh inhabitants. There is uſually in border- countries that emulation Þire- 
and jcalouſly among the different nations, which encourages, or provokes, the ingenious on both 


fides, to preſerve and maintain the old honour of their ſeveral. anceſtors: ſo that the want of 


ſuch particular hiſtories in this country is a good argument of the perfect and happy union of 
all its natives into one people, though not of their extraordinary affection to books and ancient 


learning. | 


Somerſetſhire. The natural hiſtory of this county has been long looked for from (18) Somerſet, 
Mr. Beaumont, who is a. perſon of that known ingenuity, that the world has juſt cauſe to hope 
for a moſt excellent performance. L.wiſh his late (19) © more noble conſiderations, as he calls 


(7) Excuſ. A. D. 1649. (8) 4to. Lond. 1656. (9) 8 vo. Lond. 1705. (10) Fol. Lond. 1677. (11) Ath. Oxo n. 
Vol. I. p. 731. (12) Kennet's Life of Somn. p. 42. (13) Fol. Oxcn. 1677. (14) 4to. Oxon, 16956. (15) Hiſt, 
& Antiq. Oxon, Part I. p. 57. (16) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 28. See his MS. Collect. in Muſæo Aſhmol, 
() Fol. Lond, 1684. (18) Plot's Staffordſh. P. 251. (19) Conlid, on Burnet's Theory, in Ep. Ded. 
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PART them, have not enlarged his thoughts too much for the finiſhing a work of ſo narrow a compaſs, 
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Suffolk, 


Surrey. 
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The laws, cuſtoms, &c. of the miners in the king's foreſt of Mendip, are drawn (1) together 
in a ſhort manual; and Mr. Beaumont has given us a ſpecimen of his fore-mentioned large 
deſign, in the account we have (2) from him of Ooky-hole, and other ſubterranean grottos in 
thoſe hills. The city of Bath, and its hot baths, has been beholden to Jo. Caius, the famous 
Combridge antiquary, who wrote (3) De Thermis Bathonienſibus; as did alſo (4) Dr. Mayow, 
though Mr. Wood, which I wonder at, has not obſerved it in the (5) account he gives of his 
works. Nay, and Dr. William Turner, a famous phyſician in Queen Elizabeth's reign, wrote 
(6) largely on the ſame ſubject. The learned Dr. Jorden's Diſcourſe of Natural Baths and 
Mineral Waters, was .not ſo general, but that it was all applied to this place, and publiſhed a 
(7) third time by Dr. Guidot, who has ſince very greatly enlarged his own obſervations upon 
both the (8) antiquities and natural curiofitics of the town, and has alſo given us a (9) regiſter 
of two hundred notable cures wrought there within the time of his own experience. John 
Chapman's (10) Thermæ Redivivæ are on the ſame ſubject; and have alſo an appendix (in 
Coriat's rhimes) amongſt the antiquities of this city. To all which we muſt add Dr. Thomas 
Johnſon's hiſtory of both kinds, annexed to his (11) Mercurius Botanicus ; wherein the reader 
will {ind as entertaining a diſcourſe as could well be expected from any man in ſo little room. 
Above all, Dr. W. Oliver has furniſhed us with a full and finiſhed (12) Practical Diſcourſe 


on Bath Waters; wherein the moſt curious phyſician, or naturaliſt, may find his niceſt doubts 


reſolved. „ | 
Staffordſhire had its antiquities and records preſerved by S. Erdeſwick of Sandon, eſquire, who 
began his collection, A. D. 1593, and (13) continued it to the time of his death, the year 
1603. His manuſcript papers fell happily into the hands of Walter Chetwind of Ingeſtree, 
in the ſame county, eſquire, a perſon exactly of Mr. Erdeſwick's own temper, (Yenerande (14) 
antiquitatis cultoris maximi) and as piouſly diſpoſed to the founding, as he to the rebuilding of 
churches; from whom we had reaſon to hope for a (15) finiſhing ſtroke to the enterprize, if 
death had not unhappily intervened. The natural hiſtory of this county is written by the ſame 
(16) worthy hand, and in the fame method with that of Oxfordſhire; and the performance 
is anſwerable to the experience and knowledge we may eaſily imagine fo induſtrious an author 
would gain in nine years ſtudy and travel. It had been happy it the doctor's health and 
occaſions would have allowed him to have gone on through the reſt of the counties of England, 
as he ſeemed once to (17) promiſe : but in the concluſion of this book, he ſeemed to be weary, 


_ reſolved to reſt, and to leave ſome part of the glory of this great work to others; and accord- 


ingly, ſoon after this, he withdrew to his long home. | LS 

Suffolk's topography is ſaid to have been (18) attempted by Mr. Selden's great friend, Sir 
Simon d' Ewes ; but where his collections now are, I cannot tell, unleſs, perhaps, amongſt R. 
Dodſworth's papers in the public library at Oxford. A good friend of mine could not meet 
with them there ; but he firſt acquainted me, what was much better worth the hearing, that 
Dr. John Battely, the late Archdeacon of Canterbury, had made a great progreſs in the hiſtory 
of the town and abbey of St. Edmund's Bury. His papers are now in the hands of the author's 


executors; who have (19) kindly invited any other perſon, that thinks of proſecuting the 


ſervice, to a free peruſal of them. | 

Surrey. A ſurvey, and the antiquities of this county were ſometime (20) threatened by Sir 
Edward Biſhe : but whether any advances were ever made in good carneſt, by him, towards 
ſuch a work, I have not yet learned. 


(1) 12mo. Lond. 1687. (2) Philoſ. Tranſat. 1681, Numb. 2. (3) J. Pitts, p. 558. (4) Plot's Oxfordſh. 
p- 42. (5) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 477. (6) De Thermis Bathon. Fol, Colon. 1562. (7) 8vo. Lond. 1669. 
(8) T. Guidot de Therm. Brit 4to. Lond. 1691. (9) 8vo. Lond. 1694. (10) 8vo. Lond. 1673, (11) 8vo. 
Lond. 1634. (12) 8vo. Lond. 1707. (13) Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 275. (14) Cambd. Brit. in Staffordſh. 
(15) See Plot's Nat, Hiſt. of Staff. p. 392. (16) Fol. Oxon. 1686. (17) Nat. Hiſt. of Oxf. in Epiſt. Ded. 
(18) W. Kennet's Life of Somn, p. 41. (19) See the Pref. to his Antiq. Rutup. (20) Ath. Oxon, Vol. II. p. 484. 
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Suſſex is not only famous for ſeveral monaſteries, mentioned by Bede, and others, in the'days PART 
of the Saxons ; but alſo for the remarkable battle which put a ſtop to the glories and govern- I. 
ment of that people, and brought in the Norman conqueror. And yet none of its inhabitants, SENT 


that I know of, have taken the pains to collect its antiquities, notwithſtanding the juſt claim 
that ſome of them have to be regiſtered by the molt ſkilful hiſtorian, 


Wales. Gyraldus Cambrenſis, biſhop ele& of St. David's, about the year 1200, is the Wales, 


oldeſt topographer of this principality, and 1s every where quoted at large by Mr, Camden, as 
an author of undoubted credit and reputation, His Itinerary and Deſcription were both 
publiſhed by (1) Dr. Powell, with his own moſt learned notes upon them. The former 
contains a journal of the expedition of Archbiſhop Baldwine (A. D. 1188.) in collecting the 
contributions of Wales, for the carrying on of the holy war. Together with the topography, 
we have a mixture of popiſh miracles and tales ; which the publiſher thought himſelt obliged, 
in ſtrictneſs of juſtice, to give us entire: and we have this advantage by them, that they do not 
only divert the reader, but afford alſo an opportunity to the learned publiſher of communicating 
a deal of his own critical knowledge. 'The deſcription that follows is general ; being, in the 


main, a panegyric on the ſweetneſs of the ſoil, and the good humour, ſtrict morals, and 


_ exemplary piety of the inhabitants, There is a ſecond part of this deſcription, De Illaudabilibus 


Wallie, which the doctor thought it not convenient to publiſh, but has been ſet out lately in 
print by (2) Mr. Wharton; for which the Welchmen are not very much obliged to him. 
Gyraldus's map of Wales, mentioned by (3) John Pitts, and frequently by himſelf, is to be 
ſeen in a MS. copy of ſome of his works, in the library at Weſtminſter Abbey. After him, 
David Morgan, treaſurer of the church at Landaff, A. D. 1480, is (4) ſaid to have written the 
geography and antiquities of Wales; and (5) Arthur Kelton, an ingenious Welch bard, in the 
top of his fame, about the year 1548, wrote ſeveral Englith accounts, both in verſe and proſe, 
of the glories of his country; moſt of which he dedicated to Sir William Herbert. Another 
deſcription of Wales was written by Sir John Price, in the reign of Edward VI. perfected by 
Humphrey Lhwyd, and prefixed to his (6) tranſlation of the Welch hiſtory. . This Humphrey 


(7) himſelf gives alſo a more large account of his own country, Wales, than any other part 


of Britain; and enlarges often, ſometimes corrects, the deſcription given by Gyraldus. The 


hiſtory of the ancient and modern ſtate of the principality is well written by (8) Sir John 
Doderidge; and the lateſt, and incomparably the beſt, account of its antiquities 1s (9) publiſhed 
by Mr. Edward Lhwyd. The ſame excellent perſon was allo projecting (together with his 
Archæologia Britannica, of which hereafter) a complete collection of the ancient Monuments 
throughout this whole Country; and laſtly, a Natural Hiſtory of Wales. In order to the per- 
formance of ſo noble an undertaking, he had travelled in that principality four or five ſummers, 
and likewiſe made one journey into Cornwall, another into Ireland and the Highlands of 


Scotland, and a third into Bafſe- Bretagne, for parallel obſervations as to their language, names 


of towns, rivers, mountains, &c. But death unhappily ſeized him before his work was 
perfected ; which, we ſtill hope, will, by the help of his Adverſaria, yet be done by ſome of 
his ingenious countrymen. Theſe hopes are abundantly ſtrengthened in me, by a late delightful 


_ peruſal of a very learned treatiſe in MS. under the title of Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata ; written 


by the reverend Mr. Henry Rowland, vicar of Llan-Idan, in the iſle of Angleſey : wherein the 
incomparable author gives an Archeological account of the original deſcent and language, 
religion and laws of the ancient Britons in general; and, in particular, of the many notable 
monuments and remains of the druids in this county, the chief place of their refidenee in Great 
Britain, This he divides into twelve ſections, or chapters. 1. Of iſlands in general; in which 
are ſeveral philoſophical and curious remarks on the firſt ſubſidence of the earth at the creation, 
2. Of the river Mznai, dividing Angleſey from the continent of North Wales; which he 
probably ſhews to be now deeper and wider than it was anciently, g. Of the original form of 


(1) 8vo. Lond. 1585. (2) Angl. Sac. Part II. p. 447. (3) J. Pitts, p. 280. (4) Id. p. 696. (5) Id. 5.536; 
(6) 4to. Lond. 1584, (7) Comment. Brit, Deſcrip. Fragm, de quo ſupra, (8) 4to. Lond. 16 30. 6 00 Laie. 
Noviſ. Brit. Camden. 5 | | ; | | 
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PART this iſland, and the alteration wrought in it by the univerſal deluge; as great trees buried in 


the mud, moors, and fens. That this change happened in our autumn, he thinks evident 
from the ripe nuts, &c. found in theſe beds; but affures us (which ſeems moſt ſtrange) that 
there are no marine remains diſperſed in the inland foil, 4. Of the firſt inhabitants of Mona; 
who are acknowledged to be a colony of Celts, landing very early in Britain, hewing and hunting 
forwards, till they came to this Weſtern termination: which they called y von yuls, i. e. the 
hindermoſt ifland; or y von wlad, the lowermoſt country; bon being the radical of mon, and 
ſignifying caudex, or pars poſterior: whence alſo Danmonium, Cornwall; Monapia, the Ifle 
of Man; Mown, or Mononia, Munſter in Ireland, &c. 5. Of the manner of its being firſt 


planted and peopled; ſome foundations of the Celtic cottages ſtill remaining, and being Known 


by the vulgar name of cyttie'r gwyddlelod: by which is commonly underſtood, the houſes 
of Iriſhmen; but Gwydd-heldg ſigniſies alſo Homines Sylveſtres, or, (if you pleaſe) Aborigines. 
A more fixed and ſettled habitation, they called Bod, according to the prelent ſignification of 
the word: and theſe for diſtinction's ſake, had either the addition of the founder's name, as 
Bod-con, Bod-ewryd, Bod-edern, names very ancient and barbarous; or of ſome accident, as 
Bodlew, Bodychen, Bod-vilog, &c. 6. Of its firſt language; where, in a comparative table 
of primitive words, we have an entertaining view of the deſcent of the preſent Britiſh, and its de- 
pendent dialects, from the old Gomarian; and of that from the original Hebrew, ſpoken by 
God himſelf, before the creation of Adam, and by the ſerpent to Eve, at their firſt meeting. 
7. Of its primitive laws and religion: which are alſo proved to have had a great affinity with 
thoſe of the ſons of Noah. Many of the old altars are yet to be ſeen, and are called Crom-lechu; 
which ſeems (name and thing) to come from the Hebrew word, Cherem-luach, a devoted 


ſtone. 8. Of the druids, their philoſophy and diſcipline; and of their choice of the iſle of 


Mona for their principle ſeat and habitation : which, from this its ancient metropolitical right, 


had firſt the name of Mam Gymry. 9. Of che removal of theſe prieſts, upon the conqueſt of 
Angleſey by the Romans, into the Ifle of Man; which happily adjuſts the difference and diſpute 


betwixt Humphrey Lloyd and Hector Bœtius. From the laſt mentioned iſland, the patriarch 
or primate of the Britiſh druids, having here fixed his own refidence, ſent colonies of his in- 
ferior orders into Ireland; where a cunning fellow or ﬀa wizard, 1s to this day called droet, or 
druid. 10. Of the diviſion of the county into cantreus, commots, trevs, rhandyrs and 
avels: in which the author accafionally diſcourſes at large, on the payments made to the 
old lords and princes of theſe ſeveral diviſions in rents, ſervices, ſuits, mulcts or fines, and 
perſonal attendance; moſt of which are now taken off by the charter of North-Wales. 11. Of 
the moſt remarkable occurrences, from the time of the fore-mentioned invaſion by the Romans, 
to the fixing of the Britiſh ſovereignty at Aberfraw; at which period commences the general 
hiſtory of Wales. To which our author refers his reader for the remaining part of this 
county's ſtory, having firſt preſented him with an inſtructive chronological table, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, of the contents of this excellent chapter. 12. Of the etymology of the commot 
of Mænau: which he brings from main-au, i. c. a narrow water; ſuppoſing the French word 
au to be originally Celtic, and not borrowed from the Latin, aqua, which rather ſprang from 
it. This conjecture is ſupported by the initial ſyllable of au in the old names of Avernus, 
Avignion, Aude, Aube, Avern, Awy Duff, &c. and in the terminations of Manau, the iſle 
of Man; Llydaw, Armorica; Gene- au, Geneva, or the mouth of the lake &c. Remains of 
the word mane, which ſignifies fretum, or a narrow ſtrait in the fea, we have in or near 
the three narroweſt channels about all the coaſts of Great Britain; as, 1. Portus Limanis, or 
Ptolemy's Limene, on the Knntiſh ſhore. 2. Minevia, on the ſhort paſſage betwixt South- 
Wales and Ireland; oppoſite to which lived the Menappu, in their chief city Menappia, now 
Wexford. 3. That by the Mul of Galoway into Ireland, on the Aſtuarium Abraveni of 
Ptolemy; which may probably be derived from Abervene, or Abermæne, as bordering on 
that narrow Fretum. The hundreds of Meanſborough, Eaſt-Mean and Weſt-Mean, all three 
on the Frith, betwixt Hampfhire and the Ifle of Wight, are alſo good proofs of the juſtneſs 
of this ctymology. Mr, Rowland has likewiſe compoſed a ſecond eflay, in anſwer to ſome 
| | objections 
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objections raiſed againſt ſeveral particulars in his former; wherein he makes his defence, in a AK. 
very rational method, by propoſitions and inferences: Upon which, as he rightly obſerves, : 


as ſtrong arguments may be raiſed on the various phænomena in hiſtory and human actions, 
as on thoſe of the like changeable and flitting frame of nature. This it is to be hoped, 
will be incorporated with the other; and the whole work (as it highly deferves) communt- 
cated to the world in print. | 


Warwickſhire's antiquities are truly (1) illuſtrated by Sir William Dugdale, who was maſter Warwick. 


of all the advantages requiſite for ſuch a performance: and no man can fo well judge of the 
great labour and pains beſtowed on the bringing of this excellent work (the author's (2) maſter- 
piece) to perfection, as he that has viewed the many (3) volumes of materials which he gathered 
in order to the compiling of it. His great zcal againſt the facrilegious deſtruction of ſome re- 
ligious ſtructures, carried his ſearches into every corner of the hiſtory that related to that matter; 


and his carly inclination to the ſtudy of heraldry, obliged him carcfully to preſerve whatever 
might be grateful, on that head, to the nobility and gentry of the county. The hiſtory of the 


Earls of Warwick was long fince written by John Rots, or Rouſe, a noted antiquary, who died 
at Warwick, or Guy's Cliff, within a mile of the town, A. D. 1491. A noble manuſcript 
copy of this book, with the pictures of the ſeveral earls, their coats of arms, &c. is now in 


the archives of the public (4) library at Oxford. John Pitts (5) makes him write four diſtinct 
volumes of the antiquities and hiſtory. of Warwick: but this is all that more credible enquiries 


could meet with. The life of the famous Earl Guy, was firſt written by Walter of Exeter 
(a Dominican Friar) about the year 1301. There is a fort of ſpaw-water at Ilmington in this 
county, the hiſtory whereof is publiſhed by (6) Sam. Durham, an ingenious phyſician. 
Weſtmorland, Mr. Thomas Machel, late rector of Kirkbythore in this county, had, with a 
great deal of pains, collected its antiquities; but never met with encouragement enough, to 
oblige him to publiſh them. His papers were left in confuſion to me; and I have taken the 
beſt care I can to preſerve them, bound in fix volumes in folio, for the uſe of poſterity. That 
part of its ſtory which more nearly concerns the nobility and gentry, has been well preſerved by 


Sir Dan. Fleming of Rydale, knt. who has thereby done his own ancient family a great deal 


of right, and has alſo approved himſelf an eminent benefactor to thoſe of his neighbours. 

__ Wiltſhire, John Aubrey, eſq; fellow of the Royal Society, had made ſome collections to- 
wards the antiquities of this ſhire; but (7) Dr. Tanner (whoſe extraordinary proficiency in theſe 
ſtudies will quickly be made known to the world) deſigns to ſurvey the whole county, and to 
give us a complete work, in the method of Sir William Dugdale's Warwickſhire. The monyu- 
ment of Stone-henge in Wiltſhire has engaged ſeveral antiquaries 1n diſputing the original of fo 
famous and admirable a ſtructure; and they have advanced almoſt as many different opinions 
about it, Mr. Samms (8) in a particular treatiſe, endeavours to fetch its original from the 
Phoenicians, his only darlings, and clears the point as fairly as he does all the reſt wherein he 
is ſingular. Mr. Inigo Jones, King James I's. learned architect, believes it to be a (9) Ro- 
man temple and ſtrongly proves, that the fabrick is of the Tuſcan order. His ſcheme, how- 


ever falſe in itſelf, is alſo learnedly defended by (10) Mr. Webb, his ſon-in-law. (11) Mr. 


Aubrey, and others think, they can evidently prove it is Britiſh; and (12) Dr. Charlton is very 
ſure that it was erected by the Danes. No author that, hitherto has conſidered it, has fo much 


as dreamed of its being a Saxon monument. And yet, if the true old writing of the name be 


Stan-Hengeſt, as the (13) Monaſticon ſcems to tell us, I cannot ſee why that people may not 
have as juſt a title as any to the honour of it. Poſſibly the (14) MS. treatiſe, that is ſaid to 
be written on this ſubject by John Gibbons, may place it here. Mr. Rawlinſon has a MS. 


(1) Fol. Lond, 1656. (2) Ath, Oxon. Vol. II. p. 700. (3) In Muſzo Aſhmol. Oxon. (4) Vid. Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Oxon. Part II. p. 77. (5) J. Pitts, p. 633. (6) 8vo. Lond. 1685. (7) Vid. Camd. Brit. N. E. p. 107. (8) Samm. 
Britan. p. 395, (9) Stone-henge reſtored, Fol. Lond. 1658. (10) Vindic. of Stone-henge Reſt. ib. 166K. 


(11) Camd, Brit. N. E. p. 109. (12) Stone-henge reſtored to the Danes, 4to, Lond. 1663. (13) Monaſt. Angl. 
Tom. I. p. 97, (14) Vid, Pref. ad Edit. Nov, Camd. — 2. "S 
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PART furvey, in vellum, of ſeveral manors in this county, which appears to have been taken in the 


I. 


Worceſ- 
ter. 


Yorks. 
ſhire, 


rcign of Henry VIII. ü 

Worceſterſhire. There is now a large MS. deſcription of this county in the hands of 
Thomas Abingdon, eſq; written by his grandfather, an able and induſtrious antiquary; wherein 
if there be any defects, they may be ſupplied by a preſent prependary of the church of 
Worceſter, who, when his modeſty will give him leave, can effectually complete ſuch a work. 

Yorkſhire. There are ſome collections in (15) Sir John Cotton's library, relating to this 
county, gathered by one Thomas Talbot, who was ſome time clerk of the records in the Tower, 
and was alive (16) A. D. 1580. Theſe, and what ever elſe looks this way, we muſt believe 
to have been long ſince ſeen and peruſed by Dr. Nathaniel Johnſon of Pomfret, who, as he ſaid, 
ſpent thirty years in amaſſing together materials for the illuſtrating the Antiquities and Natural 
Hiſtory of Yorkſhire. In the former of theſe he intended to write after Sir William Dugdale's 
copy, and in the latter after Dr. Plot's: and to finiſh the whole in five volumes. I am pretty 
well aflured, that he was not, as (17) Mr. Wood was informed, weary of the work: but I 
verily believe, that if he had lived to publiſh it, his readers would have been fo. Henry Kemp, 


mentioned before in Middleſex, is (18) reported to have made ſome collections towards the 
| Antiquities of the City of York; and Sir Thomas Widdrington, ſometime Recorder there, 


did certainly make a very great progrſs in a learned and exact deſcription of it. Some diſtaſte 
given him by the citizens, obſtructed his allowing of his papers to be publiſhed; and they are 


now, I am told, ſub figilly, in the cuſtody of Mr. Fairfax of Menſton. A lean catalogue of 
the mayors, ſheriffs, &c. from the reign of Edward I. to the year 1664. is publiſhed by the 


the late recorder of Heddon, (19) Mr. Chriſtopher Hildyard; and ſome learned obſervations 
on 2 Roman wall, and multangular tower, in that city, have been made by (20) M. Lifter. 
The tower of St Mary's in York was the beſt furniſhed with the ancient charters and records of 


any place in the north of England, as appears from the many tranſcripts which are thence 


inſerted in the two firſt volumes of the (1) Monaſticon: but the barbarous rage of our late days 
of rebellion laid it and them in aſhes. Mr. Dodſworth happily copied all, or moſt of them, 
before thoſe times of deſtruction came upon us; and his large collections were afterwards as hap- 
pily depoſited in Bodley's library, where they now remain. The Regiſtrum Feodorum de 
Richmondſhire, is quoted both by (2) Mr. Camden and (3) Sir William Dugdale. It ſeems 
to be the ſame which 1s cited by (4) Mr. Selden, under the name of an old genealogy of the 
Farls of Richmond. The pariſh of Leeds will ſhortly be deſcribed, and have its antiquities 
publiſhed, by my ingenious and induſtrious friend, Mr. R. Thoreſby. The ſpaw-waters in 
Vorkſhire have occafioned the publiſhing of ſeveral learned and ingenious treatiſes on that ſub- 
ject. Knareſborough is particularly obliged to Mich. Stanhope's (5) Knareſborough-Spaw; to 
Dr. Edm. Dean's (6) Spadacrene Anglica; and to Dr. French's (7) Yorkfſhire-Spaw. Dr. 
Wittie's Scarborough-Spaw, publiſhed both in (8) Engliſh and (9) Latin, met not with ſo much 
quiet as the three former, being briſkly encountered by two ſeveral champions. The firſt that 
engaged it was W. Simpſon, in his (10) Hydrologia Chymica; to which the Doctor made a 
ſharp reply under the title of Pyrologia (11) Mimica. His next oppoſer was Dr. Tonſtall, who 
wrote Scarborough-Spaw ſpagirically anatomized; together with a New-Year's-Gift for Dr. 
Wittie; (12) but whether he was ever vouchſafed any anſwer, I know not. 

The reader may expect a further account of the affairs of our ſeveral counties, from thoſe 
that have treated of the hiſtory of our cathedrals and monaſteries; and whatever writers fall 
under thoſe heads, will be remembered elſewhere. N 


(15) Veſpaſian. D. 21. (16) Ath. Oxon, Vol. I. p. 88. (17) Ath. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 699. 28) Id. ib. p 62 3. 
(19) 8vo. Lond. 1665. (20) Philoſ, Tranſact. Numb. 145. (1) Tom. I. p. 386, 393, 304, 305, 399» 427, 496, 
497» 408, 508, 510, $54, 505, 587, 599, 661, 758, 776, 778, 798, 799, 827, 834, &c. Tom. II. p. 35, 97, 98, 99, 
104, 148, 151, 153, 165, 192, 348, 350, 369, 371, 402, 556, 557, 798, 808, 820, 824, 976, 999. (2) Britan. in Rich- 
mondſn. (3) Monaft. Ang], Tom. I. p. 877. (4) Præf. ad 10. Script. Bibl. Cott. Fauſtina B. 7. (5) 8vo. Lond. 
1632. (6) 8vo. Lond. 1626. (7) Svo. ib. 1652. (8) 8vo. ib. 1660, (9) 8vo. Lond, 1678. (10) $vo, Lond. 
166g. (11) Lond. 1672, (12) 8v0, Lond 1669. | I | 
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C H A * III. 
5 Of the Hifories that relate to the Times of the old Br1Tains and Rowans, 


FT is a very diſcouraging cenſure, which Sir William Temple paſſes upon all the accounts 
I given us of the affairs of this iſland, before the Romans came and invaded it. The tales, 
ſays (1) he, we have of what paſſed before Cæſar's time, of Brute and his Trojqans, of many 
adventures and ſucceſſions, are covered with the ruſt of time, or involved in the vanity of fables, 
or pretended traditions; which ſeem to all men obſcure or uncertain, but to me forged at plea- 
ſure, by the wit or folly of their firſt authors, and not to be regarded. And (2) again; I know 
few ancient authors upon this ſubject, of the Britiſh hiſtory, worth the pains of peruſal, and of 
dividing or refining fo little gold out of ſo much coarſe oar, or from ſo much droſs. But 
ſome other inferior people may think this worth their pains; ſince all men are not born to be 
ambaſſadors: and, accordingly, we are told of a very (3) eminent antiquary, who has thought 
fit to give his labours in this kind the title of Aurum ex Stercore. There is a deal of ſurvile 
drudgery required to the diſcovery of theſe riches, and ſuch as every body will not ſtoop to: 
for few ſtateſmen and courtiers (as one is lately ſaid to have obſerved in his own caſe) care for 
travelling in Ireland, or Wales, purely to learn the language. = 
A diligent enquirer into our old Britiſh antiquities would rather obſerve, with induſtrious (4) 
Leland, that the poor Britains, being harrafled by thoſe Roman conquerors with continual 
wars, could neither have leifure nor thought for the penning of a regular hiſtory : and that after- 
wards their back-friends, the Saxons, were, for a good while, an illitezate generation, and minded 
nothing but killing and taking pofleſhon. So that it is a wonder that even ſo much remains of 
the ſtory of thoſe times, as the ſorry fragment of Gildas; who appears to have written in ſuch 
a conſternation, that' what he has left us looks more like the declamation of an orator, hired to 
expoſe the miſerable wretches, than any hiſtorical account of their ſufferings. Befides it is not 
to be imagined, but another long and calamitous war, with the Pits and Saxons afterwards, 
that demoliſhed their churches, as well as libraries, would ſweep away even the very ruins of 
religion and learning, Some have thought that there are conſiderable reliques of the Britiſh 
hiſtory among the refugees of Britany in France; and that they have manuſcripts of much elder 
dates than the lives of ſome antient ſaints, which have been had from thence. We are ſure 
there are many ſuch books, of a very great age, that ſtill remain in Wales; a good collection 
whereof, was lately made by a notable antiquary, Mr, Maurice of Kevnybreach in Denbighſhire, 
and 1s now, as I am informed, fallen into the hands of Sir William Williams. | 
But it will be to no purpoſe for a man to ſeek out theſe venerable remains, unleſs he be 
able to underſtand the meaning of what he meets with; and therefore it is requiſite that our 
Antiquary furniſh himſelf with a competent {kill in the Britiſh or Welch language. The 
| thing will be of no great difficulty, if the antient tongue be fo far periſhed, that (as Dr. 
Bernard has (5) obſerved) the words in Dr. Davies's Dictionary, are one half Latin, a quarter 
Engliſh, and only another quarter Welſh: but I dare not promiſe that this will be found to be 
a true and punctual account, Mr, Edward L.hwyd, who took the pains to examine into the 
matter, ſays, there are about 10000 words in that dictionary; whereof 1500 are indeed like the 
Latin, and 200 like the Engliſh : ſo that not a ſixth part can be ſo much as ſuſpected to be 
Latin, nor a fortieth Engliſh. For though the Welſhmen grant 1500 words to be like the 
Latin, yet they will not allow that their original is owing to that language; fince many of 
them are alſo uſed, in the like ſignification, by other nations, who are confeſſed to have bor. 
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PAR T rowed none from thence. Mr. Sheringham takes (1) notice that Brutus, coming from Italy, 


J. 


G ram- 
mars. 


Dictiona- 
Tits, 


which I do as verily believe, as that Romulus came from Mars and Rhea Sylvia) muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have had a language near a-Kin to what was ſpoken there; and that hence are ſo 
many words in the Welth which look like the Roman, and not from the corruption of it by the 
conquering Romans afterwards. Tacitus himſelf (2) confeſſes, the Britains zealouſſy kept 
their language unmixed. And Dr. Davies (3) ſays, their old laws expretsly forbid the Bards to 
introduce any new words into their rhymes. Mr. Sheringham further obſerves, that the Britains 
have many words nearly related to ſuch old Latin ones, as were grown obſolete even before 
Cæſar's time; and that many of the Roman proper names may be handſomely derived from the 
Britiſh tongue, which have no foundation in the modern Latin, As to that part of the language 
which Dr. Bernard invidioully tells them they owe (Dominis Anglis) to their maſters the Saxons, 
Mr. Lhwyd will not allow that they are ſo indebted for one moiety of the 200 words. obſerved 
to agree in ſound and ſignification with the Engliſh; ſince above half of them are found in the 
Armorican Vocabulary, publiſhed by (4) Ivon Quillivere. Now, it is certain the Britains went 
hence to Armorica, in the year 384, whereas the Saxons came not in before 450. | 
If then our Engliſh antiquary be not a native of Wales, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary that, 


to compleat himſelf in his ſtudy, he gain a good acquaintance with the Welſh tongue; which 


he may pretty readily do with the aſſiſtance of ſuch grammars as have been compoſed for that 
purpoſe, The firſt of theſe was publiſhed by W. Saleſbury, ſometime a member of Lincoln's- 
Inn, under the title of (5) a plain and familiar Introduction, teaching how to pronounce the 
Letters in the Britiſh Tongue, &c. The next was Sir Edward Straglings, which ſeems to have 
iven occaſion to the third, that of J. Dav. Rheſe, printed {together with a large preface by H. 
Prichard) by the (6) name of Cambro-Britannicæ Cymræcæve Linguæ Inſtitutiones & Ru- 
dimenta, &c. ad Intelligend. Biblia Sacra nuper in Cambro-Britan. Sermonem eleganter 
verſa, The fourth and laſt was written by Dr. Davies, and bears the title of (7) Antique Lin- 
oz Britannicæ, nunc communitur dictæ Cambro-Britannice, a ſuis Cymræcæ vel Cambricae, 
ab aliis Wallicæ, Rudimenta, &c. | | 
There are alſo ſeveral dictionaries publiſhed in that language; which will be of ſingular uſe 
and advantage to a true antiquary of this kingdom, Will. Saleſbury (before mentioned) com- 
poſed one in Engliſh and Welſh; which was firſt privately preſented to King Henry the eighth, 
his very kind patron, and afterwards (8) printed. The ſum and ſubſtance of this, as likewiſe 
what was afterwards written in the ſame kind by Biſhop Morgan, H. Saleſpury, H. Perry, 
and Tho. Williams, was publiſhed in Dr. Joh. Davies's moſt elaborate work entituled, (9) 
Antique Linguz Britannicæ, &c. Dictionarium Duplex: A book which ſhews its excellent author 
to have been perfectly acquainted with all the learned languages, as well as his own mother 


tongue. John Leland is alſo reported by Pitts, to have written a Dictionarium Britannico-La- 
tinum. But I ſuſpect there are no more grounds for ſuch a ſtory, than only this: Leland pub- 
liſhed a Latin poem upon the (10) birth of the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 


the Sixth; and, taking occaſton to uſe ſome hard words in it, added to it Syllabus & Inter- 
pretatio Antiquarum Dictionum, que paſſim per Libellum Lectori occurrunt. And this, I 
believe, is all the Welth dictionary that will be found of this compoſure. The defects of all 
former Britiſh Lexicographers is now amply ſupplied by the Archeologia Britannica of the 
late admirable (11) E. Lhwyd; who has divided his excellent work into ten parts, or titles, 
whereof I ſhall give ſuch an account as I have either from himſelf, or his worthy friend (12) 
Mr. W. Baxter. 1. The Comparative Etymology conſiſts wholly of parrellel- obſervations re- 
lating to the origin of dialects, and the affinity of the Britiſh with other languages; which 
ſays, Mr. Baxter is admirably projected by the beſt cannons, as well of critique as of gram- 
mar. 2. The Comparative Vocabulary was firſt intended for no more than a table of Iriſh words, 


(1) De Angl. Orig. p. 108, 109, &c. (2) In Vit. Agric. Cap. 21. (3) In Præfat. ad Gram. Brit, (4) 8vo, 
Paris 1521. (5) 4to. Lond. 1550, & 1557. (6) Fol. Lond. 1592. (7) Svo. Lond. 1621. (8) 4to. Lond. 1546, 
(9) Fol. Lond. 1638, (10) Genethliacon, &c, 4to. Lond, 1543. (11) Fol, Oxon. 1707. (12) Phil. TranſaR, 
Vol. 25 P · 2438. ; | 8 | | | i | : 
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agreeing with ſome dialect or other of the Welſh; but, with much labour and judgment, was P A T 
afterwards improved into a moſt noble Promptuarium of all the Britiſh dialects. 3. and 4. The 
Armoric Grammar and Vocabulary, were written in French by father Julian Manoir, a Jeſuit ; : 
tranſcribed in a convent in Baſs Britany ; and tranſlated by Mr. Williams, from whom, by the 
way, we ſhortly hope for a new edition of Dr. Davics's Dictionary, 5. Welſh words omitted 
by Dr. Davies; a good many of which were communicated by Mr. Baxter, and others collected 
by the publiſher out of old gloflartes, 6: FRE Corniſh Grammar has happily preſerved an 
expiring language; and ſhewed us the changes of its orthography in ſeveral centuries. 7. The 
Catalogue of Britiſh Manuſcripts, is moſtly in Welſh, and partly in Latin; and I am ſorry the 
collector thought the Engliſhing of it unneceſſary. 8. The Lilay towards a Britiſh Etymolo- 
gicon, was compoſed by Mr. Parry, our author's fellow- traveller and aſſiſtant in all his labours ; 
who modeſtly compares the Britiſh radicals with foreign words, leaving the point of precedence 
in antiquity to be determined by more vain ctymologiſts. 9. The Introduction to the Iriſh, 
or ancient Scotch Language, 1s only an extract of a Latin-Iriſh Grammar, publiſhed by father 
O«Molloy, at Rome, in 1677, and collated with another in MS, written at Lovain, in 1669. 
The compiler encourages us to hope, that its defects will be ſhortly ſupplied by a Scotch 
gentleman, who has thoughts of drawing up another more complete; both in the Syntax, and 
in the variation of nouns and verbs. 10. The Iriſh-Engliſh Dictionary, ſeems the moſt 
claborate of all; and will prove to be of unconceivable ule to our Britiſh antiquaries. The 
author, in his Welſh letter to his countrymen, whereof he was ſo kind as to ſend me an Engliſh 
tranflation, obſerves that Ireland was anciently inhabited by two colonies of very different 
nations, Guydhels and Scots; whereof the former were the offspring of the Britains, as the 
other were of the Spaniards : which ſufficiently intimates how reciprocally helpful the Welſh 
and Iriſh languages muſt be to one another, in the diſcovery of their reſpective etymologies. 
With theie helps a man may venture upon thoſe moſt (9) ancient and authentic writings of Bards, 
the old bards ; wherein he ſhall have exact genealogies of all the Britiſh kings and princes up 
to Brute, and from thence to Adam. This very account is given of thoſe famous ſongſters by 
Lucan, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Am. Marcellinus : (10) and almoſt all other hiſtory 
(among the Chaldzans, Greeks, and Romans) had its firſt foundation in poetry. Whether he 
will find the rules of their Proſodia to agree with thoſe that are laid down by Captain Middleton, 
in his (11) Bardoniaeth, or Art of Welſh Poetry, I know not: but how methodically they 
ordered their TYLWYTHS, or tribes, (12) Sylas Taylor has at large informed us. Nor 
were they content to preſerve the pedigrees of their own princes and great men, but were alſo 
ſo good natured, as to do the like ſervices for the Saxons. Thus we are told, that S. Benlanius, e 
(who is ſometimes quoted by the name of (13) Samuel Britannus, and lived about the year 600) 
was a curious enquirer into the genealogies of many (14) Engliſh families; ſome whereof he 
carried as high as the flood. It was cuſtomary to ſing theſe compoſures in the preſence of their 
nobles, and at their chief feſtivals and ſolemnities. And, truly, if the ſtory of one of theſe 
bards canting the praiſes of King Arthur before Henry II. and giving a hint to the monks of 
Glaſſenbury for the diſcovery of that Britiſh king's body, be fairly true, and have nothing of 
legend in it, a very great regard is to be had to theſe hiſtorical ballads. Be that matter as it 
will, we ought here to obſerve, that Sam. Beaulanius, or Britannus, was, as himſelf owns, 
ſcholar to Beaulanus Preſbyter, who was the gencalogiſt; and that neither of them lived in the 
beginning, or perhaps any part, of the ſeventh century. Britannus, as we ſhall ſee anon, did 
certainly write notes upon Nennius, and therefore muſt have flouriſhed after him. It is likewiſe 
4 very improbable that he ever meddled with any of the Saxon genealogies; ſince, in one of 
thoſe notes, he ſays expreſsly (15) Cum inutiles Magiſtro meo, i} eſt, Beaulano Preſbytero, viſe 


unt genealogie Saxonum & aliarum genealogie pentium, nolui ea ſeribere, &c. 


(9) Vid. Gyrald, Cambr. Deſcript. Cambr. cap. 3. (10) Sheringham de Angl. O. ig. p. 165. (11) 4to. Lond, 
1593. (12) Hiſt. of Gavelk. p. 20, 21, &c. (13) J. Leland; Aſſert. Arth. Fol. 11. a. (14) J. Pitts, p. 104. 
Vid. etiam Uſſer. Hiſt. Eccleſ, p. 206. (15) Vid. Nenn. Edit. Gall. p. 115. | 
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PART Among theſe bards is to be reckoned their famous Merlyn ; whoſe true name, ſays (16) 


I, 


Merlyn. 


Gildas, 


of his writing; and perhaps all that is any where extant. 


Humph. Lhuid, is Merdhyn, ſo called from Caermarthen | Mariduno] where he was born. 
This was ſo mighty a man in his time, that our writers have thought it convenient to ſplit him 
into three. The firſt of theſe (godfather to the two following) they calk Merlinus Ambroſius, 
or Merdhyn Emrys ; who lived about the year 480, and wrote ſeveral prophetical odes, turned 


into Latin proſe, by Jeoffrey of Monmouth. The next is Merlinus Caledonius, who hved. 


A. D. 570, wrote upon the ſame ſubje& with the former, and had the ſame tranſlator. The 
third is ſurnamed Avalonius, who lived under King Malgocunus, (they might as well have 
made him ſecretary to Joſeph of Arimathea, ſays our great (17) Stillingfleet ; and yet my 
(18) author goes gravely on, and affirms that he) was an eminent antiquary, but ſeems to mix 
too many fables with his true ſtory. They write this laſt indeed Melchinus, Melkinus and 
Mewynus, and make him to live ſometime before the latter Merlyn : but all this is ſtuff, and 
he is manifeſtly the ſame man, or nothing. The moſt learned of the Britiſh antiquaries agree, 
that this Myrdhyn ap Morvryn, (called from the country he lived in Caledonius, and Sylveſtris 
from his humour of leading a retired life in the woods) wrote a poem, called Avallenau, or the 
Apple Trees, to his Lord Gwendholen ap Keidio ; who was flain in the battle of Arderith, in. 
the year 577. Some fragments of this poem were found at Henwyrt in Meirionydſhire, by (19) 
Mr. Lhwyd ; who long fince obſerved to me, that from hence the poet himſelf got the ſurname 
of Avallonius. If fo, there is a happy diſcovery made of one of the many tooliſh impoſtures 
of the old monks of Glaſſenbury : who, to ſecure this famous prophet to themſelves, have 
made King Arthur's tomb, and their own monaſtery to ſtand in Inſula Avallonia.. Soon after 
him came Ambroſius Thalieſſin; whom Bale and Pitts make to hve in the days of King 
Arthur, and to record his ſtory. Sir John. Priſe (20) quotes a certain' ode of his,. called 
Hannees Thalieſſin, or Thalieſſin's Errors; which he ſays is to be ſeen in ſeveral of their old 
manuſcripts. See more of this in E. Lhwyd's Treatiſe on the Welſh MSS.. page 258, 261. 
The moſt ancient Britiſh hiſtorian now extant, is Gildas: for the chronicle that bears the 
name of Brutus, mentions the (1) legend of King. Lucius, and is apparently a late contrived 
piece; and (2) Sylvius is much of the ſame authority with the writings of. (3) Samothes.. 
This gentleman: has had the ſame reſpect paid to his memory, that we have already noted of 
Merlyn : fince Gildas Cambricus, Albanius and Badonicus, are made, by the generality of our 
writers, three ſeveral perſons. It does not well appear that there was ever more than one 


| hiſtorian of this name, whatever they that (4) © love to multiply authors, as well as books,” 


have ſaid to the contrary : and therefore, notwithſtanding Archbiſhop (g) Uſher's-great authority 
on the other fide, I ſhall venture to confider him in a fingle capacity. He was monk of 
Bangor, about the middle of the ſixth century; a ſorrowtul ſpectator of the miſeries, and 
almoſt utter ruin of his countrymen, by a people, under whoſe banners they hoped Ker peace. 
His life is written at large by (6) Caradoc of Lancarvan; and by an anonymous author, pub- 
liſhed by (7) John a Boſco. His lamentable hiſtory De Excidio Britanniæ, is all that is printed. 
Bale, Pitts, and others, reckon up 
tome other matters, whereof they make this Gildas Badonicus, as they diſtinguiſh him, to be 
the author: but Archbiſhop Uſher is peremptory in it, that this is the (8) Unicum quod reſtat 
Opuſculum; for he makes it and the epiſtle to be all one thing. It was firſt publiſhed and 
dedicated to Biſhop Tunſtal, by (9) Polydore Virgil; whoſe imperfe& and corrupt copy, was: 
reprinted in the (10) Bibliotheca Patrum. Afterwards there was another edition of ir by John 
Joſſeline, who made uſe of another manuſcript, but not much more correct than the former. 


The lateſt and beſt is, that we have from (11) Dr. Gale, who had the advantage of a more 


(16) Commentar. Fragm. Fol. 64.b. (17) Orig. Brit. p. 9. (18) J. Pitts, p. 97. (19) See his Archæol. Brit. 
Tit. 7. p. 263. (29) In Defenſ. Hiſt, Brit, (1) Uſſerii Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 72. (z) J. Pitts, p. 86. (z) Bale,, 
Cent. I. Cap. 1. (4) Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. p. 209. (5) Hiſt. Eceleſ. Brit. p. 237. (6) Stillingfl: Orig. Brit. 207. 
Uſſer. Hiſt, Ecclef. p. 237, 250. (7) In Biblioth. Flor. (8) Hiſt. Ecclef. p. 278, 279. (9) 8vo. Lond 1525. 
Baſil. 1541. 12mo. Lond. 1568. & Angl. 12 m0. Lond. 1638. (10) Fol, Parif, 1610. Tom. V. Col. 477, (11) Hiſt. 
Brit. Tom. I. Tract. 1. _ | | | | 

ancient 
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ancient and much better copy than either of the two former had ſeen. If he did write any 
thing more, it is now loſt. Leland is mighty deſirous to believe that there is ſomewhere ſuch 
a treatiſe as his Cambreis, in verſe; that it was ſtolen and carried into (12) Italy; and that the 
poet Gildas, and the hiſtorian, were (13) two ſeveral perſons, But it is now feared, we ſhall 
never meet with any other poetical treatiſe, bearing his name, fave only that which Leland 
himſelf calls Gildas Fictitius; and which Archbiſhop Uſher frequently quotes by the name 
of (14) Pſeudo-Gildas. His book de Victoria Ambrofit is of the ſame (15) baſe metal; out 
of which have been coined John Pitts's Regum Britannorum Hiſtoria ; De primis Inſulæ incolis; 
Lites Luddi & Nennn, &c. 55 | 

The next Britiſh hiſtorian of note is Nennius. The firſt of this name that is ſaid to have 
taken care of the antiquities of his country, was, if we are not impoſed on, ſon to King Helius, 
and brother to Ludd and Caſſibelane, who had the honour to die of a wound given him by 
Julius Cæſar's own hand. It was he, they (16) ſay, who firſt wrote a book of the Britiſh 
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hiſtory in his own tongue; which was afterwards tranſlated into Latin by his nameſake, Abbot 


of Bangor, This ſame Abbot Nennius is generally ſuppoſed to be one of the fifty monks that 
were ſo wiſc as to ſkulk at Cheſter, when twelve hundred of their brethren fell a ſacrifice to the 
pride of Auguſtine, the firſt planter of the Romiſh principles and practices in our iſle, and to 


| have flouriſhed about the year 620. Which will not agree with what is atteſted by himſelf in 


the beſt copies of his (17) book that he wrote, A. D. 858. An. 24% Mervini Regis. Though 
here alſo there ſeems to be ſome miſtake; for the firſt (18) Mervin died in the year 843, and 
the ſecond did not begin to reign till 885, Itis therefore moſt probable that the words ought 
to be read, Anno 828. Anno . Mervini Regis. He is ſaid to have left behind him ſeveral 
treatiſes, whereof all that is publiſhed is his (19) Hiſtoria Britonum. This is the ſame book 
that Bale and Pitts have regiſtered under the title of Eulogium Britanniæ, and the only piece 


that muſt anſwer for what thoſe gentlemen mention by the titles of his Collectiones Hiſtoriarum; 


Antiquitates Britannicæ; Chronicon, &c, In moſt of the MS. copies it is erroneouſly (20) 
-aſcribed to Gildas. John Leland mentions an ancient copy of this hiſtory, which, he ſays, 


he borrowed from his friend Thomas Solme, ſecretary for the French tongue to King Henry VIII. 
in the margin whereof were the additions of Sam. Beaulanius, or Britannus, He has (1) 
tranſcribed ſeveral of theſe marginal annotations, which, as 1t appears, were afterwards inſerted 
in the body of the hiſtory, and are ſo publiſhed by Dr. Gale. The doctor, indeed, in his 


notes, mentions Samuel as the ſcholiaſt upon his Bennet copy : but Leland has a great many 


other things, as Excerpta out of Beaulanius, which are not there obſerved to be only in the 
Scholion. There is alſo in Bodley's library a MS. of this Nennius, which cannot be leſs than 
£00 years old, wherein the prefaces, and all thoſe interpolations, which are by Leland ſaid to 


be this SamuePs, are wanting. This hiſtory ſays nothing of the other brave Nennius above- 


mentioned, whom later commentators have made ſo great in ſtory, I am of opinion, that the 
contrivance of this hero is one of the beſt things in all Jeoffrey of Monmouth's romance, It 
looks like a grateful acknowledgment to the perſon that had obliged him, or his author, with 
the ground-work of his whole fabrick : to whom he could not pay a more decent compliment, 
than by making him godfather to one of the chief knights errant, 

Next after Nennius, follow Hoel Dha's laws, which were enacted about the middle of the 


tenth century; whereof thoſe that relate to eccleſiaſtical affairs have been publiſhed by (2) Sir 


Henry Spelman. Of theſe there are (3) ſeveral copies, both in Welch and Latin, ſtill extant ; 
among which 1s a very old one, written on parchment, in Jeſus College at Oxford. The 
pretace to this laſt will not allow that King Hoel abrogated, as Mr. Camden (4) ſays he did, 


(12) Aſſert. Arth. Fol. 32. b. (13) Comment. in Cygn. Cant. voce Britannia, (14) Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 27, 30, 37. 
(15) Page 12, (16) Bale Cent. I. cap. 15, & 59. Edit. 1. (17) Vid. Uſſer. Hiſt. Eccl. p. 217. & Edit. Galei, 
* 93. (18) Vid. Succeſſ. R. R. Wallize, præfix. Ang. Sac. Tom. II. (19) Dr. Gale's Hiſt. Brit. p. 93. (20) Vid. 
Viſern Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 107. & J. Leland Aſſert. Arth. fol. 3. b. (1) Collect. MS. Vol. II. p. 46. (2) Concil. 
Tom I. p. 408. (3) Vid. Humph. Lhuid. Comment. Brit. Frag. fol. 5 3. a. & Henr. Spelm. Gloſſ. in voce Adelingus 
& Lex. (4) Brit. in Carmardenſh. 8 | | 
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PART all the laws of his anceſtors; but expreſsly tells us, That (5) ““ according to the advice of his 
I. council, ſome of the ancient laws he retained, others he corrected, and ſome he quite diſannulled, 
worth ng appointing others in their ſtead,” Dr. Powell will not agree that any new ſtatutes were ordained 
by this king: (6) but that his commiſſioners, according to the powers given them, retained 
only thoſe ancient laws that were good and uſeful, explained the ambiguous, and abrogated 
the ſuperfluous. For we are to know, that full fourteen hundred years before Hoel's time, 
the Britains had a whole body of municipal laws, enacted by King (7) Dunwallo Molmutius, 
which were ſoon afterwards enlarged by Queen Martia. All thele, ſays Bale, were tranſlated 
into Latin by Gildas, and into Saxon by King Alfred. Nay, ſome wiſe writers will needs 
affirm, that a certain part of our Engliſh Saxon laws, which they call Lex Marciorum, had its 
denomination from theſe Leges Martiz : and this childiſh fancy has been embraced by ſeveral 
of our (8) grave and ancient hiſtorians, Others think it improbable that ſo great a prince as 
King Alfred ſhould ever trouble his head with -tranſlating any of the laws either of Molmutius 
or Martia, who were only antiquated legiſlators: among his enemies, and heathens. But, fince 
the Britains, as Aflerius and others tells us, voluntarily ſubmitted to him, it ſeems as wiſe in 
him to give them their own. laws in his language, as it was in William the Conqueror, to. 
grant us the Saxon laws in French. Many of them, we have already been told, were aboliſhed 
even by the Britains themſelves, after they became Chriſtians : but Mr. Sheringham thinks it 
is evident from ſeveral law terms, ſuch as ( 9) murder, denizon, rout, &c. Which are purely 
Britiſh, that ſome of them were taken into the body of our Engliſh laws. Hoel's are ſaid to 
have been firſt tranſlated into Latin, by (a gentleman with a very hard name) Blegabride (10) 
Langauride, doctor of laws, and Archdeacon of Landaff, in the vear 914, which, if the 
Britiſh hiſtory do not miſinform us, was about twenty-ſix years before that king began his: 
reign. It appears, indeed, from the preface of this Hoel's laws, in moſt of the Latin (11) 
and Welſh copies, that Blegorede, or Blegwrt, was one of the commiſſioners appointed to draw 
up that code, or abſtract ; and it is alſo probable, ſeeing he was the only ecclefiaſtic among 
them, that he penned it : but whether he did it in the Britiſh, or Latin tongue, is wholly 
uncertain. I believe the obſervation, which I find under Fr. Tate's hand in the end of one of 
the copies of theſe laws, to be very juſt: (12) Nemo in aliquo uno volumine omnes leges Wallen- 
ſium reperiet. There came lately to my hands a Latin manuſeript-copy,. in parchment, of theſe 
laws; in the end whereof, in a later hand, is written, Num Librum Tho. Powell, Foanni Da. 
Rheſo Med. Doctori dono dedit menſe Auguſti, 1600. This has now the honour to be depoſited 
in the noble Harleyan library. Sir William Dugdale (13) reckons up ſeveral manuſcript 
collections of the old Britiſh laws, befides thoſe we have already mentioned: as, 1. Kyfnerth: 
ap Morgan. 2. Gronu vab Moreddig.. 3. Lhyfrhen y tuy Gwyn. 4. Gwair mab Ruon.- 
5, Lhyfr Prawf. 6. Prawfyneit; a collection, he fays, out of the four firſt, 7. Lhylr 
Kyghawſſed. The third of theſe is undoubtedly the ſame with Howel Dha's, as will cafily. 
appear from the title of thoſe laws. All the reſt, whereof the fifth and fixth ſeem to be the 
ſame, are now at (14) Hengwrt, except only the fourth, which is ſuppoſed to be amongſt Mr. 
Maurice's manuſcripts. There we are likewiſe to enquire for that eminent antiquary's Dedhf-- 
grawn, or Theſaurus Juridicas ; wherein are the various readings of above thirty ancient copies 
of the Britiſh laws: to which we may potlibly add the Liber Cardiffe, being a treatiſe upon the 
ancient cuſtoms of Wales, in the Welſh language. „ | 
Uncertain And theſe, I think, are all the Britiſh hiſtorical writers, that lived before the Norman: 
Authors. conqueſt; whoſe books are now to be met with in any of our Engliſh libraries. I know not. 
how to direct the reader to ſeek for the hiſtories of Elbodus, or (15) Elvodugus (for they are 

both the fame man) from whom Nennius is made to borrow a good part of what we now have 


- 


(5) Obſervat. Ed. Lhwyd in novam Edit. Camd. p. 62 5. (6) In Additament. ad Hiſt. Cambr. (7) Bale (Ed. 

I.) Cent. I. cap. 8. & 10, (8) Vid. R. Higden, lib. I. cap. 50. & Hiſt. Jorn. p. 38. (9) Sheringh. de Orig. 

Gentis Ang. p. 125, 125. (10) Bale Cent. 2. cap. 23. (11) Bibl. Cott. Caligula, A. 3. Vitell. E. 11. Titus, D. 2. 

Cleopatra, B. 5. Vide & Archæol. Brit, p. 258. Kyureth Hyuel. (12) Bibl. Cott. Titus, D. 2. (13). Orig. 
1 p. 54. (14), Vid. E. Lhwyd Archzol Brit. Lit. VII. (15) J. Pitts, p. 103, 105; | 


under 
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under his name; nor for thoſe of (1) Worgreſius and Mawornus, Abbot and Monk of 3 
Glaſſenbury ; nor for the gencalogies drawn up by the famous bard in King Edgar's days, (2) EO 
Saliphilax. When theſe are retrieved, I would have them all carefully bound up with the e 
Deflorationes Hiſtoriæ Britannice ; which, as Jo. (3) Caius has learnedly proved from Stow 
and Lanquet, were written by King Gurguntius, about 370 years before Chriſt. The Welſh 
MS. cited frequently in Camden's Britannia, by the name of Triades, ſeems not to carry age 
enough to come within this claſs, It is the fame, I ſuppoſe, which he (4) elſewhere calls the 
Britiſh old Book of Triplicities; running all upon the number three, as appears from his 
quotation out of it:“ Welſhmen love fire, falt, and drink; Frenchmen women, weapons and 
horſes ; Engliſhmen good-cheer, lands and trafick. See Mr. Lhwyd's Epiſtle Dedicatory to 
the Welſhmen, p. m. 12. & Arch, Brit. Tit, 7. p. 264. . Ws | 
We are not to expect any ſuch aſſiſtance for the aſcertaining the hiftory of theſe times, as Charters 
after-ages afford us, from charters, letters- patents, &c. And yet it is too forward an aflertion, 
to ſay there were no ſuch things in the days of our Britiſh kings, if all be true that Leland (5) 
tells us of King Arthur's ſeal : but I am not, I'confeſs, ſo much in love with that venerable: 
relique as he ſeems to have been. It might indeed be brought, as he gueſles, from Glaſſenbury ;. 
where I do believe it was hung at a forged charter by ſome monk, who was a better mechanick 
than antiquary. The inſcription eaſily diſcovers the cheat: PAT RIC IUS ART URIUS 
BRITANNILE, GALLIAH, GERMANIA, DACIA IMF ERAT OR. He is certainly 
called Patricius here, and no where elſe, out of the abundant reſpect that monaſtery had 
for their guardian Saint Patrick; and not, as Leland fancies, upon any account of a Roman 
faſhion. 3 1 5 | 
Another help is here wanting, which exceedingly conduces towards the illuſtrating the Coins 
antiquities of other nations; and that is the light that is often gained from the impreſſes and 
; inſcriptions upon their old coins and medals. The money uſed here in (6) Cæſar's time, was 
nothing more than iron rings, and ſhapeleſs pieces of braſs : nor does it well appear that ever 
afterwards their kings brought in any of another fort. Camden (7) ſays he could not learn 
that, after their retirement into Wales, they had any ſuch thing among them: none of the 
learned men of that principality having yet been able to produce ſo much as one piece of 
Britiſh coin, found either in Wales, or any where elle. And, is it likely that a royalty of 
this nature, of fo great benefit to their ſubjects, as well as honour to themſelves, would have 
been laid aſide by the Cambrian princes, if formerly enjoyed by any of their anceſtors? J. (8) 
Leland tells us, he never, in all his travels, throughout the whole kingdom of England, could 
mcet with one Brit:ſh coin, among the many thouſands of thoſe of the Romans found in this 
Nation. And the reaſon, he fays, was, becauſe (as he proves out of (9) Gildas, the Romans 
would not allow any of our metal to be ſtamped with any other image or ſuperſcription, ſave 
only that of Cæſar's, that is, ſome of their own emperors, However, we now have ſeveral 
ancicnt coins in our public and private libraries, which are generally reputed to be Britiſh : 
though it is very hard to determine in what age of the world they were minted. My late very 
learned and ingenious friend, Mr. Lhwyd believed that, before the coming in of the Romans, 
they had gold coins of their own ; becaufe there have been frequently found, both in England 
and Walcs, thick pieces of that metal, hollowed on one fide, with variety of unintelligible 
marks and characters upon them.. Theſe, ſaid he, cannot be aſcribed either to the Romans, 
Saxons, or Danes: and therefore it is reaſonable we ſhould conclude them to be Britiſh. And 
the reaſon why he thought they were coined before the Romans came, is this: if the Britains- 
had learned the art from them, they would, though never ſo inartificially, have endeavoured 
to imitate their manner of coining; and, in all likethood, have added letters, and the head. 
of their kings. Here is a fair and probable opinion againſt the expreſs teſtimony of Julius, 
Cæſar; who could hardly be impoſed on in this part of the account he gives of our iſle. 


; - (1) }- Pitts. . 40.De Antiq. Cantab. lib. 1. (4) Camd. Remains, Edit. 1614. p. 17. 
ER _ (5) Aſlert. Arth. fol. 12, 13, &e. (6) Commentar. ib, 5. (7) Remains, p. m. 199; 200. (8) Comment. in 
| Cygn.. Cant, voce Britannia, (9) Vid. Hiſtor, Gildæ, $ c, ; 
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Camden (1) rather thinks, that after the arrival of the Romans, the Britains firſt began to 
imitate them, in their coining of both gold and copper : but his ſtories of Cunobeline and 
Queen Brundvica, are much of a piece with thoſe of Doctor (2) Plott's Praſutagus; all of 
them liable to very juſt, and to me, unanſwerable objections, For my own part, I am of 
opinion, that never any of the Britiſh kings did coin money : but that even their tribute-money, 
like the Dane-Gelt, and Peter-pence afterwards, was the ordinary current coin which was 
brought in, or minted here, by the Romans themſelves, as long as this iſland continued a 
rovince. The moſt, if not all, of the fore-mentioned pieces, which are not counterteits, I 
take to be Amulets ; whereof Tho. (3) Bartholine gives this ſenſible account: Habuere veteres 
in Paganiſmo res quaſdam portatiles, ex argento vel auro fattas, imaginibus deorum, facie humana 
expreſſerum fignatas, quibus futurorum cognitjonem explorabant, & quarum poſſeſſione felices ſe & 
quodam quaſi numinis præſidio tutos judicabant. Theſe were in uſe among the Romans a good 
while (4) after they came into Britain : and the Amula, from whence they had their name, was 
a little drinking (5) cup, moſt probably of this very faſhion. If any man diſlikes my conjec- 
ture, I am willing Sir John Pettus ſhould umpire the matter between us; and his ſuppoſition, 
that Coin is an (6) abſtract of Coynobeline, who firſt coined money at Malden, will for ever 
decide the controverſy. | 
After the conqueſt, the firſt man that attempted the writing of the old Britiſh hiſtory, was 
Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Monmouth: and he did it to ſome purpoſe. This author lived under 
King (7) Stephen, about the year 1150. He had a peculiar fancy for ſtories ſurmounting all 
ordinary faith : which inclined him to pitch upon King Arthur's feats of chivalry, and Merlyn's 
phrophecies, as proper ſubjects for his pen. But his moſt famous piece is his Chronicon five 
Hiſtoria Britonum ; which has taken ſo well, as to have had ſeveral (8) impreſſions. In this 
he has given a perfect genealogy of the kings of Britain: from the days of Brutus: wherein 
we have an exact regiſter of above ſeventy glorious monarchs that ruled this iſland, before ever 
Julius Cæſar had the good fortune to be acquainted with it. The firſt ſtone of this fair 
fabrick was laid by Nennius : but the ſuperſtructure 1s all fire-new, and purely his own. They 
that are concerned for the credit of this hiſtorian, tell us, that he had no further hand in the 
work, than only to tranſlate an ancient Welſh hiſtory, brought out of Britany in France, by 
Walter Calenius, Archdeacon of Oxford ; who was himſelf an eminent antiquary, and added a 


(9) ſupplement to the hook. The tranſlation of the whole he committed to the care of his 


friend Geoffrey; who, ſays (10) Matt. Paris, approved himſelf interpres verus. And there I 


am willing to let the matter reſt, The tranſlator might have employed his time better, yet 


nay be an honeſt man: but the author, whoever he was, has baſely impoſed upon the world, 
and was certainly ſomething of another nature. The beſt defence that can be made for it, is 
that which was written by Sir John Priſe; and is publiſhed under the title of (11) Hiſtoriæ 
Britannicæ Defenſio: to which ſomething further is added by (12) Mr. Sheringham, who is 
always very loth, if it could be helped, to part with any thing of an old ſtory, that looks gay, 
and is but even tolerably well contrived, “ As to the regard (ſays the ingenious Mr. (13) 
Lhwyd) due to this hiſtory in gencral, the judicious reader may conſult Dr, Powell's Epiſtle, 
(74) De Britannica Hiſtoria recte intelligenda ; and Dr. Davies's Preface to his Britiſh 
Lexicon, and balance them with the arguments and authority of thoſe that wholly reject 


them.“ I am not for wholly rejecting all that is contained in that hiſtory, believing there is 


{ſomewhat of truth in it, under a mighty heap of monkiſh forgeries : but, for the main, I am 


of (15) Camden's judgment; and I hope my friend will allow me to think the arguments and 


authority of that writer, and common ſenſe, to be as weighty, in theſe matters, as thoſe of the 
two greateſt doors in chriſtendom. Ponticus Virunnius, an Italian, (16) epitomized it; and 


indecd it is of a complexion fitter for the air of Italy, than England, 


(1) Remains, p. m. 199. (2) Nat. Hiſt, of Oxfordſh. cap. zo. (3) Antiq. Dan. p. 469. (4) Vid. Spartian. in 
Caracal. (5) Cul. Rhodig. Antiq. Let. lib. 27. cap. 27. (6) Gloff. ad Flet. Min. voce Coin. (7) J. Pitts, p. 
217. (8) Apud Jo. Badium A. D. 1508, & Hydelb. 1587, Kc. (9) J. Pitts, p. 198. (10) Ad. An 1151. 
(411) 4t0. Lond. 1573. (12) De Orig. Gentis Angl. p. 124. ad 134. (13) Camd, Brit. N. E. p. 603. (14) In 

calce Editionis ſuæ Pont. Virun, (15) Britan. in Monmouthſh, (16) 8vo. Lond. 1585. curante D. Powel. 


Contemporary 
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Contemporary with this Geoffrey, was Caradocus, monk of Lancarvan; who contented him- PART 
ſelf with the writing of a hiſtory of the petty Kings of Wales, after they were driven into that . 
corner of the iſland by the Saxons. This hiſtory, which was written originally in Latin, and Cara 8 
brought as low as the year 1156, by its author, was afterwards. tranſlated into Engliſh by cus Lan- 
Humphrey Lhuid; and enlarged and publiſhed by (1) Dr. Powell. Lately (Octavo, 1697.) carvenſis. 
by W. Wyn; with a learned Preface, There arc three MSS. of good note, mentioned by (2) 
Archbiſhop Uſher, which ſeem to reach much higher than Caradocus pretends to go, all which 
I gueſs to have been written about the ſame time. The firſt is in Welſh, in Sir John Cotton's: 
library, reported to be the ſame that was tranſlated by Geoffrey of Monmouth. The ſecond 


is in old Engliſh, by one (3) Lazimon, or Lazamon a prieſt, born at Ernlere, on the Severn, 


from Brute to Cadwallader; and the third, as I take it, in Latin, by Giraldus Cornubienſis. 
The truth is, as Mr. Wanley has made it very plain to us, this Lazimon's book, and Mon- 


mouth's, are the very ſame; and the former ſeems only to have tranſlated Geoffrey's book into 


Norman-Engliſh, in which condition we have it twice in the Cottonian library. However, the 
tranſlator pretends to have had the original from its prime author, one Wate, or Walter; a French 
clergyman, who, as he ſays, firſt preſented his Latin compoſure to Queen Elianor, King Henry 
the Second's conſort. Several copies there are of (4) Geoffrey's hiſtory, tranſlated into Welſh ;. 
and, among the reſt, one that pretends to be the very work of Archdeacon Walter: For thus: 
it concludes, Myvi Gualhter &c. i. e. Ego Gualterus, Archidiaconus Oxonienſis, hunc librum d 
Britannico Latine interpretatus ſum; & poſtea gravioribus annis aenuo Britannicum feci. Which 
is a flam too groſs to be conſidered. | | 

King Arthur, and his knights of the round-table, made ſo conſiderable a figure in the Britiſh K,Arthup 
hiſtory, that many learned men have been at a great deal of trouble to clear up that Prince's 
title, and to fecure that part of Geoffrey's ſtory, whatever fate might attend the reſt, The firſt 
ſtickler, againſt Will Nubrigenſis, &c. was one Grey, the ſuppoſed author of Scalechronicon, 
whom (5) Pitts calls John, and ſays he was Biſhop of Norwich, and elect of Canterbury; 
and that he died An. Dom. 1217, Biſhop (6) Jewel calls him Thomas. About 200 years 
after him, Thomas Malory, a Welſh gentleman, wrote King Arthur's ſtory in Englith; a 
book that is, in our days, often fold by the ballad-ſingers, with the like authentic records of 
Guy of Warwick and Bevis of Southampton. 'This was firſt publiſhed, as Jeoffrey of Mon- 
mouth's, under the title of a Tranſlation, by William Caxton ; who finiſhed the mighty work 
at Weſtminſter, on the laſt day of July, 1485. But about the middle of the laſt century, his: 
chief champions appeared on the ſtage, in defence of him, againſt Polydore Virgil's fierce at- 
tack. Theſe were (7) Sir John Priſe and (8) Mr. Leland; the latter whereof was as able as 
any man alive to give the ſtory all the light which the kingdom could afford it: And yet this. 
treatiſe is the moſt liable to exception of any thing he ever publiſhed. Many of the authors 
he quotes are only Jeoffrey of Monmouth's echoes; others come not up to the queſtion; and 
tome are too modern. Theſe, and more objections, are raiſed againſt this hiſtory, but our moſt 
learned Brſhop (9) Stillingfleet, who nevertheleſs confeſſes that he has ſufficiently proved that 
there was ſuch a prince. So that, it ſeems, there is ſomething of (10) plain ſtuff in the ſtory,” 
whatever * embroidery may be introduced by the Spaniſh vein of romancing.” Arthur Kelton's 
Chronicle of the (11) Brutes, and (12) Lyte's Records, &c. are ſuch whimſical and imperfect 
pieces, as not to deſerve the being named with the laſt-mentioned authors, though they treat 
much on the ſame ſubject. John (13) Bale makes W. Caxton write King Arthur's hiſtory in no 
leſs than one and twenty ſeveral books; which if they could have been found, might have ſaved. 
Richard Robinſon the trouble cf tranſlating (14) Leland's Aſſertio, &c. into Engliſh. But, 
in truth, honeſt William was only T. Malory's printer, as has been already obſeryed, 


(.) 4to Lond. 2 584. (2) Hiſt, Eccl. Brit. p. 29, 31. (3) Bibl. Cotton. Caligula. A. g. Vid. & Catalog. MSS. 
Anglo-Sax. H. Wanley, p. 228, 237. (4) Archzol. Brit. Tit. 7. p. 295. (5) J. Pitts, p. (80. (6) Def. Apolog. 
Par. I. p. 11. (7) Hiſt, Brit. Def. 4to. Lond. 1573. (8) Aſſert. Reg. Arth. 40. Lond. 1544. (9) Orig. Brit. p. 


339, &c- (10) Sir W. Temple's Introd. p. 51, 52, 53 (11) 80. Lond. 1647. (12) Ath. Oxon, Vol. I. p. 294; 
(13) Cent. 8. cap. 42. (14) 4to. Lond. 1 582. 17 | SW" P 493 
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PART After King Charles IT's reſtauration, Mr. Robert Vaughan, a learned gentleman of Merio- : 
I. nydfhire, publiſhed his (15) Britiſh Antiquities Revived; wherein are a great many very pretty 

Robert remarks and diſcoveries. The author, it appears, Was well known to Archbiſhop (16) Uſher ; 

Vaughan, by whom he was much countenanced and encouraged in theſe ſtudies. In one of his letters to 
that renowned primate, he ſays, he had now finiſhed his Annals of Wales; which he then ſent 
to be peruſed by his Grace, and to receive his approbation, if worthy of it, for the preſs, 
What became of that work, I cannot tell: but it has not yet appeared ſo publickly as the author 
(it ſeems) long ſince intended it ſhould. His executors owe him and us the juſtice of ſending 
abroad whatever they have of his that's complcat: for he left alto behind him a large collection 
of other manuſcript papers, relating to the fame ſubject, which were ſometime in the poſſeſſion 
of Sir William Williams. The fore-mentioned learned primate made allo ſome choice collec- 
tions, in his retirement at St. Donatc's, relating to the Britiſh antiquities; which were afterwards 
in the hands of (17) Dr. Parr, his grace's chaplain. And, from the like helps in the library 
at Llantarnam, Mr. Pierce Enderby collected his (18) Cambria Triumphans, or ancient and 
modern Britiſh and Welſh hiſtories, from Brute to Charles I. Nich. Lambert's Britanneis, ten 
books whereof are now in MS. in Bodley's library, comes no lower than the conqueſt, 

Aylet After him came forth Aylet Sammes, with his (19) Britannia Antiqua IIluſtrata; wherein 

Sammes. he fetches the original of the Britiſh cuſtoms, religion, and laws, from the Phænicians. This 
conceit, which is all that looks new in his book, is wholly borrowed from Bochartus; as his long 
diſcourſe of the offspring of the Saxons from Sheringham. As for his own part, it is viſible he 
equally underſtood the Phænician, Britiſh, Gothic, Saxon, and Iflandic languages; and, if left 
to himſelf, could as cafily have brought the Britains from New-Spain, and the Saxons from 
Madagaſcar. Upon the firſt publiſhing of this book, Mr. Oldenburg, ſecretary to the royal 
ſociety, gave a very obliging (20) character both of the work and its author; who, by what 
the (1) Oxford antiquary has fince told us, was every way unworthy of ſuch a compliment. 
Whether his uncle, or himſelf, was the true author of what he was pleaſed to publiſh under 
his own name, is not worth our while to enquire : But, if we believe Mr, Wood, that Aylet 
had never ſo much as heard of John Leland before the year 1677, he is the moſt unaccounta- 
ble and ridiculous plagiary and buffoon that ever had his name in the title-page of any book 
whatever. For that which he pretends to be his, was printed the year before; and, in the pre- 
face to it, we are told, that it was John Lelands' aſſerting, that the main body of the Welth 
language conſiſted of Hebrew and Greek words, which firſt put the author upon the ſearch 
into the ſtories of the Phænician voyages. So that it is very probable, that good maſter 
Sammes never read ſo much as the preface to his book; or elſe, either he or Mr. Wood muſt 
be under the misfortune of a very treacherous memory. 


A 
H 


John Something of value might have been expected from the many years labours and collections 
Aubrey. of that excellent antiquary John-Aubrey, eſq; fellow of the royal ſociety, if the propoſals he | 


lately made for the publiſhing of his Monumenta Britannica had met with a ſuitable reception, 
The world is not come to that ripeneſs we hope for, as duly to reliſh works of this nature: 
But how well his have deſerved a better encouragement than hitherto tney have met with, is appa- 
rent from the little taſtes we have of them in the late edition of the Britannia; eſpecially in 
Wiltſhire, Herefordſhire, and Wales. He would have given us (if we had been ſo kind to 
ourſelves as to have accepted his pains) a good view of the temples, religion and manners of 
the ancient Druids; of the camps, caſtles, military architecture, &c. of both Britains and 
Romans: but we rejected his offers, and may poſhbly too late repent of our folly. 


Roman As to the Roman writers, there are hardly any that treat of the affairs of this iſle any other- 
Hiltori- wiſe than occafionally only, and by the bye. The defign of Cæſar's Commentaries, is to give 
Ans. the world an account of the moſt glorious paſſages of his own life; and what he ſays of Britain, 


as well as Germany, is apparently what he could pick up from uncertain tattle and hear-ſay, 


(15) 4to. Oxon. 1662, (16) See Archbiſh. Uſher's Letters p. 261, 270, Kc. (17) See his Life of Abp. Uſher, 
p- 2 bg; Fol. Lond, 1661, (19) Fol. Lond. 1676, (20) Philo, Tranſat, Num, 124. p. 596, (1) Ath. Oxon. 
Pol. p. 879. : ES ws; | n. 
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Something better bottomed, arc the ſtories we met with afterwards in Tacitus, Dio Caſhus, PART 


Suctonius, Eutropius, Spartianus, Capitolinus, Lampridius, Vopiſcus, (2) &c. who may all 
be ſuppoſed to have had the peruſal of ſuch memorials as were from time to time, ſent to the 
emperors from their licutenants, and other chict officers, in this province. In the ule of theſe, 
the reader ought to take a deal of leiſure and caution. For moſt of them ſeem to have been 
looſe indigeſted Adverſaria; ſuch as had not the leaſt examination and thoughts of their authors ; 
and do therefore want the regard that ſhould: be had to order and time. Beſides the ſeveral 
tracts are not well aſcertained to their genuine and proper writers; the not heeding whereof, 


may draw one unawares into very dangerous miſtakes, Theſe defects are happily ſupplied by 


the famous Mr. Dodwell, in his late learned Prelectiones (3) Camdcnianz; which will he 
highly ſerviceable to all ſuch as ſhall hereafter engage in theſe ſtudies, Indeed Tacitus's Life 
of Agricola, eſpecially as improved by (4) Sir Henry SaviPs moſt admirable tranflation and 
learned notes, looks ſomething like a juſt treatiſe upon that great general's conduct here; and 
is done with that fairneſs and reſpect to the natives, that I cannot ſee but Galcacus is made 
to talk as bravely, gracefully and eloquently, as the beſt of his enemies. Many defects in 
theſe accounts have been likewiſe ſupplied, as well as good ſtore of conjectural miſtakes, in 
more modern authors, rectified, by the Roman inſcriptions and coins found in ſeveral parts of 
our iſland; and there are new diſcoverics of both theſe ſorts. | 3 

Since the acceptable ſervices done to the ſtudents of antiquities by Gruterus and Reyneſtus, 
the inſcriptions on altars, and other monuments, have carried a very high price; and, among 
others, the antiquaries of our own nation have fancied that our hiſtory has had great improve- 


33 


Iuſcrip- 
tions. 


ments from ſuch as have been diſcovered here. Thoſe that Mr. Camden met with, were all 


reſerved, as choice ornaments, in his Britannia; and ſome few have been added in the late 
edition of that work. Many more might undoubtedly be had for ſecking after: and it is no 
ſmall unhappineſs, that, among the many advancements of learning in this age, the recovery of 


theſe precious treaſures ſhould be ſo much neglected. The perſons employed in theſe ſearches, 


ought to be men of probity, as well as knowledge; religiouſly ſcrupulous in obtruding any 
thing upon the world, under the venerable name of antiquity, which has not an honeſt title 
to that character. Annius of Viterbo's ſcandalous project of raiſing the credit of that City, 
by ſome forged inſcriptions, which he had cauſed to be hid in the neighbouring fields, and af- 
terwards are in a boaſting triumph, has been juſtly reſented and exploded by all true 
lovers of ancient learning: but the inclinations of all men are ſo naturally bent upon doing 
honour and ſervice to their native country, in their own way, and the temptations that we meet 


with in theſe ſtudies, are ſo many and ſtrong, that a very great ſhare of e is requiſite to 


th: making of a complete antiquary. 


Mr. Camden (5) tells us, that from the time of Claudius, to that of Valentinian, about 


four hundered years, the Roman coin only was current in this nation: and that, whereas all 
money for this part of the world was, for a long time, coined either at Rome, Lions or Treves, 
Conſtantine the Great erected a mint at London, Some of his pieces, which were there coined, 


I have in my poor collection; and they are not uncommon in many of the Muſea in England. 


But, long before his days, his predeceſſors took occaſion to magnify their exploits in this other 
world of Great-Britain, on the reverſe of their coins; from whence. ſeveral good illuſtrations 
of that part of our hiſtory may be had. What are given us of this kind, in the Britannia, 
are very valuable: but their numbers might be further enlarged; and we are the more encou- 
raged to look after thoſe we want, becauſe I have not yet heard that our traiterous Engliſh 
110ney-makers have hitherto buſied themſelves in counterfeiting any coin of ſo ancient a date. 
Such rogueries are common in France and Germany; where moſt of their old medals have been 
copied, and many new ones of the firſt Cæſars ſtamped and minted, by modern artiſts: And 


yet, even there, thoſe that relate to the affairs of this iſle are always allowed to be true and 


genuine. 


(2) Vid Hitt. Auguſt. Scrip. Edit. a Fred. Sylburgio, in 2 Vol. Fol, Francof. 1588, (3) 8vo. Oxon, 1692, 
_ 14) Fol. Lond. 1598. (5) Remains, P. M. 199. 
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C IV. 
Of the Hifleries, and other Monuments, that relate to the Times of the 


Saxons and DANES. 


TE diſpatch that Sir William Temple makes of the Saxon Times, is very ſhort and pithy; 

and the character he gives of their writers is ſo full of contempt, that, if we were ſure it 
came from a proper judge, it would fave an antiquary a great deal of trouble and pains. « The 
authors,” he (1) fays, © of thoſe barbarous and illiterate ages are few and mean; and perhaps 
the rough courſe of thoſe lawleſs times and actions, would have been too ignoble a ſubject for 
a good hiſtorian”. The times were not ſo lawleſs nor the authors ſo few and mean, as he 
imagines. A great many of the records of thoſe days, we own are loſt; but there are ſtill more 
remaining than any of our neighbour nations can pretend to ſhew, relating to the tranſactions 
of thoſe ages. We know not what is become of the book King (2) Alfred wrote againſt cor- 
rupt judges; of his Collection of the old Saxon Sonnets; of St. Aldhelm's Hymns, and other 
muſical compoſures, &c. And yet we have a pretty good ſtock of their laws, and hiſtorical 
treatiſes; and thoſe that have been converſant in them, do not think they have thrown away 
their time upon ſo ignoble a ſubject, as ſome may fancy it. 

Before a juſt ſentence could be paſſed in this caſe, the judge ought to have had the leiſure 
and patience to have made himſelf a perfect maſter of the Saxon language; which he might do, 
either in the method preſcribed by (3) Mr. Lambard, or (4) Dr. Hickes. To this purpoſe, 
it had been convenient that he had furniſhed himſelf, in the firſt place, with a Saxon Grammar, 
ſince our tongue is now very much altered in the conſtruction and termination of ſuch words. 
as we ſtill retain, from that of our anceſtors. Whether the monks of Taviſtoke, who as (5) 
Camden tells us, had a Saxon lecture in their monaſtery, ever compiled any thing of this kind, 
is not known; though it has been lately (6) reported, that-in the beginning of the civil wars 
there was ſuch a grammar there printed. The firſt attempt towards it, that we hear of, was. 
by Mr. John Jofleline, Archbiſhop Parker's ſecretary; who drew up a ſpecimen, which is now 
hardly to be met with. Mr. Somner prefixed ſome ſhort grammatical rules to his: dictionary :: 
but Mr. Junius did not, as far as I could ever learn, bend his thoughts that way.. Biſhop Fell 
was earneſt with Dr. Marſhall, late Rector of Lincoln-College, to draw up a grammar; and: 
he devolved the work upon one much more unfit for the employment, who had made ſome 
collections to that purpoſe. His endeavours were ſuperſeded by the excellent performance of 
Dr. Hickes, who firſt publiſhed his Inſtitutiones (7) Grammaticæ Anglo-Saxonicæ, &c. The 
book diſcovers an accuracy in this language beyond the attainments of any that had gone before 
him in that ſtudy, and will be of moſt neceſſary uſe to ſuch as ſhall apply themſelves to the right 
underſtanding of the ancient hiſtory and laws of this kingdom. But, as all firſt draughts of 
any ſort are uſually imperfect, fo there ſeem to be ſome defects in it that might have been ſup-- 

lied, For example: There wanted a Chapter of the variety of dialects, which might have 
been had out of the northern interlineary verſions of the goſpel, mentioned by (8) Dr. Mar- 
ſhall; one whereof is peremptorily affirmed to have belonged to St. Cuthbert, as the other, in 
all likelihood, did to venerable Bede. All theſe defects are now amply ſupplied-by the great 
author, in his (9) Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Theſaurus Grammatico-Criticus & Ar- 
chæologicus; which has had ſo many juſt praiſes. given it, at home and abroad, that few En- 
gliſh readers can be ſtrangers to its contents. They are theſe :: 1. The Preface; which ſhews 


{1) Introduct. pag. 1. (2) Vid. Alfred. Mag. Vit. p. 82, 92, 93. (3) Archaion. Præf. ad Lect. p- 2. | (4) Pref. 
ad Gram. Saxon. p. 12, 13. (5) Britan. in Devon. (6) N. Camd. Brit. p. 38. (7) 410. Oxon, 1689. 
(8) Obſervat. in Verſ. Anglo-Sax. p. 491, 492. (9) Fol. Oxon, 1505. | 
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the uſefulneſs of this ſort of knowledge, and the miſtakes of many eminent writers for want of PAR * 


it. 2. The Saxon, and as he firſt ſuppoſed it to be, the Mzſo-Gothic Grammars, enlarged 
and corrected : ſeveral chapters, concerning the dialects and poetry of our anceſtors, being 
added in this edition ; wherein alſo are a great many curious remarks on their alphabets, char- 
ters, &c. The Francic Grammar, out of the ancient writings of Rabanus Maurus, Osfrid of 
Witſenberg, Willeramus, Abbot of Urſperg, &c. 4. R. Jonas's Iſlandic Grammar; which, 
ſaving the additional ornament of ſome Runic alphabets, in ſeveral fair tables, ſtands as it did 
in the former edition. 5. A larger diſſertation, at the requeſt of the late Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, de præſtantia Linguarum Septentrionalium ; wherein he more folly demonſtrates how 
ſerviceable they are in illuſtrating many dark paſſages in the laws and cuſtoms of this realin, 
in diſcovering the cheats of counterfeit grants and indentures, in correcting the errors of the 
moſt learned gloſſographers, &c. Every part of the book is a ſure proof, if any ſuch proof 


we needed, that the author is incomparably the greateſt maſter of his ſubject that ever yet 


appeared 1n print. 


— 


* 


After the grammar is well and carefully peruſed, the next enquiry ought to be after ſuch Didiona- 
dictionaries- as have been written in the Saxon tongue; whereof we ſhall meet with as great lies. 


plenty as we did in the Britiſh, We find, that even in thoſe barbarous ages they had ſome few 
men of learning, who collected ſeveral vocabularies in Saxon and Latin, for the uſe of their 
ſchool-boys. Some of theſe are ſtill remaining, having been carefully picked up and tranſcribed 
by Mr. Junius. The chief of them are the two that bear the name of the learned Alfric ; 
whereof the worſe was printed, with his grammar, in the end of Mr. Somner's dictionary; 
the better {till continuing in manuſcript, notwithſtanding (18) Mr. Wharton's remarks to the 
contrary, both in Cotton's library, and in that of St. John's College in Oxford, as well as 
amongſt Junius's tranſcripts, Out of theſe, and other helps, the moſt induſtrious of our 
Engliſh antiquaries have compiled their Saxon dictionaries, very ſerviceable towards the 
carrying on of thoſe intricate and uſeful ſtudies. All that I have heard of in this kind, are: 
1. That which was drawn up by Laurence Noel, Dean of Litchfield, in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign : whoſe original manuſcript fell into the hands of Mr. Selden, and is 
now in Bodley's library, as a fair copy of it is amongſt Junius's manuſcripts. 2. John Joſſeline's, 
ſaid to be in (19) Cotton's library, though Dr. Hickes does not mention it in his catalogue. 
3. William Somner's, which was (20) publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt and charges of ſome of 
the moſt learned men in this kingdom. The chief additions he made, to what was done to his 
hand by the two fore-mentioned gentlemen, were out of Cædmon's paraphraſe, and the 
medicinal manuſcript in the king's library; together with two old gloſſaries in Sir John Cotton's, 
4. That moſt elaborate one of Fr. Junius, who has infinitely outdone all that went before him. 
His large gloſſary or lexicon, of the five old northern languages, whereof the Saxon has the 


preference, may be ſeen in the author's own manuſcript in Bodley's library, and a fair tranſcript 


of it, in eleven volumes, at the charge of the late pious Biſhop Fell, in the fame place. It 
was deſigned for the preſs by that moſt excellent prelate; and may be yet hoped for, as ſoon 
as it thall pleaſe God to vouchſate to us the eſtabliſhment of peace, together with one of its 
certain conſequences, the encouragement of induſtry and good learning, We may likewiſe 
then expect the ſame author's Etymologicum Anglicanum, a work completely finiſhed, in two 
volumes; which will be alſo of ſingular uſe to our Engliſh antiquary. After theſe, I can 
hardly think it worth the while to take notice of the imperfect collections made by Sir William 
Dugdale, in Saxon and Engliſh; nor of two anonymous fragments, of the like kind, in the 
libraries of Sir Thomas Bodley and Bennet College. | | | 

To theſe dictionaries ought to be added the gloſſaries of Sir Henry Spelman and Mr. 
Somner ; which explain the hard and obſolete words frequently occurring in our ancient 
hiſtories and laws. The former of theſe was firſt (1) publiſhed imperfect: but in the (2) 
ſecond and third editions that defect is ſupplied. That the whole is the true genuine work of 

(18) Auct. Hiſt. Dogm. Uſſerii, p. 377, 378. (19) Titles o Ws 20) Fol, Oxon — n 
LOL 1845 (2) FT rg ano (19) i ann n. 1659. (1) Fol 
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Gloſſaries 
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its pretended author, appears from the uniformity 'of the ſtyle in both parts; from the 
quotations of the ſame manuſcripts; references in both to the readings of his grandfather Sir 
John Spelman, &c. It was a great misfortune, that the late publiſher of it was not made 
acquainted with the notes and enlargements upon the whole, among Somner's manuſcripts in 
the library at Canterbury. The other gloſſary was long after compiled by W. Somner, and 
annexed to the (3) Decem Scriptores, publiſhed by Sir Roger Twiſden; who acknowledges, 
that without it that work had been a very dry and uſeleſs pertormance. Out of theſe two, Du 
Freſne uſually tranſeribes whatever he has in his (4) great work, which relates to the difficult 
paſſages in our old laws, &. Dr, Watts has added a gloſſary to his edition of Matth. Paris, 
which may be very ſerviceable to a young Englith antiquary : and (5) Mr. Wheloc promiſed 
one of his compoſure. | i 
There is not much to be learned from any coins we have of our Saxon kings, their ſilver 
ones being all of the ſame fize, and generally very ſlovenly minted. In this metal they coined 
only pennics,. worth about three-pence of our preſent money. But they had alo, as appears 
from the Saxon (6) goſpels, hali-penmes and farthings, which perhaps were of a baſer matter. 
They had alſo half-farthings, eight to a penny, like the liards de France, which they called (7) 
{ticas ; of which kind I take thoſe braſs pieces to be, which were lately found near Rippon- 
in Yorkſhire, and by Sir Edward Blacket, into whoſe poſſeſſion they firſt came, kindly com- 
municated to ſeveral curious antiquaries in that county. The reſt of their money-terms are names 
of accounts and weight ; which are thus ſtated by (8) Camden, e 


555 

1. Their ſhilling was five of their pennies, in our money, FG „ 
2. Their pound was their forty-eight ſhillings, our — _ + 0:6 
3. Manca, mancuſa or marca, about — „ — 8 1 8 
4. Manca of gold, their thirty-pence, our — — 8 


This computation, though not exact, comes near the truth; and is as much, or more, than 
we have occaſion for at prefent. Camden here omits their Thrimſa; which Sir Henry Spelman' 


takes to have been three ſhillings 3 Mr. Selden thinks it was the third part of a ſhilling ; and 


_ Charters, 


Mr. Somner modeſtly owns he knows not what it was. As far as I am able to judge, King 
(9) Athelſtan's laws make the Thrimſa, Peninga and Sceat, all one thing. They tell us, a 
King's weregild was thirty thouſand thrimſas: that is, fay they, one hundred and twenty pounds. 
Now, one of their pounds being allowed to be about three times the weight of ours, this ſum 
will amount to about three hundred and ſixty pounds of our money; and there being eighty-- 
fix thouſand and four hundred pence in our three hundred and fixty pounds, it follows that a: 
thrimſa is ſomewhat more than our three-pence; which is the ſame with their peninga or ſceat.. 
Our Engliſh antiquartes are cternally obliged to the moſt worthy and accompliſhed gentleman 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, knight, for his (10) Numiſmata Anglo-Saxonica, &c. wherein we have. 
no leſs titan ten large tables of thoſe coins, the greateſt part whereof are now firſt offered to 
publick view. The learned/publiſher, in his dedication, and following remarks, ſhews, that he 
well underſtood the true uſe of this venerable treaſure, Let his obſervations ever be attended 
by the (11) Note in Anglo-Saxonum Nummos, as was defired by their ingenious. author, the 
late Mr. E. Thwaites, who is very happy in moſt of his- conjectures. | 

In ſeveral (12) libraries, and in many regiſter-books of our oldeft monaſteries; we have a. 
deal of charters granted; and pretended to be granted, by our Saxon kings: but they are very 
cautiouſly to be admitted and allowed of. The moſt ancient that we meet with, are thoſe that: 
are ſaid to have been granted by (13) Ethelbert, King of Kent, about the year 605; and ſome 
of them have fach marks of forgery upon them, as would make a man jealous of meddling” 


(3) Fol. Lond. 1652. (4) Gloflar. ad Script. Med. & Inſim. Latinit, 3 vol. Pariſ. fol. 1678: (5) In Pref. ad. 
Archaion. Guil. LambarJi. (6) Luc. 12. 6. 21. 2. (7) Marc. 12, 42. (8) Remains, p. m. 200. (9) Vid. LL. 
Ethelſtan. R. edit. Wheloc. p. 55. (10) Bibl. Cot. Tiber. A. 13. Nero, E. 1. 131, & 132, &c. (11) Fol, Oxon. 
#795» (12) Byo,. Ib. 1708. (13) H. Spelman. Concil. Tom. 1. p. 118, 119, 120. 
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with any others of the like kind. The records of the very church of Canterbury, to which P AR 


theſe grants are ſaid to have been made, ature us, that King Withered, who reigned almoſt a 
whole century after Ethelbert, was the firſt that gave out charters in writing ; his predeceffors 
thinking their bare word ſufficient to ſecure any of their gifts and benefactions. Nay, one of 


* . } 0 . . * . ” 
their own (14) monks acquaints vs, that his brethren were eminent artiſts. at coining of. 


charters; and we have all the reaſon in the world to take his word for it. The cheat may 


commonly be diſcovered, by a ſtrict enquiry after, and comparing of their dates, and the times 


of ſuch witneſles, biſhops, abbots, &c. as are brought in to atteſt their truth, Mr. Wharton 


(15) ſays, he could rarely obſerve one Saxon charter, penned in their own tongue, to have 
been counterfeited: and the reaſon he affigns is, becauſe all the forgery came in after the 
conquelt ; when the hungry Normans put the monks and others, upon proving their titles to- 


their lands and houſes, or otherwiſe made bold to ſeize them into their own hands. Now what 
was written in the Saxon tongue being generally ſlighted, it was neceſſary they ſhould produce 


their grants in Latin, if they expected that their new maſters would ever regard, or caſt an eye 


on them. Another occaſion was afterwards taken, of feigning charters, upon William the 


Conqueror's extraordinary one to his new erected monaſtery at Battle-Abbey ; whereby he 
exempted the abbot there, and his monks, from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. This ſet the- 
religious, in other parts of the kingdom, upon graſping at the like immunities 3 and, to that 


end, they frequently framed the like grants from former kings. R. Fabian (16) will tell us, 
that the firſt charter the citizens of London ever had, was granted by King William the Firſt ; 
which, notwithſtanding the great antipathy which he is ſaid to have againſt it, “ is written in 
the Saxon tongue, ſealed with green wax, and expreſſed in eight or nine lines,” 
A great many of their laws have been publiſhed ; and we are not without hopes, but that-a 
good deal more, which hitherto have lam in private hands, will ſhortly appear abroad. The 


firſt attempt towards ſo good a ſervice to the kingdom, was made by L. Nowel, who collected 


all he could find, and left them to be tranſlated by his friend W. Lambard. He accordingly 
made them (17) publick ; but his tranſlation is ſo falſe and affected, that the beſt judges of 
ſuch a performance, have not been ſatisfied with it. For which reaſon (18) Mr. Junius recom- 
mends the old tranſlation in John Brompton's hiſtory, as much more correct, and better to be 


relied on. Mr. Somner took the pains to review the book, and to correct his errors; adding 


the ſeveral laws omitted by Lambard, and giving a (19) double tranſlation in Latin and Engliſh, 


to the whole. Theſe are now, with what elſe of that kind was left unpubliſhed by that 
induſtrious perſon, in the cuſtody of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Mr. Junius took 
the like pains with the book; and his emendations are to be had at Oxford, But {ſtill there 


are ſeveral Saxon laws in manuſcript, which we have good hopes will ere long be publiſhed, 


At leaſt, thoſe of them that relate to the affairs of the church, will be given us. in a better 


edition of Sir Henry Spelman's Councils: of which more hereafter, | 
By the way, I am not ſatisfied with the opinion of Camden, Lambard, Spelman, and, 


generally, all our Engliſh antiquaries and hiſtorians, who have treated of theſe matters, that & 
there were in this kingdom, before the conqueſt, three codes, or digeſts of laws; which, from 
the ſeveral countries wherein they firſt prevailed, were rightly named the Weſt Saxon, Mercian, 


and Daniſh. laws. This conceit is derived down, without contradiction or due examination, 


from the moſt early tranſlators of our Saxon records; who took it for granted, that laga (in- 
Weſtſexena laga, Myrcena laga, and Dena laga) was a word of the ſame import and ſignification 
with the Norman Ley: whereas, in truth, laga or lage is properly a country or diſtrict ; and 
ſo, it is very evident, it ought to have been tranſlated in the laws of (20) Ethelbert, (21) Cnute, 


(14) Gervaſ. Dorob. ad an. 1181. (15) Prof. ad Angl. Sacr. par. 2. p. 3. (16) Vol. 1. p. 310. (17) Archaion. 


4to. Lond. 1568. & Fol. Cintab, 1644. (18) In Præf. ad Gloſſ. Goth. (19) Kennet's Life of Somn. 02. 


(20) Archaion. Edit. Whel>c, p. 88. On Myncenland, zpzen Angla lage. Quz male Lambard, Merciz, qu 


legibus Anglorum gubernatur. Rectius qu 


5 7575 * poſtea Ditio Anglorum, (21) Ib. p. 10. On Denalaga, & on Sngla 
la ga. i. Intra. Ditiones Danicas & Anglicas. F - | Of» 'S 
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and (1) Edward the Confeſſor, even in thoſe very parts of them which have occaſioned all 
theſe miſtakes. 

It appears there were ſome hiſtorians who wrote of the Saxon affairs before venerable (2) 
Bede's time; and I am inclinable to think that a part of their old chronicle, which has had fo 
(3) much honour of late done to it by Dr. Gibſon, is of that age. The firſt publiſher of this 
noble monument was Ab. Wheloc; who tranſlated it, and cauſed it to be printed at the end of 
his (4) Saxon Bede. He made ufe only of two manuſcript copies; one in Cotton's tibrary, 
the other in that of Bennet College : whereof the formet ended with the year 1001, and the 
latter with 1070. Cotton's, he ſays, had been compared with a third; which the collator, 
whom he ſuppoſes to have been Mr, Jofleline, calls the Book of Peterburgh. Dr. Gibſon had 
the advantage of three copies more: 1. Laud. a fair one in vellum, given by Archbiſhop 
Laud to the univerſity of Oxford; which corrects thoſe that Wheloc had ſeen, and continues 
the hiſtory down to the year 1134. This, he fancies did anciently belong to the monaſtery of 
Peterburgh, becauſe it often largely inſiſts upon the affairs of that place. But if it did ſo, it is 
plain it cannot be the tame wherewith Mr. W heloc's Cottonian manuſcript had been compared, 


though its variations from it are not very conſiderable, being moſtly in words, and not in ſenſe. 


2, Cant. Another gift of the fame A. B. to the publick library at Oxford. It is a paper-tran- 
ſcript, now loſt, differing from all the reſt, and ſometimes explaining their dark paſſages, and 


_ ſupplying their defects. It ends with the year 977. 3. Cot. a better copy than it had been 


Mr. Wheloc's fortune to meet with in the (5) Cottonian library; which was accurately com- 
pared with Wheloc's edition by Fr. Junius, and ends A. D. 1057. Out of all theſe we have 
the text made up as intire and compleat as it was poſſible to give it us; with an elegant and 
proper (6) tranſlation, void of all affected ftrains and unluckly miſtakes, which uſed to abound 


in works of this kind. If ſome few paſſages have a little puzzled the ingenious publiſher, let 
it be conſidered, that in theſe, Florence of Worceſter, and Matthew of Weſtminſter, who lived 


nearer the times wherein they were penned, were much more lamentably graveled. Perhaps 
ſome further enlargements and additions might yet be made to this work, out of ſuch manu- 
ſcripts as came not early enoug to Dr. Gibſon's view and knowledge. Of this number I take 
to be, 1. The Saxon Chronicle from Julius Czfar down to the reign of King Edward the 
Martyr, in (7) Sir John Cotton's library: for, if it ends, as Mr. Wharton (8) ſays it does 
A. D. 975. it muſt be different from what was peruſed by A. Wheloc. 2. Another in the 
ſame (9) library from Julius Cæſar down to the conqueſt ; which was tranſcribed by Somner 
and is now, under the title of the Chronicle of Abingdon, amongft his manuſcripts at Canter- 
bury. 3. A third, in Latin and Saxon, in the ſame (10) place; which is frequently referred to by 

(11) Mr. Wharton, and ſeems to have recorded many particulars of note not mentioned by any 
of the reſt. This book was given to Sir Robert Cotton, by Mr. Camden, ſays (12) Archbiſhop 


Uſher; who alſo mentions a (13) copy of his own, worth the enquiring after. 4. The book 


of Peterburgh, which was never thoroughly compared with any copy hitherto publiſhed, and 
(14) differs from them all. May we not alſo bring into this lift thoſe hinted at by (1 5) Dr 
Kennet, and that which (16) Mr. Somner had from Mr. Lambard? I think we may, ; 

The hiſtory that is written by Bede is ſo purely eccleſiaſtcal, that it will not fall under 
our conſideration in this chapter: but ſome of his contemporaries are ſaid to have recorded the 


civil tranſactions of their times. Thus Cimbert, firſt Monk and afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, 


is the (1) reputed author of the Annals of his own Time; and Daniel, Biſhop of the Weſt- 
Saxons, (2) ſaid to have written four or five hiſtorical treatiſes. I ſuppoſe there was no other 
grounds tor dubbing theſe men hiſtorians, ſave only Bede's grateful acknowledgments of his 


(1) Ib. p. 149 Erat Lex Danorum, Norfolc. c. Quam ab oma; Gnfa alienum! Pro Lex itidem hic Loci Ditio 


ſive Provincia ſubltituenda eſt. (2) Vid. Bed. Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 1. (3) Life of Somn. p. 53. (4) Fol. Cantab 


1643. (5) Tiber. B. 4. (6) 4to. Oxon. 1672. (7) Tiber. A. 6. (8) Angl. Sac. Par. 1. p. 176. Tib. B 
(10) Domit. A. 8. (11) Ang. Sac. Par. I. p. 332, 558, 791, 796. (12) Ufferii Hiſt, Eeclef. FA . (43) db. 
pa. (14) Angl. Sacr. p. 405. (15) Life of Somn. p. 30, 66. (16) Roman Ports, &c. p. 32. Vid. etiam D. 

ickefii, Catal, lib. Sept, P. 177. (1) J. Pitts, p. 127. Bale, Cent. 1. cap. 89. (2) Pitts, P- 144. Bale, Cent. 
1. e 91. | | | | ME 
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being indebted to both of them for the informations and aſſiſtances they gave him towards theP A R T 


compiling his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and if he quotes them in twenty particulars, it 1s enough 
for either Bale or Pitts to make them authors of as many books, 


Conn command 


To William Caxton, I ſuppoſe, good Mr. Fox was obliged for the account he gives us of K. KI. 
King (3) Zlfred's compiling a ſtory in the Saxon ſpeech, &c. But Bale and Pitts have bravely fred. 


(4) enlarged upon the matter; aſſuring us, that he did not only write Collectiones Chronico- 
rum, but alſo Acta ſuorum Magiſtratuum. The Mirroir des Juſtices, written in the days of 
Edward I. would incline us to believe the latter part of the ſtory; giving ſo very punctual 
an (5) account of forty and four of his judges, executed in one year, for corrupt practices. 
But all that now remains of that great Monarch's works, which relates to hiſtory, is only his 


paraphraſtical tranſlation of Bede, and a ſhort genealogy of the Kings of the Weſt-Saxons. | 


The former of theſe will be treated on (6) hereafter, and the other may be ſeen among the Ap- 
pendices to the Oxford edition of his lite, : 
The earlieſt account we have of the reign of this excellent Prince, is owmg to Aſſerius 
Menevenſis, who lived in his court, and is ſaid to have been promoted by him to the 
Biſhoprick of Sherborn. This treatiſe was firſt publiſhed by Archbiſhop Parker, in the old 
Saxon character, at the end of his edition of (7) Thomas Walfingham's hiſtory. This he 
did to invite his Engliſh readers, and to draw them in unawares to an acquaintance with the 


hand-writing of their anceſtors, in hopes to beget in them, by degrees, a love for the antiquities- 


of their own country. Afﬀerius wrote his ſovereign's life no further than the 45th year of his 
age, which, according to his computation, fell in the year of our Lord 893. So that, though 
the book, as it is publiſhed, continue his ſtory to his death, yet that part is borrowed from 
authors of a later time; particularly, the copy of verſes, by way of epitaph, is Henry. of 


Huntingdon's. He ſhews, through the whole, a great deal of modeſty, eſpecially in the ac- 


count he gives of his own being called to court, and his reception there. He mentions: nothing 
of the viſionary dialogue betwixt K. Alfred and St. Cuthbert; which all the reſt of our hiſ- 
torians largely inſiſt on, together with the good effects it had upon the dioceſe of Lindisfern. 


He is exactly copied by Florence of Worceſter, and others, when they come to treat of the 


great things of this reign, As to what relates to the truth or falſhood of that memorable paſ- 
fage in this book, mightily afferting the antiquity of the univerſity of Oxford, I ſhall not med- 


Aſſerlus. 


dle at preſent; that matter having been ſufficiently canvaſſed by (8) thoſe whoſe proper buſi- 


neſs led them to it, The beſt thing this conteſt could do for us, was the putting Sir John 
Spelman upon writing a new (9) lite of this King ; which he ſeems to have undertaken, chiefly 
upon a deſign to vindicate the univerſity of Cambridge from the reflections which he apprehended 
were caſt upon it by the uſe that had been made of that paſſage. The moſt elaborate piece in 


his whole book (10) is on this ſubject; and his zealous management has afforded us ſome good 


remarks of his own, and others of the learned tranſlator and publiſher of his work. Mr. me 


has lately (8yo, Oxon. 1709.) publiſhed this life in Engliſh, from the author's original manu- 


fcript; together with ſeveral uſeful and learned remarks of his own. Whether St. Neot ever 


wrote, as tome have reported, the life of King Alfred, Sir John Spelman juſtly (11) doubts ; 
and I am not able to reſolve him, unleſs the next paragraph will unravel the matter. But I do 


know that there was a ſhort life of this great King, publiſhed by (12) R. Powel, a Lawyer, 


who has been at no contem 


| ptible pains to make up a parallel betwixt Alfred. and Charles 
he Firſt. 


Another picce has been publiſhed, under the title of (13) Aſſerius's Annals by Dr. Gale; 
V py which he uſed, is now in the library of Trinity-College 
in Cambridge. Jo. Brompton (14) indeed cites ſeveral thin 
Offa, out of Aſſerius's writings, which are not in his Life of 


(Y Martyrol. ad An. 872, (4) Pitts, p. 170. Bale, Cent. 2. cap. 7. 
(7) Fol. Lond. 1574. (8) Vid. Hiſt. & antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. P- 9, 10. Et Vit. AElfr. R 
(9) Fol. Oxon. 1078. (10) Ibid. (11) Vit. Altra. p. 3, 4 


2) So. Lond. 1624, (13) Fol, Oxon, 1691, 


Alfred. Hence ſome have con- 


cluded 


gs relating to the ſtory of King 


(5) Elfr. Mag. Vit. 82, 83, (6) Chap. 7, 
P. 141, 142, 143, &c, 
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cluded that he might poſſibly have been impoſed upon by thoſe that had given the name of 
that author to ſuch anonymous collections, as they knew not how truly to father; and the 
jealouſy may till continue, for any thing which this book diſcovers to the contrary, For 
King Offa is hardly named in it; and therefore Brompton muſt have hit upon a (15) ſpu- 


rious piece, how genuine ſoever this may prove. The learned publiſher does not (16) queſtion, 


Ethel- 


Werd. 


Lives of 
their 


Kings. 


Since the 


Conqueſt. 


R. Verſte- 
gan. 


but it is the true off-ſpring of Aſſerius; and its inſiſting chiefly on the fortunes of King Alfred 
ſeems to countenance his opinion. Leland calls it the chronicle of St, Neot's, becauſe he 
found it in that Monaſtery, Marianus Scotus had alſo met with it ſomewhere, for he tranſ- 
cribes it by wholeſale, 

The next Saxon hiſtorian now extant, is Ethelwerd or Elward Patricius, deſcended, as 
himſelf (17) atteſts, of the blood royal; who lived till the year 1090, but did not continue 
his chronicle ſo far. His work conſiſts of four books; which are publiſhed by (18) Sir H. 
Savil. The whole is a tranſlation of a very falſe and imperfect copy of the Saxon Chronicle: 
and therefore William of Malmeſbury has modeſtly, out of deference to his family, (19) de- 
clined the giving a character of this writers performance. If he had done it truly, he ought 
to have told us that his ſtile is boiſterous, and that ſeveral parts of his hiſtory are not ſo much 
as hardly ſenſe, It appears from what we have noted above, that both (20) Malmeſbury 
and (1) Camden are miſtaken, when they affirm him to be our moſt ancient hiſtorian after 
Bede. J. Pitts (2) will tell you that we had two other Ethelwerds of the ſame royal extraction; 
who, long before this man's time, wrote each of them a Chronicle or Hiſtory of our Engliſh Af- 
fairs. The elder of theſe he makes ſon to King Alfred, and the other his grandſon. Nay, 
and St. Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, was likewiſe moſt certainly ſenior to this Ethelwerd 
Patricius, dying in the year 984. Now, he, ſays the ſame (3) author, wrote two books De 
Regibus, &c. totius Angliæ, and De Tempore Regum Britannorum : for copies of both which, 
he ſends us to the publick library at Cambridge. | | ; 

Many things relating to the civil government of theſe times, are diſperſed in ſome particular 
lives of their ſaints and kings; the latter whereof may be here mentioned, though the former 
will fall under another head. The life of Offa, frequently referred to by (4) Sir Hen Spelman, 
has been publiſhed by (5) Dr. Watts: that of King Oſwin was ſomewhere met with by (6) 
John Leland : King Ethelwolph's is ſaid to have been written by (7) Wolſtan, a famous Monk 
of Wincheſter, much commended by William of Malmeſbury : Edward the Confeſſor's, writ- 
ten by Abbot Lalred, has had (8) ſeveral editions: and Queen Emma's Encomium is alſo 
made (9) publick. | 
After the conqueſt, J. Pike is (10) ſaid to have written De Regibus Anglo-Saxonum, and 
De Danis in Anglia dominantibus : but it ſeems to be a (11) miſtake. Upon the ſame credit 
we are aſſured, that (12) John Mercias, under the reign of King Stephen, publiſhed an hiſto- 
rical Account of the Mercian Kings, which got him his ſur-name: that (13) Coleman the wiſe, 
John Harding's great friend, wrote moſt copiouſly and clearly of the Saxon heptarchy, their 
uniting afterwards into a monarchy, the Daniſh incurſions and cruelties &c. And that (14) 
Gyraldus Cambrenſis penned the ſtory of the Weſt-Saxon Kings. | 

R. Verſtegan's (15) Reſtitution of decayed intelligence in antiquities, does eſpecially relate 
to the language, religion, manners and government of the ancient Engliſh Saxons. This wri- 
ter being of Low-Dutch extraction, a Romaniſt, and ſomething of an artiſt in painting, had 
ſeveral advantages for making of ſome ſpecial diſcoveries on the ſubject whereon he treats ; 
which is handled ſo plauſibly, and fo well illuſtrated with handſome cuts, that the book has 
taken and fold very well. But a great many miſtakes have eſcaped him. Some whereof have 


(15) Vid. Ang. Sacr. par. I. p. 330. (16) Piæf. 10. (17) Lib. 4. cap. 2. (18) Inter 5 Scrip. peſt Bed. Fol, 
Francof. 1601. (19) Prolog. ad Lib. 1 de Geſt. Reg. (20) Id. ib, (1) Britan, in val. Pit. (2) J. Pitts, D473, 
(3) Id. p. 178. (4) Council. Tom. I. p. 302, 303, &c. Gloſſ. p. 296. (5) In Edit. M. Paris. (6) Vid. Monaſt. 
Angl. Tom. I. p. 334. (7) J. Pitts, p. 18 1. (8) Apud. Capgravium, Surium, &c. Optima autem inter 10. Script. 
(9) Edit. Pariſ. 1619. (io) J. Pitts, p. 195. (11) Vid. H. Wharton, Pref. ad Angl. Sac. par. II. p. 28, 29. 
G4). Bitis, p. 213. (13) Id. p. 206. (14) Id. p. 281. (15) Quarto Antwerp, 1605. Oct. Lond, 1053, 1674. 
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been noted by Mr. Sherringham ; as, his fancy of the (16) Vitz being the ancient. inhabitants 
of the Iſle of Wight; of the (17) Saxons being in Germany, before they came in the more 
Northern countries; of (18) Tuiſco's coming from Babel; his giving name to (19) Tueſday, &c. 
The reſt have been carefully collected by my Somner, who has left large marginal (20) notes 
upon the whole. : - | TT i | 5 

Mr. Selden was a perſon of vaſt induſtry, and his attainments in moſt parts of learning were 
ſa extraordinary, that every thing that came from him, was always highly admired and ap- 
plauded. Though, I muſt confeſs, I cannot think he was that great man in our Engliſh an- 
tiquities, which ſome have taken him to be: His Analecta (1) do not fo clearly account for the 
religion, government and revolutions of ſtate, among our Saxon anceſtors, as they are (2) re- 
ported to do. The laws he quotes in his Janus Anglorum, are as faulty, as if his whole fill 
in them reached no higher than L.ambard's tranſlation; and ſeem to want Will. Somner's 
emendations, as much as thoſe he has pubhſhed of William the Conqueror, in his (3) 
Spicilegium in Eadmerum. | F a Tony 

The very beſt performance that I know of, relating to the prime antiquities of the Saxons, 


is Mr. Sheringham's Treatiſe (4) De Anglorum 'Gentis Origine. Our civil wars ſent this au— 


thor into the Low-Countries, where he had the opportunity of coming acquainted with Dr. 
Marſhal, and the Dutch language; both inclining him to ſuch ſtudies as this book ſhews him 
to have delighted in; He appears to have been a perſon of great modeſty, as well as induſtry 
and learning, Hence ſome will conclude him to be too credulous : and that ſeveral of his 
authors, particularly (5) Lazius's tattle about the Hebrew inſcriptions found in Vienna, have 
not been ſufficiently conſidered. But his collections out of the Greek, Roman, and, chieſſy 
the Northern writers, are highly commendable; and, for the moſt part, very well put together. 
A ſhort chronicle of our Engliſh-Saxon Kings, from Hengiſt, to the end of the heptarchy, 
was written in Latin by Dan. (6) Langhorn; whoſe chief authors are thoſe publiſhed by Sir 
Henry Savil, and Sir Roger Twiſden. He had formerly given us the (7) antiquities of this 
ifland, previous to the arrival of the Saxons : wherein, amongſt. other remains of thoſe dark 
times, we have a catalogue of the Pictiſh Kings. It is ſaid, that the continuance of this 


hiſtory is (8) much defired by learned men: andit is fit that ſuch; if poſſible, ſhould be gratified. 


Our Saxon antiquary ought alſo to be {killed in the writings of thoſe learned Germans, who 
have made collections of their old laws-; or have written ſuch gloſſaries, or other grammatical 
diſcourſes, as may bring him acquainted with the many ancient dialects of our anceſtors and 
kinſmen in that part of the world. Of the: former fort, thoſe I would chiefly recommend to 
his uſe, are the large volumes of Goldaſtus and Lindendrogius ; S. Meichſner's Kayſerlich und 
Koniglich Land und Lehnrech; the Friſian laws amongſt F. Junius's books, in Bodley's li- 
brary ; and, above all, the (9) Sachſen Spiegel, or Speculum Saxonicum, which is a notable 
manual of the old laws of the ancient German Saxons. For the acquiring a ſufficient knowledge 
of the language, a man-ought not only to be converſant in the Francic pieces that are collected 
by (10) Junius, and others, publiſhed by (11) Lambecius ; but alſo, and molt. eſpecially, 
to be familiarly intimate with the moſt elaborate and exquiſite work of (12) J. G. Schottelius, 
who has all that can-be wiſhed for on that ſubject, | - 

It was the opinion of (13) Sir Henry Spelman, that our Britiſn hiſtorians have more largely 


treated of the ancient: affairs of Denmark, than the Danes themſelves. But this ſeems to have 


been a little unadvifedly written; and before his correſpondence with Wormius had better in- 
formed him. I know that ſome of the moſt eminent antiquaries of that kingdom, bewail a 
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mighty breach in the thread of their hiſtory, of no leſs than three hundred years together, and | 


(16) Sheringh. de Angl. Gent. Orig. p. 35, 36, Ke. (17) Id. p. 75, 149, 345. (18) Id. p. 85. (19). 1d. p. 319. 


(20) Kennet's Life of Somn. p. 63, 120. (1) Quarto, Francof. 1615. (2) Deg. Whear. Method. Legend. IIiſt. p. 
m. 133. (3) Fol. Lond. 1623. (4) Octav. Cantabr. 1670. (5) Cap. 4. (6) 8vo. Lond. 1679, (7) 8vo. ib. 18 


(8) See Mr. Bohun's Addit. to D. Whear, p. 134. (9) See Engl. Atlas, vol. II. p. 113, 114. (is). Vid Hiexes 
Catal, Lib. Sept. p. 177. (11) Comment. in Biblioth. Vindobon. (12) Von der 'Teutſchen 1a, t-Sprach, &c. 


Lb. V. 4to. Brunſw. 1663. (13), In Epiſt ad D. P. Roſæcran. Mon, Dan. p. 1 59. 
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PART that in ſuch centuries as their records ought to be moſt ſerviceable to us. But (1) Pontanus 
I. has happily removed that pannick fear; ſhewing that the ſtory is entire enough, and only the 
chronological part, which is a fault common to all the ancient hiſtories of the whole world, a 
little dark and troubled. 195 | 
Scaldri. The Scaldri or Runæ, were men of the ſame faſhion among the Danes, and the other nor— 
thern kingdoms, as the bards in Great Britain. They were the profeſt hiſtorians and: genealo- 
giſts of their ſeveral countries; always in attendance on their kings, both in piece and war, and 
ready to celebrate every remarkable occurrence in everlaſting rhymes. This was their office: 
.and it was of that conſideration in the ſtate, and fo acceptible to the monarchs themſelves, that 
thoſe poets were always the chief courtiers and counſellors; as being perhaps the only men of 
letters. Out of their compoſitions is fetched all the ancient Daniſh hiſtory tor ſome centuries ; 
as both (2) Saxo himſelf, and all the reſt of their hiſtorians, have acknowledged. The art is 
Ftill in great vogue and credit with the modern Iflanders, who are juſtly reputed the main pre- 
ſervers of the northern antiquities, notwithſtanding that a late (3) learned perſon has affirmed, 
that their country produces nothing but apparitions, ghoſts, hobgoblins and fairies. Mighty 
are the commendations which they that pretend to {kill in theſe venerable ſonnets, have given 
us of them. They will not allow any thing that was ever penned by Homer or Virgil, to come 
in competition with them: affuring us, that the (4) happieſt flights we can meet with in the 
Greek and Roman poets, are dull traſh, if compared with the ſeraphick lines of a true Cim- 
brian Scalder, ns 
Aſamal. The language wherein the forementioned rhymes were compoled, was, by the northern na- 
tions ' themſelves, called Aſamal, or the Aſian tongue; being ſuppoſed to be brought out ct 
Aſia by Woden or Odin, the firſt great general that led a colony into theſe parts. The beſt re- 
mains of this, as I long ſince (5) acquainted the Engliſh reader, are now amongſt the inhabitants 
of Iſland: who have preſerved their ancient language in the greateſt purity ; both by bein 
leaft acquainted with foreign commerce, and by taking care to regiſter in it, the publick tranſac- 
tions of their own and the neighbouring nations. The ſame old tongue was alſo called (6) 
Rune Maali, from the characters wherein it was written, and which they termed Runer : of 
the original of which word, and its proper ſignification, Wormius has given us a large account. 
The characters themſelves where firſt (he ſhews) called Runer ; though afterwards that word 
came to acquire ſome new ſignifications: as, 1. Enchantments ; becauſe they were performed 
by the help of theſe ſtrange letters. 2. Learned Men, whoſe buſineſs it was, by the help of 
the ſame alphabet, to compoſe epitaphs for their great ones, and to make inſcriptions on their 
monuments, | 
Ita Letur. It is well worth our obſervation; that among the ſeveral Runic alphabets reckoned up by (7) 
Arngrim Jonas, there is one which he calls Ira Letur, or Irlandorum Literæ. Now, it appears 
indeed that the Danes were long in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Ireland, or, at leaſt, a good 
ſhare of it: And yet we have not hitherto met with any remains of their ancient learning, 
which have been difcovered in that iſtand. But the thing is not much to be wondered at. As 
all reformations in religious matters, are zealous and warm; ſo we have reaſon to believe that 
to have been, wherein theſe pagan nations were firſt converted to chriſtianity, Care was taken 
to aboliſh the very ruins of their former worſhip.; and their firſt apoſtles, bringing general! 
their commiſſions from the court of Rome, thought the papal conqueſt never to be effectually 
finiſhed, till even the Italian characters and way of writing had been wholly admitted into 
practice by their northern converts; which was the more eaſily brought about, by reaſon of the 
ill uſe which had been ſome time made of their Runic letters: for the ſuggeſtion was obvious, 
that, as long as theſe were at hand, it would be difficult to preferve men from trying ſome of 
their old magical concluſions ; and, by degrees, relapſing into idolatry and paganiſm. 


(1) Hiſt. Dan. lib. 1. p. 37. (2) Vid. Præf. ad Sax. Grammat. Hiſt. Dan. (3) Sir Tho. Craig's Scotland's So- 
vercign. p. 121. (4) Vid. S. Joh. Steph. Not. in Sax. Gram. p. I1, 12. (5) Eng. Atlas, vol. I. in Denm. p. 49, ,79» 
(6) Ol. Worm. Lit. Kun. Cap. 5. (7) In Epiſt. ad Olaum, ibid. — | | | 
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The Danes, as all other ancient people of the world, regiſtered their more conſiderable tranſ- PART 
actions upon rocks; or on parts of them, hewen into various ſhapes and figures. On theſe I. 
they engraved ſuch inſcriptions as were proper for their heathen (1) altars,. triumphal arches, Ronc 
ſepulchral monuments, and genealogical hiſtories of their anceſtors. Their writings of leſs monu- 
concern, as letters, almanacks, &c. were engraved upon wood: and becauſe beech was moſt ments. 
plentiful in Denmark, though fir and oak be ſo in Norway and Sweden, and moſt com- 
monly employed in theſe ſervices, from the word bog, which in their language, is the name of 
that fort of wood, they, and all other northern nations, have the name of book. The poorer 
ſort uſed bark; and the horns of rain-deer and elks were often finely poliſhed, and ſhaped into 
books of ſeveral: leaves. Many of their old calendars are likewiſe upon bones of beaſts and 
fiſhes : but the inſcriptions on tapeſtry, bells, parchment and paper, are of later uſe, . | 

Some other monuments my be known to be of a Daniſh extraction, though they carry no- Unletter- 
thing of a Runic inſcription. Few of their (2) temples were covered; and the largeſt obſerved ed monu- 
by Wormius, at Kialernes in Iſland, was one hundred and twenty foot in length, and ſixty nente 
in breadth. Their alters ſtood in a' ſort of chapel, or chancel, in the end of theſe temples ; 
being only large broad ſtones, erected on three bulky ſupporters, in the top of a hillock, ſur- 
rounded with rows of leſſer ſtones. Theſe altars are uſually three of them found together; 
being conſecrated to their three chief deities. They buried their princes and great men, as 
the old Greeks and Romans alſo did, in hills, raiſed ſometimes to a conſiderable height, ſur- 
rounded with one row of ſtones about the bottom, and another near the top; and on ſome 
pompous accaſions, having a third row, in a ſquare, at ſome diſtance from the lower of the 
two former coronets. They likewiſe anciently burned their dead, and encloſed their aſhes in 
urns, which were repoſited in the forementioned barrows, together with the choiceſt jewels, 
treaſure, and valuable accoutrements of the deceaſed, The places wherein they fought their 
duels, were ſometimes ſquares, lined out with rows of ſtones ; ſometimes round pits, with 
convenient poſts, at a due diſtance, for the by-ſtanders. Thus fought (3) Ubbo with the 
Sclavonian. Their courts of judicature, which they called Tinge, were alſo certain plots of 
ground, either (4) oval or ſquare, environed with great ſtones; and having one larger than the 
reſt in the middle. Near-a-kin to which, where the places aſhgned for (5) election of their 
| Kings; being circles of ſuch ſtones, uſually twelve in number, with the bulkieſt in the midſt. 

The next monument of age is their Edda Iſlandorum; the meaning of which appellation, Edda. 
they that publiſh the book, hardly pretend to underſtand. As far as I can give the reader 
any ſatisfaction, he is to know that (6) Ifland was firſt inhabited in the year 874, by a colony 
of Norwegians; who brought hither the traditions of their forefathers, in certain metrical com- 

ſures, which, as is uſual with men tranſplanted into a foreign land, were here more zealouſly 
and carefully preſerved and kept in memory, than by the men of Norway themſelves. About 
240 years after this, A. D. 1114. their hiſtory began to be written by one (7) Sæmund, ſur- 
named Frode, or the Wiſe ; who, in nine years travel through Italy, Germany and England, 
had amaſſed together a mighty collection of hiſtorical treatiſes, With theſe he returned full 
fraught into Iſland; where he alſo drew up an account of the affairs of his own country, 
Many of his works are now faid to be loſt : but there is ſtill an Edda, conſiſting of ſeveral 
odes, whence I ſuſpect its name is derived, written by many ſeveral hands, and at as different 
times, which bears his name, The book is a collection of mythological fables, relating to the 
ancient ſtate and behaviour of the great Woden and his followers, in terms poetical, and adapt- 
ed to the ſervice of thoſe that were employed in the compoſure of their old rhymes and ſonnets. 
Another Edda, publiſned by (8) Reſenius, was written by Snorro Sturlæſonius, who was 
born (A. D. 1179.) above a hundred years after Sæmund; and lived to be an eminent law- 
yer in his own country. His work is thought to be only an epitome of the former: but J. 


(1) Vid. Lit. Run. cap. 1. & 25. Mon. Dan. lib. 5. p. 344, 345, & 438. (2) Mon. Dan. lib. . cap. z, 6; 7. 
(3) Sax. Gram. Hiſt, Dan. lib. 3, (4) Mon. Dan. lib. 1. cap. 10 (5 Ib. cap. 12. (6) Arn. Jonas, Cs 
Ub, 1, cap. 2. (7) Tho. Bartholin, Antiq. Dan, lib, 1. cap. 11. p. 192, (8) Quarto Hafn. 1665, | 
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PART rather look upon them as two ſeveral collections of Iflandic tales and ballads; out of which 
may be picked a deal of good hiſtory, and the beſt view of the religious rites of the northern 
nations that is any where extant, It is plain Saxo had ſeen many ſonnets that are not touched 
upon in either of theſe; and thence the report comes of an elder Edda much larger (a thou- 
ſand times, ſays Biſhop (18) Br. Sete than both of them put together. Nor is it indeed 
improbable but that a thouſand times more ſongs of this kind, might have been had for 
ſeeking after, whatever ſcantineſs they may -now .be reduced to. Magnus Olaus collected 
many of them for Wormius's uſe ; which he was alſo ſo Kind as to tranſlate and explain to 
him: and, near twenty years ago, I met with a much more perfect Edda, than Reſenius's in 
the famous library of the Duke of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttel. Whether it was a copy of Szmund | 
Frode's I am not now able fo much as to conjecture; but I remember the library-keeper (Mr. 
Haniſius) was ſo much a ſtranger to its contents, that he had entituled it an old Moſcovian MS. 
To the Edda is always annexed the Scalda, which is the old Daniſh or Iſlandic Proſodia, 
teaching how to compoſe their ſeveral forts of meter. 8 
Ilandic Our Daniſh antiquary ſhould be alſo acquainted with the beſt Iſlandic hiſtorians; the moſt 
Hliſtories. ancient whereof is Aras Frode, contemporary with Sæmund. He firft wrote a regular Hiſtory 
of Iſland, from the firſt planting of his country down to his own time: wherein he gives an 
account alſo of the affairs of Norway, Denmark, and England, intermixed with thoſe of his 
own nation. Part of this fell happily into the hands of (19) Tho. Bartholine's friend, the 
Biſhop of Scalholt, who took care to have it publiſhed, A. D. 1689. Since his time the 
Iflandic hiſtorians have not had any great occaſion to meddle with the tranſactions in Britain, 
_ excepting only (20) Arngrim Jonas, who touches upon ſome paſſages which we have alſo in 
others already mentioned. And indeed, moſt of them are written with ſo little judgment (con- 
founding the true and fabulous ſonnets of their Scaldri) that they are not to be read without 
ſome caution and acquaintance with thoſe poetical writers, who are owned to be their chief 
authors : and the emulation that daily appears to be betwixt the antiquaries of the two neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, for the gaining the honour of ꝓrecedence to their 
ſeveral countries, ſeems to threaten us with further corruptions in the editions of their manu- 
ſcripts. A misfortune this is, which is too frequently obſervable, though very highly ſcanda- 
lous, in hiſtorians and learned men; who ought not to be biaſſed by any, even the moſt natural 


affections. ; 
'Norwe- There is likewiſe extant, a couple of Norwegian hiſtories of good authentic credit, which 
: ho ri explain a great many particulars relating to the exploits of the Daniſh kings in Great Britain, 


which our own hiſtorians have either wholly omitted, or very darkly recorded. The former of 
theſe was written ſoon after the year 1130, by one (1) Theodoric, a monk, who acknowledges 
his whole fabrick to be built upon tradition, and that the old northern hiſtory is no where 
now to be had, fave only ab Iflendingorum antiquis Carminibus. The other was compiled b 
Snorro Sturlæſonius: who confeſſes he drew it eut of the ballads of the Scaldri, which he 
verily believes to contain nothing but what may be firmly relied on as moſt unqueſtionable 
truth. And Arngrim Jonas ſo far concurs with him, (2) as to aſſure us that the ſongſters of 
thoſe days were far from flattery ; and knew nothing of the more modern poetical licence of 
fable and rodomontade, in recording the ſtory of their princes and patrons. 'This book was 
tranſlated into the vulgar Daniſh language, by Pet. Undallenſis; and ſo (3) publiſhed by 
Wormius. | 
Dznith Nor do I know of any more than two Daniſh hiſtorians which are neceſſarily requiſite to - 
Hiſto- be in our antiquary's library; and thoſe are Saxo Grammaticus, and his contemporary and 
wann fellow-ſervant, Sueno Aggonis. Before Stephanius's excellent (4) edition, Saxo's hiſtory had 
been thrice publiſhed, but very faultily. He is commonly reckoned the moſt ancient, as well 
as moſt polite, hiſtorian of Denmark; dying provoſt of the cathedral church at Roſchild, 


(18) In Epiſt. ad 8. Joh. Stephan. (19) Tho. Bartholin. Antiq. Dan. p. 197, 198. 8 3 Chrymogza, gta. 
Hamb. 1610. (1) .8vo, Amſtelod. 1624, (2) In Supplement, ad Hiſt, Norvag. (3) 4to, Hafn. 1633. 155 Fol. 
Soræ, 1045 · | | 2 — | 
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A. D. 1204. Saxo himſelf ſays, he (5) compiled a good part of his hiſtory out of the PART 


Iſlandic Ballads; yet Arn. Jonas, as quoted by (6) Stephanius, allures us that he-did not deal 
fairly in that matter, nor make ſuch good uſe of thoſe authorities as ke ought to have done, 
J. Lyſcander (7) quarrels with him upon the like bottom, and ſeems to intimate that he had a 
greater care of the ſtyle, than matter of his book. Sueno died before he could bring his work; 
which is alſo (8) publiſhed by Stephanius, to perfection: but what we have, is of as good 
and valuable a kind, as the fore-mentioned. For, as Saxo framed his hiſtory out of the old 
rhymes, fo he declares that his is moſtly taken from the tales and traditions of old people. 
Out of theſe two is borrowed the moſt of what we meet with, relating to thoſe times, wherein 
the affairs of Denmark and Britain were chiefly interwoven, in Huitfield, Pontanus, Meurſius, 
and all other later hiſtorians of that kingdom. 85 

The great reſtorer of the decayed antiquities of Denmark, was Olaus Wormius, who has 
alſo enabled us to make many new diſcoveries in thoſe of our own nation. His (9) Literatura 
Runica was the firſt happy attempt made towards the right explaining of the old Cimbrian 
monuments : which, till his time, had lain neglected and unknown to the learned world; not 


J. 


—— 


O. Wor- 
mius. 


only in thoſe northern kingdoms, but in ſeveral parts of Italy, Spain, and other European 


countries, where the Gothic arms and letters had gained a footing. The whole treatiſe is 
divided into twenty- nine chapters; largely treating of the name, number, figure, powers, &c. 
of the Runic characters. His (10) Monumenta Danica, affords a noble collection of the 
ſcattered Runic monuments through all the ſeveral provinces of the Danith and Norwegian 
kingdoms : an undertaking fruitleſsly attempted before him, and a work that was ſo much 
deſpaired of, that ſome of the beſt pieces were put to the moſt vile uſes, -Out of this miſery 
he recovered them, and has now raiſed himſelf an everlaſting monument out of tkem all, The 
whole book is of ſingular uſe to any man that pretends to write vpon any branch of our Engliſh 


antiquities ; ſome whereof are (11) particularly illuſtrated by the worthy author himſelf, To 


theſe we muſt add his (12) Lexicon Runicum and (13) Faſti Danaci : nor is the (14) Mufeum 
Wormianum ſo full fraught with phyſical rarities, but that it will ſupply us with ſome curiofities 
in Northern antiquities, worth our ſeeking after. Joh. Mejerus made ſome gleanings in the ſame 
field; which ſtill remain in manuſeript. And ſeveral Swedes were, by his example, induced to 
pay the like reſpect to the long neglected monuments of their anceſtors. Among whom (15) 
Buræus, and (16) Verelius have already appeared in publick; and Joh. Hadorphius's more 
complete work, de Sepultura Sueco-Gothorum, has been long ſince promiſed. | 
Tho. Bartholinus, fon to the famous phyſician of that name, has lately given us an (77) 
addition to Wormius's diſcoveries ; enquiring into the reaſons that induced the ancient Danes 
to contemn death, and carry on the moſt dangerous exploits with ſo much courage and bravery. 


In purſuance whereof, he gives us a notable account of their belief of the ſoul's immortality ; 
their deifying of Woden, Thor, Fro, and other heroes ; 


Turkiſh eternity in Valhalla, or Woden's Elyſium, &c. 


Some few more writers there are, of a lower form, that have treated on the fame ſubject, 


which may be uſeful to our Engliſh antiquary. But for theſe I muſt refer him to Alb. Bartho- 


line's treatiſe (18) de Scriptis Danorum.; being not very well diſpoſcd, at preſent, for the 
writing of dry catalogues. | | 


(5) In Epiſt. Ded. (6) Proleg. p.37. (7) Antiq. Dan. Serm. 8. (8) Sorz 1643. (9) 4to. Hafn. 175 36. & 
fol. ibid. 1651. (10) Fol. Hafn. 1644. (11) Mon. Dan. p. 326, &c. 3 390, 342. (12) Fol. Hafn. 1650. 
{r3) Fol. Hafn. 1626, & 1651, (14) Fol. Lugd. Bat. 1655. (15) 8vo. Upfal. 1664. (16) Runographia Scandica. 
ol. Upſal. 1675, (17) Antiquitates Dan. 4t0. Hafn. 1089. (18) 8vo, Hafu, 4666. | . 
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8 CO RH OV: 
Of our ENGLISH Hiſlorians Vince the Conqueſt. 1 


Ho give an exact and full regiſter of theſe, would be a tedious work: and require a much 
: better acquaintance with our publick and private libraries than I can pretend to. Sir 
William Temple has rightly obſerved, That though, ſince this great period, the face of affairs: 
(1) © has not been drawn by any one ſkilful hand, or by the life; yet. it is repreſented in ſo clear a 
light, as leaves very little either obſcure or uncertain in the hiſtory of our kingdom, or ſucceſſion. 
of our kings.” And it will be enough for my preſent purpoſe,. to pick out the chief of theſe: 
limners, and to give the reader a view of them in their proper colours. This I ſhall endeavour. 
to do as briefly as is poſſible ; ranking them in the ſeveral centuries wherein they wrote. 
The Ele- 1066. The firſt of our Engliſh hiſtorians, after the conqueror's arrival, was Ingalphus: : 
vent who, becauſe he chiefly treats of the affairs of Crowland, though he occafionally- intermixes - 
e ſtory of our kings, will be more properly placed elſewhere. The relation he bore to King 
William, does manifeſtly bias him in the ill account he gives of Harold; pelting that prince 
with a volley of hard names, all in a breath, Contemptor præſtitæ fidei, ac nequiter oblitus ſus. 
Marianus. ſacramenti, throno regio ſe intruſit, Sc. About the ſame time wrote Marianus Scotus, a monk: 
of Mentz in Germany, who brought down our Engliſh hiſtory, interwoven with a more general-. 
one of Europe, as low as the year 1083. This work met with ſuch an univerſal and great 
applauſe in our monaſteries, that there was hardly (2) one in the kingdom that wanted a copy: 
of it, and ſome had ſeveral. The frequent tranſcribing it, gave occafion to a deal of. errors 
and miſtakes ; and the interpolations were ſo many and confuſed, that when it came to be (3) 
prepared for the preſs, ſome of its genuine and faireſt branches were lopped off, for morboſe 
rumours and excreſcences. Nor will the reader meet with a word of our Engliſh affairs in-that 
lame edition of Marianus's Chronicle, by (4) Piftorius : whoſe buſineſs it was only to publiſh 
the ancient writers of the (5) German hiſtory ; and therefore he deſignedly omitted all that con- 
cerned this kingdom, The beſt, and moſt complete manuſcript copy, is in the publick library 
at Oxford. | | | 
Cent. 12. 1101. The earlieſt (6) hiſtory in the twelfth century, was written by Florence, a Monk of 


. uo Worceſter, whom I know not whether to call an epitomizer, or tranſcriber of Marianus. He 


ceſter. ſeems to give (7) himſelf the latter character; though it muſt be acknowledged that he has 
added very many collections out of the Saxon chronicle, and other writers, with much care and 
judgment. His book ended with his (8) life, in the year 1119, but it was continued fifty years 
farther by another monk of the ſame monaſtery.” He ſo (9) ſcrupulouſly adheres to his autho- 
ritics, that he ſometimes retains even their very miſtakes; and yet I muſt do him the juſtice 
to ſay, he is not guilty of all the contradictions that have been laid to his charge. An ingenious 
perſon has lately obſerved, that he makes his friend Marianus die in the year 1052, and yet 
affirms, that the ſame man was made a preſbyter ſeven years after, A. D. 1059. But, in truth, 
the gentleman himſelf is more upon the blunder than his author. The phraſe of ſeculum 
reliquit, does not, as he imagines, import the ſame thing with mortuus eſt: but ſignifies only 
(as it does in the ſame year, and on the ſame occaſion, in Matt. of Weſtminſter, and others) 
the man's leaving the concerns of this world, ſecular affairs, to turn regular and ſecluſe. It is a 
ſcandalous reproach, and not worth the anſwering, which Sir Thomas Craig gives of him : 
that (10) “ He led his followers into error, like ſo many cattle breaking over a ditch,” 


(1) Introduct. to Hiſt, of Engl. p. 319, 320. (2) Angl. Sacr. Tom. I. Pref. p. 24. Vid. H. Lhuid. 
Fragm. Brit. Deſcr. f. 27. a. (4) Fol. Francof. 1583. 5) See J. Gregory's Notes 1 Rate vie, &c. p. 171. 


7 
(6) Fol. Francof. 1601. (7) Ad Ann. 1043. (8) J. Pitts, p. 197. Præf. ad Chron. Sax. p. 6. et Præf. 
Vit. Zlfr, R. p. 3. (10) Scotland's Sovereignt. Aſſert. p. > 7. 0) : — 
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Fadmerus, a monk of Canterbury, is our next hiſtorian, whoſe Hiſtoria Novorum, &c. was 
(11) publiſhed by Mr. Selden, and contains the ſtory of the two Williams, and Henry the 


Firſt, from the year 1066 to 1122. It is a work of great gravity, and unqueſtionable autho- 


rity. It affords no fooleries of miracles, ſo very rife 1n the writings of other monks, unleſs 


perhaps the ſtory of the Blefled Virgin's (12) hair having a ſmack of the cloiſter, ' He had 
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Ladmerus 


temptations enough, being an intimate acquaintance of Archbiſhop Anſelm, to take the pope's 


part, in the mighty diſpute of his time about inveſtiture; and yet he approves himſelf a perſon 


of that ſteady loyalty to his country, as to give a fair account of the management on, both 


ſides, and the unanſwerable arguments made 1n defence of the regal power. His comparin g of 


our Saviour's commiſſion to St. Peter, and Pope Gregory's to Augultine the monk, for the 


eſtabliſhing of the primacy of Canterbury, 1s notable : and either clears that of Canterbury, 
or clouds that of Rome. The character which Selden himſelf gives of him is, that his ſtyle 


cquals that of Malmeſbury, his matter, and compoſure exceeds him. His contemporary Alfred, 


monk and treaſurer of the church of Beverly, ſeems to be no more than an epitomizer of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth: fo that all the four (13) general treatiſes ſaid to be written by this 


author, may probably well bear the name of Deflorationes Galfredi. But in this I dare not be 


poſitive. Leland faw this author's entire hiſtory ; which ended Anno 21, Hen, I, He has 


made collections out of it; wherein (as ſome paſſages cited by R. Higden) there are ſeveral 


things not found in Geoffrey. Which, conſidering withal that Alfred may probably be 


reckoned as early a writer as himſelf, is one of the moſt cogent arguments, as far as I 


know, to prove that this Monmouth was not the firſt author of all the fabulous part of the 
Brim Kory... | 


„ 


But William, monk and library-keeper of Malmeſbury, was a perſon of another figure; and 


bas had the higheſt commendations imaginable given him by ſome of our beſt critics in Engliſh 
hiſtory. One calls him an (14) elegant, learned, and faithful hiſtorian. Another ſays, he is 


the (13) only man of his time, that has honeſtly diſcharged the truſt of ſuch a writer, And 
the third calls him, the (16) chief of all our hiſtorians. What falls under our preſent conſi- 


deration, is his account (17) De Geſtis Regum Anglorum, in five books; with an Appendix in 


two more, which he ſtiles Hiſtoriaz Novelle. In theſe we have a judicious collection of what- 
ever he found on record, touching the affairs of England, from the firſt arrival of the Saxons, 
concluding his work with the reign of King Stephen ; to whom he ſhews himſelf as hearty an 


enemy, as his patron, Robert, Earl of. Glouceſter, could poſſibly be. We ſhall have occaſion 


to mention this author in ſeveral of the following chapters; and therefore I ſhall now on] 


add, that I think himſelf has given an honeſt account of this part of his labours, when he tells 


us, (18) Privatim ipſe mibi, ſub ope Chriſti, gratulor, quod continuam Anglorum Hiſtoriam ordina- 


unquam poſui niſi quod a fidelibus relatoribus vel ſcriptoribus addidici. Pitts, ſays he, was epitomized 
by (19) W. Horman, fometime maſter of Eaton ſchool : but whether all his works, or ſome 
part of them only, were ſo contracted, he does not tell us. Poſſibly, he only tranſcribed what 
(20) Simeon Dunelmenſis had before drawn up to his hand. | 
This Simeon, and his contemporary, Ealred, Abbot of Rievaulx, are our next hiſtorians 
note in this century, and have both deſerved to be remembered in ſeveral parts of this treatiſe, 
The former was Monk and Precentor of Durham, A. D. 1164, and might juſtly be reckoned 


alone are now to be mentioned, are not his maſter-pieces.: being only a few indigeſted col- 
lections, chiefly out of Florence of Worceſter, whoſe very words he frequently copies. Abbot 
Ealred (not of (22) Raveſby in Lincolnſhire, but of Rievaulx in Yorkſhire) gives us a ſhort 


genealogy of our kings; but enlarges chiefly on the praiſes of David, King of Scots, founder 


() Fol. Lond, 1623. (12) P. 88. (13) J. Pitts, p. 204. (14) J. Leland, Aſſert. Arth. fol. 4. b. & fol. 8. a. 


) | (17) Fol. Francof, 1601. 
Ole (19) J. Pitts, p. 723. (20) Id. p. 228. (21) Vid. J. Selden, Prær. 
ad X Seript. p. 1. (22) Ut male J. Selden, in Præf. ad X Script. Vid. Monat. Angl. Toa. I, P. 172. 
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'(15) D. Hen. Savil. In Epiſt. Ded. ad-5 Script. (16) Uſher in Ep. Ded. ad Eceleſ. Hiſt. 
418) Prolegom. ad Lib. 5. de Geſt. Reg. 


» 


William 
of Mal- 
meſbury. 


And again: Ego enim veram legem ſecutus hiſtoriæ, nibil 


of Simeon 


Dunelm. 


one of the moſt (21) learned men of his age. But his two books De Geſtis Regum, which 
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PART 
I, 


Henry of 
Hunting- 
don. 


Cent. 13. 
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of a great many abbics for the Ciſtercians. His other books, of the life of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, & c. are treated. on elſewhere.. I doubt Sir George Mackenzey's (1) Baldredus Abbas- 
Rynalis, is this very author: notwithſtanding the great pains he is at to diſtinguiſh them, 
About this ſame time flouriſhed: Henry, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, whoſe eight books, 
concluding with the reign of King Stephen, were publiſhed by (2) Sir Henry Savil. In the 
reface, he owns himſelf a follower of Bede, in the main, for the time he wrote in: but fays, 


withal, that he added many things met with in old libraries. His, firſt lines will eafily convince 


the reader, that he does really follow Bede; for he copies him to a word. But Jam not fa- 
tisfied, that he has added any great matters, as far as that author goes. He has indeed a great 
many lies out of Jeoffrey of Monmouth, which Bede never heard of; and which the world. 
might have wanted well enough. After Bede's time, he has many particulars out of the Saxon 
Chronicle, which had been omitted by our hiſtorians before him. He is pleaſed to take notice 
of one great truth, that he writes very (3) confuſedly. All the tranſactions of the heptarchy, he 
reduces to the ſeveral reigns of the Weſt-· Saxon kings: but has not adjuſted them ſo well as he. 


ought to have done. At the ſame time lived John Serlo, Abbot of Fountains, who, as John 
(4) Pitts tells us, wrote a treatiſe De Bello inter Scotiæ Regem & Angliæ Barones. We are 
not ſo. well aſſured of this, as that he wrote a hiſtory of the foundation of his own: monaſtery; . 
for which he ſhall be remembered in a proper place. The general hiſtories written by Richard 
of the (5) Devizes,. and John of (6) Tilbury, a London divine, before the end of this age, 


are of the ſame authority; and that is all I have to ſay concerning either of them. 


William of Newburg was ſo called from a monaſtery in Yorkſhire, of that name, whereof: 
he was a member, though his true ſur- name was Little, whence he ſometimes ftiles himſelf 


Petit or Parvus. His hiſtory ends at the year 1197, and therefore, though he is ſaid to be. 


alive (7) A. D. 1220. he ought to be reckoned among the hiſtorians of this age. John Pitts 


(8) thinks he appears too much a flatterer of the grandees at court, to write a true hiſtory : - 
but, by the account he gives of the beginning of it, a man would be tempted to believe he 
never read it. He was a moſt violent perſecutor of Jeoffrey of Monmuth, of -whoſe hiſtory he 

gives this ſharp character, that it contains only pro expiandis britonum maculis riaicula figmenta, c. 


But (9) Dr. Powel gives the reaſon of this bitterneſs of ſpirit. It appears, he ſays; from ſome. 


of, their hiſtories, of good credit and antiquity, that this William, whom thoſe Welſh hiſtorians - 
call Gwilym Bach, i. e. Gulielmus Parvus, put in for the biſhoprick of St. Aſaph; upon the 


death of the ſaid Jeoffrey, biſhop there, about the year 1165, and, being diſappointed, fell 
into a mad humour of decrying the whole principality of Wales, its hiſtory, antiquity; and all 


LL 


that belongs to it. He. is large (10) in his account of the life, manners, &c. of Hugh, 


Biſhop of Durham. . His Latin ſtyle is preferred to that of M. Paris, and equalled with thoſe. 


of Eadmerus and William of Malmeſbury, by (11) Dr. Watts. 


1201. The: thirteenth century begins with Gervaſe, a Monk of Canterbury, Who (12) is report- . 
to have been. a moſt-judicious antiquary, .and methodical hiſtorian, and to have made excellent 
collections of the Britrſh and Engliſh ſtory, from the coming in of the Trojans, down'to the 


year 1200. It were to be: wiſhed theſe dorman tomes could be diſcovered : for the reigns of 
three Kings, which are the only part of our general hiſtory, of this authors penning, now (13) 
extant, are done with judgment enough. So much encouragement we have to look after the 
whole, that we are ſure: Leland had the peruſal of an entire copy; the prologue-whereof he has 


(14) tranſcribed, as likewiſe many following paſſages relating to the affairs of the Britains and Saxons. 


About the ſame time Nicholas de Fly, Brſhop:of Durham, is (15) ſaid to have written an hiſ- 


torical treatiſe: wherein he relates that memorable paſſage, mentioned, alſo by ſome other hiſ- 
torians, of one Simon Thurvay's forgetting all that he had learned, which was to a good pitch 
of eminence, and turning perfect blockhead. It is to be feared, we ſhall hardly meet with 


(2) Def. of the Royal Line of Scotl. p. 22. & 27. (2) Fol. Francof. 1601. (3) Lib. 2. (4) J. Pitts, p- 224. 
(s) Id. p. 255. (6) Id. p. 258. (7) D. Whear. Method. Leg. Hiſt. p. 138. (8) J. Pitts, p. 271. (9) In 
Epiſt. Ded. ad Pontic. Virun. (10) 8vo. Paris, 1610. (11) Præf. ad M. Paris Hiſt, (1z) J. Pitts, p. 889. 
(13) Fol. Lond, 1652. inter X Script. (14) Collect. MS, Vol. I. p. 105. (15) J. Pitts, p. 268. : 
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this hiſtory, till we find the hiſtorian himſelf, which is more than either Biſhop Godwin, or P * 


Mr. Wharton, could do, amongſt the Biſhops of Durham. 

Contemporary to theſe two, and a much greater hiſtorian than both of them joined, was 
Roger de Hoveden, who ſeems to have been chaplain for ſome time to King Henry the Second, 
His hiſtory was (4) publiſhed by Sir H. Savil: but, as Sir H. (5) Spelman obſerves, there 


are many errors in that foreign edition of this, and all our other hiſtorians ; and therefore he 


well cautions the Engliſh reader attentively to conſider the ſpelling of ſuch words as are of our 
own growth, as very frequently m ſtaken by printers, that are ſtrangers to our country and 
language, It is a heavy cenſure, which Leland has given of this author, (6) Qui ſcrinia Sime- 
onis, ſuppreſſo ejus nomine, ſtrenue compilavit, & aliena pro ſuis, gloriæ avidulus, ſuppoſuit. Mr. 


Selden juſtifies him (7) againſt this ſharp ſentence; and Sir Henry Savil gives a quite different 


R. Hove- 
den. | 


character of the man and his writings: (8) Huntingdonienſis & Hovedenus (ſays he) authores cum- 


primis boni & diligentes, veriſſimigue; ſuperiorum temporum indices. And indeed Leland himſelf 
was afterwards of the like opinion: for, in his book (9) de Scriptoribus, he ſays nothing of 
his being a plagiary, but gives him this great character, Mortuo Henrico | Rege ſc. ejus nominis 
ſecundo] omne ſtudium ſuum ad hiſtoriolam ſcribendam centulit; in quo negotio fi diligentiam, fi ſanftam 
Adem, ſpectes, non modo quotquot ſeculis rudibus quidem praceſſerunt ſcriptores, verum etiam ſeipſum, 
ſuperavit. He may poſſibly have borrowed ſomething from Simeon of Durham. But, if he 


did, he has improved his ſtory, adding the years to many things confuſedly related in that 


writer. After the year 802, he falls indeed a little into confuſion himſelf; jumbling a great 
many things touched on before, without any manner of form or order. But, after three or 
four pages, he comes to himſelf again, and goes on regularly enough. There are in his book 
many letters, ſpeeches, &c. relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs, which are good materials towards a 
general church hiſtory of this kingdom. In the year 1291. King Edward the firſt is ſaid to 


have cauſed diligent ſearch to be made in all the libraries in England, for Hoveden's hiſtory, 


to adjuſt the diſpute about the homage due from the crown of Scotland: which, ſays my (10) 


author, it clears effectually. At the ſame time Joh. Oxfordius, Biſhop. of Norwich, is (11) 


reported to have compiled an Engliſh chronicle ; and we may look for ſome good remarks from 
a perſon employed, as he was, on an embaſſy to Rome, there truly to repreſent to his holi- 
neſs, an account of Archbiſhop Becket's behaviour. Hector Boethius pretends to have ſeen 
his hiſtory, and applauds him as a writer next to his mighty Jeoffrey of Monmouth, in autho- 
rity as well as time. Tn} 

The next hiſtorian of note and figure, is Ralph de Diceto, or Diſſeto, Dean of London, 


who wrote about the year 1210, He ſometimes refers to a (12) chronological account of 


our Britiſh kings, of his own compoſure, which muſt have reached much higher than any 
thing hitherto publiſhed under his name. And ſuch a work in ſeveral parts, containing a 
Britiſh chronicle from Brute to Cadwallador, and an Engliſh one from Hengiſt to King Herold, 
the induſtrious Mr. Wharton (13) ſays, he had ſeen and peruſed in the Norfolk library. This 
Britiſh chronicle is probably the ſame that is printed by (14) Dr. Gale; and ſeems to be wholly 
tranſcribed out of the works of a former author, whom he calls Brome. This may be the 
ſame with Jo. Bromius, or Bramus quoted ſometimes by Dr. Caius, and (15) Fran, Thynne 
but muſt be different from Jo. Bramis, the friar of Gorleſton, with whom he is confounded 
by Bale and Pitts, becauſe the friar wrote not till about 1440, and our hiſtorian muſt live before 
Ralph de Diceto, and was moreover (as Thynne obſerves) a Monk of Thetford. The two 
treatiſes which concern us at preſent, and are already (16) printed, are his Abbreviationes Chroni- 
corum, and his Imagines Hiſtoriarum. The former whereof contains an abſtract of our hiſtory, 
but chiefly in church matters, down to the conqueſt ; and the latter gives the portraitures of 
{ome of our kings, more at length, ending with the firſt years of King John's reign, Mr. 


(4) Fol. Francof, 1601. (5) Gloſſar. in voce Frithborga. (6) Com nent ad Cygn. Cant. voce Dunolm. 
(7) Pref. ad X Script. p. 2. (8) Epiſt. Ded. ad 5. Scrip. (9) MS. in Bibl. Bodl. p. 133. (10) J. Pitts, p. 272. 


414) Id. p. 265. (12) Angl. Sacr. Par. II. p. 677. (13) Pref. ad Par, II. Angl. Ss c. p. 27. (14) Inter 15 Scrip. 


P. 553. (15) Holinſhead's Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 1589. (16) Fol, Lond. 1652, inter 10 S r. pe. 
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Selden is much in the praiſes of this (17) author and his works: though all that is here remem- 
bered, is uſually copied out of other writers, who are often tranſcribed verbatim. Dr. Gale 
met with a better copy of his abbreviations than had fallen into the hands of Sir Roger Twiſden; 
and has taken occaſion, in diſcourſing (18) upon that ſubject, to ſhew how miſchievouſly the 
old monks of Canterbury uſed to corrupt their manuſcripts. Diceto's talent lay mainly towards 


church hiſtory ; and on that topick, we ſhall hereafter meet with him more than once. If 


Gyraldus Cambrenſis ever wrote any ſuch thing as an (19) Engliſh chronicle, it ought to come 
in the ſame rank of time with theſe of Diceto's : but I very much. ſuſpect the truth of that 
report. Hither alſo muſt be referred the famous (20) Exchequer man, King Henry the Second's 
nephew, Gervaſe of Tilbury ; who, befides the black book, to be remembered hereafter, is 
ſaid to have written a large hiſtorical commentary upon Jeoffrey of Monmouth, under the title 
of (21) Illuſtrationes Galfredi, which he dedicated to the Emperor Otho the Fourth. Here 
likewiſe notice ought to be taken of John Wallingford's Chronicle, publiſhed by (1) Dr. Gale; 
if the abbot of St. Albans of that name, who died in the year 1213, was, as the learned editor 
gueſſes, the author of it. But he ſeems to be a different perſon from the hiſtorian, who car- 
ries down his work forty years after the Abbot's death. The doctor, indeed, makes R. Wen- 


dover, author of the latter part of that hiſtory : but, if he had looked into the next treatiſe to 


this chronicle, in the Cottonian manuſcript, from whence he had it, he would have met with 
another John Wallingford, who was made Monk of St. Albans, in the year 1231, and might 
bring down this hiſtory to 1258, without the aſſiſtance of Wendover. | 

Walter, Monk of Coventry, deſerves a more particular remembrance, as perhaps very well 
meriting the account given of him by John (2) Leland, who ſays the two main ornaments of an 
hiſtorian (Sincera fides & lucidus ordo) are to be had in him. Upon the ſtrength of this autho- 
rity, Bale tells us he was (3) Immortals vir dignus memoria. But his three books of chronicles, 
and annals, for which theſe men ſend us to Bennet College, are all one; being chiefly collec- 
tions out of Jeoffrey of Monmouth, R. Hoveden, and H. Huntingdon. Some few things of 
note and conſequence he has, which are not to be met with in thoſe authors. He is ſaid to 


have lived in Coventry, A. D. 1217, and therefore Alexander (4) Eſſebienſis's Epitome of 


Matt. 


Paris. 


our Engliſh Annals, Peter (5) Henham's Hiſtory, and R. (6) Niger's, continued by his name- 
ſake (7) Ralph, abbot of Coggeſhal, are of the ſame date. 

Soon after theſe, appeared Matthew Paris, a Monk of St Albans; one of the moſt renowned 
hiſtorians of this kingdom. His Hiſtoria Mayor contains the annals, at large, of eight of our 
kings; from the beginning of the reign of William the Firſt, to the concluſion of that of Henry 
the Third. It was firſt publiſhed at London, A. D. 1571, and the (8) Zurich edition only 
copied from that. It was again verbatim reprinted, the errors of the preſs being only corrected, 
by (9) Dr. Wats, who beautified it with additions of various readings; the author's large 
Additamenta, and his lives of the Abbot of St. Alban's; a good gloflary of his own compo- 
ſure, &c. Among other reaſons that prevailed with him to publiſh the very words of the for- 
mer edition, he thought he ſhould hereby effectually ſtop the mouths of the Romaniſts, who 
pretended that the hereticks had vilely corrupted that hiſtorian, when they ſhould ſee their caſe 
was not bettered, by comparing it with all the manuſcript copies that could be had of it. 
From the year 1259, wherein M. Paris died, to King Henry the Third's death, it was con- 
tinued by William Riſhanger, a monk of the ſame fraternity, as fome inform us. Others 
will needs affirm, that Paris himſelf had a very ſmall hand in the whole, having only begun 
at the year 1235, the reft being done to his hand by one Roger de Windleſhore, or Windlor, 
(the MS. copy of his hiſtory in Cotton's library calls him Rogerus Wendovre de Wendover 
prior de Bealvair) one of his predeceſſors in the fame monaſtery. Before that time, they (10) 


(17) In Præf. ad 10 Script. (18) Præf. ad Hitt. Brit. p. 14. (19) J. Pitts, p. 281. (20) H. Spelm. Gloſſar. in 


voce Scaccarium. J. Stow, Chron. p, 154. (21) J. Pitts, p. 274. Bale, Cent. 3. (1) XV Scrip. p. 52 I.: (2) Apud 
J. Pitts, p. 290. (3) Cent. 3. cap. 74. (4) Vid. Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. Par. I. p. 15. (5) J. Pitts, p. 297. 
(6) Id. p. 292. Bibl. Cott, Cleop. C. 10. (7) Id. p. 301. Bibl. Cott. Veſp. D. 10. (8) Fol. 1606. (9) Fol. 
Lond, 1640. (10) Vid. D. Wathi Pref, | | ITE 
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tell us, there are only ſome few interpolations of M. Paris's, who, for ſome reaſons beſt known 
to himſelf, did not break off at the year 1250, as it appears he deſigned, but continued writing 
to his death, The author, whoever he was, did certainly begin his chronicle at the creation, 
though we now have loſt all that went before the conqueſt ; unleſs, as the (11) publiſher of 
him gueſſes, that which now goes under the name of Matthew of Weſtminſter, be, in reality, 
the true work of Matt. Paris. This, undoubtedly, is as much the offt-ſpring of Roger de 
Wendover, as that following part now publiſhed, 1s the genuine work of Matt, Paris, as will 
ſufficiently appear to any that ſhall take the pains to conſult the above mentioned manuſcript 


copy. The whole book manifeſts a great deal of candour and exactneſs in its author, who fur- 


nithes us with fo particular a relation of the brave repulſes given by many of our princes, to 
rhe uſurping power of the Roman ſea, that it is a wonder how ſuch an heretical hiſtory came 
to ſurvive thus long. Quam fuit animo infenſiſimo in apoſtolicam ſedem quivis facile poteſt intelli- 
gere, ſays Cardinal (12) Baronius. The Engliſh whereof is only this; he was a writer of a 
ſingular courage, and one that durſt maintain the prerogatives of his ſovereign's imperial crown 


| againſt the uſurpations of the papal croſier. And yet he 1s as kind to the pope, as he is either 
to the King himſelf, or the Abbot of St. Albans, for he indifcriminately laſhes, upon occafion, 
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every body that comes in his way. The ſame author wrote an abſtract of the fore. mentioned 


work, to which he gave the title of Chronica, and W. Lambard firſt chriſtened it Hiſtoria 
Minor. It begins, as the former, with William the Conqueror, and ends A. D. 1250, havin 

in it ſeveral particulars of note omitted in the larger hiſtory, The faireſt copy of this book, 
ſuppoſed to be written by the authors own hand, is in the King's library at St, James's. One 


John Shepſhed is (13) ſuppoſed to have lived at the ſame time with Matt, Paris; and is, by 
John Stow, aſſerted to be the author of an (14) Engliſh hiſtory. We may probably bring in 


alſo Robert of Glouceſter, for another of his contemporaries, ſince Archbiſhop (15) Uſher and 


- (16) Mr. Camden are both poſitive, that he lived ſome time in the reign of King Henry the 


Third, His rhyming Chronicle is in (17) Engliſh; and the reader may have a taſte of it, as 
much, it may be, as ever he will defire, either from (18) Mr. Selden, or (19) Mr. Wood. 
The Chronicle of (20) Mailros, though its title may ſeem to rank it among the records 
of another kingdom, yet, may juſtly challenge a place among our Engliſh hiſtorians, ſince it 
chiefly inſiſts upon the affairs of this nation. The Abbot or Prior of Dundrainand in Gallo- 


way, a nurſery under Mailros, is thought to have been the firſt compiler of the work; which 


was afterwards continued, by ſeveral hands, down to the year 1270, There is very little re- 
lating to the Northern hiſtory of this kingdom, before the year 1142, when the little convent 


_ of Dundrainand was founded, ſave what is borrowed from Florence of Worceſter, and Matthew 


of Weſtminſter : ſo that it muſt be after that time that the character which the publiſher gives 
of this chronicle, (exhibet principum, procerum, Epiſcoporum, abbatum, in borealibus iſtis aris ſuc- 
ceſſiones) is moſt agreeable. From the year 1202, the continuator, whoever had the turn to be 
regiſter at that time, is as dull and whimſical as any monk needs be. It was his buſineſs to 
draw the picture of Simon Monfort, the famous Earl of Leiceſter; and he has fo overdone 
the matter, that he thought himſelf obliged, in the concluſion, to inſtance in a great many 
authors of note that had publiſhed ſome ſtories a little romantick, and yet had found the 


favour to be believed. 


The reſt of the general hiſtorians of this age are of a much lower form, and leſs weight, 
than theſe already mentioned. Such were Elias de Eveſham, and his nameſake, Elias de 
Trickingham ; who are (1) both ſaid to have flouriſhed about the year 1270. There is a 
copy of the latter's chronicle among my Lord Clarendon's manuſcripts, which ends A. D. 1268. 


Chronicle 
of Mail- 
ros. 


Meaner 


Hiſtorians 


Peter Ickeham, a (2) Kentiſh man born, and ſometime a ſtudent in the univerſity of Paris, 


(11) In Præf. ad Editionem Tigurin. (12) Annal. Eecleſ. ad An. 996. (13) J. Pitts, p. 313. (14) Extat. in 
Bibl. Cott. Fauſtina. B. 6. Ubi tamen dicitur Willielmus de Schepſeved Monachus de Crokyſden. (15) Hiſt. Ecclef, 
Brit, p. 29. (16) Remains, p. m. 8. (17) Bibl. Cott. Caligula. A. 11. (18) Titles of Hon. p. 535. (19) Hiſt, 

bl. 
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about the year 1264, colle&ed the Britiſh and Engliſh hiſtories, from the coming in of Brute, 
and continued them to the reign of Edward the Firſt, This chronicle is (1) ſaid to have been 
ſome time in the poſſeſſion of Sir Symonds D'Ewes, and perhaps is the ſame book which (2) 
Mr. Wharton acquaints us is now at Lambeth. John Burienfis, Abbot of S. Edmundſbury, 
where he died, A. D. 1280. wrote alſo (3) Engliſh Annals, wherein he treats at large of the 


- diſputes betwixt Pope Innocent the Fourth and R. Groſteſt, Biſhop of Lincoln, Poſſibly this 
 Burienfis may be the ſame with (4) Burgenfis ; and all one with John, Abbot of Peterborough, 


whoſe MS. chronicle is quoted by (5) Mr. Wharton. And then he ſhould have been reſerved 
till the next century, about the middle whereof that abbot certainly flouriſhed. Or, it may be, 
the chronicle that was written by (6) John de Taxton, or Taxter, a monk of Bury, which 
ends at the reign of Edward the Third, is the ſame thing with theſe Annals. John de 
Oxenedes, a monk of Hulm, whoſe chronicle 1s cited by (7) Mr. Wharton, lived about 
the ſame time, | 

1301. Tho. Wikes, called by Leland Vicanus, by others Wicelus, ought to begin the four- 
teenth century, though both Bale and Pitts bring him within the foregoing ; for his hiſtory, 


which begins at the conqueſt, ends at the death of Edward the Firſt, A. D. 1304. The author 


was canon regular of Olney near Oxford; and writes as clearly and fully, eſpecially in ſome 
paſſages relating to the barons wars, as ſo compendious a chronicle as his is, would allow him 
to do. We are indebted to Dr. Gale for the (8) publiſhing of this hiſtory, together with 
others of good value, that had long laid in private hands. John Caſtorius, called alſo (9) 
Fiber and Bever, was a Monk of Weſtminſter about this time, and wrote a chronicle, ſtill ex- 
tant in ſome of our-(10) Engliſh libraries, Leland commends him as an hiſtorian of good 
credit; and he is allo cited, with reſpect, by John Stow, in his ſurvey, He begins with the 
coming in of Brute, and ends at his own time. W, Riſhanger, who died very old, about the 
year 1312, has been mentioned already; and Rad. Baldoc, who died the year following, and 
whoſe hiſtory is quoted by Leland and Archbiſhop (11) Uſher, ſeems hardly to deſerve it. Of 
the like kind is the compendious Chronicle of Tho. Haſilwood, canon regular of Leeds in. 
Kent, whom both Bale and Pitts have fixed at the year 1321. But (12) ] Weever, from a 
paſſage in his book, which gives an account of the victories of the Black Prince, ſhews that he 
muſt have lived pretty late in the reign of Edward the Third, if not under, his grandſon, 
Richard the Second. | 

Of ſomething better value are the Annals of Nicolas Trivet, ſon of Sir Tho. Trivet, Lord: 
Chief Juſtice, who was prior of a monaſtery of Dominican friars in London, where he was; 
buried A. D. 1328. An excellent copy of his hiſtory, which John Pitts (13) ſubdivides into. 
three ſeveral treatiſes, is now in the library at Merton College in Oxford, whence ſeveral of our 
moſt eminent (14) antiquaries have had very remarkable obſervations. It is in French, and 
bears the title of Les Geſtes des Apoſtoiles, or the (15) Popes, Empereurs et Rois. Roger 
Ceſtrenſis, who was a Benedictine Monk of St. Werburg's in Cheſter, was Trivet's contempo- 
rary, and wrote a large account of the affairs of this nation. This work he entitled Polycratica: 


Temporum, and began it with the coming in of the Romans. He continued it at firſt no lower 
khan the year 3314, but added (16) afterwards a ſupplement of fifteen years more. In the 
_ Harleyan library there are ſeveral MS. copies of this work; one whereof is frequently marked 


by Bale's own hand. By comparing theſe with thoſe of R. Higden, in the fame noble repo- 
fitory, it is manifeſt that Ralph ſtole his. pretended work from Roger, diſguiſing it only with 
his own ſuperſcription ; For, 1. One of the copies of the Polycraticon is plainly the numerical 
book deſcribed by Pitt's, under the name of Higden.. 2. Another of them has Ran. Ceſtr. in. 


(1) E. Gibſon Catal. Bibl. Tenniſon, p. 26. (2) Angl. Sacr. Par. I. p. 116. (3) J. Pitts, p. 351. (4) Id. p. 
448. (5) Angl. Sacr. Par. I. p. 115. (6) Bibl. Cott. Julius, A. 1. (7) Angl. Sacr. Vol. I. p. 405, 410. 
(3) Hitt. Angl. Vol. II. Fol. Oxon. 1687. (9) J. Leland. Aſſert. Arth. fol. 30. a. (10) Bibl. D'Ewes, Monaſt. 
Angl. Tom. I. p. 177. (11) Hiſt, Eccleſ. Brit. p. 21. (12) Fun. Mon. p. 206. (13) J. Pitts, p. 422. (14) Vid. 
H. Spelman.. Council. Tom. I. p. 111. Hiſt. Oxon, lib, 2. p. 30 2- & Ab. Wheloc, Bed, Hiſt.. p. 115, (15) Spelm. 
Gloſſ. in voce Apoſtolici. (16) J. Pitts, p. 438. | | — 
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a modern hand, on its title, inſtead, as Mr. Wanley probably conjectures, of Rog. Ceſtr. raſed PART 


out. 3. The forg ry is m ſt evident, from comp ring a Paſſage relating to the two Cærleons, 
to one whereof, Cheſter the true hiſtorian takes notice of his being particularly related; which 
Ralph literally tran'cribcs, adding, cut per capitales bujus primi libri opices clarius patet.. Which 
is aſcertaining the whole chronicle to himſelf, according to the villainous contrivance which we. 
ſhall mention anon. It is prob ble the Chronicle of Joh. Londinenfis, who lived about the (1) 
ſame time, is ſti l extan*; for it is quoted in Lambert's Pretace to Archaionomia, and amongſt 


R. James's Collections, there are ſeveral things extracted out of it. 


About the ſame time, as Mr. Selden probably (2) conjectures, lived the author of that chro- 
nicle, which goes under the name of John Brompton, ſometime Abbot of Joreval, or Jorvaulx, 
in the county of York, which begins with the coming in of Auguſtine the Monk, A. D. 588, 
end ends with the death of Richard the Firſt, 1198. It is not indecd likely, that this hiſtor 


of that monaſtery, &c. but only procured by Abbot Brompton, and, by him, beſtowed on 
his monaſtery. The author, whoever he be, is very full in his collections for the Saxon times, 
but takes no notice of the chronological part in the whole ſtory of the heptarchy. In this he 


has not been very. inquiſitive ; ending, for example, Northumberland, where Bede's hiſtory 


leaves him. He gives the Saxon laws at large, and tranflates them pretty honeſtly. . In what 


he borrows from the old chronicle, in that language he 1s not altogether ſo correct, otherwiſe 
he had never told us ſuch a rare ſtory of one (3) Sumerled, a Daniſh tyrant, who ſacked Read- 
ing, &c. His chief author is Roger Hoveden, 


further account than what has been already given of him by his worthy (4) publiſher; nor 


have I any more to ſay of Richard of Chicheſter, than what John Pitts has told me, (5) that 


he was a Monk of Weſtminſter, A. D. 1348; that he travelled to moſt of the libraries of 


England, and out of his collections thence compiled a notable hiſtory of this kingdom, from: 


the coming in of the Saxons down to his own time. t 


Ran. Higden, Monk of St, Werburg's in Cheſter, where he died very aged, (6) A. D. 1377. 
was, as has been already obſerved, a downright plagiary; and yet, unicuique aufforum ſuorum 
honorem integrum ſervans, ſays Bale, The character might be true ſor any thing, perhaps, he 
knew: but it is that writer's way to give accounts of men and their labours at random, 
It is very evident that, on the contrary, he falls foul on William of Malmeſbury in many 
places; and yet that perſon is thought to have deſerved a reſpect, and is uſually better treated 
by all our other hiſtorians. He is pleaſed to ſtile his work (7) Polycronicon ; and, if you ſpelt 
the firſt letters of the ſeveral chapters that begin it, you read præſentem chronicam compilavit ſrater 
rent:lphus monachus ceſtrenſis. It is obſervable, that the plagiary picks out ſuch capitals, and 


enlarges them, as are for his wicked purpoſe, and omits the reſt; which is another notorious. 
proof of his knaviſh forgery. What he wrote relating to the times of the Britons and Saxons, 
has been lately (8) publiſhed by Dr. Gale, who commends him for preſerving many remains 


Of Walter Hemmingford the reader needs no 


J. Bromp- 


ton. 
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was written by any member of the Abbey of Joreval, ſince it takes no notice of the foundation. 


R. Hig 


den. 


out of ancient chronicles, now wholly loſt or miſlaid. I have a parchment manuſcript of this 
hiſtory, which ſeems to be a better copy than what the learned doctor made uſe of. The reſt 


was firſt tranſlated into Engliſh by John de Treviſa, a (9) Corniſh man born, and ſometime 
Vicar of Berkely in Glouceſterſhire, who illuſtrated the whole with annotations of his-own, ſays. 
my author: but they (10) that know the matter better, have obſerved aright,. that the many 


interpolations and additions in William Caxton's Engliſh edition, are the publiſher's, and not 
Treviſa's; and ſo is alſo the continuation down to the year 1460. For Caxton expreſsly takes 


it upon himſelf, though our famous (11) Selden ſays it was the work of Treviſa, who, if:that 


great man. were not miſtaken, muſt have penned it near a hundred years after his death. 


(1) J. Pitts, p. 878. (2) Pref. ad X. Script. inter quos J. Brompton. (3) Vid. Joh. Spelm. Vid Zlfr. R. p. 18; 
(4) Tho. Gale, Hiſt. Brit. & Angl. Vol. II. in Præfat. p. 8, 9, 10. (5) J. Pitts, P- 438. (6) Ita J. Pitts, p. 51 


Verum Balzus, anno 1363, (7) Fol. Weſtmon. Apr. 13, 1495. (8) Hiſt. Brit. Vol. I. Fol. Oxon 1691, (9) 1 


Pitts, p. 567. Bibl. Cot. Tiberius 


ar) in Præfar: ad X. Ser „D. VII. (10) Vid. Ufſerii Hiſt. Dogm. Edit. ab H. Wharton, p. 157, 439. 
1) in Præfat. ad X. Script, ; | 


| John, 
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PART John, Vicar of Tinmouth, (whence he is always called Tinmuthenſis, though he was aftcr- 
| "hs wards (19) Monk of St. Albans, A. D. 1366.) was a mighty collector of our Engliſh hiſtories, 
Il ka © Which he has left digeſted into three very large volumes, whereof there are now fair copies m 
Wl 1 2 the libraries at Oxford, Lambeth, &c. This work he was pleaſed to call Hiſtoria Aurea, and 
thenſis. for that reaſon the author himſelf is by (20) Leland named Chryſiſtoriographus. Out of this 
large maſs many notable remarks have been made by the learned men of this age: but, becauſe 
they chieſly relate to the doughty feats and miracles of our Engliſh ſaints, as well as his other 
works that more profeſſedly treat on that ſubject, we ſhall defer the further conſideration of him 
to another place. . | 3 . 
Matth. of To humour Bale, Pitts and Voſſius, we ſhall here place Matthew, a Benedictine Monk of 
Weſtmin- Weſtminſter, who, they tell us, flouriſhed in the year 1377. It is more probable that he 
fler. hardly outlived the year 1307, in which he (1) ended his hiſtory, though it was afterwards, as 
we ſhall ſee anon, continued by other hands. He was a choice colleQor of the flowers of for- 
mer hiſtorians, from whence, and from the title of his book, he is uſually ſtiled Florilegus. 
His chief benefactor is Matthew Paris, whom he ſo accurately tranſeribes, that he cannot be 
perſuaded to leave him, even when he warmly treats of the particulars of his own monaſtery of 
St. Albans; nay, he ſometimes refers, in Paris's very words, to that author's Additamenta, as 
to a work of his own compoſure : and hence ſome have corcluded that the whole, even that 
part which precedes the conqueſt, was borrowed from the ſame hand; but I can hardly agree 
to that, ſince the ſame heedleſs way of writing, unbecoming the accuracy of Matth. Paris, runs 
through both of them. Hence (2) Unde reges Cantiæ uſque hodie Aeſkynges vocantur, with a 
thouſand more of the like. It is moſt likely, as has been already obſerved, that R. de Wen- 
dover was a common parent to both the Matthews, and the main of what is publiſhed under 
both their names came from that hand. There was an edition of Weſtminſter's hiſtory before 
that of (3) Francfort, but abominably corrupt and imperfect, eſpecially after the year 1245; 
the author's punctual relation of the briſk behaviour of our kings and nobility, in oppoſition to 
the encroachments of the Roman ſee, being wretchedly mangled and purloined. Upon this 
bottom John Pitts divides the hiſtory into two (4) ſeveral works; whereof the former he calls 
Hiſtoria ampla, which, ſays he, is that which was publiſhed at (5) London; and the other, 
Hiſtoriarum Flores. The diſtinction he had from Bale, though the application be his own. 
This report ſeems to have had ſome flender foundation, ſince we are told, that amongſt my (6) 
Lord Clarendon's manuſcripts there is another hiſtorical work, which bears the title of Flores 
Hiſtoriarum, which is very different from the printed copy, and is continued near forty years 
Further, But the reader ought to know, that there are many anonymous hiſtorians in this 
kingdom, who, beginning at the year 1307, manifeſtly ſhew, that they chiefly intended to 
continue the work of Matthew of Weſtminſter. The moſt eminent, indeed, of his continua 
tors was Adam Merimuth, Canon-Regular of St. Paul's, and an eminent civilian, who, in the 
latter end of his days, gave bimſelf wholly to the reading and writing of Engliſh hiſtory. 
He begins his work at (7) 1302, and his firſt part reaches only to 1343; (which, I ſuppoſe, 
makes the enlargement in my Lord Clarendon's copy, but the ſecond continues the ſtory to (in 
all likelihood the year of his own death) A. D. 1380. It is obſervable, that his hiſtory com- 
mences at Michaelmas ; and for that reaſon he always afterwards begins the new year at that 
feaſt. | | 
John Staf. A few more, of an inferior rank, may probably be reckoned amongſt the hiſtorians of this 
tort, &, age: as, 1. John Staftort, a Franciſcan friar, who is (8) ſuppoſed to have written an Engliſh 
hiſtory about the year 1380. Thomas Fuller (9) obſerves very well, that the exact time when 
he wrote, or lived, is not known; only, being a Franciſcan, and that, I doubt, is not very 


() J. Pitts, p. $02. (20) Aﬀert. Arth. & alibi, (1) Vid. H. Wharton Praf. ad Angl. Sax. Par. I. p. 32, 33. 
(2) Ad Ann. 489. (3) Fol. A. D. 1601. (4) J. Pitrs, p. 519. (5) Fol. A. D. 1570. (6) Catal. Bibl. Tenni 
ſon, p. 1. (7) So ſays Pitts, 531. And yet ex Chron. ad Merimuth, in Bibl. Cotton. An. Dom. 1309. W. 
Peryt's quotation runs, in his Ancient Right of the Commons, &. p. 30. (8) Pitts, p. 523, (9) Worthies in 
Staſfordſhire, p. 45. | | | wy | 


certainly 
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certainly known neither, he muſt have flouriſhed after the year 1 226, when that order firſt came PART 
into England ; and, being quoted by John Roſs, muſt come in before 1480. 2. William de + 
Packington, ſecretary and treaſurer to the Black Prince in Gaſcoigne, wrote a Chronique in * 
French, from the ninth year of King John, down to his own time, 1380, out of which ſeveral 
collections have been made (10) Leland, (11) Stow, and others. 3. Henry de Knighton, one 

of the Canons of Leiceſter, whoſe (12) hiſtory may be ſaid to begin at the conqueſt, ſince he 

has only a ſhort abſtract of the Saxon affairs in his firſt book. It is continued down to the 

year 1395. He fairly owns what he tranſcribes from Ralph Higden, whom he intimates alſo 


in the crotchet of making the fifteen firſt chapters of his ſecond book give his name in their 
initial letters, thus: | 


nEEUsS CNITTOMN 


It is plain, that neither Leland, Bale, nor Pitts had ever ſeen this work. An encourage- 
ment to the induſtrious antiquaries of this age to continue their enquiries after ſuch hiſtories as 
are preſumed to be irrecoverably loſt. 4. Galt, Lingius, a Franciſcan of Norwich, about the 
year 1390. is alſo (13) faid to have compiled a hiſtory of this kingdom from the coming in 
of Brutus, down to his own time. To theſe we may probably add the author of the MS. (14) 
Eulogium, who begins his ſtory at Brute, and ends at the year 1367. The beginning of the 
book, it is likely, may be Nennius's ; but the reſt ſeems to have been penned by a Monk of 
Canterbury, by his calling St. Thomas Becket his patron. 2 - ns 

1401, The fifteenth century was one of the moſt rude and illiterate ages, and therefore we Cent. 15. 
are not to look for a large harveſt of hiſtorians, in a dearth and ſcarcity of perſons eminent in. Sir ann 
other parts of learning. Sir John Froiſſart, ſometime canon and (15) treaſurer of Chimay, in ae 
the dioceſe of Liege, juſtly deſerves to be placed firſt, as having ended his life and ſtory about 
the beginning of it. His work contains a general hiſtory of the affairs of France, Spain, and 
other parts of Europe, as well as England; though it chiefly inſiſts on thoſe of this nation. 

The author was a Frenchman born, but was brought up, in his youth, in the court of our 
King Ed. III. and, many years after, familiarly converſant in that of King Richard II. He 
wrote in his own native language, which was alſo, in his time, the (16) court language of 
England. The copies that were taken of him in French, as well manuſcript as in (17) print, 
are generally faulty and corrupt in names and numbers ; whereas the author himſelf, bein 
perfectly acquainted with the Engliſh court and cuſtoms, could not, well miſtake. , Moſt of 
| theſe errors are corrected in the Engliſh edition, which was publiſhed by Sir John Bourchier, 
deputy of Calais, at the command of King Henry VIII. towards the latter end. of his reign, 
His account of matters ſeems to be plain and honeſt ; and perhaps none gives a better of the 
affairs of Edward III. and his unfortunate ſucceſſor, Richard II, Sleidan epitomized his 
hiſtory in (18) Latin; but has not done it with that impartiality and fairnefs that might have 
been expected from a man of his great name. Take the cenſure which our learned Humphry 
Lhwd long fince gave of that piece, and its author: (19) Dum. Gallico nomini nimium faveret,. 
Anglorum nobliſſima geſta aut ſilentio preteriit, aut, ab authore diſſentiens, aliter quam a Froiſſardo 
Jcriptum eſt, literis commendavit. 

After him follow, down to the middle of the century, a fet of very ordinary ſcriblers ; ſucli Tho. Oc 
as, I. Thomas Otterburn, a Franciſcan friar of fome of our Engliſh monaſteries, about terburn, 
the year 1411, whoſe (20) MS. hiſtory is (1) ſaid to be in our publick library at Oxford, *© 
2. Thomas Radburn, Biſhop of St. David's, (2) and chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, A. D. 
1420, Heis uſually quoted by the name of Radburn Senior, to diſtinguiſh him from another 


_ (10) MSS. Tom. 1. p. 657- (11) Chron. RR. Joh. Fd. 1. Kc. (12) De Eventibus Angliz,. fol, Lond. 1652. 
Inter 10. Scrip, (13). J. Pitts, p. 556. (14) Bibl. Cott. Galba, E. 7. (15) See his Hiſt. Vol. II. cap. 200. 
(26) Selden's Tit. of Hon. p. 635, (17) Fol. Pariſ. 3 vol. 1cog. & 2 vol. ibid. 1559, & 1574. (18) 4to. Heydel- 


berg, 1587. (19) Comment. Brit. Deſcript. fol. 27. a. (20) Bibl. Cott, Vit. F. 9. (1) Monaft, Angl. Tom. II. 
P. 468. (2) Godwin, de Præſul. in St. David. | — 


little 
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PART little chronicler of both his names, who was a Monk of St. Swithin's in Wincheſter, and John 


Roſs's great acquaintance, This latter wrote two books of general hiſtory ; the one whereof 


he tiles (3) Breviarium Chronicorum, which begins at Brute, and ends A. D. 1234. After 
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the conqueſt he copies moſt from Matthew Paris, and is very unhappy in his chronological part. 
His (4) Hiſtoria Major, as he calls his other work, conſiſts of a large collection out of other 
common hiſtorians, ſave only in what relates to the church of Wincheſter. 3. John Sherburn, 
a monk, who wrote (5) Chronica Britannorum, from the firſt coming in of the Trojans, to the 
reign of Henry VI. 4. John Henfield, a monk of Battle Abbey, who drew an (6) abſtract of 
our chronicles down to the fame time. 5. John Langden, (7) Biſhop of Rocheſter, who poſh- 
bly is all one with John Langton, another of the ſame (8) authentic gentleman's hiſtorians, a 
Carmelite friar, who is ſaid to die at the council of Baſil, A. D. 1434. | N 

Tho. Walſingham, a Benedictine Monk of St. Albans, (and very probably regius profeſſor 
of hiſtory in that monaſtery, about the year 1440.) made ſomething a better figure than the laſt 
mentioned; and accordingly, both his Hiſtoria Brevis, and his Hypodigma Neuſtriæ, have 
had the honour to be publiſhed by Archbiſhop (9) Parker. His ſhort hiſtory begins at the con- 
clufion of Henry IIT's reign, where Matthew Paris ended his; and he might well ſeem to be 
Paris's continuator, were his language anſwerable to his matter. The account he gives is well 
enough, and we are indebted to him for many things not taken notice of by any other writer 
of thoſe times. Indeed, his reign of King Edward II. is wholly borrowed from Sir Thomas 
de la More. His Hypodigma Neuſtriæ, as he calls it, has a more particular regard to the 
affairs of Normandy ; giving an account at large of that dukedom, from the time it came 
firſt into the hands of Rollo and his Danes, down to the fixth year of Henry V. wherein the 
reader will find many occurrences not elſewhere to be met with. About the fame time wrote 
John Wethamſtede, the firſt (10) oppoſer of the ſtory of King Brutus; and Nicholas Cante- 
lupus, the Cambridge hiſtoriographer, who is alſo reported to have penned a (11) General 
Chronicle of England. | | 

The next hiſtorian of note was John Harding, a northern (12) Engliſhman, and an inve- 
* terate enemy to the Scottiſh nation, againſt whom he carried arms in ſeveral expeditions. He. 
collected out of all our hiſtories whatever might tend to the proof of the ancient vaſſalage of 
that kingdom to the crown of England ; and hearing there was in Scotland an old record 
that put the matter beyond diſpute, he went, with great hazard, thither in diſguiſe, and, with 
much ado, brought it away, and ſhewed it to Hen. V. Hen. VI. Ed. IV. To the laſt of theſe 
he dedicated his (13) two books of chronicles, in Engliſh rhyme ; whereof the curious reader 
may have a taſte in ſome of our modern (14) writers. It appears he was living, though very 
old, in the year 1461. So that Nicholas Montacute, about that time (15) maſter of Eaton 
ſchool, and a collector of Engliſh hiſtory, may be reckoned his contemporary; as may alſo 
Roger Albanus, a (16) Carmelite of London, who drew up the genealogies of ſome of our 
kings. | | RT 

William Caxton, of whoſe continuation of Treviſa ſomething has been noted already, ſeems 
to challenge the next place after Harding, He was a menial ſervant, for thirty years together, 
to Margaret Ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter to our King Edward IV. in Flanders. He afterwards 
returned into England; where finding, as he ſays, an imperfe& hiſtory, begun by one of the 
monks of St. Albans, ſays John Pitts, very (17) unadviſedly, he continued it in Engliſh, giving 
it only the Latin title of (18) Fructus Temporum. How ſmall a portion of this work is 
ow ng to this author, has been obſerved before ; but he now uſually Hears the name of the 
whole, which begins with the firſt inhabiting of this iſland, and ends (the laſt year of Edward 
IV.) A. D. 1483, The opportunities he had of being acquainted with the court tranſactions 


(3) MS. Bibl. Cott, Nero. A. 17. (4) MS. in Bibl. Lambeth, & Coll. Ben, Cantab. (5) MS. inter Codd. D. 
Com. Clarendon. (6) 8vo. MS. in Bibl. D. Com. Carliol. (7) Job. Pitts, p. 607. (8) Id. p. 625. (9) Fol. 
Lond. 1574. (10) John Stow's Pref. to his Chron, (11) Pitts, p. 635. (12) Id. p. 653. Bale, Cent. 8. cap. 30. 
(13) 4t0. Lond. 1545. (14) Vid. Elfr. Mag. Vit. p. 63. (15) Joh. Pitts, p. 656, 6,;. (16) Id. p. 644. Bibl. 


of 


Coll. Reg. Oxon, (17) John Pitts, p. 670, 671. (18) Fol. Lond, 1515. 
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fancy ſeems to have led him into an undertaking above his ffrength. | 

John Roſle, or Rous, was a perſon ſomewhat better qualified to write hiſtory, being a man 
of tolerable parts, and fingular induſtry. He was born at Warwick, (19) and bred at Oxford. 
He travelled over the greateſt part of England ; and having made large collections out of the 
libraries where he came, relating to the hiſtory and antiquities of this kingdom, he at laſt retired 
to Guy's Cliff, about a mile from Warwick, on the banks of Avon, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his life, and died A. D. 1491. His hiſtory of our kings is ſtill (20) extanr, 
wherein are many collections illuſtrating the antiquities of our univerſities. Hereupon he is fre- 
quently quoted by our Oxford antiquary, who, nevertheleſs, will not allow that his judgment 


equalled his pains. 


1501. The firſt poſt in the ſixteenth century is due to Robert Fabian, an eminent merchant, 
and ſometime Sheriff of London, where he died, A. D. 1512. Both Bale and Pitts ſubdivide 
his hiſtorical writings into a great many ſeveral treatiſes : but, I preſume, what they call his 
Hiſtoriarum Concordantie is the ſum of all. This chronicle is (1) publiſhed, and does indeed 
conſiſt of ſeven parts; whereof the fix firſt bring down his ſtory from Brutus to William the 
Conqueror, and are chiefly taken out of Geoffrey of Monmouth; and the ſeventh gives an 
account of our ſeveral kings, from the conqueſt to Henry VII. He is very particular in the 
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of his own time, would encourage his readers to hope for great matters from him ; but his P AR T 


John 
Roſſe. 


* 


Cent. 16. 
R. Fabia u, 


affairs of London, many good things being noted by him, which concern the government of 


that great city, hardly to be had elſewhere. He gives the names of all the bailiffs, mayors and 
ſheriffs, with the chief tranſactions in their ſeveral years; but, in other matters, he is a great 
follower of R. Higden. He mixes all along the French hiſtory with the Engliſh, but in 


different chapters. He tranſlates his authors very literally : whence Monmouth's phraſe of Ferro 


& flamma vaſtare, is rendered, (2) “ to waſte with iron and fire, &c,” In the beginning of his 
ſeventh part he obſerves Higden's method of making his years commence at Michaelmas, by 
which the reader will underſtand how William the Conqueror comes to begin his reign in 
October 1067, Cardinal Wolſey is ſaid to have procured all the copics of this hiſtory, that he 


could meet with, to be burned ; becauſe, ſays my (3) author, who 1s not infallible either in 


his reaſons or relations, the church's patrimony was thereby too plainly diſcovered. This 
cardinal's menial ſervant, John Skuiſh, Squiſus, or Squiſius, is (4) reported to have compiled 


a notable epitome of our chronicles about the year 1530; but I am not able to direct the reader 


where to meet with it. | 
Polydore Virgil was the moſt accompliſhed writer, for elegancy and clearneſs of file, that 

this age afforded. So much the (5) ſevereſt enemy he had, has acknowledged of him; and, 

on this ſcore alone, (6) ſome have unreaſonably extolled him. But there is ſo little of the other 


Polydore 
Virgil. 


more neceſſary qualifications of a good hiſtorian, truth and fair dealing, in all his (7) twenty- | 


ſix books, that he has been juſtly condemned by our critics; and it is no wonder that ſome of 
them have expreſſed an indignation ſuitable to the abuſes put upon their country. Bale (8) 
reports, that Sir Brian Tuke wrote a chronicle, purpoſely to vindicate the honour of the Engliſh 
nation againſt thoſe aſperſions, which Virgil had caſt upon it in his hiſtory. Sir Henry Savil is 
warmer on this occaſion than uſual with him: (9) Polydorus (ſays he) ut homo Italus, & in 


rebus noſtris hoſpes, & (quod caput eſt) neque in republics verſatus, nec magni alioqui vel judicii, vel 


ingenii, pauca ex multis delibans, & falſa plerumque pro veris complexus, hiſtoriam nobis reliquit cum 
cetera mendoſam, tum exiliter ſane & jejunè conſcriptam. Some have fancied that the ſevere 
character which Sir Henry is here pleaſed to give of this author, might chiefly be applied to 
the hiſtory of Henry VIII. and that a great many paſſages in that reign may be darkly or falſcly 
repreſented by him, by reaſon of his being unacquainted with the Engliſh tongue ; which 


could not but very much obſtruct his knowledge in modern tranſactions. Other things, ſay 


(19) Vid. Hiſt, & Antiq. Oxon. Par. II. p. 77. (20) MS. Bibl. Cotton. & Coll. Ben. Cantabr. (1) Fol. Lond. 
15 50. (2) P. 42, &c. (3) Bale, Cent. 8. cap. 62. (4) Id. Cent. 9. cap. 19. & J. Pitts, p. 709. (5) J. Leland. 
Comment, ad Cygn. Cant. voce Iſis. (6) Sir Tho. Craig, Scot). Sovereignt. p. 20, 38, 44, 181, (7) Fol. Bail, 
1534+ (8) Par. 2. p. 103. (9g) Epiſt. Ded. ad 3 Script. poſt Bedam. | 
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(1) they, have fallen from him under a borrowed light and colour, out of the reſpect he had 
for Queen Mary, and his great inclinations to ſerve the intereſts of that princeſs. But does 
not even this apology carry a deal of invective in it? Sir Henry Savil is far from being ſingular 
in the ſevereſt part of his cenſure. Some of our late (2) writers have agreed to it; and his 
contemporary Humph. Lhuyd out-throws him a bar or two. For what think you of theſe (3) 
expreſhons ? Nominis Britannici gloriam non ſelum obfuſcare, ſed etiam Britannos ipſos mendaciſſimis 
ſuis calumniis infamare totis viribus conatur.—Homo ignotus & exterus.— Vir perfrittz frontis.— 
Invidid & odio tumens.—TInfamis homunculus.—Os impudens. Nor ought any thing of this to be 
attributed to an over-boiling of honeſt Humphrey's Welſh blood, if the other matters he is 


accuſed of be true. He is ſaid to have borrowed (4) books out of the publick library at 


Oxford, without taking any care to reſtore them : upon which the univerſity, as they had good 
reaſon, declined lending any more, *till forced to it by a mandate, which he made a ſhift to 
procure from the king. In other places he likewiſe pillaged the (5) libraries at his pleaſure; 
and, at laſt, ſent over a (6) whole ſhip-load of manuſcripts to Rome. And yet when this 
publican himſelf left England, (when there was no further occaſion for his (7) collecting the 
papal revenues) King Edward VI. is ſaid to have diſmiſſed him with ſeveral handſome preſents : 
which we are not to look upon as a reward, as a certain (8) late writer expreſſes it; but rather 
to conſider, that the young king being about to take his final leave of the pope, and all that 
belonged to him, reſolved to do it as courteouſly as was poſſible. 1 — 

The other hiſtorians of his time have been much eclipſed by the glaring luſtre of this 
foreigner ; inſomuch that ſome of their writings have hardly ever ſeen the light. John Raſtal, 
a citizen and printer in London, who married Sir Thomas More's fiſter, and-died A. D. 1536. 
wrote an (9) Engliſh Chronicle ; but I know no more where to find it than another of the ſame 
age, written by Richard Turpin, a Leiceſterſhire gentleman, and an officer in the garriſon at 
Calais, which I find quoted by his (10) countrymen. Tho. Lanquet, who died at London in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age, A. D. 1545. began an abbreviation of chronicles, but brought 
it no lower than the birth of our Saviour. Its third part, which chiefly relates to this kingdom, 
was written by the learned Tho. Cowper, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, and by him (11) 


_ publiſhed. He calls it, as juſtly he may, an Epitome of our Chronicles, and it is a meagre one 


too, far ſhort of the performances of the ſame author on other ſubjects. The like ſlender 
abſtract of our Engliſh hiſtory was, about the ſame time, penned by George Lilly, ſon of 
William, the famous grammarian, which, together with his ſhort account of the wars betwixt 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and his genealogy of our kings, has had ſeveral (12) 
impreſſions. Somewhat bulkier is the work of Edward Hall, who was ſome time recorder (if 


Iunderſtand my (13) author right) of London, where he died, A. D. 1547. He wrote a large 


R. Holin- 
ſhead. 


account of the fore-mentioned wars, which, in a very flattering epiſtle, he dedicates to Henry 
VIII. If the reader deſires to know what ſort of cloaths were worn in each king's reign, and 
how the faſhions altered, this is an hiſtorian for his purpoſe ; but in other matters his information 
is not very valuable. A great borrower from this Hall was Richard Grafton, who, as (14) 
Buchanan rightly obſerves, was a very heedleſs (15) and unſkilful writer; and yet he has the 
honour done him to be ſometimes quoted by Stow and others. 

Of much better note are the joint labours of William Harriſon and Ralph Holinſhead, 
whoſe (16) chronicle has been well received, and ſtill bears a good part among our books of 
that Kind. Theſe authors are (17) ſuppoſed to have been both clergymen ; but it is not certainly 
known where they ſpent the moſt of their days. So remarkably careful have they been to 


(1) Vid. Mantiſſ. ad Deg. Whear. Method. &c. p. 143. (2) Not. in Zlfr. R. Vit. p. 152. (3) Comment. 
Brit. Deeps Frag. fol. 6, 17, 19, Kc. (4) Hiſt. Oxon. lib. 2. p. 50. (5) S. Taylor's Gavelk. p. 83, 84. (6) Th. 
Gale, Pref. ad Hiſt. Angl. Tom. I. (7) Rymer, Tom. XIII. p. 515, 516. (8) Ant. Harmer, p. 95. (9) Ath. 
Oxon, Vol. I. p. 38. & J. Pitts, p. 726. (10) Burton, Deſcript, Leic. p. 153. (11) 4to. Lond. 1560. (12) 4to. 
Venet. 1548. Francof. 1565. Baſil. 1567, &. (13) J. Pitts, p. 735. Vid. etiam Fuller's Worthies, p. 219. in 
London. (14) Hiſt. Scot, lib. 8. (15) Fol. Lond. 1559. (16) Fol. Lond, 1577, 1587, &c. (17) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. I. p. 189, & 270. 8 | . 1 
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benefit the publick, without the vanity of making their own ſtory known to poſterity! Holinſhead P ART 


frequently owns the great aſſiſtance he had from F rancis Thynne, ſome time, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Lancaſter herald, and an eminent antiquary. He has been ſeverely treated 
by (1) Sir Roger Craig, for ſome inſolencies which that learned gentleman ſuppoſed him 
guilty of, in relation to the kingdom of Scotland : whereas, in truth, that part of the book 
no farther concerned poor Mr. Holinſhead, than as the whole was ſheltered under his name, 
In the ſecond edition the hiſtory was continued to the year 1586. by John Hooker, alias Vowel, 
of whom we ſhall have occaſion to make ſome further mention hereafter. The common books 
of Holinſhead's hiſtory are viſibly caſtrated, above forty pages, from page 1491. to 1536. being 
omitted. I have ſeen one (2) copy, which ſupplies this defect, and ſhews manifeſtly that it 
was occaſioned by F. Thynne's ſingular reſpects to the Lord Cobham, at that time very unſea- 
ſonable. All that is left out relates to royal grants in favour of that unfortunate peer and his 
anceſtors : and his diſgrace happening at the very time of this impreſſion, it ſeems to have been 
thought wiſe in this continuer to leave out this whole matter, reſerving no more than a fingle 
copy of the whole to himſelf. I am the rather inclined to make this conjecture, becauſe this 
book is beautified with the blazon of the arms of the great men, in the courſe of the hiſtory, 
from the conqueſt to the latter end of Edward the Third, in their proper colours, fairly drawn 
in the margin. . | 5 „„ 5 

1601. Induſtrious John Stow leads the van in the laſt century; and he well deſerves to be 
remembered with honour. He was a member of the Merchant-Taylor's company in London, 
and, as has been already obſerved, a ſpecial benefactor to that city, in enquiring after, and pre- 
ſerving its antiquities and records. He travelled on (3) foot through a good part of England, 
in ſearch after the manuſcript hiſtorians in the libraries of our cathedral churches, and was 
very exact and critical in his collections. Having ſpent above forty years in theſe ſtudies, he 
was put upon the correction and publiſhing of Reyne Wolf's chronicle by Archbiſhop Whit- 
gift; and he had fairly tranſcribed his work, and made it ready for the preſs, when he died, 
A. D. 1605, He always proteſted, and we may take his honeſt word for it, that he never was 
ſwayed by favour or fear in any of his writings ; but that he had impartially, to the beſt of his 
knowledge, delivered the truth. This good opinion the greateſt of our later hiſtorians ſeem to 
have of him, ſince even Sir Francis Bacon and Mr. Camden, not to mention others of a leſs 
repute, have boldly taken ſeveral things upon his fingle credit, .and, ſometimes, without being 


J. 


Sent. 17. 
J. Stow. 


Ao juſt as to own their benefactor. Upon his death, the reviſing and continuation of his boox 


was committed to Ed. Howes, who ſays he beſtowed thirty years in bringing it into that good 
order and method in which we (4) now fee it. He is very unfortunate, if, after ſo great 
pains, he be juſtly liable to the ſharp ſentence that (5) one has paſſed upon him; That he is 
“sas far ſhort of Mr. Stow in goodneſs, as our age is of the integrity and charity of thoſe that 


went before it.” I am abundantly ſenſible of the degeneracy of our age, and how corrupt our 


morals are, beyond the precedents of former times : but how applicable this grave compariſon 
may be to Mr, Howes, I know not: he does indeed ſay ſome great things of King James and 
King Charles; and if that be a fault in him, it is tranſgreſſing with a multitude, Not long 
after Mr. Stow, died R. White, (Vitus he calls himſelf) Canon of Doway, who left nine (6) 
books of our Engliſh, or rather Britiſh hiſtory, in a pretty elegant Latin ſtyle : his buſineſs is to 
aſſert the rights of the papacy in this kingdom; and therefore, having ſettled religion by 
Auguſtine the monk and other emiſſaries, he ends his ſtory, A. D. 800, | | 

Our next hiſtorian of eminence was Sam. Daniel, ſome time groom of the privy-chamber to 
Queen Anne. He was a perſon of great wit, a notable poet, and of an affable and winnin 
converſation. His firſt and ſecond part of the Hiſtory of England fell no lower than the end of 
Edward IIT's reign ; but was penned in ſo accurate and copious a ſtyle, that it took mightily, 
and was read with ſo much applauſe, that it quickly had ſeveral (7) impreſſions. It was 


2 Scotland's Sover. 8vo. Lond. 169g. per totum. (2) p. D. Epiſc. Elienſ. (3) See his Chronicle publiſhed by 


owes, p. 811. (4) Fol. Lond. 1631. (5) Tho, Fuller's Worthies, p. 220, 221. in London, (o) 8vo. Duac, 
(7) Fol. 1602. Lond. 1618, 1621, &c. | 
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afterwards enlarged, and'(15) continued te the end of King Richard III's reign, by John 
Truffel Alderman of Wincheſter, who has not had the luck to have either his language, matter: 
or method, ſo well approved as thoſe of Mr. Daniel. About the fame time Will. Martyn, 
Recorder of Exeter, wrote his (16) Hiſtory and Lives of the Kings of England, from William the 
Conqueror to Henry VIII. This came recommended to the world by the author's own ſons :: 
but I cannot learn that any other family in the nation. could ever diſcover ſo much worth and: 
beauty in the book, as they pretend to ſee in it. Upon a (17) ſecond edition it was enlarged 
by R. B. matter of arts, with the reigns of Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 
Contemporaries with theſe where John Clapham, Edward Ayſcue, and William Slatyer ; the 
firſt whereof left us the (18) Hiſtory of Great Britain; the ſecond. that of the (19) Wars, 


Treaties and Marriages with Scotland; and the third his (20) Palz Albion, in ten. books of 


J. Speed. 


A Sir R ich » 
Baker. 


Latin and Engliſh verſe. | #7 

John Speed, who died at London, A. D. 1619, muſt be acknowledged to have had a head: 
the beſt diſpoſed towards hiſtory of any of our writers; and would certainly have out-done him 
ſelf, as far as he has gone beyond the reſt of his profeſſion, if the advantages of his education 
had been anſwerable to thoſe of his natural genius. But what could be expected from a (1) 
taylor? however, we may boldly ſay, that his chronicle is the largeſt and beft we have hitherto: 
extant : it begins with the firſt inhabitants of the iſland, and ends with the union of the king- 
doms under King James, to whom it is dedicated. Though ſome (2) ſay. he ſpent twice ſeven: 
years in compiling the whole; he himſelf owns. he made more haſte than he ought to have done, 
and that he was forced to truſt a deal of his work in the hands of his friends and journeymen. 
And the truth of this honeſt acknowledgment and confeſſion is obvious- enough to a diſcernin 
reader, who will eafily find a mighty difference in the ſtyle, as well as matter; of ſeveral of the- 
reigns. Thoſe of King John and Henry II. were written by Dr. Barcham (3) Dean of Bocking, 
a curious antiquary, who has done them anſwerably to the good opinion which men of learning 
had of him. Several remarkables in-that of Henry V. where collected by (4) George Carew 
Earl of Totnes as was his catalogue of the monaſteries by (5) Will. Burton, &c. He had alſo 
great aſſiſtances from Sir Robert Cotton, who peruſed his copy, and frequently corrected it, 
both in matter and ſtyle. See Sir Robert's Life by Dr. Smith, p. 24. 

Sir Richard Baker, who died in the Fleet, A. D. 1644. was a perſon of thoſe. accompliſhments . 
in wit and language, that his-chronicle has been the beſt read and liked of any hitherto pub- 


liſhed ; which looks as if almoſt every body in the kingdom, as well as himſelf, believed it to 


be “collected with fo great care and diligence, that if all other of our chronicles were loſt, . 
this only will be ſufficient to inform poſterity of all paſſages memorable or worthy to be known.” 
His method is new, and ſeems to pleaſe the rabble : but learned men will be of another opinion: 
for it is the ſame with that of Suetonius, which is juſtly complained of by (6) Mr. Dodwell. 
In the (7) firſt and ſecond editions we have nothing more than the authors own: work, contain. 
ing the hiſtory of our kings from the Roman government down to the end of King James the Firſt's 
reign ; but afterwards it was (8) continued to the reſtoration of Charles II. by Edward Philips, 
who, having the peruſal of ſome of the Duke of (9g) Albemarle's. papers, might have ſet that. 
great revolution in its true light, had not ambition and flattery carried him beyond truth and 
his copy. Soon after theſe additions were publiſhed, the whole book. was examined by Tho. 
Blount, a barriſter of the Inner-Temple, who (10) printed his animadverſions upon it, and 
gave the world ſuch a ſpecimen of its many and groſs errors, as ought to have ſhaken its credit. 
And yet, ſo little regard have we for truth, if a ſtory be but handſomely told, the chronicle has 
been reprinted fince that time, and ſells as well as ever, notwithſtanding that no notice is taken 
of the animadverſions, but all the old faults remain uncorrected. Mr. Blount himſelf ſpent 


. (15) Fol. Lond. 1638, &c. (16) Fol. Lond, 1616. (17) Fol. Lond. 1638. (18) 4to. "LP Y 1606. (19) 4to. 
Ib. 1607. (20) Fol. Lond. 1621. (1) So Fuller in his Worthies, p. 181. (2) Deg. Whear. Method. p. 146. 
(3) Ath. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 9, 10 (4) Id. Vol. I. p. 452. (5) Sir H. Spelm. Concil. Tom. I. p. 215. (6) PizleQ, 


Camden. p. 36. (7) Fol. Lond. 1641, & 1653. (8) Fol. Lond. 1660, 1671. (9) Ath. Oxon, Vol. II. p. 34. 
(10) 8vo. Oxon, 1072. | | 
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ſome years in writing an (11) Engliſh Chronicle, which we may believe would, at leaſt, want PART 
thoſe errors which he had deſcried in the labours of other men: but where it is to be had, I J. 
ow not. 
Tbs are ſome later hiſtories, which are ſo well known to all that are any thing curious in Sir W. 
theſe matters, that I need do little more than mention them. Such are, 1. Sir Winſton Churchill's 3 
(12) Divi Britannici, which gives the reader a diverting view of the arms and exploits of our = 
kings down to the reſtoration. in 1660. 2. Fr. Sandford's (13) Genealogical Hiſtory of the 
Kings of England, and Monarchs of Great Britain, from the Norman Conqueſt to the Year 
1677, with their ſeveral Effigies, Seals, Tombs, Arms, & c. 3. Let me add Dr. Howel's (14) 
Medulla Hiſtoriæ Anglicanæ, which though only a very conciſe epitome of our hiſtory, is done 
with that great judgment, that it deſerves a place among the beſt of our writers on this 
ſubject. There have been ſome editions made to this treatiſe ſince the doctors death, in 1683, 
which, whatever reliſh they may have with ſome readers, are not to be laid to his charge. 
4. Dr. Robert Brady's (15) compleat Hiſtory of England, wherein he endeavours to prove 
that all our adored liberties are derived from the crown, and owing to the conceſſions of our 
rinces.. He ſhews that the Normans themſelves, weary of the tenure of knight-ſervice, and 
other drudgeries of the feudal law, raiſed all our old civil commotions in England; and that 
no ancient rights and properties of the ſubject were any part of the true controverſy. He very 
well illuſtrates many dark paſſages in our Engliſh-Saxon laws, by comparing them with thoſe 
of the old Germans, Franks, Lombards, &c. His Preface to the Norman Hiſtory largely ac- 
counts for the cuſtoms of that people, and ſhews what fort of government and laws they brought 
with them into this kingdom. Afterwards we have a good view of the ſeven firſt reigns after 
the conqueſt. His chief author is M. Paris, well epitomiſed and confirmed, with authentick 
evidence from records, a great many whereof are printed at large in his Appendix. He has 
alſo publiſhed an introduction to this hiſtory apart, which, treating chicfly of matters of law 
and gevernment, will be eonſidered hereafter. 5- James Tyrrel, eſq; has made good advances 
in his much more voluminous undertaking, which he ſtyles (16) The General Hiſtory of 
England, both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, from the earlieſt Accounts of Time to the Reign of 
King William III. This very diligent writer ſeems to be as hearty an advocate for property, 
as Dr. Brady is for prerogative ; and, having buttreſſed his fabrick with as fair a ſhew of au- 
thorities, I know not why any man ſhould doubt of the ſincerity of this his ſolemn proteſtation: 
(17) © I call God to witneſs, that neither from a vain ambition of glory, nor proſpect of any 
temporal advantage, nor defign of gratifying any party or faction, have I wrote any thing that 
may diſguſt men of different principles and notions,” 6. The Reverend Mr, Echard, Arch- 
deacon of Stow, and Prependary of Lincoln, begins his (18) hiſtory a good deal lower than 
Mr. Tyrrel, at Julius Cæſar's entrance into this iſland, and brings it down, in the volume al- 
ready publiſhed, to the death of King James I. which is farther than I have occafion to follow: 
him. This being chiefly intended for the uſeful diverfion of the nobility and gentry, is put 
into ſuch a method as appeared to be the leaſt irkſome to the reader; every reign being divided 
into ſo many ſtages or periods, as give frequent opportunities of pauſe and reſt. 7. The (19) 
Memorials of Sir Bulſtrode Whitlock, one of Queen Chriſtina's knights, have been lately re- 
commended to the publick by Dr. Welwood, and Mr. Penn, as the beſt epitome of the affairs 
of England, from the ſuppoſed expedition of Brute, to the end of King James the Firſt's reign, . 
giving us a true idea of the legal power of our kings, and the legal liberties of their ſubjects. 
Fo me they ſeem rather a chronological abſtract of our hiſtory, for the author's private uſe; 
or, at leaſt, the project of a work which he did not live to finih. 8. With theſe great names 
allow me to mention an anonymous writer of the (20) hiſtory of England in two pocket-volumes;: 
whoſe title page affures us that his collection is © faithfully extracted from authentick records; 
approved manuſcripts, and the moſt celebrated hiſtorics of this kingdom in all languages.“ 


— — 


(11) Ath. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 34. (12) Fol. Lond. 1675. (13) Fol. Lond. 1677. (14) 5vo. Lond. 1679. (15) Fol. 
Lond. 1685, (16) Fol. Lond. Vol. I. 1788, Ne. 17 i= p. 128. (18) Tol. Lond. 1707. 
(19) Fol. Lond. 1709. (20) 8vo, Lond. 1703. zd Edit. 
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This writer, whoever he be, has hitherto met with a kind reception; ſuch as might have pre- 
vailed with a very modeſt perſon to unmaſk : and highly he deſerves this entertainment, fince 
it is generally acknowledged that he has kept his one deſign always in view, © to ſhew the 
excellency of our Engliſh conſtitution, the danger of departing from it, by inclining to other 
models; and the care that all good men ought to have in preſerving it in its ancient glory, 
power, wealth, and magnificence.“ 1355 

There are alſo many anonymous hiſtorians, whoſe books are ſaid to remain in ſeveral of our 
publick and private (21) libraries, which ought to be referred to in this chapter. It is true, 
the numbers of theſe might be leſſened, if they were viewed by proper perſons, before their 
titles were ſent abroad in our catalogues ; whereas we are now told of forty nameleſs authors, 
who, upon peruſal, prove only imperfect copies of Paris, Weſtminſter, Hoveden, &c. A few, 
we are ſure, are not of this kind, but appear to be of good value in themſelves, though of 


an unknown authority. Such are three manuſcripts of good eſteem in the library at Lambeth, 


William 
the Con- 
queror, 


ſometimes quoted by (1) Mr. Wharton; a fourth, referred to by (2) Archbiſhop Uſher; 
a fifth and fixth by (3) Mr. Selden; a ſeventh, now in the poſſeſſion of my worthy friend Mr. 
Thoreſby of Leeds in Yorkſhire, &c. To which we might add a large ſcroll of thoſe that 
bear only the names of ſuch monaſteries as they were penned in; but theſe may happen to be 
remembered when we come more particularly to treat of the regiſters and records of thoſe 
religious houſes. = | 


8 M ( 
Of the Writers of particular Lives of our Kings fince the Conqueſt. 


TE hiſtorians that have been already mentioned in the foregoing chapter, have uſually 
treated moſt copiouſly of the reigns of thoſe princes that ruled in their own times; and 


are to be moft eſpecially conſulted in ſuch tranſactions as may be ſuppoſed to have hap- 


pened within the compaſs of their own view and obſervation. Others have confined their pens 
to the hiſtory of this or the other particular monarch ; and from them, it not manifeſtly under 
ſome prejudices and temptations, either to invective or panegyrick, we may expect the beſt and 
molt comprehenſive account as far as their ſubje& carries them. Of theſe I ſhall give the 


reader as full a liſt as I can; following the ſucceſhon down to the union of the two 


kingdoms, 

William the Firſt's conqueſt or (4) acqueſt of this kingdom, was a revolution that appeared fo 
great and glorious, that it is a wonder how we come to haveſo few writers of his ſtory, whoſe la- 
bours have continued to this day: for it is plain our Engliſhmen have been as backward in 
paying this compliment to his memory, as they were in acknowledging his title. Among thoſe 
that have done it, William of Poictiers, Pictavienſis, is the largeſt; and though a foreigner, 
and under ſome ſeeming obligations to the king's intereſts, have ſo fairly acquitted himſelf, as 
to find good credit with the moſt of our hiſtorians. Archbiſhop Lanfranc (5) is ſaid to have 
written his life alſo; and he is obſerved to have been ſo well affected towards the Engliſh nation, 
though a Lombard himſelf, and to have carried ſo even betwixt their new governor and them, 
that it is very probable he would likewiſe approve himſelf an unbiaſſed author. There is a 


ſhort anonymous hiſtory of this reign, publiſhed by Silas Taylor, in the end of his (6) Treatiſe 


(21) Bibl. Cott. Julius. A. 1. 2. 8. D. 6. Tiber. A. 6. 7. B. 1. C. 11. E. 6. 8. Calig. A. 10. Claud. C. g. Nero. 
A. 6. Galba. E. 5. 8. Otho. B. 3. 13. Vitell. A. 16. E. 4. Domitian. A. 4. Cleop. D. 2. (1) In notis ad Vol. I. 
Angl. Sac. p. 55, 109, 121. (2) Hiſt. Eccleſ. Brit. p. 72. (3) Tit. of Hon. p. 25, 83. (4) Vid. H. Spelm, Gloſſ. 
in voce Conquæſtus. (5) Bale (Edit. 1.) Cent. 2, cap. 28. (6) 4to. Lond. 1663. | | | 
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to be preſerved as long as the moſt durable of our Engliſh records, having had the honour to 
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of Gavel-kind. He gueſſes the author was a Monk of Battle- Abbey: but I ſee no cogent reaſon 
in the tract itſelf, to preſs ſuch a perſuaſion. It is plain the writer lived in the days of Henry I, 


and fo might be ſufficiently informed of the truth of all he relates. There was ſometime in the 


library of Sir Kenelm Digby, a manuſcript hiſtory of the life and death of the conqueror, ſaid 


5s 
PART 


to have been written by Sir Walter Raleigh; but my (1) informer reckons it amongſt ſome other 


pieces, which he thinks unduly fathered upon that great man. Sir John Hayward's (2) 
Hiſtory of the three Norman Kings was undertaken at the requett of Prince Henry ; who hardly 


lived to read it, and not to requite the author's pains, He calls his lives of theſe monarchs (3) 


deſcriptions rather than hiſtories : and ſo indeed they are; being only ſhort portraitures of them, 
in ſuch a witty and humours ſtyle and method, as might better ſerve to divert the young 
prince, than inſtru him. TI ſhall give the reader but one inſtance of the care he took in 
the chronological part of his ſtory. He ſays (4) Henry I. was crowned the ſecond of Auguſt ; 
which is the ſame day whereon he acknowledges King William II. was ſlain, a little before 
ſun-ſet, in the New Foreſt, A ſmall fragment of the conqueror's hiſtory is among Camden's 
Anglica, &c. and ſome particulars relating to the reigns of this and the two following kings 
may be picked out of Guil. Gemeſicenſis, and others publiſhed by the learned (5) And. du 
Cheſne. But, above all, Sir William Temple has lately given us the moſt excellent and ju- 
dicious account of this (6) king's reign and policy; the old laws he preſerved, and the new 
ones he enacted ; his good conduct and ſucceſs in his many wars, both in England and France; 
ſeveral inſtances of his clemency and wiſdom, &c. Upon all which he makes ſuch reflections 
as become a ſtateſman, and a perſon ſo converſant in the management of publick affairs, as 
that author is known to have been. . | | 
William II. was more unfortunate, both in his life and death, than his father; and has. alſo 


been fo unhappy, as to have none to attempt the preſerving his memory, in any ſpecial hiſtory, 


that I have yet heard of. 

Henry I. though he reigned much longer than his brother, and founded ſeveral religious 
houſes in this realm, met with the like treatment : unleſs we reckon Walter de Mapez's book 
De Nugis Curialium, to be ſomething of that kind; ſeeing a great many witty things, relatin 
to the hiſtory of this king, are quoted out of it by (7) Mr. Camden. That author was Arch- 


_ deacon of Oxford, and a merry good fellow in the reign of Henry II. There is an old Engliſh 


hiſtory, in Saxon letters, of the tranſactions of ſome years of his reign, 1123, in the (8) 


King Stephen's memoirs were collected by Richard, Prior of Hexham; whoſe book is like 


make a part of the noble edition of our (9) Decem Scriptores. Mr. Selden (10) quotes another 
anonymous writer of his life, who ſeems to be a voluminous author. In Du Cheſne's collec- 
tion there is a pretty large life of this king; whoſe author, though anonymous, ſeems to have 


William 
{2 


Henry J. 


Stephen. 


lived in the latter end of this, or the beginning of the next reign: and Pitts aſſures us that 


Ralph de Diceto's Annals of King Stephen are in the library at Bennet College. 


Henry the Second's long conteſts with the haughty Abp. Becket, gave occaſion to vaſt num- 
bers of writers to engage on both ſides; ſo that we have ſeveral pictures drawn of this king, 


who is repreſented ſometimes as a god, and elſewhere as a devil, according as the author favour. 
ed the court of England or Rome. Gilbert Folioth (11) Biſhop of London, who died before 


the end of this reign, A. D. 1187. was the earlieſt ſtickler for the king againſt the archbiſhop, 
and wrote ſmartly in defence of the prerogative royal, and againſt the papal and prelatical 
uſurpations of thoſe times. Will. Stephens, or Fitz-Stephens, the London antiquary, is (12) 
{aid to be another writer of this king's life; but I ſuſpect the truth of the ſtory. Stow and 
others quote him ſometimes as writing in the reign of Henry II. and that is enough for Pitts 


(i) Ath. Oxon, Vol. I. p. 373. (z) Lond. 1623. (z) Epiſt. Ded. (4) P. 216. and 223. (5) Fol. Paris, 1619. 
(6) Introd. to Engl. Hiſt, 8 o. Lond. 1695. (7) Remains, p. m. 260, 262, 264. (8) "Tiberius, B. 4, (9) Fol. 
Lond, 1652. (10) Tit. of Hon. p. 537, 557, &c. (11) J. Pitts, p. 251, 252. (12) Id. p. 257. 
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Richard l. 


proached for his perſecution of their St. Thomas. The chief remarkables in his lite, that 
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to conclude that he wrote his life, Prior Richard of Hexham is (1) brought in for another; 
as is alſo John Oxfordius (2) Biſhop of Norwich. This laſt was ſometime Dean of Saliſbury ; 


and was certainly ſent by King Henry to Rome, to give the pope a true account of Becket's 


behaviour. But whether he did really draw up a journal of his embaſſy, with an apology for 


his maſter, I cannot aſſuredly inform the reader; though Hector Boethius pretends to have ſecn 


it, and recommends it as a treatiſe highly worth the peruſal. Three of Gyraldus Cambrenſis's 


many hiſtorical books are likewiſe (3) reported to be written on this ſubje& : and Mr. Wharton 
(4) mentions a manuſcript hiſtory of the ſame reign by Benedictus; whoſe book, we are (5) 
| fince told, is full of notable and politick remarks, and is much followed by Hoveden and 


Brompton. Pet. Bleſenſis (6) certainly wrote his life; though we know not what is become of 
it. Tho, May, the tranſlator of Lucan, has given us (7) feven books, in. Engliſh poetry, on 


this ſubject; to which is annexed his character in proſe, with a Short Survey of the Changes 


in his Reign, and a comparative Deſcription of his two Sons Henry and Richard. Seme (8) ſay 
rhat the life of this king, as we now haveat in Speed's Chronicle, was compoſed by Dr. Barcham, 
Archbiſhop Bancroft's chaplain ; and penned chiefly in confutation of one Bolton, a papiſt, who 
had newly enlarged too far in the juſtification of Becker's inſolent carriage to his prince. Theſe 
are moſtly the King's friends; and ſuch as engaged on the behalf of our Engliſh monarchy. 
What was to be ſaid on the other hand, for good Saint Thomas, muſt be learned from thoſe 


that have recorded the actions, ſufferings and miracles of that worthy Roman faint and martyr : 
an account whereof thall be given in their proper place. 


Richard the Firſt's meritorious expedition into the Holy Land, gained him ſo much repute, that 
he is as highly extolled by the monkiſh writers of that and the following ages, as his father is re- 


part of it eſpecially which was ſpent in the Levant, are largely treated on by Richard (9) 
Deviſienſis, [i. e. of the Deviſes in Wiltſhire] a Monk of Wincheſter ; Walter (10) Conſtan- 
tienſis, Biſhop of Lincoln, who accompanied him in ſome of his travels; Will. (11) Peregrinus, 
ſo called from the peregrination he allo made in attendance on this king; and Rich. (12) Ca- 
nonicus, (Auguſtine Canon of St. Trinity in London) another of his retinue. Joſ. Iſcanus (or, 
of Exeter) had the like curioſity ; followed the fortunes of his prince in the holy war; and, at 
his return, celebrated his acts in a book, which he thought fit to call Antiocheis. It is in he- 


roick verſe; and in a (13) flile and ſtrain of poetry, much beyond what one would expect to 


meet with in the writings of that age. John Leland, who thought himſelf as. great a maſter 
and judge in poetry as hiſtory, ſays of this author, that he was (14) Poeta Britannus omnibus nu- 
meris elegantiſſimus; and calls his book Opus immortale. His lite is alſo ſaid to have been written 
by (15) Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop oz Canterbury, and (16) Alexander de Hales the famous 
ſchool-man. But we have not fo particular directions where to look for theſe as for an (17) 


Anonymous manuſcript to the ſame purpoſe, in the library of Magdalen College in Oxford. 


The learned (18) Dr. Gale has obliged us with one of the largeſt of this king's journals, taken by 
one Jeoffrey Vineſauf, or de Vino Salvo, whom he takes to be the ſame man with the fore. 
mentioned Walter Conſtantienſis, who ſometimes, he ſays, is alſo called Walter Oxonienſis. 
He likewiſe believes that Richard of the Deviſes, and Richard the canon were the ſame perſon: 
So that inſtead of having our ſtore enlarged by what he has done for us, we have loſt ſome of 
our former ſtock. But perhaps he is nuſtaken in that conjecture; ſince Rich. Deviſienſis 
was certainly a Monk of Wincheſter. However, to make up the number there is an old 
printed life of this Cæur de Lyon in (19) Engliſh metre, though I cannot inform him who 
Was its author. . | | 5 


-—exy J. Puts, p. 250. (2) Id. 5. 265. (3) Id. p. 281. (4) Angl. Sacr. Vol. I. p. 169. (5) Bibl. 
. A. 11. (6) Vid. P. Eleſ. Epiſt. 14. (7) 12mo. Lond. 1633. (8) Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. Par. II. 


p. 241. (9) Bale, Cent. III. cap. 28, (10) J. Pitts, p. 263. (11) Id. p. 266. (12) Id. p. 268. (13) Camd. 
Remains, p. m. 317. (14) Aſſert. Arth. fol. 7. b. (15) J. Pitts, p. 304+ (16) Id. p. 310. (17) Id. p. 824. 
(28) Hit. Angl. Scrip. 5. Fol. Oxon. 1687. (19) 4to. Lond. 1528, | h 
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King John's unhappy reign was not a ſubject ſo taking as that of his brother; and therefore 


has not been enquized into by ſo many curious authors. John de Forda or Fordeham, who is 


ignorantly confounded with John Fordan, the Scottiſh hiſtorian, by (16) John Pitts, was the firſt 
that attempted it; and being this king's chaplain, had opportunities enough of knowing the truth, 
if he was a perſon of ſuch unbiaſſed honeſty as to reveal it. Gyraldus Cambrenfis, living alſo 
at the ſame time, is (17) ſaid to have likewiſe penned his ſtory ; and we may believe it will 
diſcover that warmneſs of temper which runs through all that author's writings. Some of the 
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learned men of the preſent age, have thought the extraordinary freaks of this prince worth their 


conſidering, and have therefore beftowed good pains in collecting and methodizing the moſt 


notable tranſactions of his reign. Of theſe Dr. Barcham's hiſtory is, as we have already 
obſerved, publiſhed in Speed's Chronicle: and is ſo well dene, that an induſtrious (18) anti- 


quary gives this character of it;“ That it ſhews more reading and judgment than any life 
beſides in that hiſtory.” And another (19) witty author ſays, „ it is the king of all the reigns 


of that book, for profound penning.” 


in order to the aſſerting and vindicating of the ancient ſovereignty of our Engliſh monarchs 

againſt all foreign encroachments and innovations whatever, | | | 
Henry the Third's long reign might ſeem to afford matter enough to employ one man's pen ; and 

yet, till the diſturbances given him in the latter end of his time by S. Montfort and the other 


barons, ſo few memorable things happened in ſo many years, that 1t has not hitherto been very 


nicely enquired into. In a late edition of the learned (1) Sir Robert Cotton's Remains, the 
table of the ſeveral diſcourſes reckons the laſt of the ſixteen, The Life and Reign of Henry III. 
compiled in a Critical Way : but the reader, to his great diſappointment, will meet with no 
ſuch thing in the book: perhaps it is to be had in a former edition of that treatiſe, as publiſhed 
by James Howel. . 9 5 | h | 

Edward I. was a brave and victorious prince, and his atehievements in Scotland deſerved to 
be recorded by ſome perſons of abilities ſuitable to ſo noble an undertaking. To this purpoſe 
he carried Robert Baſton, (2) Prior of Scarborough, with him into that kingdom, to deſcribe 
his battles, and, particularly, the famous ſiege of Sterling. This was done in pretty elegant 


heroics : but the author, being the next year unfortunately taken prifoner by the Scots, was, 
by the over-powering commands and ſeverities of R. Bruce, obliged to recant all, and to extol 


the Scotch nation as highly as he had lately magnified the Engliſh. Will. Riſhanger, who 
was hiſtoriographer royal during the king's whole reign, compoſed a ſpecial treatiſe of the 
annels of Edward I. whereof, I preſume, three other tracts of the fame man's writings, 
intituled by (3) J. Pitts and others, De Joanne Baileolo Rege; Super Electione Regis Scotorum 


who drew up an (4) Epitome of our Chronicles, in old French Rhimes, beſtows one whole 
book upon Edward I. | 

Edward the Second's misfortunes are very honeſtly, without either flattery or contempt, written 
by Stephen Eiton or Eden, a (5) canon regular of Warter in Yorkſhire, ſometime about the year 
1320, The annals of the greateſt and beſt part of his reign, from 1307 to 1323, were digeſted 
by (6) John de Frokelow, a monk, as the hiſtory of his treaty of peace, in the fixtecnth year 
of his reign, with Robert, King of Scots, was by Henry de Blaneford. Walter de Heminford's 


Life of Edward II. is ſaid to have been in the library of Bennet College; which we are not fo 


ture of, as that his Life of Edward III. is in that of Magdalen College in Oxford, as well as 
in the (7) Cottonian at Weſtminſter, His life was more accurately penned in French by Sir 
Thomas de la More, who was knighted by (8) Edward I. was counſellor to Edward II. and 


(16) J. Pitts, p. 277. Vid. Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. p. 349. (17) J. Pitts, p. 281. (18) Ant. a Wood. Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. I. p. 10. (19) Tho. Fuller's Worthies, p. 276. in Devonſh, (20) Hiſt. of K. John, K. Henry III. 
and K. Ed. I. fol. Lond. 1670. (1) 8vo. Lond. 1679, (2) Bale, Edit. 1. Cent. 3. fol. 127. Pitts, p. 399. But 
the ſtory is told otherwiſe by Ant. Wood. Hiſt, Oxon. Par. I, p. 101. (z) J. Pitts, p. 403. (4) Bibl. Cort. Julius, 
A. 5. (5) Id. p. 410. (6) Ib. Claudius, D. 6. (7) ib. Nero, D. 2. (8) 80 _ Pitts ; but Sir Thomas 
himfelf ſays otherwiſe ; ſee Stow, p. 233. | 

K | lived 


The voluminous (20) Will. Prynne has alſo carefully 
and largely informed us of the public occurrences of this reign, as well as the two next following, 


Hen. III. 


Edward I. 


and De Jure Regis Anglorum ad Scotiam, are only ſo many ſeveral parts. Peter de Langetoft, 


Edw. II. 
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PART lived to the beginning of Edward the Third's more proſperous reign. It was firſt tranſlated into 


I. 


Edw. III. 


Ricli. II. 


Latin by (9) Walter Baker, or Swinburn, Canon of Oſney near Oxford, and has been frequently 

abliſhed in Engliſh by our general chroniclers. In our age, Sir Henry Carey (Lord Viſcount 
Faulkland) wrote the (10) hiſtory of this unfortunate prince, with choice political obſeryations 
on him and his unhappy favourites, Gaveſton and Spencer. There was allo an hiſtorical poem 
written about the ſame time, though it appeared abroad much (11) ſooner, on the ſame ſubject, 
whoſe author was Richard Hobert, a younger brother to Sir Henry, who himſelf made ſome 


additional obſervations, that are (12) of good uſe and ornament to it.“ 


Edward III. reigned long and proſperouſſy; and yet I cannot aſſuredly inform the reader of 
one ancient writer, who has fingly treated on thoſe glories and ſucceſſes that attended him. 
Great ſcruples I have upon me as to ſome Res Geſtæ of this king, which are ſaid to have been 
written by Robert Bale, ſometime Recorder of London. And yet John Pitts (13) avers, that 
in his time ſuch a treatiſe was kept, as a choice rarity, by the citizens of London, in their 
publick library, together with ſome hiſtorical pieces of the ſame author's penning, which more 
immediately related to that city. The victorious atchievements of the Black Prince, falling all 
within the compaſs of his father's reign, make up a good ſhare of its ſtory : and theſe were 
collected, and (14) ſeparately treated on in French, by Will. Packington, who was ſecretary | 
and treaſurer to that hero, and conſtantly attended him in the wars, The Engliſh hiſtorian 
will obſerve, that in this and many of the following reigns, this kingdom was ſo conſtantly 
engaged againſt the united policies and forces both of France and Scotland, that it will be con- 
venient for him to conſult the accounts given by the writers of thoſe: nations, as well as our 
own; eſpecially fince the teſtimony of an enemy, if to the advantage and honour of our 
country, is of double value with that of a friend. R. James, in ſome volume of his MS. 
collections, reports, that Robert Aveſbury, regiſtrary of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's court, 
wrote Mirabilia Geſta R. Edw. III. poſt conquæſtum, procerumque ſuorum, tractis primitus 
quibuſdam geſtis de tempore patris ſui, D. Edv. 2. que in Regnis Angliz, Scotiæ, & Franciz, 
& in Aquitania & Britannia, non humani-ſed Dei potentia contigerunt. Tho. May, the poet, 
has likewiſe ſome (15) Engliſh raptures upon this King's life: nor ought I to forget that Sir John 
Froiflard is ſaid to have written two books on that of Queen Philippa, the firſt glorious patroneſs 
of Queen's College in Oxford. Above all, Mr, Joſhua Barnes (16) has diligently collected 
whatever was to be had, far and near, upon the ſeveral paſſages of this great king's reign, 
His quotations are many; and generally, his authors are as well choſen, as ſuch a multitude 
can be ſuppoſed to have been. His inferences are not always becoming a ſtateſman ; and ſome- 
times his digreſſions are tedious, His deriving of the famous inſtitution of the garter from the 
(17) Phoenicians, is extremely obliging to good Mr. Sammes ; but came too late, it ſeems, to Mr. 
Aſhmole's knowledge, or otherwiſe would have bid fair for a choice poſt of honour in his ela- 
borate book. In ſhort, this induſtrious author ſeems to have driven his work too faſt to the 
preſs, before he had provided an index, and ſome other accoutrements, which might have ren- 
dered it more ſerviceable to his readers. | | 

Richard the Second's good ſucceſs in Ireland was fo far out- balanced by the other, more unlucky, . 
adventures of his reign, that I have not heard of any who have thought it worth their while to 
write his life, except only a poor knight of John Pitts's creation. That author (18) ſays, that 
one Sir John Gower, a Yorkſhire knight, and contemporary with the famous Chaucer, died in 
the year 1402, leaving behind him a deal of monuments of his learning, and, amongſt the 
reſt, a Latin Chronicle of King Richard II. There was indeed one Mr. John Gower, a noted 
poet, who lived about the time he mentions. This witty perſon took the liberty, that has 
always been allowed to men of his profeſſion, to make free with his prince; and Mr. (19) 
Stow, or his continuer Howes, has done him the honour to tranſlate the elegy he made on this 


| king's untimely death. Richard Maidſtone, a learned Carmelite, wrote alſo in Latin verſe, what 


- (27) P. 294, 295. (18) Id. p. 576. Bibl. Cot. Tiberius, A. 4. (19) Stow's Chron. p. 325. 
1 | 


(9) Stow's Chron. p. 217. (10) 8vo. Lond. 1680. (11) 8yo. Lond. 1629. (12) Ath. Oxon, Vol. I. p. 50: 
(13) Pag. 654. (14) J. Pitts, p. 5 30. (15) 8vo. Lond. 1637, (16) Hiſtory of Edw. III. fol. Cantab, 1688. 
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THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


he called (20) Concordia inter Ricardum Secundum & Cives Londinenſes ; and Hen. Knighton's 
Hiſtory of his Depoſition is among the Decem Scriptores, as another ſhort account of his reign 
is in the (1) Cottonian library. Amongſt later pamphlets on this ſubject,” the (2) Idol of 
Clowns (or the Inſurrection of Wat. Tyler, as a Parallel, with ſome Occurrences in our later Days 
of Rebellion) may balance the exact Account of the Articles and Proceedings, &c. There is 
another treatiſe written and publiſhed by (3) Sir Robert Howard, which, in the title page, is 
ſaid to be the Hiſtory of the Reigns of Edward and Richard II. But the author himſelf ſeems 
to have more rightly named it Reflections upon ſome ſelect Paſſages in them. His deſign is to 
give a proſpect of the hazard and madneſs of a prince's following the miſguiding meteor of 
arbitrary power :” and by comparing the miſadventures of theſe two unhappy kings, with the 
triumphs of their proſperous predeceſſors, to ſhew what (4) © glory and ſafety wiſe and virtuous 


princes have obtained, and what ruin the cruelty and folly of others have brought upon them 


ſelves and ſubjects.” I have ſeen an old French MS. in verſe, which treats of the affairs of this 
reign ; the title whereof, in a hand more modern than the book itſelf, is this, (5) Hiſtoire du 


Roy D' Angleterre Richard, traictant particulierment la Rebellion des ſes Subjects, & Prinſe de 


ſa Perſonne, &c. Compoſlee par un Gentil-homme Francois de Marque, qui fut à la Suite du 
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dict Roy, avecque Permiſſion du Roy de France. At the end, in a hand as old as that of the : 


book, is written: Ce Livre de la Prinſe du Roy Richart d'Angleterre eſt a Monſeigneur Charles 


Damon Conte du Maine & de Mortaing, & Governeur de Languedoc. In this treatiſe the 
curious reader will find that the doctrines of abdication and the vacancy of the throne are more 


primitive in England, than ſome learned men could readily believe them to be. Here, rather 
than it ſhould be wholly forgotten, let me put the reader in mind of the elegant hiſtory of 


our old civil wars, written in Italian by Sir Francis Biondi, of the bed-chamber to King 


Charles I. and tranſlated into (6) Engliſh by the Earl of Monmouth. 

Henry the Fourth's ſurprizing and pompous acceſſion to the throne, was a more proper 
ſubject for a poet to deſcant upon, than the melancholic reign of his predeceſſor; and there- 
fore we may the more readily believe, what the ſame author tells us, that the fore-mentioned 


northern bard wrote his panegyric. Pitts alſo (7) ſays, That Rob. Maſcall, Biſhop of Hereford, 


was employed in ſeveral embaſſies during the reigns of this king and his ſucceſſor; and that 
(dying at Ludlow in the year 1417) he left, among other things, a treatiſe De ſuis Legationibus. 
Sir John Hayward, King James the Firſt's hiſtoriographer at Chelſea, wrote Henry the Fourth's 
Life, among others, and had the repute, in thoſe days, of a good clean pen, and ſmooth ſtyle ; 
though ſome have ſince blamed him for being a little too (8) dramatical. This piece is cer- 
tainly the leaſt liable to that cenſure of any this author ever wrote, being the moſt elaborate of 


all his works, and what looks like a part of what he defigned for juſt hiſtory ; but the little 


that is (9) publiſhed, ſhould rather be intituled the reign of Richard II. fince it reaches no 
farther than his death, and the ſettlement of his ſucceſſor in the throne. 
Henry V. was a moſt heroic prince ; and his fingle victory at Agincourt might have afforded 
matter for more volumes than, as far as I can yet learn, have been written on his whole reign, 
It is ſaid that his exploits were carefully recorded by Peter (10) Baſſet, who was of his bed- 
chamber, and an attendant on him in all his triumphs : but what the ſame (11) perſon writes 
of another anonymous author, who tranſlated Livy's hiſtory into Engliſh, and alſo wrote the 


Life of Henry V. is ſuch ſtuff as is common with him. The truth is, his life was written 


at large by one who called himſelf Titus Livius, who by that name, dedicated it to King 
Henry VI. and is ſtill quoted by Stow and others. We have to this day two good copies of 
his work ; one in Sir John Cotton's library, the other in that of Bennet college. Out of theſe, 


carefully collated, a third was prepared for the preſs by (12) the worthy - publiſhers of the 


Decem Scriptores; which, with ſeveral other hiſtorical treatiſes, ſome whereof have been 
(20) MS. in Bibl. Bodl. (1) Tiberius, C. 9. Claudius, B. 9. (2) 12mo. Lond. 1654. (3) 8vo, Lond, 1690, 
(4) Vid. b. 17. (5) In Bibl. Harleyen. (6) Fol. 2. Vol. Lond. 1641, 1646. (7) J. Pitts, p. 598. (8) Ath. 
J. p. 824. (9) 4to, Lond. 1599. (10) J. Pitts, p. 616, (11) Id. p. 824. (12) See White Kennet's 


K 2 printed, 


Hen. IV. 


Henry V. 
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PART printed, was afterwards purchaſed by that indefatigable promoter of all ſorts of learning, the 
I. late pious Biſhop Fell. This treatiſe is abundantly quoted by our general chroniclers: but no 
ls piece of hiſtory relithes ſo well at the ſecond hand, as it does when we have it from its firſt 
author. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that the good prelate's exccutors would do him and 
themſelves, as well as the publick, ſo much right as to print it, together with the like valuable 
manuſcripts which have thus fallen into their hands. There is a very fair MS. in Bodley's library, 
intituled, A Tranflation of Titus Livinss Life of Henry V. dedicated to Henry VIII. But it is 
more truly a hiſtory of that prince's life, compiled out of a French book, called Enquerrant, 
which, of all the French chronicles is ſaid to treat moſt copiouſly of the wars betwixt England 

and France, and out of Titus Livius: * To which book (ſays the author, or tranſlator, in the 
prologue) I have added divers ſayings of the Engliſh chronicles, and to the ſame matter alſo 
divers other opinions that I have read of the report of a certain honourable and antient perſon, . 

and that is the honourable Earl of Ormond.” There are likewiſe two ſeveral lives of this king 

in (13) Cotton's library; whereof the one was written by Tho. Elmham, Prior of Lenton, and 

the other by an anonymous author. Fran. Thynne, in the conclufion of Holinſhead's chronicle, . 
mentions one by Roger Wall, herald at arms. Out of ſome of theſe, and many other good 
authorities, Mr. Goodwin compiled his (14) hiſtory of this king's reign ; which, beſides the 
circumſtantial account that he gives of the proſecution of the Lord Cobham and other Lollards, . 
affords us notices of ſome remarkable occurrences in the civil ſtate, communicated to the author: 

by Mr. Rymer and others. What was done by Sir George Carew, Ear] of Totneſs, has been 
Ke, obſerved to be remitted into J. Speed's Chronicle; where the reader will meet with ſome 

remarks becoming a ſtateſman, a general, and a ſcholar. 


Hen, VI, Henry the Sixth was as good as his father was great; being as converfant in is holy Grip. _ 
tures and books of devotion, as the other was in arms and feats of chivalry : and yet I do not- 


find that all his ſtrict piety gained ſo far upon the monks of his time, as that there was any 
great ſtruggling among them, who ſhould moſt effectually recommend him to poſterity. 
Archbiſhop (15) Uſher tells us of one John Blackman, a Carthuſian, who was particularly 
intimate with him, and has left a collection of the many good things he had taken notice of, 
in the moſt ſecret paſſages of his life. Tho. Walſingham, who alſo lived in his time, took a- 
journal of his reign; out of which is compoſed that which ſome have entituled his (16) Acta 


Regis Henrici Sexti. Had the pope favoured the attempt which was afterwards made at the 
enſhrining or ſainting of this king, it is very likely that his legend would have outgrown his 


hiſtory, and have been penned by more writers than his life: fince the Roman ſaints are com- 


monly moſt active after their deceaſe, and the wonders of their relicks are uſually much greater i 


than thoſe of their perſons. 
Edw, IV. Edward the Fourth can hardly be faid to have enjoyed ſo much quiet, during the twenty 


years of his ſuppoſed reign, as to have ſettled the houſe of York in the throne : ſo that even 
the favourers of juſtice and his cauſe, have not known what account to give of the times; 
or how to form a regular hiſtory out of ſuch a vaſt heap of rubbiſh and confuſion, - Mr. (17) 


Habbington has given us as fair a draught as the thing: would bear: at leaſt, he has copied this. 
king's picture as agreeably as could be expected from one ſtanding at ſo great a diſtance from 
the original. 

Edw. v. Edward the Fifth had the name of a king for ſome few weeks; and purchaſed the compli- 
ment at far too high a rate. His acceſſion to the throne, the tower, and the grave, all within 
the compaſs of little more than two months, are largely and elegantly deſcribed by the famous 
Sir Thomas More, Lord-Chancellor of England; who has ſufficiently ſhewn how a ſhort and 
doleful tale may be improved into a complete hiſtory, by a perſon of good {kill and judgment. 
This treatiſe has met with ſuch a general acceptance, as that it not only finds admiſſion, by 
wholeſale, into all our late chronicles ; but has alſo been (18) ſeparately printed, without any 
other alteration than a ſmall change of the Engliſh HE 9 Ta according to the uſage and 


13) Julius, E. 4. Tiberius, B. 6. Claudius, A. 8. E. 4. (14) Fol. Lond. 170g. (15) De Seript. & Sacr. 
Vernac. p. 171. (16) J. Pitts, p. 630. (17) Fol. Lond. 1640. (18) Svo. Lond. 1651. 
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mode of the preſent age. The ſhort epitome of this and the three following reigns, that was 
written (1) and publithed by William Fleetwood, ſerjeant at law, is ſo thin a piece, and 
refers ſo peculiarly to the tranſactions in the courts at Weſtminſter, that it has been 
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rather looked on as a table or index to the year-books of thoſe times, than any hiſtorical | 


treatiſe. 


Richard the Third's ſhort and unfortunate reign, had its (2) Tragical Hiſtory begun by Sir 
Thomas More,. who did not bring it to ſuch a final concluſion, as he had done that of his 
nephew and predeceſſor. Neither Bale nor Pitts take notice of any ſuch thing: but Voſſius 


ſeems to have ſcen and peruſed it. (3) Ut fuſe (lays he) perſequitur quibus ſceleribus ille ad reg- 


num pervenerit ; ita quomodo id geſſerit, non exponit : ac nec ea parte, quam habemus, ultimam 
manum accepit. Preterea elegantia Latini ſermonis ab aliis ejuſce viri operibus\ longe vinatur. 
Which laſt words muſt refer to Sir Thomas's life of this king ; and not to that of Edward, 
which indeed might ſeem to be an introduction to this, and would anſwer. all the former part 
of Voſſius's ſtory : but King Edward's was only written in Engliſn; whereas Richard's was in 
both languages, and, as appears from (4) Stow's account, was more copioully treated on in 
Latin. Great additions have been ſince made by a more candid (5) compoſer of his annals ; 
who endeavours to repreſent him as a prince of much better ſhapes, both of body and mind, 
than he had been generally eſteemed. Various are the cenſures which have paſſed upon this 
work. I ſhall only trouble the reader with that of Dr. Fuller: (6) * His memory (ſays he, 
ſpeaking of King Richard) has met with a modern pen, who has not only purged, but praiſed 
it to the height; and pity it is, that ſo able an advocate had not a more meriting perſon to his 
client. They that are diſſatisfied with any paflages in this book, may have recourſe to a (7) 
copy corrected and amended in every page. 
Henry the Seventh, having moſt fortunately and wiſely united the houſes-of York and Lan- 
caſter, continued his reign as proſperouſly as it began; and is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt 
politic princes that. ever ſat on the Engliſh throne. He 1s mightily extolled by B. Andreas of 
Tholouſe, his poct-laureat and hiſtoriographer ; who has written (8) two ſufficient volumes on 
the moſt eminent tranfactions of his reign. It appears Sir: Thomas More had once ſome (9) 
faint thoughts of writing this king's life, whilſt he was in hand with thoſe of his immediate 
predeceſſors: but I know not whether he ever lived, or not, to digeſt them. Sir James Ware 
has induſtrioſly collected and (10) publiſhed ſuch occurrences of this reign, as relate to the 


Rich, III. 


Hen, VII. 


affairs of Ireland: and a poetical hiſtory of the whole has been (11) printed by Charles Aleyn, . 


But this good work was the moſt effectually undertaken and compleated by the incomparable 


(12) Sir Francis Bacon, who has bravely ſurmounted all thoſe difficulties, and paſſed over thoſe 


rocks and ſhallows, againſt which he took ſuch pains to (13) caution other lets experienced 
hiſtorians. He has perfectly put himſelf into King Henry's own garb and hvery, giving as 
{prightly a view of the ſecrets of his council, as if himſelf had been preſident in it. No trivial 


paſlages, ſuch as are below the notice of a ſtateſman, are mixed with his ſage remarks: nor is 


any thing of weight or moment ſlubbered over with that careleſs haſte and indifferency, which 
is too common in other writers. 
invention; where a little pains and confideration will terve to ſet the matter in its proper and 
true light. No unpertinent digreſſions, nor fanciful comments, diſtract his readers: but 
the whole is written in ſuch a grave and uniform ſtile, as becomes both the 


No allowances are given to the author's own conjecture or - 


C & fſubject and tho 
art ificer. | 


Henry the Eighth was a prince of great virtues and accompliſhments, and as great vices : 
ſo that the pleafing varieties that were in his life and reign, might have tempted many more 
Writers, than we know of, to engage in the compoſure of ſo entertaining an hiſtory. Edmund 


(1) Elenchus Annalium RR. Edw. IV. &e. 12mo. Lond. 1597 (2) 8vo. Lond. 1651. 


lib. III. cap. 13. (4) Stow's Chron. p. 458. (5) G. Buck's Hiſt. of Rich, III. fol. Lond, (6) Worthies, 
p. 282. in Northamptonſhire. . (7) Bibl. Cotton. Tiberius, E. 10. (8) Bibl. Cott. Julius, A. 25 


Henry - 
VI II. 


(3) De. Hiſt, Lat. 


: | 4. B. 12. 
(9) Stow's Chron. p. 459. col. 1. (10) In Append. ad Diſquiiit. de Hibernm, 8vo, Lond. 1658. (11) 80. Lond. 
1638. (12) Fol. Lond. 1670. (13) De Augment. Scient. Ib. 2. cap. 57. — 
8 Campian 
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Campian wrote a narrative of the moſt remarkable paſſages relating to his divorce of Queen 
Katharine, which is printed at the end of Nich. (1) Harpesfield's Church Hiſtory, and is 
written with the true ſpirit and heart, as well as eloquence, of a Jeſuit, Fran, Godwin, (Biſhop 
of Landaff, who will be remembered at large among our eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians) compiled 
alſo the (2) annals of this and the two following reigns : whereof (3) one of our criticks gives 
this juſt character, that his book is penned, Non magrs ſuccint?a quam laudabili brevitate. The 
author was a perfect maſter of the Latin tongue, and wrote in that language: but his annals 
were tranſlated into Engliſh, and ſo have been frequently publiſhed, by his fon Morgan 
Godwin, LL. D. Sir Robert Cotton had drawn together ſome notes and collections, as 
materials for a future hiſtory of this King's reign : but theſe tell unfiniſhed into the hands of 
John Speed, who has taken care to preſerve them, as orderly as he could, in his chronicle. 
I ſuppoſe that which was written in Greek verſe by George Etheridge, ſometime regius profeſſor 
of that language in Oxford, and by him (4) preſented to Queen Elizabeth, was intended only 
for the uſe of her majeſty, and its author; and, for that reaſon, has ever continued in manu- 
ſcript, & ſub noctilus atticis. Above all, Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, may be truly 
ſaid to have written the lite and reign of King Henry the Eighth ; having acquitted himſelf 
with the like reputation as the Lord Chancellor Bacon gained by that of Henry the Seventh. 
For, in the politic and martial part this honourable author has been admirably particular and 
exact, from the beſt records that were extant : though, as to the eccleſiaſtical, he ſeems to have 
looked upon it as a thing out of his province, and an undertaking more proper for men of 
another profeſſion. The Oxford antiquary (5) tells us, That he had ſeen four thick volumes, 
in folio, of collections, which this lord had furniſhed himſelf withal ; as materials neceſſary for 


the firm erecting of ſo noble a ſtructutre. Out of theſe, and other helps, he at laſt finiſhed his 5 


excellent hiſtory ; the original manuſcript whereof he was pleaſed to beſtow on the univerſit 
of Oxford, in whoſe archives it ſtill remains. It has been frequently printed, and the ſeveral 
impreſſions as greedily bought up: but the (6) laſt edition is indeed, what is always pretended, 
the beſt and moſt correct. | 

Edward the Sixth. The moſt conſiderable tranſactions of this reign, are (it may be) as well 
regiſtered by the young king himſelf, as any other hiſtorian, in the Diary, written with his own 
hand, and ftill preſerved in Sir John Cotton's famous library; from whence our learned Biſho 
Burnet tranſcribed and (7) publiſhed it. There was a notable diſcourſe, touching the ſtate of 
the times in this King's reign, written by (a perſon admirably well ſkilled in the antiquities and 
laws of England) Dr. Gerard Langbaine, provoſt of Queen's College in Oxford ; which he 
publiſhed, by way of preface, to Sir John (8) Cheek's True Subject to the Rebel. As for Sir 
John Hayward, he is the ſame man in his (9) Life of Edward the Sixth, that we have already 


_ obſerved him to be in that of Henry the Fourth: only his ſtile is here ſometimes too ſharp and 


Q. Mary. 


Q. Eliza- 
beth. 


pungent; eſpecially when he comes to give characters of the nobility, miniſters of ſtate, &c. 
where an intelligent hiſtorian ought no more to be clowniſh, than he needs turn courtier when 
he converſes with plowmen. | 
Queen Mary's reign had blemiſhes in it, which have diſcouraged ſome ſort of writers from 
attempting its ſtory ; though I cannot but wonder that others have not thought themſelves 
obliged to endeavour to repreſent it as advantageouſly to poſterity, as art can do it. 


A flender hiſtorical account of Wiat's rebellion, was ſet out by one (10) John Proctor, 


ſchool-maſter of Tunbridge ; who, for any thing I have yet learned, muſt be looked upon as 
the only particular hiſtorian of this reign. 

Queen Elizabeth, in a long and proſperous reign, gave the world very ample proofs of her 
ſex's being capable. of government, and the moſt gallant atchievements, Her blaſting the 


(1) Fol. Duaci, 1622. (2) 4to. & fol. Lond. 1616, 1628, &c. (3) Deg. Whear, Method. p. 144. 
Vid, Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. lib. I. p. 289. & lib. II. p. 235. (5) Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 19. 


| + Bibl. Coll. Jeſu. Oxon. (6) Fol. Lond, 1682. (7) In Appendix ad Vol. II, Hiſt, Reformation. 


(8) 4to, Oxon, 1641. (9) d vo. Lond, 1622. (10) 12mo. Lond. 155. 
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longing hopes of Spain after an univerſal monarchy in temporals, and putting a final PART 
period to that of Rome in ſpirituals, together with her perſonal endowments, were ſuch . 
extraordinary glories, as tempted a great many artiſts to try how fairly they were able 
to take the features of ſuch an original in all points of ſovereignty. Her eſtabliſhment 
of the reformation, and executing the laws upon ſome few turbulent perſons of the Romiſh 
communion, whetted the ſtile of that party againſt her; and, particularly, provoked 
Tho. Bourchier, a Franciſcan doctor of the Sorbonne, to write a hiſtory of the (1) mar- 
tyrdom, as he terms it, of the men of his order. The Life and (2) Martyrdom of Mary 
Queen of Scots, was allo written by Robert Turner, ſometime ſcholar to Edward Campian, 
who was afterwards doctor of divinity at Rome, and ſecretary to Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Auſtria, Some of her better ſubje&s have furniſhed us with more agreeable accounts of the 
chief paſſages in her reign. Sir Henry Unton has drawn up a journal of his embaſly in 
France, giving a full regiſter of his commiſſion, inſtructions, expences, &c, a manuſcript 
copy whereof is now in the publick library at Oxford. Heyward Towneſhend, an eminent 
member of the Houſe of Commons, preſerved the debates in parliament of her laſt fourteen | | 
years; which, long after the author's death, were publiſhed under the title of (3) Hiſtorical of 
Collections, &c. But this, as vaſt an undertaking as it ſeems to be, is only a part of that 
more comprehenſive one of Sir Symonds d'Ewes ; whoſe journal of both houſes, during her 
whole reign, was ſoon after given us in (4) print. Her wars with Spain, the ſeveral engage- 
ments of her fleet at ſea, with their many ſucceſsful expeditions, &c. haye been well deſcribed 
by Sir William Monſon, who bore a high command in moſt of them, and has ſhewn ſuch a 
judgment in maritime affairs, as well qualified him for ſuch poſts of honour. His book bears 
the title of (5) A particular and exact Account of the laſt ſeventeen Years of Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, both Military and Civil: the former kind being the work of Sir William, 
and the latter Mr. Towneſhend's. Out of all theſe, and many other good helps, Mr. Camden 
compoſed his moſt exquiſite hiſtory of this queen; which, as Dr. Smith ſhews in his (6 
life, was undertaken by the ſpecial directions and command of the great Lord Cecil. It has 
had many editions, and in ſeveral languages; though ?tis pity it ſhould be read in any other 
than its author's polite original Latin. Dr. Fuller (7) obſerves, that one of its Engliſh tran- 
ſlations, for it had ſeveral, was done out of French by Abraham Darcy, who underſtood not 
the Latin, and has therefore committed many miſtakes. Hugh Holland, one of Camden's 
(8) ſcholars at Weſtminſter, and a papiſt, is ſaid to have written this queen's life as well as 
his maſter : but it is only, if it be at all, an Engliſh manuſcript, and very probably not 
worth the ſeeking. Sir Robert Naunton's character of her court and favourites has been lately 
- publiſhed with Sir Francis Walſingham's (9) Arcana Aulica ; and a ſhort ſyſtem of her policies 
hath been offered to our late ſovereign, and excellent queen, by the ingenious (10) Edmund 
Bohun, eſq; author of many other treatiſes of good value. There are ſeveral other treatiſes 
which will be uſeful in furniſhing out a compleat view of her long and proſperous reign ; 
as, I. Eliza, (11) or the Life and Troubles of Queen Elizabeth, from her Cradle to her 
Crown, by Tho. Heywood, 2. Elizabeth, or a (12) Panegyric on the moſt conſiderable 
Occurrences of her Reign, in Latin Verſe, by Chr. Ocland. 3. The (13) Felicity of her 
Time, by Sir Francis Bacon. 4. Sir Dudley Digge's (14) Compleat Ambaſſador, containing 
all the Letters, Inſtructions, Memoirs, &c. relating to the French Match with that Queen, « 
5. Some good materials may be had from the (15) Itinerary of F. Moryſon, who was ſecretary 
f to the Lord Montjoy, General and Governor of Ireland. This is drawn up in that uſeful 
1 method, which is now generally allowed to be the moſt pleaſing and inſtructive, giving us at 


5 | (1) gro. Paris 1586. (2) J. Pitts, p. 799, (3) Fol. Lond. 1680. (4) Fol. Lond. 1632. (g) Fol. 
5 Lond. 1682. (6) Vid. Camd. Vit. Epiſt. Przf, p. 57. (7) Worthies, p. 94. in Margin. (8) Ath. 
Oxon, Vol. I. p. 498. (9) 8vo. Lond. 1694. (10) Charadter of Queen Elizabeth, 8vo. Lond. 1693. 


(11) 8vo. Lond. 1631. (12) 12mo. Lond, 1582, (13) 12mo. Lond. 1632. (14) Fol. Lond. 1655. 
15) Fol. Lond. 1617. | 
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PART large all thoſe original evidences, whereby the author juſtifies his narrative. 6. Sir John 
J. Hayward likewiſe acquaints (1) us, that he preſented Prince Henry with ſome years of 
a reign, drawn at length, and in full proportion; but theſe, I think, were never printed. 
7. Dr. Barth. Clerk, (2) dean of the arches, was put upon the writing of her hiſtory by 

the Lord Buckhurſt; and he ſeems to have been every way fit for the undertaking : but 
whether he might not afterwards be prevented by death, or Mr. Camden's engaging in 

the ſame deſign, I know not. This I do know, that in the (3) Harleyan library there are 

vaſt ſtores of letters and inſtructions to ambaſſadors from about the middle of King Henry the 


Eighth's reign, down to the very laſt year of this queen's. 


(1) In Epiſt. Ded. ad Hiſt, RRR. Norman. (2) See his Preface to Caſtilion de Aulico. (3) 37. B. 1, 2, 
8» &C. ad 10, & Bj I, 2, &C ; 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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EL HH 65.21 
Of the Writers of the Afairs of the Britiſh Church, 


F (1) Gildas had cauſe to complain, that in treating of the civil hiſtory of Britam, he had 
1 no aſſiſtance from any monuments or records of his own country, but was forced to ſeek his 

whole information from foreigners ; they that take upon them to write the church hiſtory 
of the firſt Britiſh chriſtians, will find themſelves much more obliged to ſtrangers, and muſt 
look abroad for their intelligence, It was happineſs enough to enjoy the goſpel light, as lon 
as the heathen Romans were our maſters, without the rejoicing in it ſo openly as to have had 
our publick notaries regiſtering the acts of our councils, convocations and ſynods, even amongſt 
| ſuch of our anceſtors as had, at once, learned to write and to obey ; and they that, either in the 
north or weſt, had ſhunned the Roman yoke, and enjoyed their liberty and (2) traditional 
chriſtianity in the woods and mountains, are generally believed to have been fo much unac- 
quainted with letters, as not to have been able to tranſmit their own ſtory to poſterity, Some 
remains there are of thoſe ancient times, and the ſtate of chriſtianity in them; and our church 
has not wanted men of learning and induſtry, who, even at this diſtance, have fucceſsfully em- 
ployed themſelves in gathering up the ſcattered fragments, that no part of ſo valuable a trea- 
ſure might be loſt. 

Maſter (3) Bale tells us, there are ſome that, with a deal of probability on their fide, have 
gueſſed, thar Joſeph of Arimathea wrote ſeveral epiſtles to the churches of Great Britain : and 
for the better ſtrengthening of ſuch a conjecture, he aſſures us, it was uſual for the primitive 
fathers to ſend ſuch letters to thoſe churches to which they were ſome way or other ſpecially re- 
lated. He might as well have told us of ſome epiſtles ſent hither by St. Peter or St. Paul, 
ſince it is likely that one or both of thoſe apoſtles were as inſtrumental in planting chriſtianity 
in this iſland, as this Joſeph himſelf ; and we are alſo very ſure, that they uſed to write ſuch 
Epiſtles, 1 | | | 
Our next eccleſiaſtical writer is ſaid to be (4) King Lucius, who, about a hundred years after 
Joſeph's death, wanted ſomebody, it ſeems, to inſtruct him in the firſt rudiments of chriſtianity ; 
and thereupon ſent a letter to Pope Eleutherius, deſiring ſome perſons in holy orders might be 
ſent hither to baptiſe him and his people. There is not any copy of this epiſtle now extant ; 
and yet I dare not ſay the original is loſt, Not to mention the inconſiſtencies that are among 


(1) De Exid, Brit. cap. 2. (2) See the Biſhop of St. Aſaph's Pref. p. 8. were he alſo quotes Irenæus for bis 
Opinion. (3) De Script. Brit. Edit. Weſal. fol. 14. 2. (4) Vid. Nenii Hiſt, Brit, cap. 18. & Pont. Virum. Hit. 
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the ſeveral authors, upon whoſe credit this whole ſtory reſts, it is obſervable that the pretended 
epiſtle, in return, from Elutherius, ſeems to intimate, that Lucius's requeſt was quite of another 
nature; and that his enquiry was after the imperial (civil) law, and not after the precepts of 
the goſpel: ſo that I know not how we ſhall be ſure of ſuch a royal church hiſtorian, But, in 
ſhorr, the pope's letter has ſo many undeniable marks. of (1) forgery upon it, that we cannot 
think it worth our while to be very inquiſitive after the king's; and though a genuine piece of 
this kind were highly to be prized, we do not defire to build upon ſhadow and fable. 

This ſtory of King Lucius has helped us to a couple more of ecclcfiaftical hiſtorians, Elua- 
nus and Medvinus, who, forſooth, were firſt employed in the forementioned embaſly to Rome. 
After their return, Eluanus was made Abp. of London, and wrote a (2) book, De Origine 
Eccleſiæ Britanniæ. Medvinus had not the luck to mount equally in perferment with his fel- 
low ambaſtador ; but he rivalled him in the publick ſervices of his pen, kaving written Fugativ 
& Damiani Geſta in Britannia, Theſe were Pope Eleutherius's Legates, and are by others called 
Faganus and Derwianus. The moſt probable part of this account is, that this latter book was- 


found in the rubbiſh at Glaſtonbury : It is no matter whether at the repairing of that monaſtery 


by St. Patrick, or at ſome other time, . 

After theſe, we hear no more of the writers of our Britth Church Hiſtory, before the coming, 
in of a more famous and true legate, Auguſtine the Monk, who is believed to have (3) writ- 
ren ſomething. of the ſtate of chriſtianity in theſe parts, even before his own arrival. If we 
could be aſſured of this, we could not have a better authority in ſome of our modern diſputes 
with the court of Rome: but it is more than probable, that thoſe learned men that aſſert ſuch 
a thing, miſtook the meaning of William of Malmeſbury, who ſeems to have been their in- 


former in that matter. That hiſtorian, ſpeaking of ſomething relating to the firſt foundation of 


the monaſtery at Glaſtonbury, which he had met with, apud ſandtum Auguſtinum, Anglorum 
Apoſtolum, his unweary readers preſently concluded that he quoted fome latent MS. work of 
that monk: whereas in truth, he meant no more, than that he had met with ſuch an account in 
the library at St. Auguſtine's in Canterbury. The like phraſe is common with him; and in the 
ſame paragraph, (4) apud ſanktum Zamundum, is to be Engliſhed, in the library at St. 
Edmundſbury. | 

The remonſtrance of Dinoth, Abbot of Bangor, againſt the pretenfions of this legate, Au- 
guſtine, challenging a ſupremacy for his maſter in this iſle, is of ſome better credit; ſince 
even (5) John Pitts himſelf owns that he ſtoutiy oppoſed ſuch encroachments, and that he 
has left to poſterity his thoughts on that ſabje& : having written, among other things, two. 


books, entitled, Defenſorium Juriſdictionis Sedes Menevenfis,, and De Conſervandis Britannorum 


Ritibus. Both of theſe treatiſes have certainly been framed out of that anſwer of the abbot's, 
which Sir H. Spelman (6) has given us in Welſh, Engliſh and Latin: having found it in an 
old tranſcript out of a more ancient manuſeript in the two former languages; and adding a 
tranſlation of his own, in the laſt. The critique that our learned Stillingfleet gives upon this 
piece, and its publiſher, is what I dare not add to: (7) There 1s,” ſays he, all the ap- 
pearance of ingenuity and faithfulneſs that can be expected; and he was a perſon of too great 
judgment and ſagacity to be eafily impoſed upon by a modern invention, or a new-found ſche- 


 dule.” I know jome Romaniſts have endeavoured to perſuade the world, that this monument 


bears no great age, and was probably. forged ſince (8) the reformation: But fince venerable 
Bede (9) himſelf, who was as great a favourer of Auguſtine, and as profeſſed an enemy to the 


ancient Britith church, as they could wiſh, confirms the main of the tory, they will not eafily 


S. Graal. 


perſuade us that the whole is improbable. 
F can hear of no more ancient treatiſes relating to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of old Britain, ſave only 
the Sanctum Graal: which, ſays truſty John Pitts (10) was written by an anonymous hermit 


(1) Vid. H. Spelm. Concil. Tom. 1. pag. 34+ (2) Joh. Pitts, p. 79. (3) Vid. Antiq. Brit. pag. 3. & Fr. Good- 
win de Converſ. Brit. pag. 12. (4) Vid. CI. Uſſerii Antiq. Brit, Eccleſ. p. 56. (5) Page 104. Vide & Balcum, 
fol. m. 35. (6) Concil. Tom. 1. p. 108. Extat etiam Wallice in Bibl. Cott. I Sg A. 8. (7). Orig. Brit, p. 
300. (8) Eman, Schelſtraet, Diſſert, pag. 103, (9) Eccleſ. Hiſt, I. cap, (10) Pag. 122. 


about 
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about the year 720, and gives an ample account of the miracles wrought by Joſeph of Arima- 
thea. Indeed Vincentius (1) of Beauvais mentions ſuch a French legend; which, as he obſerves, 
had the name of Graal, or Gruel, becauſe it likewiſe treated of a diſh of meat, miraculouſl 

preſerved fince our Saviour's laſt ſupper : but the book, he confeſſes, was ſomewhat hard to be 
met with. In this diſh, which was to be ſeen among the ſacred Keryinia at Glaſtonbury, the 

pretended to have part of the true blood of our redecmer: but whether it was of that ſhed on 
the croſs, or of that which was at the ſaid laſt ſupper, after conſecration, he (2) dares not be 
poſitive, However, from hence the ſame perſon gives the relick the name of Sangreal, i. e. 
Sanguis Realis : and from him it is (3) probable the following writers gave that title to the legend 


itſelf. The learned reader will pardon me, if I give him a further account of the rare French 


MS. out of Monſieur Borel's (4) gloflary : which, becauſe the book is not in many of our 
Engliſh libraries, I ſhall do at large in his own words: II ya un Romant ancien, ſays he, intitule, 
La Conqueſte du Saingreal, c. du St. Vaiſſeau au eftoit le ſang de Feſus Chriſt, qu'il appelle aufi le 
Sang real, c. le ſans royal. Et ainſt ces deux NE font confunaues tellement, qu'on ne connoiſt qu 
auec peine quand les anciends Romans qui en parlent fort ſounent, entenaent ls Vaiſſeau, ou le ſang. 
Perceual Pexp/ique bien en ces mots: 5 
| Senefolt que li greaus, 
Qui tant eſt beaux & precieux, 
Que le S. Sang gloricux, 
Du Roy des Roies y fu receus. 
Et ailleurs : Un greal Treſtout deſcouuert. 
5 Item, Et puis apporta un greaux 
. Tout plein de pierres precieuſes. 

N. de Merlin MS. Ne oneques peus ne fuſt veu au ſiecle, ne du Greal ne palle. Es apres il dit : 
et cil rois pecheors avoit le digne, ſang Jeſus Chriſt en guarde. D' ou il eft manifeſte que le 
R. de Sangreal, n'eſt que du ſaug royal de Jeſus Chriſt, Item, Penſa moult a la lance, & ou Graal 
qu'il avoit vey porter. Ce texte monſtre que c' eſtoit un vaſe. Mais en ſuite le meſme autheur par- 
lant du Graal, J appelle un Vaiſeau; car il parle ainſi: et quand le premier mes fuſt apportee, 
ſi iſſi te Graal fors d'une chambre, & les dignes reliques auenc; & fi tot comme perceualle vit qui 
moult en avoit grand deſir de ſcavoir, ſi dit: fire, je vos prie que vous me dicz, que Ven ſert de 
ceſt veſſel que ceſt vallet porte. Et encore il dit ailleurs : et porce laupelon nos Graal qu'el agree 
as prodes homes. En ceſt veſſel gift le ſang de Jeſus Chriſt. En ce texte il donne une etymologie 
differente du ſang royal, a ſcavoir le ſang agreable aux hommes, en ce qu'ils en lavent leurs pechex. 
Et derechef confirmant cela, il dit vers le commencement de ſon livre. Et ils diſtrent, & porrons dire du 
veſſeil que nos veimes; & coman le clameron nos qui tant nos gree, cil qui ly vaudront clamer 
ne metre non a nos eſciens, le claremont le Greal qui tant agree: et quant cil Foyent, fi dient, 
bien doit avoir non ciſt veſſeaux graax. El ainſi le nomment. Et enſin il dit : Ou li veſſel de Graal 


75 


PART 
II. 


ſeit, C'eſt le vaſe ou Foſeph (dit il) recucillet le ſang qui ſortit des playes de Jeſus Chriſt, lors qu'il 


laviit fon corps pour Pembaumer, a la maniere des Tuifs. Sce Dr. Davis's Dict. Cambro. Brit, voce 
Greal. And E. Lhwyd, p. 262, & 265. Tit. vii. Lhyvyr y Greal. = 

The preſent age, amongſt her many writers in all parts of learning, has afforded us ſome that 
have thought it an undertaking worth their pains to ſearch after the remains of our firſt Britiſh 


church; and the diſcoverics they have made have met with very different characters and cn- 


R.Bron ghe 
ton. 


tertainment, according as they have fallen into the hands of proper or improper judges. The 


firſt of theſe, I ſuppoſe, was R. Broughton, a ſecular prieſt, who was bred at Rheins, and ſo- 
Journed ſome time (5) in Oxford. In this latter place he collected materials for his (6) eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of Great Britain, from the nativity of our Saviour, unto the happy conver- 
ſon of the Saxons. The account that Mr. Wood gives of this book, is this; © though it is 


(1) Specul. Hiſtor. lib. 23. c. 27, (2) Tho. Malorii Hiſt, Arthuri R. (3) Vid. Uſſerit Brit. Eccleſ. Antiq. p. g. 
& Orig. Brit. p. 13. (4) Treſor de Re cherches & antiquitiz Gauloiſes & Francoiſcs, 4to. Paris, 1655, in voce 
Graal, (5) Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. pag. 854+ (6) Fol. Duaci, 1633. 
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PART a rhapſody, and a thing not well digeſted, yet there is a great deal of reading ſhewn in it.”* 
I. Tt is ſaid King James I. was overjoyed to hear of (1) Sir R. Cotton's deſign of writing our 1 
church hiſtory, from the firſt planting of chriſtianity, to the reformation: and ſo far he carried 8 
on the project, as to draw together no leſs than (2) eight large volumes of collections, which : 
| have long been, and {till are, very ſerviceable to thoſe that engage in thoſe ſtudies, 9 
J. Utter, The like collections were made, about the ſame time, by Abp. Uſher, the moſt reverend 
and learned primate of Ireland, and ſoon after commendatory biſhop of Carliſle ; of whom (3) 
one, that knew him well, and was as able as any man to judge of him, gives this character; 
Vir cb eruditionis immenſitatem, morumq; ſanttitatem toto orbi venerandiſſimus. His book was 
firſt printed at Dublin, under the title, (4) De Primordiis, &c. and is fince publiſhed by the 
1 | name of (5) Britannicarum Eccleſiarum Antiquitates. It was begun by command of King 9 
1 James I. who gave him licence, under the great ſeal of Ireland, to retire from his biſhoprick of | 
io Meath to one of our Engliſh univerſities, for the more effectual carrying on of ſo good a work: 
and this (6) grant was had and enjoyed above a dozen years before the book was firſt publiſh- 
ed. He begins with a collection of whatever naratives and old ſtories he could meet with 
7 about Simon Zelotes, Joſeph of Arimathea, and others, firſt planting chriſtianity in this iſland: 
from whence he proceeds to the legend of King Lucius, and the whole ſucceſſion of thoſe 
archbiſhops and biſhops deſcended from Jeoffrey of Monmouth's Flamines and Archi-Flamines. 
After this, we have the ſettlement of three metropolitical thrones, at London, Vork and Caerleon; 
which are afterward removed to Canterbury, Dole, in Britany, and St. David's. Then follow 
the generous endowments of Glaſtonbury, and other places by Lucius and Arthur: The mar- 
tyrdom of St. (Alban, and his friend or cloak) Amphibalus, with many more of their fellow- 
ſaints :. the famous. expedition.of Urſula, &c. Interwoven with theſe reports, the reader will 
find a deal of excellent learning, and the clearing of many doubts in our Britiſh, Roman, and". 
Saxon antiquities. He alſo gives a particular account of the original and progreſs of the Pela- 
gian and Semi-Pelagian herefies; and concludes with the remains of St. Patrick, and the ancient 
Scottiſh, or Iriſh Church. The author himſelf (7) modeſtly calls the work, Ex omni Scriptorum 
genere promiſcue congeſta farrago. Which Sir Geo. Mackenzie has, a little bluntly, tranſlated, (8) 
a confuſed rabble,” and a “ formleſs lump of fabulous nonſenſe.” It is a more juſt account | 
that another gives of this treaſure of our ancient church hiſtory, that, (9) * all that have 5 
. written ſince, with any ſucceſs, on this ſubject, muſt own themſelves beholden to him for his 1 
claborate collections. In the late edition, the references which the author makes to the ſeveral : 
parts of his work, are very faulty: the margin of the former quarto edition having not always 
been corrected.. 
H. spel-. The ſame year with Abp. Uſher's book, was publiſhed Sir H. Spelman's firſt tome of the 
man. councils, ecclefiaſtical laws and conſtitutions, &c. of this kingdom, and its dependencies; where- 
of we are to give ſome father account anon. For the preſent, the reader is only to be in- 
formed, that the excellent publiſher of thoſe collections has prefixed to them an elaborate and 
learned diſcourſe of his own, touching the firſt preachers of the goſpel in this country, our 
— Britiſh metropolitans, and the ſtate of the churches under them. 
W. Lloyd. The next that engaged in theſe dark enquiries, was our learned Doctor William Lloyd, 
then Biſhop of St. Aſaph, now of Worceſter, in his hiſtorical account of ancient church govern- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland (10). The undertaking became a biſhop of our Engliſh 
church; and the performance anſwered the great opinion that men of learning have always had 1 
of this worthy prelate. His aim in it, was the encountering an objection againſt the order of . 
epiſcopacy, from the ſtory of the Scotch Culdees: An argument put into the mouths of our 
ſchiſmaticks, by Blondel and Selden, out of the abundant kindneſs they had for our eſtabliſn- 
ment. In the anſwering of the ſeveral cavils of theſe learned men, the biſhop thought himſelf: 
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1 Smith, de Vit. D. Rob. Cotton, pag. 24. (2) Bibl. Cott. Cleopatra, E. F. (3) D. Joh. Maſham, in 15 
eprva. ad Monaſt. Angl. Tom. 1. (4) 4to. 1639. (5) Fol. Lond: 1687. () See his Life by Dr. Parr, pag. 24, 45. _—= 
(7) In Præfat. p. 2. (8) Defence of Royal Line, p. 11. (9) Dr. Parr, in Vit. Auctoris, p. 44+ (10) 8vo. Lond. 1684. 5 
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obliged to give a ſhort hiſtory of the firſt planting of the Scots in Great Britain; which thwarted 


the common road of their hiſtorians fince the days of Hector Boethius, and bereaved them of 
about forty of their firſt monarchs, This ſhortening of the royal line, his majeſty's advocate 
of Scotland, the late ingenious and learned Sir George Mackenzie preſently reſented as an affront 
little ſhort of what the lawyers of that country call Leſe-Majeſty; and therefore publiſhed (1) 
a Defence of the Antiquity. of the Royal Line of Scotland. In this tract the zealous author 


was ſo wholly on fire, that it was not ſafe for the biſhop himſelf to approach him; but his 


incomparable friend, Dr. Stillingfleet, took the (2) pains to confirm, at large, the biſhop's po- 
ſitions, and to anſwer the moſt conſiderable of Sir George's objections. Soon after, the advocate 


publiſhed a (3) reply to his new antagoniſt, under the title of, the Antiquity of the Royal 
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Line of Scotland, further cleared, &c. I am not now concerned to enquire whether theſe two 


great opponents, or their no leſs ingenious anſwerer, had the better in theſe debates; though I 


may perhaps hereafter weigh ſome of the arguments on both fides, if I live to publiſh my notes 


on the Scotch and Iriſh hiſtorians; For the preſent, I ſhall only obſerve, that the cauſe of our 
church in this controverſy was thought long ſince to have been ſecured, in few words, by Sir 
John Marſham: (4) Columbanus (ſays he) poſtquam in Hybernia armacanum monaſterium fecerat, 
anno 565. Britanniam venit ad Piftos : auſtrales autem Piftos Nynias Brito ad veritatem converterat, 
anno 412. & Hy inſulam epiſcopatus JEW fecerat, This laſt particular was more than needed ;. 
and is what he could not prove from his avowed author, venerable (5) Bede, who ſays no 


ſuch thing. He never ſpeaks of Nynias's being at Hy; but expreſsly tells us, that his church 

was at Whithern. | | | 1 
The lateſt of our Britiſh church hiſtorians, and who ſhall come after him? is the renowned 

Dr. Stillingfleet, late Biſhop of Worceſter, whoſe (6) Origines Britannice have perfected all 


the collections of former writers on that ſubject. The deſign of the book is to vindicate the 
liberties of the ancient Britiſh church, againft the pretended juriſdiction of the biſhops of Rome: 
ſo that it reaches only from the firſt appearance of the chriſtian faith in this iſland, to the con- 


verſion of the Saxons. It is penned with an accuracy of judgment and purity of ſtile peculiar 


to its great author; and clears many doubtful paſſages that had eſcaped the diligence of the 


famous Abp. of Armagh. He tells us, in the concluſion of his preface, that it comes forth 


E. Stil- 
lingflects- 


as a ſpecimen of a greater deſign, to clear the moſt important difficulties of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


He rejects, for very good reaſons, the Glaſtonbury legend of Joſeph of Arimathea; but con- 
firms the ſtory of St. Paul's planting a church in this our 74Qyarr 74s . The biſtory of 
King Lucius he endeavours to ſet free from the monkiſh fopperies and contradictions that clog, 
it in. other authors ; explains the ſubſcriptions of the Britiſh biſhops in the council of Arles ; 


ſhews the probability of ſome of them being preſcnt in the council of Nice; excellently illuſ- 
_ trates the ſtate of Arianiſm and Pelagianiſm, &c. The Pitts he.thinks (contrary to Camden's 
opinion) to have been a people origifially diſtinct from the ancient Britons ; and agrees with 


Hector Boethius, for better reaſons than ever he knew, that they were ſome of the old maritime 
inhabitants of the Baltick ſea. He teaches his reader how to judge of the antiquities and anti- 


quarics of Scotland and Ireland; and concludes with a very particular and full account of the 


great revolution in this iſland, upon the coming in of the Saxons. His preface, as we have 


already hinted, was attacked by Sir George Mackenzie; and the book itſelf by Emanuel a 
Scelſtrate, keeper of the Vatican library, in his (7) Diſſertation concerning Patriarchal and 
Metropolitical Authority. To the latter there needs no other reply, than only to tell him; 


1. The probable arguments alledged for St. Paul's preaching chriſtianity in this iſle, are not to 


be overthrown by leſs probable ones on the behalf of St. Peter: nor ſhould the man that admits - 


King Lucius's and Pope Eleutherius's epiſtles as genuine, reject the MS. account of Abbot 


Dinoth and his-monks. 2. Mr. Launoy. and Dr. Beveridge agree with Dr. Stillingfleet, in 
their expoſition of the fixth canon of the Nicene council, as well as the anonymous French 


author of the treatiſe De Diſciplina Eccleſiæ; who exactly jumps with our great prelate in his 
(1) 8vo. Lond. 168 5. (2) In Præſat. ad Orig. Brit. (3) 8vo. Lond. 1686. (4) In weonva. ad Monaſt. Angl. 


(s) Hiſt, Eccleſ, I. 3. c. 4. (6) Fol, Lond. 1685, (7) 4to. Angl. Edit. Lond, 1088. 
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Saints. 


8. Alban, 
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notion about the Suburbicarian churches. Dr. Baſire's (19) four poſitions, aſſerting the legiti- 
mate exemption of the Britiſh church from the Roman patriarchate, contain only a ſhort eſſay 
towards the proof of what we have more amply advanced, and more clearly demonſtrated, in 
the Origines; not to mention, that the greateſt part of them are borrowed from John Barnes's 
(20) Catholico-Romanus Pacificus. 

The lives of our Britiſh ſaints muſt be read with the allowance that it is uſually given to 
thoſe of our neighbouring nations; and we are not under any great difficulties to learn what 
opinion even the Romaniſts themſelves have of the writings of their monks on theſe ſubjects, 
Dolenter hoc dico, ſays (1) Melchior Canus, multo ſeverius a Laertio vitas philoſophorum ſcriptas, 
quam a Chriſtianis vitas ſanctorum, longeque incorruptius & integrins Suetonium res Cæſarum 
expoſuiſſe, quam expoſuerint Catholici, non res dico imperatorum, ſed martyrum, virginum & confeſſorum. 
It is the ſenſe of the graveſt and beſt writers of that church, and what will very well agree 
to thoſe of the times and country we are now mentioning. There cannot be bolder, nor more 
inconſiſtent miracles, than thoſe we meet with in the ſtories of St. Alban and St. Patrick : 
and the whole treaſury of legends ſeem to be outvied by the choice adventures of St. Urſula, 
and her train. To furniſh the reader with an exact liſt of all the ancient faints of this. 
iſtand, would be as edifying as to prefent him with a catalogue of the parithes of Wales, 
moft of which bear the inſcription and name of ſome one or other of them, Befides the 
general pains taken by (2) Surius and others in this matter, there are ſome who have more 
particularly treated of our Britiſh ſamts ; and others that have applied themſelves to the hiſtory 


of the life, actions, and ſufferings of ſome ſpecial hero, John Pitts (3) tells us of Johannes 


Anglicus, (who ſeems to have been a Welſhman, notwithſtanding his name) that wrote a book 
De Vitis Sanctorum Wallenſium: and we are alſo told, by a (4) brother of his, of ſomewhat 
better authority, that there is now in the library of the Engliſh College at Rome, a manuſcript 
treatiſe, of the like import, by William Good, a fugitive papiſt under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is likewiſe certain that Ricemarchus (whether (5) Biſhop of St. David's himſelf, 
or only fon to Sulgenus, biſhop of that place, or both) wrote ſuch a martyrology : though 
perhaps in the Manuſcript Lives of the Britiſh Saints, which are now in the (b) Cottonian 
Hbrary, the life of St. David is only to be afcribed to that author. In peruſing thoſe of the 
ſeveral other writers, who have made it their buſineſs to collect or inyent matter for the magni- 
tying of ſome fingle martyr, the reader will be cautious in ſeparating the chaff and good corn; 
and fo, by diſtingutſhing the monk from the hiſtorian, a good uſe may be made of theſe 
romantic ones that follow : | | 


St. Alban is our proto-martyr, and might therefore juſtly challenge the firſt place in our 


catalogue, if the method of the alphabet, which ſhall be our guide, had not given it him. 


His lite has been the ſubject of ſome learned pens, and of ſome that were otherwiſe. The firſt 


that we hear of was a (7) perſon of good abilities, who wrote about the year 390, but had 
the modeſty to conceal his name. This work was tranſlated into Latin by (8) Will. Albanenſis, 
a monk of St. Alban's, who afterwards prevailed with his brother (9) Ralph de Dunſtable, to 
turn it into heroic verſe, Unwon, an old prieſt well ſkilled in the ancient Britiſh language, 
tranſlated another ſuch volume, but of much greater antiquity, at the requeſt of Abbot 
Admar, about the year 970, whereof we have a notable account given by (10) Matt. Paris, 
who is alſo (11) reported to have written two books of the martyrdom of St. Alban and St. 
Amphibalus. Dr. Watts could not meet with them; and indeed Pitts is not very conſiſtent in 
the account he gives of them; for he elſewhere tells us, that a certain modeſt gentleman, who 
calls himſelf (12) Miſerorum Simpliciſſimus, wrote theſe ſame books, which were tranflated 


(19) Ancient Liberty of the Britannick Church, 12mo. Lond. 1661. (20) $8vo. Oxon. 1680, (1) Loc. Com. 
lib. 11. cap. 6. (2) De Sanctor. Hiſt. tom. 7. Fol. Colon. 1576. & Collect. Hiſt. Sanct. Edit. Lovan. 1485. 
(3) P. 868. Ubi & Liber MS. extare dicitur in Bibl. Gu. Copi. (4) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 182. (5) Vid. 
Uſſerii Antiq. Brit. Eecleſ. page 3. & H. Wharton, Præf. ad Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. page 25. (6) Veſpaſianus, A. 14. 
(7) Pitts, p. 103. Vid. etiam Uſſer. Antiq. p. 80. (8). Bibl. Cott. Fauſtina, B. 4. (9) Ibid. Claudius, E. 4. 
(10) In Vit. Abbatum 8. Albani Edit. Wats, page 41. (11) Joh. Pitts, p. 339, 887. (12) In the concluſion of 


that tranſlated by W. Alban, the author calls himſelt Miſer, and Peccator ultimus: and this is what M. Paris tranſlated 
into French, Uſſer. Antiq. p. 82, 83. Bibl. Cott, Otho, D. 8. 
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into French verſe by M. Paris; as they were afterwards into Engliſh metre by John Lydgate. PART 
The lateſt writer of his life is Stephen Gourmeline, a (13) Corniſh man, who is faid to have II. 
publiſhed ſomething of that kind about the year 1585. 

St, Columba's lie tranſlated out of Corniſh, was in the hands of M. Roſcarrock, who com- S. Co- 
municated it to (14) Mr. Camden; and thereby convinced him of an error, which he had lumba. 
advanced in ſome of the firſt editions of his Britannia, that St. Columb's, a market town in 
Cornwal, had its name from Columbanus the famous Scotch apoſtle. 

St. David's had almoſt as many pen-men as St. Alban's. The oldeſt, ſays (15) Bollandus, 8. David. 

is the Utrecht manuſcript, which he publiſhes. The next to this he hiaks that in Coldanus, 
which he believes to be that Which was written by Ricemarchus, and is now publiſhed by (16) 
Mr. Wharton. This induſtrious perſon obſerves, that, out of this, all the latter writers of his 
life have tranſcribed their treatiſes 3 particularly Giraldus (17) Cambrenſis; who. omits ſome 
miracles, but gives new ones in lieu of them, and is, with the like freedom, epitomized by 
John of Tynmouth and Capgrave. For this reaſon, he has thought it ſufficient to give us 
Giraldus intire; adding only what he was pleaſed to omit in that of (18) Ricemarchus. 

. Dubricius, Archbiſhop of Caerleon, is beholden to one Benedict, Monk of Gloceſter, S. Dubri- 
who 15 ſuppoſed to have written his life about the middle of the twelfth century. This is alſo Cius. 
publiſhed by the ſame learned perſon, who (19) acknowledges he paſted over ſome fulſome 
miracles, and gueſſes that its author borrowed his beſt materials from Geoffrey of Llandaff, 
whoſe manuſcript hiſtory of this faint was in the ſame volume, out of which this is given us. 

St. Germanus's embaſſies, under Pope Celeſtine, have been treated on at large Dy ſome s. Germa- 
foreigners, and others of our own nation: of whoſe performances the inquiſitive reader will nus. 
have a better account from our great (20) Abp. Uſher, than I can pretend to give him. 

St. Kentigern (better known to our northern borderers by the name of St. Mungo) had 5 8. Kenti- 


life largely written by Joſceline, a monk of Fournes in Lancaſhire, whoſe book is now in Sir gern. 


John Cotton's library: but whether that which was written by his ſcholar (1) St. Aſaph, be 
any-where extant, I dare not take upon me to determine. Joſceline ſays, that in his paſſage 
berwixt Clyddeſdale and Wales, he built a church at Crosfeld in Cumberland. The pariſh 


church of Crofthwait, in that county, 1s indeed dedicated to St. Kenrigern 3 ; and ſo is that of 
Caldbeck, in its neighbourhood, both in the foreſaid road. 


St. Lupus was Germanus's colleague in the notable undertaking for confounding of the 8. Lupus. 
Pelagian hereſy, and re-eſtabliſnment of catholiciſm in this iſland; and has been particularly 
obliged by an (2) anonymous writer of his lite. 


St, Ninian (who by our neighbours on the borders of Scotland is corruptly called Ringen, S. Ninian. 
and is remembered in our nine churches in Weſtmoreland) is (3) reported to have had his won- 


ders recorded by Ealred, Abbot of Rievaulx; which is not ſo certain, as that his life was 
ſometime (4) extant and pretty common in Ireland, 
St. Patrick, the great (5) apoſtle of Ireland, is challenged by the monks of Glaſtonbury ; 8. Patrick. 
and therefore may be reckoned indifferently either a Britiſh or Irith ſaint. Under the former 
denomination we muſt believe that his hiſtory was written by (6) Giraldus Cambrenſis; and 
uader the latter by Joſceline and (7) Rich. Stanyhurſt. 
St, Teliau (or Eliud, St. David's ſucceſſor in his archbiſhoprick) had his life penned by S. Teliau, 
Geoffrey of (8) Landaff, brother to Urbane, biſhop of that fee, about the beginning of the 
twelfth century; whole treatiſe is ſtill to be had at large in an (9) old regiſter book of 


that church. 


(13) Pitts, 784. (14) Vid. Camd. Epiſt. p. 91. & Britan. Edit. noviſ. p. 10. (15) Act. Sanctor. Martyr, 
lib. 1. § 1. num. 5. (16) Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. p. 645. (17) Ibid. p. 628. Bibl. Cott. Vie llius, E. 7. (18) Bibl. 
Cott. Veſpatianus, A. 14. (19) Vid. Præfat. at vol. 2. Angl. Sacr. p. 26. & deinde, p. 654, 655, (20) Antiq. 
Brit. Ecclef. p. 175. (1) Bale, Cent. 1. cap. m. 53. & Pitts, p. 103. (2) Antiq. Brit. Eccleſ. p. 176. (3) Vid. 


Pitts, p. 229, 230. (4) Uſſerii Antiq. p. 347. (5) Abp. Uſher mentions an old MS. Life of this Saint in the 
library at Lovain, which quotes ſome paſſages out of his own writings. See his Letters, p. 1. (6) Pitts, 55 279 


280. & Pref, ad Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. p. 23. (7) vo. Antwerp, 1587. (8) Bibl. Cott, Ve ſpaſianus, A. 14» 


(9) Vi d. Uſterii Ant. Brit, p. 44» 
St. 
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PART St. Urſula, and her eleven thouſand companions, had reaſon to expect to have their ſtory 
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fride. 
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mouth. 
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handed down to poſterity in a method peculiar to themſelves; and therefore (about thirteen 


ages after their martyrdom) they deputed one Verena to'bring hither a true relation of their 
ſufferings. This ſhe punctually revealed to one Elizabeth, a nun of Schafthauſen, who pub- 
liſhed (with the great applauſe of the monks of Cologn, who ſet her on work) her (10) viſions 
on this occaſion. : 8 

St. Winefride's miracles (and the many glorious cures done by her well in Flintſhire, were 
regiſtered by (11) Robert, Prior of Shrewſbury, who, about the year 1140, tranſlated her 
relicks to his own convent : ſo that it is juſtly (12) wondered how Giraldus Cambrenſis came to 
take no notice of this ſacred fountain, in his Itinerary of Wales, which was penned many years 


after. The wonder will increaſe, when we conſider that, long before the prior's time, her 


life was written by (13) Elerius, a monk of St. Aſaph, who himſelf, about the middle of the 
ſeventh century, inſtructed her in the monaſtic rules; and had the comfort of ſeeing her fo 


 preat a proficient as firſt to turn nug, afterwards to become an abbeſs, and, in the end, a 


martyr under the tyranny of Carodocus. Whatever is now become of this ſame Elerius's per- 
formance, we are ſure that there are ſtill extant ſeveral other lives of this faint: as, 1. One 


anonymous, of confiderable age, in the (14) Cotton library. 2. A larger, written by Robert, 


Prior of Shrewſbury, about the year 1140, when the bones of St. Winefride are ſuppoſed to 
have been newly tranſlated to that monaſtery. This, with the hiſtory of the ſaid tranſlation, 


may be ſeen (bound together, and thence conjectured to be written by the fame author) in the 


(15) public library at Oxford, 3. J. Tynmouth's, tranſcribed by Capgrave, and abbreviated 


by Surius. 4. A ſhort one in Engliſh metre, lately printed from the Bodleyan (16) manuſcript. 


The ſecond of theſe was tranſlated into Engliſh about eighty years ago, and publiſhed by J. F. 
a Jeſuit, whoſe pains were kindly accepted by the popiſh gentry in North Wales, in whoſe 
families the book was no ſtranger. This had lately a (17) re-1mpreffion, as the publiſher calls 


it; which was doubtleſs intended for the ſervice of thoſe zealous pilgrims, who, as he obſerves, 
croud into the town of Holy Well in the travelling ſeaſons. Hereupon it was thought not 


altogether unſeaſonable for a proteſtant (who had ſome particular concern for that place) to be 
a little zealous for his religion alſo, when ſuperſtition had ſo many votartes :” and therefore he 
immediately gave the world a (18) ſecond edition of this life, with ſome hiſtorical obſervations 
made thereon. The Jeſuit's doſe of miracles, thus corrected, will, I dare undertake, have an 
agreeable reliſh with any true Engliſh reader of a proper warmth, either of affection for the 
reaſonableneſs of our eſtabliſhed faith, or of averſion to the dotages of popery. 


Abſtracts of theſe lives, and many others, which are either now loſt, or at leaſt have not 


come to my knowledge, may be had in the voluminous work of John of Tymouth's (19) 
Sanctilogium Britanniæ, which gives the beſt and largeſt account, that is any where extant, of 
the lives of our Britiſh, Engliſh, Scotch, and Irith ſaints. The whole is a collection of ſuch 
paflages as related to theſe holy perſons, out of his Hiſtoria Aurea, mentioned in the firſt part 
of this work: and this, perhaps, gave occaſion to Mr. Pitts to ſplit the Sanctilogium into a 


Majus and Minus, and to provide a pair of ( 20) Appendices Martyrologu to bind up with 


theſe two books. There is an ancient and fair copy of it in the (21) Cottonian library; at 
the end whereof we have this note: Hunc librum dedit Dominus Thomas de la Marc, Abbas 
Alonaſterit Sti, Albani Anglorum Proto-Martyris, Deo Eccleſiæ B. Ampbibali de Redburn ; ut fratres 
beiden en curſu exiſtentes per cus lefturam polerint cæliſtibus inſtrui, & per ſanctorum exempla vir- 
tulibus inſigniri. os ao | d 

John Capgrave, provincial of the Auguſtine friars, and confeſſor to the famous Humphrey, 
Duke of Gioceſter, epitomized Tynmouth's book, adding here and there ſeveral fancies and 
inierpolations of his own, It was tranflated into Epgliſh by Caxton, and firſt printed in the 


(10) Svo. Paris 1513. & Colon. Agrip. 1628. (11) Bale, Cent. 2. cap. 76. (12) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 605. 
663) J. Pitts, p. 109. (14) Claudius, A. 5. (15) MSS. Laudd. lib. 21. fol. 140. (16) Bibl. Bodl. ſup. Art. 
A. &c. 72. fol. 189. (17) 8vo. ib. 1712 (18) 8%. Ib. 1514. (ig) MS. in Bibl. Cott. Tiberius, E. 1. 
(20) J. Pitts, p. o. (24) fin, BD. ts . ; 
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year 1516; fince which time it has been frequently re-printed, both here, and beyond the ſeas, 
and is common in the families of our gentlemen of the Roman communion, He is not 
quite ſo modeſt as his principal John of Tynmouth, who ſometimes (20) prefaces a miracle of 
a more than ordinary ſize, with leaving his reader to a liberty of believing or diſbelieving, as his 
own reaſon ſhall guide him. But, fo far is both Capgrave and his tranſlator from any thing of 
this baſhful temper, that they always load a man's faith with more than it well can carry. For ex- 
ample; the ſtory of St. Urſula and her eleven thouſand virgins was thought, in former times, a 
ſufficient glorious army of martyrs; but Mr. Caxton aſſures us, there were alſo fifteen thouſand 
men that ſuffered with them, and ſo the whole company conſiſted of no leſs than 26,000. This 


part of the hiſtory was vouched to him by the men of Cologn, who ſeem to have had ſome 
farther revelation ſince the days of Tynmouth and Capgrave. 


oo, a 3 A | 


Hiſtorians of the ENGLISH Church, from the Coming in of AUGUsTINE 
= the Monk, to the Conqueſt, 


FH converſion of our Saxon anceſtors happened at a time when learning run very low, 
and when a general credulity and want of thought gave opportunity to the monks of 


coming their legendary fables, and obtruding them upon the world for true and unqueſtionable 


hiſtory ; ſo that the main part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtory (if we may ſo call it) of thoſe ages, 
is to be had amongſt the lives of our Engliſh ſaints, which are much of a piece with thoſe of 
the Britiſh already mentioned. The account that (1) Auguſtine gave Pope Gregory of the 
ſucceſs of his apoſtleſhip in Kent, is hardly extant: but we have the queries he put to that 
holy father, with the Pope's anſwers, in (2) Bede, from whom ſeveral of our later hiſtorians have 
tranſcribed them. Both the queſtions and anſwers are plain enough, and of no great moment 
yet I think Bale's cenſure a little too ſevere, when he affirms that they are Omnis Evangelii atque 
Legis Eruditionis vacuæ, immo ineptiſſimæ. N | 
In truth, venerable Bede is the only perſon of thoſe times, that deſerves the name of an eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian, there having not been many of his contemporaries furniſhed with either learn- 
ing or judgment ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking. The account which (3) himſelf gives of his 
own life, is, that he was born within the territories (op Sunvoplanve, ſays the Saxon paraphraſe) 
of the moneſtary of St, Peter and St. Paul at Weremouth and Jarrow, where he was afterwads 
educated. That he was, when ſeven years old, committed to the care of Abbot Benedict; that 
he was ordained deacon at nineteen, and prieſt at thirty, by St. John of Beverly; that from 
thenceforth he continued ſtill in the ſame Monaſtery to the fifty-ninth year of his age. Here he 
employed himſelf in writing commentaries on the ſcriptures, and diſtinct treatiſes upon almoſt 
every part of learning, moſt of which are ſtill extant. What we are at preſent concerned in, is, his 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this Iſland, in five books, which have had many (4) impreſſions in Latin, 
the language wherein he penned them. It is plain he had ſeen and peruſed ſeveral chronicles of 
the Engliſh kings before his own time, witneſs that expreſſion, (5) Unde cunctis placuit Regum tem- 
pora computantibus, &c. But he firſt attempted an account of their church affairs, and kept cor- 
reſpondence in the other kingdoms of the heptarchy, the better to enable him to give a true 


ſtate of chriſtianity throughout the whole nation. He treats indeed moſt largely of the converſion 


(20) Vid. Cl. Uſſerii Antiq. p. 10. 1t. & 332. (1) Bale, Fol. m. 35. (2) Eccleſ. Hift, lib. 1 cap. 27. 
pag. (See Edit. Wheloc.) 492. (4) Svo. Antwerp, 1550. Heidelb. 1587. Colon. 


M of 


(3) Ad fin. lib. 5. Hiſt, Ecclel. 
1601, &c. (5) Lib. 3. cap. 1. 
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PART of Northumberland, and the progreſs of religion in that Kingdom ; but always intermixes what 
II. other relations he could borrow from books, or learn from ſuch living teſtimonics as he believed 
to be credible. Some have cenſured his hiſtory as compoſed with too great partiality, favour- 
ing, on all occaſions, the Saxons, and depreſſing the Britains. Such a charge is not wholly ground- 
leſs. He muſt be pardoned for ſtuffing it here and there, with thumping miracles, the natural 
product of the zeal and ignorance of his age, eſpecially fince ſo little truth was to be had 
of the ſaints of thoſe days, that there was a ſort of neceſſity of filling up books of this kind 
with ſach pleaſant legends, as the chat of the country, or a good invention, would afford 
a man, It is worth our obſervation, that none of the writers of his own life have mentioned 
one ſingle miracle wrought by him, becauſe they had enough of truth to relate; not but that 
we may boldly reckon him (as a foreign miniſter is ſaid once to have done) a much better ſaint 
than many of thoſe Thaumaturgi, that we read of in his hiſtory, There was a paraphraſe 
very early made of it in the Engliſh Saxon tongue, which has been printed (6) together with 5 
the orignal Latin text; but whether it was done by the famous King Alfred, or ſome other f. 
hand, we are not very certain. Mr. Wheloc dares not be poſitive; yet thinks it very (7) pro- 2 
bable, that it was the work of that great monarch, to whom (in his title-page) he has confi- 
dently aſcribed it. Sir John Spelman (8) proves him the author, from a diftich in the front 
of that very manuſcript, out of which Mr, Wheloc afterwards publiſhed it ; which runs thus, 
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Hiſtoricus quondam fecit me Bæda Latinum, 
Alfred Rex Saxo tranſtulit ille prius. 


Indeed, he is commonly fo reputed ; and particularly by (9)' one, who of all men now liv- 
ing, is the beſt able to give a character of the performance, which the reader will be pleaſed 
to have in his own words. Nil Regiis verfionibus per fectius dici poſſit. Bone Deus! Quam in 

- lis nativus, facilis & ſimplex ſermo! Pracipue in Ecclefiaſtice Hiſtorig Bede Paraphraſi; cu- 
jus auguſtiſſimum aufForem, ſive dictionis in ea puritatem, five perſpicuitatem ſtyli, frve hypotypoſen 
illam miram, qua res omnes quaſi ob oculos legentis ponit, ſpectes, Cæſari in dicende equalem cenſebis. 
The publiſher of this noble monument has beautified his edition with ſome learned annotations 
of his own, wherein he takes frequent occafion to ſhew, in what points of doctrine our Saxon 
anceſtors differed from the preſent members of the Roman church, and agreed with thoſe of 
the reformed. If we live to ſee this paraphraſe reprinted, (and why ſhould we deſpair ?) it will 
have conſiderable enlargements from the excellent notes of Fr. Junius, (10) who has carried 
his animadverſions and illuſtrations through the whole work; and ſome advantage may be 
given it from a manuſcript copy in (11) Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford, which Mr. Wheloc 
never ſaw, The hiſtory itſelf was tranſlated into Engliſh by (12) Tho. Stapleton, a doctor of 
divinity in the univerſity of Lovain; but, as on other occaſions he has ſhewn himſelf too par- 
tially inclined to ſerve the intereſts of his own church, ſo we have here (13) ſometimes juſt 
cauſe to complain that he does not deal fairly and honeſtly with us. Richard Lavingham, 
Prior of the Carmelite monaſtery at Briſtol, and a mighty writer in divinity about the latter 
end of the fourteenth century, is (14) reported to have epitomized Bede's hiſtory, beginning 
his work with Britannia, cui quondam Albion, &c. There is ſuch an abſtract added in Wheloc's 
edition, with a continuation to the year 766, which perhaps may be the fame, for, though it 
does not begin with theſe words, Bede himſelf begins with ſuch as are very like them; and to 
confound two writers, if they appear under the ſame cover, is no great traſgreſſion in my au- 
thor. There is another anonymous continuer of this hiſtory, who deſcends below the conqueſt, 
and whoſe book (now in MS. in the public library at Oxford) is quoted by tome of our moſt 
learned (15) writers. | | | 
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(6) Fol. Cantabr. 1644. (7) In Prafat. ad Lect. (8) Zlfredi Mag. vit. p. 166. (9) G. Hickes, in Præfat. 
ad Gram, Anglo-Sax. p. 12. Edit. 4. (10) Inter Godd. MSS.. Junianos. Oxon. (11) Vid. Not. in Ælfr. m. 
vit. p. 166. (12) Svo. Aniverp, 1565. (13) Vid. dit. Wheloc. p. 29, & 115. (14) J. Pitts, p. 5 34. (15) Guil, 
Somner, Antiq. Cantuar, p. 157. Hiſt, Oxon, lib. 1. p. 49. | 
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All that looked like truth in Bede's collections, and was purely eccleſiaſtical, was remitted 
into the firſt volume of Sir Henry Spelman's (16) councils; to which were added ſuch other 
genuine remains, of the Saxon church, as that induſtrious and truly religious Knight could 
any where meet with, This good work was undertaken at the entreaty of Abp. Abbot, and 
his ſucceſſor, Laud; and mightily encouraged by Biſhop Andrews, who had thoughts of en- 
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gaging in it himſelf. Many of the notes are owing to Abp. Uſher, who ſeems to have furniſhed 


the author with more than were publiſhed, He is mightily perplexed in ſome of them, when he 
comes to reconcile the times of the kings and biſhops mentioned together in the laws; and the 
difficulties increaſe upon him, by his adhereing too ſtifly to biſnop Goodwin's and Sir H. Savil's 
authority, Had he had the compleat Saxon chronicle, (eſpecially with the advantages of ſuch 
accurate indices, as are now publiſhed with it) theſe miſts would have vaniſhed more rea- 
dily, and he would have had much fewer achroniſms to diſturb him. He confeſſes, he often 
follows blind guides, and is therefore apprehenſive of the danger he is in of leading his 
reader into the ſame ditch with himſelf.“ Some laws, he acknowledges, were omitted, (he 


knows not well by what misfortune) which were even in his own poſſeſſion, and others were 


communicated by his friends, (chiefly the learned primate of Armagh) when it was too late to 
inſert them in their proper places. His tranſlations are moſtly Lambard's, which we have al- 


ready obſerved to be incorrect. Where thoſe failed him, he made uſe of W. L'Ifle, and 


ſometimes his ſon Sir John Spelman, who ſeems to have underſtood our ancient language 


better than his father, He had alſo great aſſiſtances from Mr. Stevens, a perſon eminently 
{killed in our Engliſh antiquities, and who, for his good ſervices in the edition of this very 
book, is (17) ſaid to have had a prebend of Lincoln procured for him by Abp. Laud. There 
are ſeveral miſtakes in the very titles of his chapters. I ſhall only inſtance in two: 1, (18) 
Aideari Regis Anglorum Charta de Oſwaldes-Law, hoc eſt, de giciendis Clericis Uxoratis, & in- 
troducendis Monachis. It is known, St, Oſwald was canonized for his inveterate hatred of ſe— 
cular and married clergy ; and for that he helped to enact ſevere laws againſt them, But none 
of theſe were ever called by the name of Oſwald's Law; which fignifies no more than a certain 
hundred of that name in the county of Worceſter, whereof we have this account in an old 


regiſter of that church: (19) 1dem Rex [Mdgaris] fecit de tribus centuriatibus, ſe. Welverdes- 


Lawe, & Wiburneto, (qui erant epiſcopi) & de Chutberes-Lawe, (qui erat Prioris & Conventus ) 


unum centuriatum, i. e. hundredum: Deditq ; Beato Oſwaldo, & ejus ſurceſſoribus, eandem Per omnia 
libertatem perpetuo paſſidendam, quam ipſe Rex habuit in ſuis hundredis. Et vocatur Oſwaldes- 
Lawe, So that here is a very unfortunate miſtake, and of the ſame nature with that we have 
already obſerved of Denelege, &c. in the firſt part, I wonder we never had any mention of 
the laws of the Picts, as well as thoſe of the Danes; fince we read of (20) Pithland-Law 
in Hector Boethius, of the like ſignification with the former. 2. The proof that a learned 
perſon (1) alledges for Ameſbury being in the primitive ages of Engliſh writers called 


Urbs Ambroſii, is not concluſive; for the title there referred to is manifeſtly Sir Henry's own, 


his author mentioning only Ambreſbyrig, which may admit of another fignification than Urbs 
Ambrofii It may be as well, and it was as anciently tranflated, Mons Ambrii. We wait 
impatiently for a new edition of theſe councils ; and the worthy undertaker (if God pleaſe to 
bleſs him and us with the continuance of his health) will amply anſwer our expectations. 
He will be able, out of Junius's collections, and other dormant manuſcripts, to make large 
additions, and to inſert them, appoſitely tranſlated, in their proper places. He will finiſh 
the pains which Mr. Somner long fince took (2) to collate all the Saxon pieces already printed, 
with the original MSS. and to collect the tranſlation, He will give us neceſſary pretaces to 
the whole, ſubjoin a convenient gloſſary, and in a word, do all that is requiſite to the 
rendering of ſuch a work as compleat as we can with it. ET 


(16) Fol. Lond. 1639. (17) Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. lib, 2. p. 223. Vide etiam ipſius H. Spel. Præſat. ad Le, 
(18) Pag. 432. & 434. (19) Regiſt. MS. Cœnob. Wigorn, in Monalt, Angl. Tom. 1. p. 120. (20) Vid. 
Ulern Antiq. p. 350. (1) W. Kennet, Paroch. Antiq. p. 24. (2) later MSS, Somner, in Bibl. Cantuar. 
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We have the greater cauſe to wait with patience for the finiſhing of this laborious deſign, 
ſince the want is already, in a great meaſure, ſupplied by the learned Dr. Inett, chanter of 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, in his (3) Origines Anglicanæ; which is intended, as the 
title imports, for a continuation of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this kingdom from that period 


of time wherein Dr. Stillingfleet concludes his Origines Britannice. He begins with the 


ſtate of religion in Great-Britain, when in the fifth century, the natives unfortunately called in. 
the Saxons, who were ſoon diſpoſed to receive chriſtianity, on a different foot from that whereon 
it ſtood in the Britiſh Church. Having ſet the whole frame of Auguſtine the monk's miſſion in 
a proper light, he proceeds to the forming of Engliſh dioceſles ; the holding of national ſynods, 
for the better regulation of the doctrine and manners of the clergy and laiety; the incorpora- 
tion of the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtates ; the foundation and opulent endowment of monaſteries ; 
and the gradual introduction of ſeveral Roman corruptions in the faith. After theſe, we ſee the 
like encroachments in matters of diſcipline, by obliging our metropolitans to fetch their palls, 
as badges of their vaſſalage, from the popes, ſubjecting even our kings themſelves to papal in- 
terdicts; fomenting of inveterate diſſentions betwixt the regulars and feculars; and encou- 
raging of diſloyal and traiterous pilgrimages. Throughout the whole book, the author con- 
tinues the thread of his diſcourſe with that evenneſs of ftile, and handſome connection of all. 
the parts of his ſtory, as if there were as good vouchers for the intire hiſtories of thoſe diſtant 
ages, as can be had for the times within memory, Theſe latent evidences, as I ſaid, the reader 
may hope to ſee produced very ſhortly; and theſe, added to the Doctor's marginal .autho- 
rities, will demonſtrate the certainty of ſeveral ſprings of action in this hiſtory, which ſome: 
have hitherto taken to be only conjectural. 1 SIE 

When this is done, we ſhall have no occaſion to fearch any further for the hiſtory of our: 
Engliſh Saxon church ; unleſs the lives of the ſaints of thoſe times, which are very numerous, 
will afford us ſome little ſupplies, together with what the reader will find confidered in other. 


chapters. I pretend not to any certain account of the Vitæ variorum ſanctorum, written by 
(4) Egwine, Biſhop of Worceſter, and founder of the abbey of Eveſham ; thoſe of Oſbert 
Clarentius, (prior of Weſtminſter, A. D. 1136) are ſaid to be in the library of Bennet Col- 


lege; and Henry of Huntingdon's, in that of the Jeſuits at Antwerp. There are two books 
of theſe lives, in the Saxon language, in Cotton's library; whereof the one was written by 
Alfric, and the other by an anonymous author. I know not but they may be the fame 
with two ſmall treatiſes amongſt Junius's Saxon tranſcripts, de Sanctis in Anglia ſepultis. 
His Menologium alſo (which is a Kalendar of thoſe ancient ſaints, and was. tranſcribed by him. 
out of two old copies. in the Cottonian and Bennet libraries) is a piece which he thought 
highly valuable, and which he ſometimes refers to under the titles of Martyrologium and 
Faſti Anglo-Saxonici. Some of their lives are deſcribed. at large in the Old Homilies ;; 


though the main of all thoſe ſtories comes uſually out of Bede's ſhop. I his is obſervable in 


the Homilies. on St. Edmund and St. Cuthbert in Bodley's library; on St. Cuthbert, St. 
Arheldrytha, St. Bennet jun. and St, Oſwald, in the public library at Cambridge; on St. 
Ceadda amongſt Mr. Junius's manuſcripts ; and on St. Cuthbert, St. Swithin, and St. Ethel- 
getha, in that of Bennet college. Other general hiſtorians of this kind, befides John-of Tyn- 
mouth and Capgrave, already mentioned, we have not many. John Wilſon's Martyrology is. 
not much to be heeded ;. ſince an unqueſtionable (5) judge of theſe matters has thought fit to- 
beſtow the epithet of Nugivendulus upon its author. And I know not what greater regard: 
can be had to Tho. Fuller's (6) great friend, father Jerome Porter, and. his: Flowers of the 
Saints. Particular lives may be ranked. in the following order 


St. Aldhelm's is moſt copioufly written by W. of Malmeſbury, whoſe Fifth Book of the 


Englith Biſhops is almoſt entirely upon this ſubject. It has been lately publiſhed, both by Dr. 
Gale, and Mr. Wharton; whereof the former is (7) faid to have employed a careleſs. 


Fol, Lond. 1704. (4) Pitts, p. 121, 205, 212. (5) Uſher, Antiq. Eccleſ. p. roy. (6) Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
hb, I. p. 49+ lib 2. p.91. & c. (7) Vid, Eaſt, Ded,, ad Ang, Sacr. vol 2. & Pratat, ad Lect. p. 1, 2. 
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amanuenſis ; and the other confeſſes he tranſcribed a very faulty copy. Be that matter as it will, 
berwixt the two we may hope for an entire book; whereas Father (7) Mabillon gave us only an 
imperfect abſtract. Of what authority this writer is to be reckoned, we have already been 
acquainted : it is in this treatiſe, chiefly, that his credit flags, and that he falls below him- 
ſelt. Perveniſſet ad ſummam laudem, ſays (8) Dr. Gale, i carbaſa ſua non impleſſet poetico furore , 

i veritatem hiſtoric fabul:s officiefis non contaminaſſet ; fi de ſplendore & dulcedine Aldelmi minus prolixe 
iudicaſſet. We are not ſure the like was done for this renowned prelate by Egwine, Daniel, 
his contemporary Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Alfred, Abbot of Malmeſbury ; though Pitts 90 
affirms it: nor can we tell what is become of thoſe that were written by Oſmund of Saliſbury, 


* 


or Eadmerus, which (10) Mabillion vouches for with the ſame affurance. 


St. Auguſtine's is (11) reported to have been treated on by venerable Bede, in a very large 
volume, the manuſcript copy whereof is ſaid to be in Walter Cope's library, Bede (12) 
himſelf ſays, he corrected a falſe tranſlation of the Life of St. Anaſtaſius ; which I am apt to 
think is the ground-work of this ſtory, There is hardly ſo good an one for (13) Nothelmus's 
three treatiſes of his Life, Miracles, and Tranſlation z which were undertaken at the joint 
inſtances of Bede and Alcuinus.. It is cnough, that we have a bigger and a leſs hiſtory of him, 
as well as two other like treatiſes on his miracles, written by Gotſeline, fometime Monk of 
Canterbury; the former whereof 1s publiſhed by (14) Mabillon, and the latter by (15) Mr. 


Wharton. 
St. Cedda's was either penned by Daniel (16) Biſhop of the Weſt- Saxons; ; or, which is the 


ſame thing, to Bale and Pitts, ſome particulars of it were by that prelate communicated to Bede, 


who took « care to tranſmit them into his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 

St. Cuthbert's has been treated on at large by a great many hands: it was firſt engaged in by 
vencrable Bede himſelf, in a particular (17) tract; wherein he has omitted no miracle that 
could well be ſwallowed, even by the greedy faith of his own age. He wrote it firſt in heroic 
verſe, and afterwards in proſe, It is alſo (18) faid to have been compiled by Laurence Monk, and 
Precentor of Durham, as it certainly was by Reginald (19) another monk of that church, 
Archbiſhop Uther (20) quotes a manuſcript life of this ſaint collected out of the Iriſh hiſtories ; 
and there 1s another in Engliſh metre, anſwerable to the forementioned Latin poetry, in the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carlifle's library at Naworth. Many more are in (1) other 
libraries. But that which I would eſpecially recommend to my reader, for his diverſion, and 
a pleaſant entertainment, is the printed (2) Legend of St. Cuthbert, with the Antiquities of the 


Church of Durham, which was publiſhed by B. R. a gentleman of the old (3) Lord Fairfax's 
retinue, but written by one Robert Flecghe: ſometimes Fellow of Corpus Chriſt College in 


Oxford. The latter part of the title mig ht have been ſpared, fince there 1s not much in it, 


that will any way illuſtrate the antiquities of that church: but the ſaint's own hiſtory is prettily 


compoſed, in a good orderly method, and handfome ſtile, intermixed with great variety of 
learning, and witty reflections. The publiſher did not do his author juſtice : for, beſides the 
concealing his name, he (4) omitted a great many conſiderable paſſages, all his quotations, 
and a learned preface. All theſe defects have been lately ſupplied from the author's own 
manuſcript, by Dr. Tanner, who has alſo added fome curious notes and obſcryations of his 
own. This piece he has had, for ſome time, ready for the preſs : and, methinks, the mem- 
bers of that great cathedral, which owes ſo much to the memory of this faint, Hhould en- 
courage and countenance his pains. 

St. Dunſtan's wonders were as famous in the weſt, as St. Cuthbert's in the North, and 
have been as duly recorded. This was firſt done by Pridferth, Monk of Ramſey, who was his 


(7) Act. Bened. Sæc. 4. par. I. p. 726. (8) Præfat. ad Hiſt, xv. p. 11. (9) Pag. 121, 144, 180. (10) Præfat. 
ad Act. Bened. Sæc. 4. . Pitts, p. 136. (Tz) Hiſt, Eccleſ, Edit. Wheloc, pag. 494. (13) Pitts, p. 141. 
(14) Act. Bened. Sæc. 1. p. 4 (15) Angl. Sac. vol. 2. p. 56. (16) Pitts, p. 144. (17) Inter opera ejus. 
(18) J. Pitts, page. 122. (19) BW. Ros Claudius, D. 4. (20) Antiq. Eccleſ. p. 489. & Bibl. Cott. Otho, D. 14. 
(1) Ibid. Nero, A. 2. Vitellius, E. 1. (2) 8vo. Lond. 1663. (3) Ath. Oxon, vol. 1. p. 455. (4) Vid. D. Tho. 
Marſhal, Præfat. ad Obſervat. in Evang. 9 pag. 192. 
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contemporary, and whoſe treatiſe is publiſhed in the (5) Antwerp collection. This was after- 
wards epitomized and beautified with a ſet of new miracles, by (6) Adalard, at the command 
of St, Elphegus, to whom it is dedicated. This is alſo publiſhed with the former. Out of 
theſe two, and ſome other helps, Othern, a very learned Monk and Precentor of Canterbury, 


about the year 1704, compoſed a couple of elegant treatiſes; in one of which he gives us the 


Life, and in the other the poſthumous Miracles of St. Dunſtan, The former of thcie was pub- 
lihech by (7) Mr. 2 36 and both of them by Monſieur (8) Mabillon. 
St. Edmund, King of the Eaſt-Angles, has been celebrated in Saxon by Abbot (9) Alfric; ; 
and in old Engl in b by John (10) Lydgate Monk of Bury, Both Bale and Pitts tell us a formal 
ſtory or one Burchardus, a Dorſetthire hermit, whoſe company was much affected by Fremund 
ſon of King Offa, w hoſe life, after he was martyred by the Danes, he took the pains to write z 
and (11) Bale pretends to have ſeen it. This very life is quoted by John (12) Stow, who ſays it is 
the life of St. Edmund, and that Burchard was ſecretary to King Offa. It is alſo written by 


(ig) William, Monk of Croyland ; and more fully penned, at the requeſt of King Æthelred 


8. Elphe- 
$US, 


S. Ethel- 
bert, 


S. Ethel- 
reda. 


and St. Dunſtan, by the famous Abbot Floriacenſis, about the year of our Lord 985. And, 
ſoon after the conqueſt, another book of his miracles was compoſed by A Herman. 
The two laſt are bound up in (14) one volume; with ſeveral other pieces relating to the 
monaſteries of St. Edmondibury and Ely, 


St. Elphegus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury „ Who was alſo murdered by the Danes, is indebted 


to the above-mentioned Oibern whole two books on his pathon.. and tranflation are tilt 


15) extant. | 
St, Ethelbert was flain by King Offa, A. D. 793, and had afterwards the honour of being 
reputed a martyr. To him the old church of Hereford was dedicated; and therefore Gyraldus 


Cambrenſis, who was ſometime canon there, took the pains to write his (16) lite, among many 
others that his teeming pen has given us. 


St. Ethelreda, commonly called St. Audry, was the famous virgin queen to Epbert King 


of Northumberland, and firſt foundreſs of a religious houſe at Ely. Upon this latter ſcore, 
ſhe has her life largely treated on by (17) Thomas, a Monk of that city; part whereof has only 


been publiſhed BY (18) Mabillion, to whom we are likewiſe indebted for (19) Wulſtan's life of 


S. George. 


S. Guth-: 


lac. 


St. Ethelwold. 


St. George. Though neither Tynmouth nor . mention him amongſt © our Engliſh 
ſaints, yet we meet with him in both our old Saxon Legendaries, I cannot promiſe the reader 
that he will have any great ſtock of Engliſh hiſtory in his life: but it is written at large by 


(20) Dr. Heylin, who defigned to have obliged, for ever, our knights of the garter, by ſuch 


a ſignal ſervice to the memory of the great guardian ſaint and protector of their order. Out of 
this claborate book have been ſtolen (1) two ſhorter accounts of his life; which bear the 
5 title, and are ſometimes ſold amongſt romances and ballads. 

t. Guthlac, the tutelar faint of Croyland, had his auſterities early deſcribed by Felix, a 
monk of that place, about the year 730, who has the honour to be quoted by our learned 
(2) Camden, as a poct fortunate enough in his deſcriptions z though Bale 1s pleaſed to give 
this harſh character of him, (3) 2 narraliunculis, immo maniſeſtiſſimis mendaciis, hiſtoriam 
monachico more implevit, I he like was done in Latin heroics by (4) William Ramſey, who 
died abbot of that monaſtery, A. D. 1180, of whom (5) Leland, who was a good judge of poetry, 
gives this account, that he was poela tam barbaro ſeculo clarus. We are told of a third, b 
Alfric, in the Cottonian (6) library; which I gueſs to be that Saxon tranſlation of Felix's 


(5) Maii. tom. 4. p. 344. (6) Bibl. Cott. Nero, C. 4. Vid. & E. 8. It. Cleopatra, B. 13. (7) Eogl. Sacr. vol. 2. 
p. 88. (8) Act. Bened. Sæc. v. p. 654. (9 5) Bibl. Gon Julius, E. 7. (10) MS. in Bibl. Hon. D. Com. Caerleol. 
(11) Fol. m. 63. (12) Survey of Lond. p. 28. (13) Bibl. Cott. Vitellius, D. 14. (14) Ibid. Tiberius, B. 2. 
(15) Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. p. 122, 143. Bibl. Cott. Mo: G. 7. Otho, A. 12. Vite! B. 17. (16) Ibid. Vitel. E. 7. 


(17) Ibid. Domitianus, A. 15. (18) Act. Bened. Sæc. ix. p. 739. Vid. etiam Bede Hiſt. Eccleſ. Edit. Wheloc. 


p. 312. 313. (19) Sac. v. p. 608. (20) 4to. Lond. 1631, 1633. (1) 4to. Lond. 1661. & 8vo. Ib. 1664. (2) Rem. 
p. m. 319. MS. in charact. vet. Saxon. in Bibl. Ben. & Cott. Nero, E. 1. (3) Fol. m. 50. a. Vid. Pet. Bleſenſ. in 


confin. Hiſtor. Ingulſi. (4) Bibl. Cott, Otho, D. 14. (5) Comment. in Cyg. Cant. voce Granta, (6) G. Hickes, 


Catal. Libb. Septen. p. 175. 
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book, which is mentioned by Archbiſhop (7) Uſher. We are further aſſured by (8) Mr. Pitts, PART 
that both Ingulphus and M. Paris wrote of the life and miracles of St. Guthlac : but I dare Il. 
hardly rely on his fingle authority. * 

St. Frideſwide's exemplary chaſtity is recommended to poſterity by Philp, (9) ſometime 8. Fri- 
prior of her monaſtery in Oxford; whereof there is a fair manuſcript copy in the library of deſwide. 
Jeſus college in that univerſity. | 

St. John of Beverley's hiſtory was firſt written, at the requeſt of Aldred 'Archbiſhop of »- John of 
York, by (10) Folcard, a Benedictine monk, about the year 1066; which was enlarged by Beverley. 
Will. (11) Aſketel, or Chettel, clerk of Beverley, A. D. 1320. Another draught was 
taken of him by (12) Alfred, canon and treaſurer of that church, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century; and a third or fourth by an (13) anonymous writer, about 1373. 

St. Marcellinus would have been utterly forgotten by our Engliſh hiſtorians, had not 8. Mar- 
Pitts met with him in his travels beyond the ſeas, and learned from his own (14) printed works, cellinus, 
that he wasa Dominican Monk of Vork, and one of the twelve apoſtles ſent by Abbot Egbert, 

A. D. 690,” to convert the Pagan Germans. The particulars of their miſſion, with their 
entertainment in Weſtphalia, Frieſland, &c. We have from his own pen. 

St. Neot's Life, written by Will. Ramſey, is in the library at Magdalen College in S. Neot, 
Oxford. It is in verſe: but of ſo (15) low a ſtrain, that the author ſeems to have failed here of | 
that ſpirit which Leland obſerved in his Guthlac. The matter is likewiſe as fulſome, as the 


compoſure is flat; ſo that it is not probable we ſhall ever ſee it out of manuſcript. I ſuppoſe 


this is the ſame which is quoted by (16) Leland and ſome of our later writers, 

St. Oſwald, Archbiſhop of York, merited highly of the regular clergy; and therefore 8. Of. 
it is no wonder that a manuſcript copy of his life was to be had in almoſt every monaſtery wald- 
of the kingdom. That whereof Eadmerus was the author (which ſeems to have been 
collected with good judgment, out of ſome others that had been written before him) 1s ately 
(17) publiſhed; as 1s alſo another written by an (18) anonymous Monk of Ramſey. A third, 
more voluminous than either of theſe, was compoſed by another nameleſs Monk of Ramſey, 
which is now amongſt the many more valuable manuſcripts in (19) Sir Jo. Cotton's library. 
There alſo, as I (20) gueſs, the reader may meet with his Saxon Legend, by Abbot AAlfric: 


but where he will find either of thoſe that were penned by (21) Folcard, or (22) Senatus Bra- 


vonius, I cannot inform him. | | 

St, Swithun's miracles were recorded by Lamfrid, or Lantfred, a Benedictine Monk of s. Su. 
Wincheſter, about the year 980, Of whoſe book, we are told, there was a manuſcript copy thun. 
in the Lord (23) Lumley's library, and we are ſure there now 1s one in (24) Cotton's. This 
treats only of the great things he did after his death : but it is probable there was a former 
part of the diſcourſe, which ſeems allo to have been (25) tranflated into the old Engliſh Saxon 
tongue, that took the ſtory higher. The like, ſays Pitts, (26) was penned by Wolſtan, the 
fame famous Monk of Wincheſter, who, about the year 1000, did as much for St, Ethelwald : 
but I can hear of this piece no where cle, | 

St. Wilfrid's uneaſy life and ſufferings were firſt regiſtered by Eddius, or Heddius, a noted S. wil. 


Monk of Canterbury ; whence he was brought by Wilfrid himſelf, to inſtruct his choir-men red. 


of the kingdom of Northumberland in the art of finging. Out of this (which is lately 
publiſhed (27) by Dr. Gale) there was a ſecond account taken in Latin rhyme by Fridegod (28) 


another monk of the ſame church, who was put upon the employment by Odo Archbithop of 


Canterbury, The archbiſhop himſelf wrote a preface to the book, which was omitted by 


(7) Antiq. Eccleſ. p. 33. Bibl. Cott. Veſpaſ. D. 21. (8) P. 193. 339. Vid. Bibl. Cott. Nero, C. 7. (9) Hiſt. & 
Antiq. Oxon, lib, 1. pag. 12, & 55. (10) Pitts, p. 188. Bibl. Cott, Otho, C. 16. Fauſtina, B. 4. (11) Pitts p. 411, 
(12) Id.*p. 204. (13) Hiſt.& Ant. Oxon. I. 1. p. 11. & Monaſt. Angl. tom. 1. p. 169. (14) Cola. 1508. (15) Vid. 
Not. in Elfred. M. Vit. p. 103. (16) Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon, lib. 1. cap. 13. (17) Angl. Sac. vol. 2. p. 191. 
(18) Apud John Mabillion, Act. Bened. p. 735. (10) Nero, E. 1. (20) Vid. Præfat. ad Angl. Sac. vol. 2. p. 14. 
(21) Ord, Vital. Hiſt Eccleſ, lib. z. ad An. 1108. (22) J. Pitts, pag. 237. (23) J. Pitts, p. 178. (24) Nero, E. 1. 
Vid. & Galba, A. 13. (25) Prafat. ad Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. p. 29. 30. (26) Fag. 181. (27) Inter. 15. Scriptt, 
P. 40. (28) Edit. a Joh. Mabillon, I Act. Bened. Sæc. V. P. 283. Eibl. Cott, Claudius, A. I, : 

| Mabillon, 
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P * * T Mabillon, but is fince publiſhed by (1) another; and for this Mr. Pitts (2) makes him a diſtin& 
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writer of St. Wilfrid's life. A third was written in proſe by (3) Eadmerus; and a fourth by 
Petrus Bleſenſis, (4) dedicated to Jeofrey Archbiſhop of York, So that this Petrus Bleſentis 
and Mr, Pitt's Petrus Ripponenſis, (5) though he makes them two ſeveral authors, are the ſame 
erſon. There is now in my poſſeſſion a Latin manuſeript life of this faint, which perhaps 
may be the ſame with the laſt mentioned. It is certainly different from the three firſt ; and 
ſeems not to have length enough for that tedious diſcourſe on this ſubject, which is ſaid to have 
been written by one Stephen (6) a prieſt, and epitomized by William of Malmſbury, It 
begins, Anno igitur ab incarratione verbi Dei ſexcentiſimo triceſimo quatto; and ends with St. 
Wilfrid's Epitaph, in twenty hexameters. | 

St, Wulſtan, as two of his immediate predeceſſors, held the Archbiſhoprick of York, 
together with the biſhoprick of Worceſter, and was fainted for the ſame reaſons as St. 2 FER 
There is a double account of his life already publiſhed; a ſhort one by (7) Hemming, a 
Monk of Worceſter; and another, more at large, by the famous (8) William of Malmeſ- 
bury : but what 1s become of thoſe by (9) Bravonius and M. Paris, we know not. 

Theſe are they that make the moſt conſiderable figure in the Saxon Calendar, and whoſe 
lives, being moſt amply treated on, will afford ſome paſlages that may be of uſe to our 
Englith hiſtorian, Nor are the little inferior ſaints of thoſe times to be wholly deſpiſed by 
him, He will meet with abundance of ſuch in the ſeveral voluminous collections to which we 
ſometimes refer him: and I dare promiſe that, in moſt of them, he ſhall frequently diſcover 
ſome hidden treaſure, even in the midſt of the moſt droſſy miracles. I cannot here omit the 
moſt hearty recommendation of Mr, Wanley's incomparable catalogue of Saxon, Anglo- 
Daniſh, and Norman manuſcripts, in all the public and private libraries of England, relating 
to the affairs of the times laſt mentioned ; which came abroad, as an agreeable companion, 
with Dr. Hickes's famous Theſaurus, under the ſuitable inſcription of (10) Atique Literature 
Septentrionalis Liber alter. The indefatigable and judicious compiler has therein pointed at 
our whole ſtock of materials for the framing an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Saxon ages; and, 
in his Preface, teaches his reader how to prepare himſelf for the right uſe of ſuch a treaſure, 
inſtructing him how to read the abbreviatures of their darkeſt ſcribes, and juſtly to determine 
the age of each amanuenſis. Thus qualified, our church hiſtorian will readily, with the help 
of this catalogue, pick up cvery thing that is ſor his purpoſe, from the firſt arrival of Arch- 
biſhop Auſtin down to his Norman ſucceſſors; namely, in all theſe particulars : 1, The uſual 
forms, within the compaſs of that epocha, in abſolutions, exorciſms or charms, oaths, ordale, 

enance, &c. 2. Rules and canons obſerved in manaſteries and nunneries, and in religious 
gilds and fraternities, ſpontaneouſly confederated, as well as thoſe of greater councils and 
ſynods. 3. Laws of ſeveral kings, concerning the due payment of tythes, oblations, and 
other church dues. 4. Charters granted to eccleſiaſtical communities by kings, dukes, biſhops, 
&c. with directions for the diſcovery of ſuch of theſe as are forged and counterfeit, 3. Com- 
memoration homilies on the births and obits of holy kings, queens, biſhops, abbots, monks, 
nuns, and on the dedication of churches. Wills of princes and prieſts, abbots and abbefles; 


&c. 7. Annals and chronicles, martyrologies and regiſters of monaſteries, and other collegiate | 
Churches. 


(1) Angh, Sac. vol. 2, p. o. (2) Fag. 1 7 5 Apud J. Mabillon, Act. Bened. Sæc. III. par. 1. p. 196. & Bibl. 
Cott. Caligula, A. 8. (4) Vid. Mona l. tom. 1. p. 172. (5) J. Pitts, p. 257» (6). Id. p. 911. 
17) Angl. Sacr Vol. I. p. 541. (8) Ibid. Vol. 2. p 241. (9) J. Pitts, p. 237, & 339. (10) Fol, Oxon, 170g, 
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F III. 
Of our Church Hiſtorians, from the Conqueſt to the Reformation, 


H E ſubject of this chapter is, in a great meaſure, diſpatched already, The general 


hiſtorians of the kingdom, during this whole period, were moſtly monks and other 
church-men, who have taken care to regiſter. our eccleſiaſtical tranſactions as accurately as the 
civil, and to carry along with them the affairs of our church and, ſtate together. Canon law 
and appeals to Rome were firſt brought into England in King (17) Stephen's reign, upon the 
debates that aroſe betwixt the Biſhop of Wincheſter (the pope's legate) and the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury: and theſe ſoon introduced that exaltation of the clergy, that they were neceſſarily 
in at every thing; no intrigue, either of the court or camp, being to be managed without 


O ? 5 . . . 
them. So that it is no wonder if, after that time, our hiſtories are generally crammed with 


diſputes and other matters of a purely eccleſiaſtical nature; and the main body of them look 


like the annals of St. Peter's patrimony, 
Odericus (or Ordericus) Vitalis ends his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory at the year 1121, ſometime 


before theſe alterations happened in England. He was monk of St. Eurole's Utici] in Nor- 


mandy, where he lived fifty-ſix years. The moſt of his thirteen (18) books are ſpent in affairs 
of the church within his own native country : but, towards the latter end, he has intermixed a 
great many paſſages that relate to us. There are in his writings two faults, and they are great 
ones, which Lucian of old condemned in hiſtory : for, 1. He is immoderate in the praiſe of 
his friends, and the diſpraiſe of his enemies; either all panegyrick, or all ſatire. Now ſuch 
diſcourſes are rightly obſerved to be ſtrangely monſtrous and unnatural productions: they want 
metre to become poems, and truth to make them juſt hiſtories, 2, He is too large in his 
deſcript.ons of little petit matters; and, on the contrary, paſſes too curſorily over ſome things 
of ſuch weight, as would well endure reflection and a fecond thought. We are told of one (19) 
Richard Pluto, who was a monk of Canterbury, A. D. 1181, a writer of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of England; which he dedicated to Richard Duke of Normandy, Where, or what 
it is, I know not. But what is hoped for in that book, may poſſibly be found in the (20) 


Burtonenſes Annales; written, I ſuppoſe, by ſome monk of Burton, in Staffordſhire : for it 
begins with the foundation of that monaſtery, A. D. 1004, and ends at the year 1263. Many 


paſlages in it are borrowed from Roger Hoveden, whom the author calls Hugh, and not a few 
from M. Paris. The latter of theſe was certainly contemporary with this author, whoever he 


O.Vitalicy 


was; and they may be to good purpoſe read together, The reader will meet with a great many 


remarkable ſtories in it, that are hardly to be had elſewhere; none, perhaps, having a better 
collection of letters, memorials, &c. of the church hiſtory of thoſe times. | 
The defects of theſe annals will be, in part, ſupplied by W. Linwood's (1) Provinciale, bein 

a collection of canons and ecclefiaſtical conſtitutions, enacted and publiſhed by no leſs than 
fourteen Archbiſhops of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton, incluſively, down to Henry Chi- 
cheley. Theſe give us a view of what points were chiefly under debate in the church for about 
200 years, and are ranked, after the example of the decretals, under ſeveral diſtin& titles, or 
common places, having annexed to them a large commentary or gloſs of the learned collector's 
own compoſure, This writer was doCtor of laws, official of Canterbury, and, at laſt, Biſhop 
of St. David's, after he had been employed by King Henry the Fifth in (2) ſeveral embaſſies, 
and entruſted with his privy ſeal. The book was firſt publiſhed by (3) Jodocus Badius, and 
dedicated to Archbiſhop Warham ; but the abbreviations in the original MS. being retained in 


(17) Vid. Gervaſ. Dorobern. Act. Pontif, Col. 1665. Num. 29. 30. (18) Inter Script. No:man.. Fol. Parif, 
1619. (19) J. Pitts, p. 248. (20) Inter Hilt, Angl. Fol. Oxon. 1684. (1) Fol. Oxon, 1673» (2) Godwin. 
de preſul, p. 613. (3) 4to. Pariſ. 1500, | | | 
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PART this and two following editions, it was lately reprinted at Oxford, much more accurately and 
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correct, The legatine conſtitutions of the two cardinals, Otho and Othobon, in the years- 
1236 and 1:68, have been always added to theſe in the prints, together with the like com- 
mentaries of John Acton or Athon, ſometime Prebendary of Lincoln. The Oxford edition 
gives us the canons of the {ſeveral archbiſhops intire and apart, as well as in that confufion to 


which Linwood's method had reduced them; and it alſo intermixcs ſome other edicts of a 


ſpiritual kind, ſuch as Edward the Firſt's ſtatute of Circumſpecte Agatis, the decree of the 


univerſity of Oxford againſt ſome tenets of Wickliff, &c. Laſtly, it furniſhes us with ſome 


other canons, made by Stafford and Warham, which will bring us down as low as the beginning 
of the reformation. 

What is here miſſing, may be ſought for in Sir Henry Spelman's (4) ſecond volume of our 
Engliſh councils, which unhappily wanted the finithing hand of its author. Indeed, he was fo 
far from perfecting what he had projected, that he is (5) faid to have left no more than fifty- 


ſeven ſheets of the two-hundred, which are now publiſhed under his name, the reſt being 
entirely owing to the indefatigable pains of our late excellent antiquary, Sir William Dugdalc:. 


It is a pity that the joint labours of two ſuch great men as theſe ſhould ſtand in need of a 


third hand to compleat them: and yet, the errors that were committed, either in tranſcribing, 


or printing, or both, are apparently ſo many, that we cannot but earneſtly wiſh, that better care 
may be taken in a ſecond edition. Archbiſhop Sheldon and Chancellor Hy de thought ſuch a 
ſtructure as this worth the rearing ; and will none of the preſent patrons of our church think 
fit to repair it? Mr, Somner has long fince made a conſiderable advance toward fo good a work, 
having with (6) great pains and accuracy collated the printed copy with many of the origina 


records, and in the margin amended the infinite defects.“ This book is now, amongſt others 
of the ſame worthy perſon's valuable labours, in the library of Canterbury, where it cannot lie 


much longer in obſcurity. 
In the mean time Dr. (7) Inett has obliged us with the ſecond volume of his Origines Angli- 


cane, which begins at the Norman conqueſt, and ends with the death of King John. As 


ſhort as this ſtage is, it has afforded the author a wider field of matter than he met with in the 
fix foregoing centuries, which has raiſed the fize of his book proportionably, Herein we ſee 
by what fteps the papal uſurpation advanced its univerſal empire; after Pope Gregory the 


Seventh, who was in the chair, when Duke William came to the crown of England, beſtowed 
on himſelf the title of paſtoral-general of the catholick church: with what artful management 
and addreſs the many long conferences and diſputes were carried on, before our princes could. 
be made fo pliant as to give up one of the brighteſt jewels in their imperial crowns, the inveſ- 


titure of their prelates : "how tamely, by degrees, they and their ſubje&s ſubmitted to the yoke, 
and bowed to the ſovereignty of a Roman legate : how ſhamefully the biſhops permitted all 


cauſes of eccleſiaſtical cognizance to be ſnatched out of their conſiſtories, and, moſt commonly, 


the innocent party dragged, by an appeal, over the Alps: how meanly and ſheepithly they 
admitted of peculiars and exempt juriſdictions : and laſtly, how ſcandaloufly our governors, 


both in church and ſtate, conſpired to put themſelves and their people, all hoodwinked, under 
the conduct of a pretended infallible guide. The faint and fruitleſs attempts which were 
made towards the recovery of ourſelves out of this bondage, lafted above three hundred years, 


which are reſerved for the mournful ſcene of our author's third volume. 


After the papal yoke was thrown off, in that great revolution, which was begun in our church 


by King Henry the Eighth, and finiſhed by Queen Elizabeth, the Roman emillaries tried all 
imaginable expedients to reduce us to our former obedience ; and, amoneft others, ſpared no 
pains in repreſenting to us the primitive ſtate of chriſtianity 3 in this iſle. The firſt of theſe 
doughty champions was Nicholas Harpesfield, ſometime Archdeacon of Canterbury; but outed, 
A. D. 1559, for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy. J. Pitts (8) ſays he was afterwards impri- 
ſoned. So far from it, that Archbiſhop Parker took him into his own particular care, and 


(4) Fol, Lond. 1664. (9 Ath. Cxon. Vol. II. p.627. & W. Kennet, Late of. 9 p. 88, 8g, (8) W. 
Lane ibid. (7) Fol? Oxon, 1719, (8) Page 781. 
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gave him all the aſſiſtance he could wiſh for, in compiling what he calls his (9) eccleſiaſtical PART 
hiſtory of the Britiſh church. In the firſt ages he has lazily followed Bede and Malmeſbury, HE 
tranſcribing the very errors of ſuch copies as he met with, and not giving himſelf leiſure to 8 tre 
examine the incoherencies in chronology, and other contradictions, that he delivers for good and 

grave hiſtory. In after times he amatles things together, out of the regiſtraries and other 

helps he had at hand, without any fort of order or form; inſomuch, that ſometimes the reader 

is plagued with ſeveral ſheets of tedious impertinencies; and elſewhere, ſcarce meets with the 

bare names of the prelates for ſome ages together. Some things are ſaid to have been expunged 

; out of his original manuſeript, by the licenſer of his book, being moſtly particular opinions of 

5 his own, condemning the (10) * diſcords, broils, and ambitious poverty of the begging friars:“ 

1 ſo that we may probably want the beſt part of his work, ſince this would have a little balanced 

that (11) load of infamy which he endeavours to lay upon the chief of our reformers. I con- 

feſs our Oxford antiquary gives a ſomewhat different character of this hiſtory : (12) uo quidem 

in libro eruditio an induſtrio conſpicua magis fit, haud facile dicendum. Utroq; revera nomine laudandus 

adeo comparet, ut, niſi partium ſtudio abductus ſuorum in utilitatem omnia rapuiſſet, haud modice de 

republica literaria meruiſſet. | | | 

Another zealous engager in this undertaking was the famous Jeſuit, Robert Parſons, who R.Parſons 
wrote an account of the three converſions of England from paganiſm to chriſtianity in as (13) 
many little volumes. The firſt of theſe he aſcribes to St. Peter, whom he very logically proves 
to have been here, becauſe he was not at Rome when St. Paul ſent his epiſtle thither, His 
ſtory of King Lucius's change is (14) ſhewn to be borrowed from Baronius, who alſo (though 
he would have been loth to have owned any ſuch thing) had it from the centuriators. The | F 
whole ſeems to have been defigned in anſwer to Mr. Fox, whom he profeſſedly oppoſes | | 
throughout a great part of his ſecond and third volumes. He repreſents that author as a perſon 
very ignorant and very diſhoneſt, perverting the ſenſe in ſome of his quotations, and miſtaking 
it in others. 

Rich. Smith, titular Biſliop of Chalcedon, who took upon him to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſ— 
diction here in the beginning of King Charles the Firſt's reign, was not much ſhort of Parſons 
in learning, and was certainly much his ſuperior in that candour and fair dealing, which ought 
1 to be the property of an hiſtorian. He made very large collections out of our Engliſh hiſtories, 
| IF which were publiſhed, in ſeven books, under the title of (15) Flores Eccleſiaſticæ Hiſtoria 
el Gentis Anglorum. The whole volume is rather an indigeſted heap of materials, than a juſt 
and formal hiſtory: and thus much may be ſaid in its commendation, that it honeſtly quotes the 
reformed writers, as well as thoſe of the author's own perſuaſion, 5 = 

After theſe Flores, came out of the Annales Eccleſiæ Britannicæ, in (16) four volumes, by M. Alſord 
Michæl Alford, a Jeſuit; whoſe true name is (17) ſaid to be Griffith. From this work a late (18) | 
learned member of our church has well proved how vain and empty are the brags of our Ro- 
maniſts; who are frequently valuing themſelves upon the great treaſure they have of our ancient 
: Engliſh records. Theſe, they ſay, were carried off by monks and other religious people, who 
1 were forced to fly in the laſt age; and are now. (in ſalva cuſtodia) in ſeveral monaſteries beyond 
. the ſcas. It is much, as he unanſwerably argues, that none of their own friends ſhould ever 
reap any benefit from theſe mighty ſpoils: That this ſame Alford, for example, ſhould not have 
the advantage of one of thoſe vencrable inſtruments to grace his book ; but be forced to run on 
in the beaten track, and fetch all his quotations from ſuch printed authors, as we poor hereticks 
have publiſhed for him. This is the true ſtate of his caſe. There is nothing in him that 
carries the face of antiquity, ſave only ſome few ſhreds, that were picked up at Lambeth by 
Jlarpesfield; who has furniſhed him and his brethren with whatever looks this way. 
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(9) Fol. Duaci, 1622. (10) Ath. Oxon, Vol. I. p. 172. (11) Vid. Somner. Antiq. Cantuar, p. 292. (12) Hiſt, 
& Antiq. Oxon, lib. 2. p. 137. (13) 8vo. Audomar. 1603, 1604. (14) Uſſerii Antiq. Ecclef. p. 26. (15) Fol. 


Par, 1654. (46) Leod. 1603. (17) Ath. Oxon. p. 387, (18) H. Warton, Angl, Sacr. in Præf. ad. vol. 1. 
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Out of this gentleman, and ſome more of our late publiſhed hiſtorians, Serenus Creſſy com- 
piled his church-hiſtory; which ſhould have been brought down to the diſſolution of monaſteries: 
by K. Henry the Eighth, though what is (19) publiſhed reaches no lower than the conqueſt, 
It was much wondered, by thoſe that had been acquainted with this learned perſon in Oxford, 
before he fled to the Roman communion, how he came to ſtuff his book ſo full of legendary 
miracles; ſince a man of good ſubſtantial learning, and that enlargement of thought which 


uſually accompanies it, is very rarely ſplit upon ſuch rocks.“ Yet let this be ſaid for him,“ 


ſays honeſt and blunt (20) Anthony Wood, © that for as much as he moſtly quotes his authors 
for, and leaves what he ſays to the judgment of the readers, he is to be excuſed, and in the 


mean-time to be commended for his grave and good ſtyle, proper for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian,” 


In the rear of theſe, let us remember ſuch as have penned the lives of thoſe few ſaints that 
flouriſhed in the gEngliſh church after the conqueſt; who have been uſually canonized for 
ſuch exploits as, in our days, are commonly thought to deſerve another ſort of treatment, 

St, Anſelm, who is believed to have a better (1) title to his ſaintſhip than any of thoſe that 
follow, had great conteſts with Henry the Firſt about inveſtitures: an account whereof, with 
the other remarkables of his life, was written by John (2) of Salitbury, an author much com- 


mended by Petrus Bleſenſis. It is the ſame with that which is now extant in manuſcript, I 


ſuppoſe in the library at (3) Lambeth, and goes by the name of John Carnotenſis. 

St. Edmund's is (4) ſaid to be penned by Rob. Bacon a ſecular prieſt, and Dr. of divinity in 
Oxford; who is alſo reported to have been ſometime ſervant to that eminently learned and pious 
archbiſhop. The ſame authority aſſures us, that it was likewiſe written by his only brother 
and companion in all the varieties of his fortune, (5) Robert Rich; as alto M. Paris. Let me 
add, it was alſo written by (6) Albert Abp. of Prufha, the pope's legate. 


St. Gilbert of Sempringham, the founder of our famous Engliſh order of Gilbertines, had 


his life written by a modeſt brother of his own order; who dedicates his work to Hubert Abp. 
of Canterbury. This 1s publiſhed in the Monaſticon, out of the Cottonian library, 

St. Goodric. Nicolaus Dunelmenſis, a monk of Durham, was, as M. (7) Paris tells the 
ſtory, a great comrade of an eminent hermit of his time, called Goodric ; whoſe lite, Nicolas 
being by ſome of his friends defired to write and publiſh, he acquainted Goodric with the deſign, 
and defired his aſſiſtance. But inſtead of having an account of the remarkable inſtances of piety 
and mortification, which he expected, the hermit gives him a long ſchedule of all the crimes 
he had been guilty of, during his whole life: yet, on a ſecond importunity, his requeſt was 
granted; and plenty of materials given for ſuch a treatiſe, | 

St. Remigius and St. Hugh, were both biſhops of Lincoln; and had their hiſtories written 
in the ſame (8) treatiſe, by Gyraldus Cambrenſis. The latter having himſelf been ſometimes. 
Prior of a Carthuſian Monaſtery at Witham in Somerſetſhire, had his life alſo written by one 
Adam a monk of that order; which is ſuppoſed to be done about the year (9) 1340. 


St. Richard, de Witz or Wych, Biſhop of Chicheſter, was ſometime chaplain to St. Edmund, 


and ſo intimately privy to all the ſeverities of his life, that he could not well avoid the being 
very exemplary afterwards in his own converſation. This and the miracles that were neceſſary 


upon ſuch an occaſion, procured for him an enrolment in the Calendar of Saints by Pope (10) 


Urban, in the year 1259. And Ralph Rocking, his confeſſor wrote (11) two books of the 
Hiſtory of his Life and Wonders, which he dedicated to Ifabel Counteſs of Arundel. 
St. Robert's 1s reckoned among the works of (12) Joceline Bracland, a learned Monk of 
St. Edmundſbury about the year 1214. | 
St. Thomas Becket was the great Goliah Saint of theſe times; and as his ſhrine out-did 
that of all the martyrs that had gone before him, ſo his life and miracles have had more writers 


: (19) Fol. Rotom. 1668. (20) Ath Oxon, p. 388. (1) Vid. Godwin. de Præſul. p. 95. (2) J. Pitts, p. 249. 
vide etiam Bibl. Cott, Nero, c. 7. (3) Angl. Sac. vol. 1. p. 109. (4) J. Pitts, p. 318, 319, 339. Bibl. Cott, Julius, 
D. 6. Vitellius, C. 12. (F) Ibid, Cleopatra, B. 1. (6) Hiſt. et Antiq. Oxon. lib. 2. p. 10. (7) Ad. an. 1170 p. 120. 


(8) Vid. Angl. Sac. 408, et 410. (9) J. Pitts, p. 442. (10) M. Paris, Edit. Wats. p. 982. (11) Godw. de Præſul. 
| 2 


p. 554. et Pitts, p. 349+ (12) II. p. 287. 
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to record them, for the uſe of after ages, than the moſt glorious adventures of the beſt of our PART 


kings. The following long lift of them may be picked out of Leland, Bale and (13) Pitts; 
together with ſome of our later authors. 1. Herbert Boſenham, Boſeham (14) or Boſſcham, 
ſecretary to this archbuſhop ; who was alſo preſent at the ſlaughter of him. Others call him 
Herb. de Hoſcham; and by that name we ſhall ſhortly meet with him again. 2. Edward, a 
monk of (15) Canterbury; the martyr's moſt intimate friend. 3. Joh. (16) Saliſburienſis, who 
accompanied Becket in his exile; but never countenanced him in his miſbehaviour towards his 
ſovereign; being as ſharp a writer againſt the encroachments of the papal ſee, as any man of 
his time. 4. Barthol. Iſcanus, or Exonenſis, Biſhop of Exeter; where he died A. D. 1184. 
5. E. a monk of Eveſham, who dedicated his book, or wrote by way of epiſtle, to Henr 


5 
Abbot of Croyland. 6. Will. Stephens, or Fitz-Stephen, a monk of Canterbury; and, for 


that reaſon, ſometimes called Gulielmus Cantuarienſis. He is ſaid to have written three ſeveral 
treatiies of the Life, Martyrdom and Miracles of this precious Saint; which we are (17) told, 
are now in Cotton's library, But that which their carries his name, ſeems to have been penned 


by Joh. Carnotenſis, who is the ſame perſon with (18) Saliſburienſis above- mentioned; fince in 


the Quadripartite Hiſtory, what we have from him, 1s often 1n the ſame words, in that life 
there attributed to Fitz-Stephen. 7. Benedictus Petroburgenſis, Abbot of Peterborough ; who 
died in the year 1200. 8. Alanus Tukeſburienſis, Abbot alſo of the Monaſtery from whence 
he had that ſurname, who lived and died about the fame time. 9g. Roger, Monk of Croyland, 
who lived about the year 1214. It is (19) obſerved, that St. Thomas's miracles increaſed fo faſt in 
his time, that as late as he was ſtarted, he had matter enough tor ſeven full volumes; in com- 
poſing whereof, he ſpent no leſs than fifteen years. 10. Stephen Langton, a famous ſucceſſor 
of his in the ſee of Canterbury; whoſe work on this ſubject is ſaid to be in the library of Bennet 
College. 11. Alexander de Hales, ſo called from the monaſtery of Hales in Glouceſterſhire, 
where he was ſometime educated ; one of the moſt eminent ſchoolmen of his age, maſter to Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Bonaventure, &, John Grandiſon, or Graunſton, Biſhop of Exeter, who 
died in the year 1369. 13. Quadrilogus, or the author of the book entituled, de Vita & Pro- 
ceſſu S. Thomæ Cantuarienſis & Martyris ſuper Libertate Eceleſiaſtica. It is (20) collected out of 
four hiſtorians, who were contemporary and converſant with him, in his height of glory and 
loweſt depreffion: Herbert de Hoſcham, Joh. Carnotenſis, Will. of Canterbury, and Alan of 
Tukeſbury; who are brought in as ſo many ſeveral relaters of matters of fact, interchangeably. 
This book was long fince (1) printed in an old character and ſenſeleſs method; and is often 
quoted by our hiſtorians, in the reign of Henry the Second, by the name of Quadripartita 
Hiſtoria, 14. Thomas Stapleton, the tranſlator of Bede; in whole (2) Pair-royal of Thomas's, 
this gentleman makes as conſiderable a figure as either Thomas the Apoſtle or Thomas Aquinas, 
15. Laurence Vade, or Wade, a Benedictine Monk of Canterbury, who lived and died we know 


not when or where; unleſs perhaps he be the ſame perſon with 16. an anonymous writer of 
the fame life, who appears to have been a monk of that church; and whoſe book is now in 


manuſcript in the (3) library at Lambeth. 17. Rich. James, nephew to Dr. Tho. James, our 


Bodleian library-keeper, a very induſtrious and eminent (4) antiquary; who endeavoured to- 


overthrow the great defign of the forementioned authors, in his Decanonizatio Thomæ Cantu- 
arienſis & ſuorum, which, with many other MSS. of his compoſure, is in the publick library 


at Oxtord, 


(13) pag. 239, 244, 249, 250, 257, 271, 286, 304, 316, 501, 797, 886. (14) Bibl. Cott. Nero, A. 5. (15) Bibl. 
Cott, Veſpatianus, E. 10. (16) Ibid. Claudius, B. 2. (17) See W. Petyt's Pref. to his right of the commons, &c, 
p. 64. (18) Vid. Godw, de Przful. p. 459. (19) Fuller's Worthies, p. 164. in Lincolnſh, (20) See Dr. Brady's 
Pref. to his Engliſh Hiſt, (1) Paris 1495. (2) De tribus Thomis. Fol. Duac. 1588. (3) Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. p. 523, 


Vid. & Bibl. Cott. Vitellius, C. 12. Veſpaſianus, B. 14. (4) Athen Oxon.. p. 524, 525. See alſo Abp. Uſher's 
Letters, p. 303. 1 | | | 
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i Hories of the Reformation, and of our Church- Affairs, down to the 
End * ELIZABETH s Reign. 


H E firſt man that engaged in the Hiſtory of our Reformation, was Mr. John Fox, ſome- 

time Prebendary of Saliſbury, who died at London in the year 1587. His Acts and 
Monuments were firſt written in Latin, for the inſtruction of foreigners; and were ſo publiſhed, 
during his own exile in the reign of Queen Mary. They afterwards grew into two large Engliſh 
volumes, which have had ſeveral (1) impreſſions; and have, at laſt, been publiſhed in (2) three, 
with fair copper-cuts. In bchalf of this laſt edition, the "publiſhers had well nigh prevailed 
with ng Charles the Second to revive Queen Elizabeth's order and Abp. Parker's canon 
for the having a ſet of theſe volumes in the common halls of every archbiſhop, biſhop, deacon, 
archdeacon, &c. But that project failed, and came to nothing: and indeed it would have. 
looked a little oddly, to have paid ſuch a reſpect to the works of an author, (3) Qui matri ec- 
cl:fig Anglicane non per omnia amicus deprebenditur, utpote qui puritanis faveret, & ritibus eccleſiæ 
fe non conformem praſtiterit. The deſign of the author is 4 5 diſcover the corruptions and cru- 
eitics of the Romiſh clergy ; together with the ſufferings and conſtancy of the reformed, and of 
the maintainers of their doEtrines in all ages of the church: which he has done ſo thoroughly, 
that it is no wonder to find thoſe of the papal communion very much galled with his writings, 
Hence the Jefuit Parſons (4) took ſuch pains to repreſent him as a corrupter of antiquity, an 
impertinent arguer, &c. And Nic. Harpesfield treated him as coarſely, in thoſe (5) ſix dialogues 
of his, which were printed beyond ſeas in his friend Alan Cope's name during their true author's 


| reſiding | in England, It muſt be confeſſed that theſe volumes, being large and penned in haſte, 


have ſome miſtakes in them that are not to be diſlembled : but, in the main, 1t 1s an honourable 
character that (6) one of the greateſt hiſtorians of our age gives of them, that e Having com- 
pared thoſe Acts and Monuments with the Records, he bad never been able to diſcover any 
errors or prevarications in them, but the utmoſt fidelity and exactneſs.“ Indeed, where his 
ſtories are of a more modern date, and depend on common reports, or ſuch informations as 
were ſent him from diſtant parts of the kingdom, the like exactneſs is not always to be looked 
for; ſince the author's haſty zea), againſt the papiſts, furniſhed him with a large ſtock of faith, 
and a readineſs to avouch any thing that might eflectually blacken them and their religion, 
One (7) unlucky tale occaſioned a deal of trouble to a clergyman ;z W ho very innocently re- 
porting from him, that one Greenwood had by perjury taken off a martyr in Queen Mary's 
reign, and came atierwards to a ſhametul end; the ſaid Greenwood was, it feems; preſent at 
the ſermon, and brought an action of ſcandal againſt the preacher. However, the judge cleared 
him at the trial, as only harmlelsly quoted an author, without any malicious intent of ſlandering 
his neighbour. Such ſlips as theſe were pretty numerous in ſome of the firſt editions: but 
as many of them as came to the author's knowledge were rectified by himſelf; and others have 
been corrected ſince his death. 

Several papiſts were provoked to write counter. parts to theſe volumes; w herein hey pretended 
to ſet forth the reformers in as bloody a dreſs, as Fox had painted them; and to draw up as 
large kalendars of their own martyrs. The chief of theſe were 1. Maurice Chancy, by ſome 
called Chamney, and by others Chawney, a famous Carthufſian Friar in the monaſtery of that 
order near London; who fled upon ſtarting the queſtion of the king's ſupremacy, and died in 


(t) Lond. 1583, 1596, (2) Ibid. 1684. (3) Hiſt, & Antiq, Oxon. lib. 2. p. 195. (4) De tribus Converſ. vol. 1. 


(C) Ato. Antveip. 1506. (6) G. Burnet, Fræf. ad Hiſt. Reform. vol. 1. 7 Loung Lawyer's Recr. p. 161, and 
Roll's Reports, p. 87. | 
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x voluntary exile, A. D. 158 1. He wrote a large account of the ſufferings of Sir Thomas PART 
| This work II. ; 
bears the title of (17) Hiſtoria aliquot noſtri fæculi Martyrum ; and is falſely ſubdivided 5 
2. John Fenn, ſome time a civilian of New College 


Moore, Biſhop Fiſher, and others; as alſo of eighteen monks of his own order, 
into three ſeveral books by John Pitts, | 
in Oxford, and afterwards a member of the Univerſity of Lovain; who clubbed with one 
John Gibbon, a Jeſuit, for ſuch another martyrology : Which they publiſhed under the title 
of (18) Concertatio Eccleſiæ Catholice in Anglia adverſus Calvino-Papiſtas & Puritanos. 
This book was afterwards enlarged by John Bridgewater (or Aquæpontanus, as he ſtiles him- 


ſelf) another Jeſuit, who, having corrected many faulty particulars,. and added about a hun- 


dred new martyrs, dedicated his (19) edition to the Archbiſhop of Triers. 3. Thomas Wor- 


thington, Doctor in Divinity, and ſometime preſident of the Engliſh College at Doway, who: 
His book or pamphlet (for it conſiſts only of four ſheets) 


died in England, A. D. 1626. 
bears the name of (20) Catalogus Martyrum pro Religione Catholica in Anglia occiforum ab 
anno 1570, ad ann. 1612. and is moſtly taken out of the book laſt mentioned. It is chiefly 
valuable upon the account of a preliminary diſcourſe; wherein the author gives the hiſtory of 


our Engliſh ſeminaries beyond the ſeas, and the ſucceſs that has attended ſeveral miſſions out of 
4. John Muſheus, ſent from Doway into England; where he lived A. D. 1612. ſome- 


them. 
where in his native county of York, He 1s (21) ſaid to have draun up a regiſter. of the ſut- 
ferings of all the Roman Catholicks in the northern parts of this Kingdom. 

Nicholas Sanders deſerves a peculiar reſpect, and ought to be confidercd by hunſelf. The 
fhort of his ſtory (as we have it from his nephew (1) Pitts) is this; he was born in Surrey, 
educated at Wincheſter and New-College in Oxford, where he was ſome time Regius Profeſſor 
of the Canon Law. He afterwards fled to Rome; whence he attended Cardinal Hoſius to the 
council of Trent, as alſo into Poland, Ruſſia, &c. At laſt Pope Gregory the Thirteenth ſent him 


as his nuncio into Ireland, where he died about the year 1380. He was an indefatigable 


writer, as well as warrior, for the Roman cauſe, and ſtuck at nothing that he thought might ad- 
vance it. Amoneſt his many treatiſes, thoſe that fall under our preſent conſideration, are (2 


De Martyrio quorundam temp. Hen. 8. & Eliz. running in the ſame ſtrain with thoſe of the 
) 2. De Origine & Progreſſu Schiſmatis Anglicani, with ſuch 


like title already mentioned. (3 
enlargements as were made to it by Edward Riſhton another popith emiſſary, (4) Qui impie 
ingratus in Principem, cui vitam debuit, publicatis ſcriptis malitize virus illico evomuit. This 


libellous invective was mainly defigned for a calumny upon Queen Elizabeth, in her birth and 


parentage. It was not in her reign allowed to be anſwered, becauſe ſuch an impudent flander 
(it was thought) would ſooneſt fall to nothing, if lighted and deſpiſed. But this allowance of 


its walking abroad without controul, has emboldened tome in our days to magnify its authority, 


and to quote it as a ſtory of great truth and gravity. Hence it has had the honour to be tran- 


ſlated, by a polite pen, into (5) French: A reſpect which bad formerly. been paid it in Italian. 
by (6) Pollini, who (though he pretended to write a hiſtory of his own, yet) in reality was vo. 


more than a tranſlator of Sanders. But ſufficient care has been taken by our learned Biſhop (7) 


Burnet, to guard the Engliſh proteitant reader againſt. any miſtake that this bold romancer 


might lead him into, by publiſhing a catalogue and refutation of his calunmies and lies. His 
ſtile is generally clean and pretty; and his way of telling his tales is facctious enough and plea- 
fant: So that the book may paſs, with Argenis and Euphormio, for good diverſion, but ought 
not to be relied on for ſound hiſtory. | 

Great were the clamours of many other Romaniſts upon this Kingdom's breaking the papal 


tyranny, and the monarchy's reſuming its ancient and juſt rights; inſomuch, that pamphlets 


were penned and publiſhed by men of all profeſſions, . (prieſts, lawyers, and lay-gentlemen) aſ- 
perſing our reformers. with hereſy, {chiſm, apoſtacy, &c. As much of theſe as tall under our 


(17) 4to. Mogunt. 1550. & Colon. 1607, (18) 8vo, Trev. 1583, (19) 4to. Trev. 1594; (20) Sv. Duar, 
1612, 1614. (21) J Pitts, p. 810. (1) Pag. 775. (2) 8vo. Colon. 1610. (3) 8vo. Colon. 158 5. Rom. 1586. 
c. (4) Camd. Annal. KR. Eliz. ad An. 1584. (5) 8vo. Par. 1673, 1674. 
d'Inghilterra, 8 ro. Rom. 1594. (7) In fine utriulq; Tomi Hiſt. Reform, 
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preſent conſideration, and has been amply replied to by Sir Roger Twiſden, in his moſt elabo- 
rate (8) hiſtorical vindication of the church of England in point of ſchiſm, as it ſtands 
ſeparated from the Roman, and was reformed 1, Eliz. Wherein he ſhews, 1. How the papal 
uſurpations grew upon us, and what immenſe ſums they extorted from the Engliſh clergy. 
2. That our Kings were always believed to be inveſted with a plenary power in facris, as much ag 
is at this day acknowledged by our laws. 3. That the procedure of our princes, in this ſepa- 
ration from the Roman ſec, was agreeable to that power, and conſiſtent with the legal and pri- 
mitive conſtitution of our government. Theſe particulars he proves at large, by the irretra- 
gable authorities of a vaſt number of our old hiſtories and records, wherein no man was ever 
better verſed, than this truly learned and religious Baronet. 

Though Sir Henry Spelman (9) ſpeaks of a third tome of his councils (nen ſhould give us 
a collection of all the acts and conſtitutions of our reformed Engliſh church) as of a work 
already finiſned, and ready for the preſs, we have no great encouragement to enquire after any 


ſuch thing. We have ſcen in what an im perfect condition the ſecond was left at his death; 


and though his grandſon. acknowledges ſome aſſiſtance given, in the edition of that volume, 
by Mr. Steven's, who, (10) he ſays not only corrected the preſs, but brought in a deal of 
materials; yet he ſays nothing of any ſuch proviſion like to be made for the ſending abroad his 
grandtather's third tome. The truth is, the gentleman takes no notice of his chief benefactor 
in that matter, who was, as has been already obſerved, Sir William Dugdale, and who ſeems 
to have had a reſolution to have compleated the whole work. Among(it his MSS. at Oxford, 


there is one volume of his own collections, which he has intituled (11) Papers to be made uſt 


T. Fuller. 


of for a third volume of the Councils, or Hiſtory of the Reformation: And there is no doubt 
but they will be found to contain moſt of what was any where to be had on that ſubject. 
Thomas Fuller's (12) church hiſtory muſt have the next place; for, though he begins 
higher, and goes lower than the ſtrict limits of this chapter would require, his chief buſineſs 
falls within the times we are ſpeaking of. It ſtarts with the firſt planting of chriſtianity in this 
Iſland, and ends with the death of King Charles the Firſt. It is divided into eleven books, 
whereof the ſixth gives the hiſtory of the abbies of England, from the firſt rife of monkery, to the 


final eradication of it under Henry the Eighth. Theſe are ſubdivided into leſſer ſections, which 


are ſeverally dedicated to ſuch patrons as were moſt likely to make their due acknowledge- 
ments to the author. Nor were theſe infant lords and rich aldermen the only people he de- 
ſigned to flatter. He was to make his court to the powers then in faſhion ; and, he well knew, 


nothing would be more grateful to them, than ſquinting refleEtions on the management of the 


late King's chief miniſters of ſtate, eminent churchmen, &c. For ſuch miſbehaviour as this, 
he was ſeverely taken to taſk by Peter Heylin, in his (13) Examen Hiſtoricum; to which 
was added Dr. Coſin's Apology, in anſwer to ſome paſſages in that hiſtory, which concerned 
himſelf, We have formerly obſerved, that his Worthies were ſent abroad to apologize for the miſ- 
takes in his Church Hiſtory ; and we have here an ample inſtance of the truth of that remark. 

Upon the King's reſtoration, Dr. Cofin was deſervedly advanced to the ſee of Durham; and it 
was then high time to harp upon another firing, and to turn his eloquence another way. 
The late wavering Doctor is now the very (14) Atlas of the proteſtant religion, confirming 
the ſame with his piety and learning, &c. But to what purpoſe ſhould we inſiſt upon particulars ? 
Through the whole he is ſo full of his own wit, that he does not ſeem to have minded what he 
was about. The gravity of an hiſtorian (much more an eccleſiaſtical one) requires a far greater 
care, both of the matter and ſtile of his work, than is here to be met with. If a pretty ſtory 
comes in his way, that affords ſcope for clinch and droll, off it goes with all the gaiety 


of the ſtage; without ſtaying to enquire whether it have any foundation in truth, or not; 


and even the moſt ſerious and moſt authentic parts of it are ſo interlaced with pun and quib- 
ble, that it looks as if the man had deſigned to ridicule the annals of our church into 


(8) 4to. Lond, 1675. (9) In Præfat. ad Tom. 1. p. 2. (10) Vid. Car. Spelm. Præf. ad Tom. 2. (11) 


Inter MSS. Dugd. in Muſeo Aſhmol, lit. V. (12) Fol. Lond. 1655. (13) 8%. Lond, 1658, (14) Fuller's 
Worthics, p. 295, in Durham. 
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fable and romance. Yet, if it were poſſible to refine it well, the work would be of good 
uſe; ſince there are in it ſome things of moment, hardly to be had elſewhere, which may 
often illuſtrate dark paſſages in more ſerious writers. 'Theſe are not to be deſpiſed, where his 
authorities are cited and appear credible : but otherwiſe (in matters wherein he is ſingular, and 
without his vouchers) yipruoe d,. | : 

Another General Church Hiſtory of England is lately publiſhed by Mr. Collier, in two 
volumes; and in both theſe the critical reader will be apt to obſerve ſome ſpecial reſpects 
occaſionally paid to the Biſhops and See of Rome. In the (1) former of them W. Prynne's 
voluminous proofs of the ſupremacy of our kings are ſhewn to have no ſtrength ; and that his 
own records demonſtrate that thoſe princes acknowledged, that all their power in ſpirituals 
was derived from papal conceſhons. We are indeed defired to © Take notice, that this diſpute 
is only with Mr. Prynne;“ and therefore we muſt, in this place, ſo underſtand the author * as 
if he had not any deſign to ſtate the extent of the regale.“ In the following parts of the work 


there are ſeveral paſſages which can hardly admit of fo fair an apology. He infinuates that 


moſt of the modern erroneous doctrines of the Roman church, even that of purgatory, were 
maintained here in the Saxon times. That Archbiſhop Anfelm's behaviour to W. Rufus, in 
the cate of Pope Urban, was on the right fide of the queſtion, and becoming a prelate of his 


fervent zeal and invincible courage: that Becket's conduct toward Henry the Second, was 


alſo innocent, as to any practice againſt the crown, the man, having acted all along upon a 
principle of fincerity : that Edward the Third's letter to the pope, concerning proviſions, miſ- 
repreſents matter of fact; ſince, under the Saxon heptarchy, the Engliſh biſhops were not, as 
is there afferted, creatures of the crown, &c. This volume ends with the death of Henry the 
Seventh. The (2) ſecond begins with the reign of Henry the Eighth, and ends with the death 
of King Charles the Second. The Reformation, he obſerves, wrought ſo great a change in the 
faith and worſhip, as well as in the revenues and juriſdiction of the Engliſh church, that its 


hiſtory cannot be undertaken without ſome hazard : but, to avoid the failings of his pre- 


deceſſors, he reſolves neither to take too much freedom with the dead, nor to be over-awed by 
the living. This rule ſeems to have been ſometimes out of his thoughts ; and more par- 


| ticularly when he drew the pictures of ſuch divines, as had the greateſt ſhares in the refor- 


mation of foreign churches. Hence Mr. Luther is repreſented as one upon the verge of diſ- 
traction; a raiſer of civil diſturbances in the empire; a man that made no ceremony in 


breaking the chains of the canon law, and ruſhing too far towards the other extreme. John Calvin 


is ſaid to be a profeſſed enemy to liberty of conſcience, and againſt all methods of moderation; 
a forward intermeddler in the ſettlement of religion in England and elſewhere, inſolently 
dictating to ſuch princes as did him the honour to adviſe with him, Above all, John Knox is 
the molt ſeverely handled ; as making unuſual room in the conſcience for looſe and over indul- 


gent maxims; uſing the bible as coarſely as the civil magiſtrate, by wreſting the ſcriptures to 


miſlead ſubjects from their duty, and teaching them to treat their governors with much harſher 
language than St. Michael thought fit to uſe againſt the devil. Our martyrologiſt, Mr. Fox, 


is deſpiſed as an injudicious and lean tempered writer; to be read with caution ; and hurried 


ſometimes to an extremity of madneſs by prejudice and paſſion. He makes as free with Kin 

Henry the Eighth, whom he taxes with cruelty and covetouſneſs; but confeſſes that theſe 
vices were not without a mixture of good qualities. This latter part of his character looks 
faint, and falls very much ſhort of that of King Charles the Second, who is repreſented as a 


prince admirably qualified for the ſtation he was born to; having ſome abatements in his private 


life, but dying with faction at his feet. What views ſocver the author might have at his firſt 
{etting out, it is manifeſt, that, in this volume, his buſineſs is to compromiſe differences be- 
rwixt the churches of England and Rome, and to eſtabliſh, on the authority of our two uni- 
verſities, with which he concludes, a fundamental hereditary right of ſucceſſion to the im- 
perial crown of this realm, ſupported by paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, 


(1) Fol. Lond. 1708. (z) Fol. Ibid. 1714, 
0 The 
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The firſt that attempted a formal hiſtory of our reformation, was Doctor Peter Heylin, who, 
upon the return of monarchy and epiſcopacyy publiſhed his book entituled, Eccleſia ( 3) Ref. 
taurata ; wherein he pretends to give a punctual account of the riſe and progreſs of that great 
work. But the firſt agitations in religion, as he calls them, are very ſlenderly touched, his ſtory 
beginning at the year 1537. What he chicfly deſigned by it, I cannot well apprehend, unleſs 
it was to ſhew King Charles the Second the errors and miſtakes of our firſt reformers, and to 
direct him how to ſettle the church on a better foundation: for he falls foul on all the princes 
of thoſe times, without any regard to their good or ill wiſhes to the proteſtant intereſt, He 
repreſents King Edward the Sixth as one of ill principles, and ſoft; and cenſures his mother's. 
relations with a more than ordinary freedom. He intimates, as if the Zuinglian goſpellers 
would have carried all before them, had that prince lived; and obſerves, they were far too 
rife in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reformation, when many were raiſed to great pre- 
ferments, who were too much inclined to the platform of Geneva. On the other hand, Queen 
Mary's bloodineſs is no where ſet off in fo lively a paint, as where he tell us, (a) ſhe 
admitted of a conſultation for burning the body of her father, and cutting off the head of her 
fiſter. It is agoodrule which a modern (5) critick gives his hiſtorian, © That he ſhould have a regard 
to his own birth, and not forget the reſpect due to the memory of thoſe princes that have 
governed his native country.” As this ſhould reſtrain a man from expoſing the failures of ſuch 
- governors in their own, perſons, ſo it ought to caution him againſt making too free with the 
frailties of their kindred and counſellors. He concludes with the act of cftabliſhing the govern- 
ment of the church by archbiſhops and biſhops in the eighth year of Queen Elizabeth, whoſe 
famous court of high commiſſion he calls © the principal bulwark and preſervative of the church 
of England.” Tf the reader defires any further character of this writer and his hiſtory, it is 


given him by one (6) who ſhould be beſt acquainted with it : © he wrote, fays he, ſmoothly and 


C. Burnet 


andſomely; his method and ſtyle are good, and his work was generally more read than any 
thing that had appeared hefore him. But either he was very ill informed, or very much led by 
his paſſions; and, being wrought on by ſome violent prejudices againſt ſome that were con- 
cerned in that time, he delivers many things in ſuch a manner, and fo ſtrangely, that one 
would think he had been ſecretly ſet on to 1t by thoſe of the church of Rome, T hough I doubt 
not but he was a ſincere proteſtant, but violently carried away by ſome particular conceits. In. 
one thing he is not to be excuſed, that he never vouched any authority for what he wrote; 
which is not to be forgiven any who write of tranſactions beyond their own time, and deliver 
new things not known before.” (The moſt of his materials, I gueſs, were had from the tran- 
ſcript which Archbrſhop Laud cauſed to be made of all that related to the ſtory of the refor- 
mation, out of thoſe eight large volumes of collections that are ſtill in the (7) Cottonian 
library.) So that upon what grounds he wrote a great deal of his book, we can only con. 
jecture; and many, in their gueſſes, are not apt to be very favourable to him, TI know en- 
deavours have been uſed to blunt the edge of this cenſure, by one (8) who has done all that a. 
true friend could do, to place the doctor and his writings in a better light. But what would 
that kind gentleman have ſaid to a ſharper ſentence paſſed by (9) another learned prelate on 
this book? How would he have reſented the telling the world, that Dr. Heylin's repreſenting, 
our firſt reformers as fanaticks, was an angry and ſcandalous injury to truth and our church? 
This, I confels, is very hard language; but, perhaps, it may more eaſily be 1 than 
refuted. 

The defects of the forementioned author were abundantly ſupplied in the more compleat 
Hiſtory of our Reformation by (10) Dr. Burnet, the preſent Biſhop of Saliſbury, whoſe fir{t 
volume was publiſhed in the year 1679, by Secretary Coventry's order, and dedicated to Kin 
Charles the Second. In the months of December and. January, in the year following, 1680, 


(3) Fol. Lond. 1661. (4) Pag. 139. (5) Le Moyne, Diſſert. 4. cap. 3. (6) Burnet, Præfat. ad Hiſt, Reform. 
Tom. 1. (7) Cleopatra, E. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. F. 1, 2. Vid. etiam Hiſt. & Synopſ. Bibl. Cott. p. 43. (8) G. Vernon, 
in Vita D. P. Eeylin, 8 q. Lond. 1682, (9) B. Bar. Re. pag. 181, (10) Fol. 2. vol. Lond. 1081. 
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the hiſtorian had the thanks of both houſes of parliament for what he had already done, and 
was deſired to proceed to the finiſhing of the whole work; which was done accordingly. This 
hiſtorian” gives a punctual account of all the affairs of the reformation, from its firſt beginning 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, until it was finally compleated and ſettled by Queen 
Elizabeth, A. D. 1559: and the whole 1s penned in ſuch a maſculine ſtile, as becomes an 
hiſtorian, and ſuch as is this author's property in all his writings. The collection of records, 
which he gives in the conclufion of each volume, are good vouchers of the truth of all he 
delivers, as ſuch, in the body of his hiſtory ; and are much more perfect than could reaſonably 
be expected, after the pains taken in Q. Mary's days, to ſuppreſs every thing that carried the 
marks of the reformation upon it. The work has had ſo much juſtice done it, as to meet with 
a general acceptance abroad, and to be tranflated into moſt of the European languages; inſo- 
much that even the moſt piquant of the author's enemies allow it to have a (9) reputation 
firmly and deſervedly eſtabliſhed. Indeed, ſome of the French writers have cavilled at it: but 
the moſt eminent of them (Monſ. Varillas and Monſ. Le Grand) have received due correction 
from the author himſelf. (10) It was no wonder to fee ſome members of the Roman com- 
munion laying out their beit endeavours to raiſe themſelves a name by ſo glorious a ſervice to 
their church, as the diſparagement of this writer, and the diſgracing his hiſtory, might juſtly 
have been reckoned : but it was a little unaccountable, that the fame rancour ſhould poſſeſs 
men within the pale of our reformed Engliſh church, and ſuch as deſired to be looked upon as 
zealous maintainers of her honour, and the juſtice and honeſty of her reformation. The firſt 
of theſe was (11) S. Lowth, who pretended only to batter the Eraſtian tenets in Mr. Hobbes's 


Leviathan; but took occaſion, in the concluſion of his book, to cenſure the account Dr. 


Burnet had given of ſome of Archbiſhop Cranmer's ſingular opinions. This gentleman had 


the confidence to aſſert, That both our hiſtorian and Dr. Stillingfleet had impoſed upon the 
world in that particular; and had unfaithfully joined together in their endeavours to leſſen 


L 


epiſcopal ordination.” I am not now concerned with his charge againſt Dr. Stillingfleet, who 
did him the honour, which he ought not to have hoped for, to expoſe his folly in a ſhort letter 
to the Biſhop of London. His quarrel with Dr. Burnet is wholly about method, and the (12) art 
of compoſure ; wherein, moſt certainly, theſe two authors have extremely differed. And yet, 
notwithſtanding the awkardneſs of Mr. Lowth's ſtile, it is thought the man himſelf was not 


maſter of ſo much venom and ill- nature, as appears in his book: but that he had a great ſnare 


of his ſpiteful language put into his mouth by a warm neighbour, who 1s now dead, and ought 
to be forgotten. The next aſſailant was a peeviſh gentleman in maſquerade, who, under the 
feigned name of Anthony Harmer, publiſhed (13) A Specimen of ſome Eerrors and Defects 
in the Hiſtory of the Reformation, &c. as if what he there gives, were only a ſample of what 
he had in ſtore for us; when it appears that he has ſtooped to ſuch mean and pitiful remarks, 
as ſufficiently ſhew that he had pumped himſelf to the bottom, and that his malice was upon the 
lees. It is a great indignity which ſome have put upon the memory of a late moſt revercnd, 
learned, and pious prelate, in reporting him to hav@bcen the author of that malicious libel + 
for, whatever other unhappy miſtakes he might be guilty of, he could never fall fo low as to 
write at ſuch an unmanly and uncharitable rate. The hiſtorian vouchſafed this book a ſhort 
anſwer, in a (14) letter to the Biſhop of Litchfield ; to which the animadverter made no 
reply. To thoſe that are ſtill inclined to favour the ſpecimen, I ſhall only ſay, that the wholo 
1 50 particulars, therein ſummed up, will fall under theſe fix heads; as being either, 1. Such 
airy and ſuperficial matters as we uſually call impertinencies. 2. Some inconſiderable miſ- 
takes of the printers or copiers. 2. Others that have a little weight; but. might have been 


corrected without noiſe, and do not affect the reformation. 4. Some few. (a very few) that do 


(9) Ant. Harmer, in Præfat. (10) Reflections on Varil. 120. Amſtel. 1686, Defence of thoſe Reflections Ibid. 
1687. Continuation of Reflections. Ibid 1687. Anſwer to Joach. Le Grand's defence of Saunders, &c, 4to. Ibid, 
1088, (11) Of the Subject of Church Power, 8vo, Lond. 1685. (12) See Dr. Burnet's Letters in Anſwer to Mr, 
Eowth, 4to. Lond. 1635. (13) 8vo. Lond. 1693.” * Lond. 1694. | s 
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touch upon its juſtice and honour : in moſt of which it is eaſy to diſcern the affection which the 
animadverter pretends to bear it, the appoligies for the old monks and N. Sanders be any argu— 
ment of ſuch affection. 5. Others wherein himſelf is miſtaken. 6. Several objections are 
raiſed purely for the ſake of calumny and reflection. Something of a freſh attack was after- 
wards made by (14) one, who had ſet himſelf to diſcredit whatever had been publiſhed by the 
| hiſtorian : and yet all that even ſuch a writer could find chargeable on his Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation, was only, that (15) “ in a matter of no great conſequence there was too little care 
had in copying or examining a letter writ in a very bad hand;” and that there was ſome pro- 
bability that “ Dr, Burnet was miſtaken in one of his conjectures.” I think I may juſtly 
obſerve thus much of all thoſe that have hitherto endeavoured to leſſen the repute of this 
hiſtory ; that they have apparently ſhewn their inclinations rather to beſpatter the author, than 
his work: and, whatever ſucceſs ſuch perſons may meet with in their attempts, they have 
commonly the misfortune to diſcover themſelves to be, at leaſt, men of like paſſions with their 
adverſary. The right reverend author himſelf is beſt able to correct the miſtake, and ſupply 
the defects of his own work: and this he will ſhortly do in a third, ſupplemental, volume, to 
the entire ſatisfaction of all his ſober readers. 

The author of theſe volumes publiſhed alſo an (16) Abridgment of them; wherein the 
reader has a full and clear view of the reformation, without any of thoſe obſcurities or defects 
that uſually attend works of this kind. Take an account of it in his own words: “ J have 
wholly waved every thing that bclonged to the records, and the proot of what I relate; or to 


the confutation of the falſhoods that run through the popiſh hiſtorians. All that is to be found 
in the hiſtory at large, And therefore in this abridgment, every thin is to be taken upon 


J. Strype. 


truſt; and thoſe that deſire a fuller ſatisfaction, are to ſeek it in the volumes I have already 
ubliſhed.” 

f The memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, which were lately publiſhed by (17) Mr. Strype, 
ſhall conclude this chapter ; though (were it not that the ſubject, rather than the title of the 
book, inclines me to bring them in here) they would more properly belong to another place. 
The writer of them has adhered to Dr. Burnet's method, giving us his own hiſtorical account 
in three books, ending with the ſeveral deaths of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and the martyr 
himſelf, and in the concluſion, a good collection of records. Several things relating to the ſtate | 
of the church, during that primacy, are well illuſtrated by him ; and ſome authentick letters, 
and other original papers of value are diſcovered and made publick. 

The firſt book largely accounts for the brighteſt part of that great prelateꝰ s life, as long as 
Henry the Eighth's changeable countenance thined upon him; though even this was ſomewhat 


| ſhaded, under the violence of the Biſhop of Wincheſter's perſecutions of him, towards the 


latter end of that reign. In the ſecond, upon Edward the Sixth's aſſent to the throne, we 


have a new ſcene; wherein we behold our primate in a more flourithing condition than ever, 


and the late powerful Biſhop of Winchefter in durance. It 1s here that the reformation begins 
firſt to gather ſtrength ; and we ſee it growing up to ſomewhat of maturity, by the encourage- 
ment of Proteſtant preachers and profeſſors in the city of London, and our two univerſities. 
The new liturgy and articles of 1552 look promiſing, and A. Nowel's catechiſm for ſchools 

ſeems to lay a durable foundation for the long continuance of this purity in doctrine: but all 
theſe warm expectations ſoon vaniſh on the untimely death of the young king, and the apparent 
inſufficiency of the Lady Jane Gray's title to the crown. In the third book, the face of all things 

both in church and ſtate changes again; and Queen Mary's unhappy reign enters with fire and 
ſword. Now the Biſhop of Wincheſter recovers his liberty and refigns his priſon to the arch- 
biſhop; who after an inglorious recantation ſcals his goſpel-faith, as it was firſt eſtabliſhed, in 


martyrdom, At the end we have a good collection of letters, and other authentick papers, in 


(14) Diſcourſes on Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotſon, &c. 4to. Lond. 1695. (15) See the Biſhop of Sarum's Vindi- 


cation, 8v0, Lond. 1696. p. 83, 87. 07 gro. Lond. 1682. (17) Fol. Lond. . 
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(18) Annals of the firſt Twelve Years of Queen Elizabeth's Reign ; which begin with the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, for the obtaining of a legal re- eſtabliſhinent of uniformity in the pure 
worſhip of our God, and ſupremacy in the perſon of our ſovereign. Then follows a review 
of the articles of religion ; a freſh authoriſing of Nowels Catechiſm ; the re- admiſſion of 
foreign divines ; the Compoſure and Ratification of the ſecond Book of Homihes in 156g ; and 
laſtly, the ineffectual ſtruggles of Cartwright, and other puritans, againſt primitive RT. 
The Appendix affords above forty very valuable original papers not hitherto printed, Next 
after this book, Mr. Strype obliged us with the (19) Lite of Archbiſhop Grindal ; which was 
forced from the preſs in haſte, a little out of its courle, by the obloquy of a very falſe ſon of 
the church, who had flanderoufly raked in the duſt of this moſt reverend and moſt religious 


father. The honeſt compiler of this life demonſtrates to poſterity, that there never was a 


prelate of a more ſteady and unblemiſhed reputation through all the ſtages of his converſation, 
than this excellent archbiſhop ; whether we conſider him in the Univerſity of Cambridge, as a 
divine; in his exile, as a confeſſor; or in the Sees of London, York and Canterbury, as a 
chriſtian biſhop. As it appears that he received favours from many proteſtant divines abroad; 

ſo it is likewiſe proved to his honour, that they met with grateful returns here from him. T be 


ſum of his character drawn from the contents of this whole book, ſhews that he was mild, 


affable, and courteous in his temper; unblameable in his life; ſincere in the duties of religion; 
an exact conformiſt in the worſhip and dicipline of the eſtabliſhed church; ; an eminent and 
frequent preacher; an honeſt man; a good chriſtian ; a zealous proteſtant ; and a wiſe prelate. 


101 
confirmation of the foregoing hiſtory. The ſame worthy author has likewiſe compiled the PART 


II. 
— — 


Amongſt the many papers of good note in the appendix, we have the archbiſhop's letter to the 


queen about propheſying ; the encouragement whereot was juſt as criminal in him, as that of 
weekly or monthly lectures is in our Preſent biſhops: for it is an impudent and groundleſs 
ſuggeſtion, that he wickedly countenanced thoſe, as nurſeries of ſchiſm and non- conformity. 
The (20) Life of Archbiſhop Parker loſt its due precedency, as it is faid, at the preſs, but it 
is now happily publiſhed by the ſame induſtrious hiſtorian, Theſe memoirs of Q. Elizabeth's 
chief counſellor, in perfecting the great work of the reformation, are divided into four books; 


whereof the firſt gives an account of his birth and education in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


with the reputable character he there bore in ſeveral poſts of ſubjection and government. Ihe 
ſecond recounts the moſt memorable tranſactions in the firſt five years of his primacy ; the rites 
obſerved at his conſecration ; the impertinence of the known and moſt villainous Fable of the 
Nagg's Head; the great pains he took in viſiting, and correcting the ſtatutes of ſundry 
catkedral churches in his province; his indetatigable zeal in bringing his clergy to an 
uniformity in habits and ceremonies; his importunate folicitations and ſucceſs in the pro- 
curement of Biſhop JewePs Apology, &c. The third gives a like account of his next five 
years; wherein we have a new tranſlation of the Bible, in oppofition to that of Geneva, printed 
in greater and lefler volumes, for the ſervice of churches and private families; which with other 
undertakings of a like univerſal concern, never intermitted the diligence of his ſearch afrer 
Britiſh and Saxon manuſcripts, The fourth takes notice of his purging of the ſtatutes of ſome 
more cathedrals, as well as of the Univerſity of Cambridge; the many and long ſtruggles which 
he had with the new diſciplinarians ; his proſperous endeavours in the ſuppreſſing of popiſh and 


ſchiſmatical books; and laſtly, of his death and benefactions. 


(18) Fol, Lond. 1709. (19) Fol. ib. 1710. (20) Fol. ibid. 1711» 
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„ - FT V. 
Hitories of our Biſhops in general, and thoſe of their ſeveral Sees. 


HAT Joſceline de Fourneſs (an hiſtorian quoted by Stow and Fitzherbert) wrote 
ſeveral books concerning the ancient Britiſh biſhops, John (18) Pitts is very certain; but, 
whether he was an Engliſhman, or, as he rather fancies, a Welſhman, he dare not be poſitive, 
One book, indeed, of that kind was written by Joſceline, a monk of Fourneſs in Lancaſhire, 
and is ſtill (19) extant : but, as the author himſelf could not be of any great age, ſo his col- 
lections ſeem to have been made out of hiſtories that were penned fince the conqueſt, Of 
ſomewhat leſs account, I fear, is that of the Saxon prelates, whereof Ethelwold, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, is ſaid to be the author; a MS. copy of it is likewiſe (20) reported to be in the 
public library at Cambridge. | 
After the conqueſt, the memoirs of our biſhops were taken by a great many hands. 
Geoffrey, Prior of Wincheſter about the year 1100, wrote a panegyrical account of them in 
elegant verſe, ſays (1) Will. of Malmeſbury ; who himſelf more largely commented upon them 
in proſe. His four firſt books. were. publiſhed by (2) Sir Henry Savil, from a very faulty 
manuſcript ; and his edition was copied more faultily in that of (3) Francfurt. In theſe we 
have all that could be had out of the many old catalogues which ſwarmed in our Englith 


monaſteries ; together with what the author was able to inform us, of his own knowledge, 


touching his contemporaries. Henry of Huntingdon's (4) letter, to his friend Walter, deſcribes 
the prelates of his own time, which immediately ſucceeded to Malmeſbury's; and it is done 
with all the heartineſs that becomes a familiar epiſtle, and a freedom inclining to ſatire. 
Ralph de Diceto followed theſe with a catalogue of his own drawing, from the coming in of 
Auguſtine the monk to the beginning of King John's reign : but there is little in it worth the 
publiſhing. Joh, Everſden, a monk of Bury, who died, ſays (5) Pitts, about the year 1336, is 


ſaid to have written de Epiſcopis Angliæ, as well as de Regibus: but Mr. Wharton could 


never meet with any ſuch treatiſe. He found, he ſays, ſome of Mr. Joceline's collections out 
of Everſden's Chronicle: ſo that perhaps he is the ſame man with that Johannes Burienſis, 
whom we have mentioned in the (6) firſt part. We are allo told of a like book by one Nicholas 
Mantacute, or (7) Manacutius; who is believed to have been ſometime maſter of Eaton ſchool, 
becauſe, forfooth, moſt of his works were in the library of that college. What good things 
were heretofore in that library, I know not: but, upon a (8) late ſearch, nothing could be 
found that bore this author's name; fave only a pitiful treatiſe, at Lambeth, de Pontificibus 


Romanis, not worth the reading. I fancy ſomebody's quoting this under the title de 


Pontificibus ſimply, has given occaſion to Bale and Pitts, who collected and wrote in haſte, to 
naturalize all his biſhops. Polydore Virgil's book, or (9) ſcrowl of our Engliſh prelates, is 
boaſted of in our ſeminaries beyond ſeas : and his great antagoniſt John Leland aſſures us, he 
had taken mighty care to collect their remains, (10) E, majori cura] propediem in crdinem redi- 
gam. He had many other grand projects in his head, which came to nothing. John Pitts 
likewiſe very gravely refers his readers, in many parts of his book de Illuſtribus Anglie Scrip- 
toribus, to another of his own compoſure de Epiſcopis: which we are (11) credibly informed, 


is only a poor and filly abſtract of the firſt, and worſt edition of that which falls next under 


our thoughts, and deſerves to be ſeparately conſidered, 


(18) Page 884. (19) Vid. Uſſer. Antiq. Eccleſ. p. 36. (20) J. Pitts, p. 178. (1) De Geſt. Pontif. lib. 2. 
p. 246. (2) Fol. Lond. 1596. (3) Fol. 1601. (4) Angl. Sac. vol. 2. p. 694. (5) Page 435. (6) Page 172. 
) J. Pitts, p. 656, 657. (8) Prefat, ad Angl. Sac. vol. 1. p. 14. (9) Id. Ibid, (10) Comment. in Cyg. Cant. 
voc. Antonius Beccus. (11) Hiſt, & Antiq. Oxon, lib. 2. p. 142. — | | 
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book. It was twice publiſhed in (13) Engliſh; 


in the old fabrick, than others can. 


45) Præfat. ad Angl. Sac, vol. 1. p. 17. 
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Francis Godwine, ſon of Thomas, Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells, was moſt fortunate in PAR T 


his commentary, as he calls it, on this ſubject ; being himſelf advanced to the epiſcopal order 
(12) for the good ſervices that (as Queen Elizabeth thought) he had done the church by that 
cqually full of the author's and printer's miſ- 
takes. The faults of the latter edition eſpecially, were ſo very groſs, that they put him upon 
the ſpeedy diſpatch of another in Latin, (14) which came out the next year. The ſtile of this 
is very neat and clean, and he ſeems to have taken more pains in poliſhing it, than in gather- 
ing together all the materials of his hiſtory. He quotes no authorities ; excepting, belike, that 
poſterity ſhould acquieſce in his ſingly, without enquiring any farther, He is particularly un- 
grateful to the author of the Antiquitates Britannice ; from whom he has borrowed (by the 
great) his account of the ſee of Canterbury ; varying only the phraſe, and that ſometimes for 
the worſe. 
is moſt eſpecially notorious, is his tranſcribing out of Joſceline and Maſon, what he pretends: 
to have had immediately from the archives and regiſtraries, from the year 1559 to his own. 
time. 


authorities of counterfeit charters in Ingulphus and others; an uncertain, calculation of years, 


beginning ſome at Michaelmas, and others at Chriſtmas, &c. as his authors blindly led him : 


and laſtly, a contenting himſelf with falſe and imperfect catalogues of the prelates in almoſt 
every dioceſe. Theſe are the failures wherewith he ſtands charged by (15) Mr. Wharton; who 
modeſtly aſſures us, that a better progreſs had been made in theſe matters by bimſelf, within: 
the compaſs of eighteen months, than by this biſhop in twenty years. Our Oxford (16 anti- 
quary farther complains, that he puritannically vilified popiſh biſhops ; with a deſign thereby to 
advance the credit of thoſe fince the Reformation: whereby he had given unlucky advantages 
to William Prynne, the profeſſed enemy. of epiſcopacy, who made ill uſe of his book. I wilt 
not = that either of theſe cenfures are miſtaken : but I muſt obſerve to the reader, that each 
of them intended to have furniſhed us with a view of this part of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, of 
his own drawing; and therefore, like all new buildings, they muſt he allowed to ſpy more faults 


The former has helped us to a noble ſtock of old writers 


The like carriage he is guilty of towards Bale, Camden, and others: but what 


He is allo frequently guilty of chronological miſtakes ; a too confident reliance on the 


He. 
F. God- 


wine, 


upon the affairs of a great many of our ſces, from their foundation, in his Anglia Sacra: and 


the latter has given us almoſt an intire hiſtory of our biſhops, for the two laſt centuries, in his 
Athenæ Oxonienſes. Thele are good materials, and ſuch as will direct to more of the ſame 
kind; whereof there are good ſtore in the Bodleian and Cottonian libraries. We long only for 
Aa ſkilful architect, to put them into the figure we defire. And, I hear, the work 1s at laſt 
put into the hands of a perſon, who wants none of thoſe helps or qualifications that are neceſſary 
to the undertaking. 

Hitherto we have mentioned only ſuch as have written the hiſtory of our prelacy with an 
honeſt intent, to repreſent it to the world in its proper and true colours: we have others that 
made it their buſineſs to daub 1t with falſe paint, endeavouring to give ſuch portraitures of our 
biſhops, as might moſt effectually defame and proftitute the lacred order. The firſt of theſe 
was one Thomas Gibſon, a fanatical phyſician in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; 
who entitled one of his treatiſes, A Hiſtory of the Treaſons of the Biſhops ſince the Norman 
Conqueſt. Whether this was ever printed, my (17) author cannot inform me. The next was 
Sir John Harrington of Kelveſton; who, ſoon after K. James the Firſt's arrival in England, 
began to draw together ſome malicious remarks upon the biſhops of his time; which he at laſt 
finiſhed under the title of (18) A brief View of the State of the Church of England, as it 
ſtood in Queen Elizabeth's and King James's Reign, to the Year 1608. It was preſented by 


the author, in manuſcript, to Prince Henry; from whom the preſpyterian faction expected 


great alterations in church government. After the downfal of epiſcopacy, it fell into fuck: 
hands as brought it to the preſs; believing it to be a proper antidote againſt the return of the 


(12) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 497. (13) 4to. Lond. 1601, 1615. (14) Comment. de Præſul. 4to. Lond. 1616. 


(16) Ath. Oxen, vol. 1. p. — # (17) Ath, Oxon. vol. p. 109. 
(15) Svo. Lond. 1653. f ? —_ 
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Bangor. 


Bath. 
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plaguy hierarchy, The laſt of this gang was that eternal ſcribler, William Prynne ; who raked 
together all the dirt that had been thrown at any of our biſhops, by the moſt inveterate and 
implacable of all their enemies ; and heaped it into a large dunghill-book, inſcribed (19) The 
Antipatby of the Engliſh Lordly Prelacy, both to legal Monarchy and civil Unity : wherein he 
pretends to give an hiſtorical collection of I know not how many hundreds of execrable 
treaſons, conſpiracies, &c. of the Britiſh, Engliſh, French, Scotch and Iriſh biſhops, againſt 
our kings and kingdom. But—it is time to rid our hands of this filth and naſtineſs. The moſt 
ancient regiſter books and records of our ſeveral dioceſes and cathedral churches will lefs ſully 
our fingers. 

S. Aſaph. 
learned and induſtrious Mr. Wharton; whole book was (20) publiſhed ſoon after his death; 
as a ſpecimen of what his general work, of all the dioceſes in England, would have been, if 
he had lived to have finiſhed it. To this treatiſe, as well as to the other that is prefixed to it, 
there is an appendix of authentic inſtruments out of the regiſter books, &c. according to the 
method firſt taught him by Dr. Burnet. In the lives of the biſhops, he frequently quotes the 
Liber ruber Afſaventis, an a cartulary of that church of good value. 

Bangor. Godwine (1) mentions a catalogue of the biſhops of this ſee, in the archives of 
the church of Bangor; 
editions of his book) he had not any thing to ſay of this dioceſe, 

Bath and Wells. What has been lately done for this dioceſe, is already taken notice of (2) 


by Mr. Tanner ; whoſe collections and references, let it be here obſerved, once for all, I ſhall 


Briſtol. 


Canter. 
b U . 


not repeat, but ſhall wiſh the reader himſelf to conſult his very uſeful book, ſaving only, that 


ſome of thoſe authors he barely quotes, where I am able to do it, ſhall be let! in the trueſt light 


I can give them. Let it be here alſo noted, that whenever he refers his readers, as he does in 


this place, to one or the other volume of Anglia Sacra, they are there ſure to meet with a good 


view of ſuch old writers as have treated of the ancient hiſtory of this or that dioceſe; or elſe 
they have, at leaſt, a compoſure of Mr, Wharton's, very valuable for the pains that author 
took in adjuſting the true chronological ſucceſſion of our biſhops. Dr. Thomas Chandler, 
ſometime (3) warden of New College in Oxford, and chancellor of this church, wrote a trea- 


tiſe de Laudibus Bathoniæ & Welliæ; which, 5 ſuppoſe, would afford us ſome ſuch light as 


the ſame learned perſon has given in choſe lives, that have been gratefully penned by him, 
and will be taken notice of in another place. I gueſs the Hiſtoria de Tempore Primeve 
inchoationis Sedis Epiſcopalis Wellenſis, &c. which was made ready for the preſs by the noble 
publiſhers (4) of the Decem Scriptores, is part of what we have had fince from Mr. Wharton 
who allo muſt be thought to have enriched his own notes out of the (5) great treaſure of 


collections which was RIES. and communicated to him by the reverend and learned 


Dr. Matt, Hutton. 

Briſtol, This 1ce, having le been erected by King Henry the Eighth, can have no 
records of any great antiquity : but it is hoped its intire tory may be had out of ſuch regiſters 
as are in the hands cither of the biſhop or dean and chapter of that church. 

Canterbury, as in juſtice it ought, has had the moſt and belt learned preſervers of its hiſtor 
and antiquities, of any dioceſe in England. The firſt of theſe was Archbiſhop Deuſdedit, 
or Adeodatus, who is (6) ſaid to have recorded the acts of all his predeceſſors ; which was 
no mighty undertaking, fince he himſelf was only the fixth from Auguſtine. The eldeſt of 
thoſe writers whoſe works are now extant, is Gotſeline the Monk; who, beſides the Life of 


Auguſtine, publiſhed by Mr. Wharton, wrote allo. thoſe of the fix following archbiſhops. 


Theſe are now in MS, in 00 Sir John Cotton's library: but being only collections out of Bede, 
with the enlargement of a few romantic miracles, they have not hitherto been thought worth 


(19) 4to. Lord. 1641. (20) Hiſtoria de Epiſcopis et Decanis Londinenſibus; necnon de Epiſcopis et Decanis 
Aſſuvenſibus, a prima utriuſq; ſedis Fundatione ad An. 1540. 8vo. Lond. 1695. (1) De Præſul. p. 644. 
(2) Not. Monaſt. p. 198. (3) Hiſt. et Antiq. Oxon. Par. 2. p. 134. (4) See Kennet's Life of Somner, p. 66. 
(5) Vid. Præfat. ad %%% $2: (0) þ PU, Þ: 109») Velpalianus, B. 29, 


the 


The hiſtory of the biſhops and deans of this place was compoſed by the late 


which I ſuppoſe was a very empty one, fince (upon the two firſt. 
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the printing. About the ſame time Oſbern was Precentor of Chriſt-Church ; and upon the (8) 
unhappy fire, which deſtroyed moſt of their records, A. D. 1070. took a deal of pains in re- 


covering the hiſtories of the archbiſhops ; ſeveral of whoſe lives were written by him, beſides 


| thoſe we have in print. Gervaſius Dorobernenſis, that is, Monk of Canterbury, has left three 


good treatiſes on this ſubject, which bear the following titles; (9) 1. Tractatus de Com- 
buſtione & Reparatione Dorobernenſis Ecclefia. 2. Imaginationes de Diſcordiis inter Monachos 
Cantuarienſes & Archicpiſcopum Baldewinum. 3. Vitæ Dorobernenſium Archiepiſcoporum. 
R. de Diccto's hiſtory of theſe primates was diſcovered in the Norfolk library, after ſome 
others (amongſt whom he ſhould have been ranked) were publiſhed : and it would not have 
been any great loſs, if we had ſtill wanted it; being (10) very ſhort, and moſtly ſtuffed with 
matters foreign to the purpoſe. Mr. Pitts (11) ſends us to the library at Bennet College to 
enquire after a manuſcript copy of Archbiſhop Langton's annals of his predeceflors : but he 
that runs on his errand, will find himſelf miſtaken. There are, indeed, in that library, ſome 
collections out of the laſt mentioned author's hiſtory of our kings, which. relate chiefly to the 
affairs of this ſee ; the tranſcriber whereof had ſome thoughts of copying out Steph. Langton's 
Hiſtory of Richard the Firſt, and ſo prefaced his work with the title of Annales Stephani 
Archiepiſcopi: but he ſoon quits that ſubject, and ſo impoſes upon a careleſs catalogue-monger. 
The next, in order of time, was Tho. Spott, Spottey, or Sprott, a Benedictine Monk of 
Canterbury, in the year 1274, (12) whoſe book has been vainly enquired after by ſome of our 
moſt induſtrious antiquaries, and particularly by (13) one whom hardly any thing on this ſub- 
ject could eſcape. The truth is, Mr. Somner ſeems to think it was rather a chronicle of the 
city of Canterbury, than of the archbiſhops : and if W. Thorn, who was a monk of the ſame 
houſe, in the year. 1380, either epitomized or (14) enlarged it, it may probably prove only the 


ſame with his Hiſtory of the (15) Abbots of St. Auguſtine's. Steph. Burchington's performance 
is largely accounted for by his late (16) publiſher ; who has aſſured us that nothing that either 


this writer, or any of the former can afford us, has been omitted by the diligent author of the 
(17) Antiquitates Britannice. Archbiſhop Parker was generally reputed the author of this 
admired book ; till (18) Mr. Selden transferred the honour of it to his grace's chaplain, Mr. 
Joſceline, who has fince enjoyed it. I confeſs, I am far from being of Abp. (19) Bramhal's 
opinion, that the concluſion of the preface proves the archbiſhop himſelf to have been the 
author of that book: but it does fairly intimate that the compoſer of it, whoever he was, did 
deſire the world ſhould believe that moſt of his materials were handed to him by that learned 
metropolitan ; who was alſo, he ſays, the director and overſeer of the whole work. In the 
fame place the Hannow edition is blamed for omitting Parker's own life; which perhaps was 
no fault in thoſe that had the care of it. There were only a few copies of the firſt edition, 
ſuch as were deſigned for (20) public libraries, and the accommodation of a few choice friends, 
that had the twenty-nine pages, which make up that life: ſo that it was not to be expected 
that the foreign publiſhers ſhould print it otherwiſe than as it was commonly fold by our 
Engliſh bookſellers, Mr. Wharton every where gives this writer more reſpect than any other 
he is pleaſed to cite: and yet he (1) obſerves a great many of his miſtakes; and, I do not 
doubt but any ſkilful antiquary will cafily take notice of many and many more, So imperfect 
will always be the moſt complete works of any ſingle man! (2) The late learned Mr, Nicholas 
Battely has corrected ſeveral miſtakes, and ſupplied many defects, in the Antiquitates, to 
which he has alſo given us a moſt accurate Supplement, in his Cantuaria Sacra; which makes 
a ſecond part of his noble edition of Mr. Somner's Antiquities already mentioned. The 


(8) Vid. Præfat. ad Ang. Sac. vol. 2. p. 9. (9) Inter X. Script. Edit. Lond. 1652. {10) Angl. Sac. vol, 2. 
P. 677. (11) Page 394 (12) S0 Pitts, p. 355. But Bale knew not when he lived. (13) W, Somner. Pref. to 
Antiq. of Canterbury, p. 8. (14) Vid. Pitts, 355. et 529. V. criam Thorn. inter X. Script. | (15) Bibl, Cott, 
Vitellius, D. 11. (16) H. Wharton, in Prafat. ad Angl. Sac. vol. p. 18, 19, &. (17) Fol. Lond. 1572. & 
Hanov. 1605. (18) Hiſt. of Tythes, cap. 9. (19) Conſecration, &c. of P;oreftant Biſhops, p. 165. (20) Ath. 
Oxon. vol. 1. page 588, 589. (1) In notis ad Canon. Lichficld, de Succel, Archiep. Cant. pathin. (2) For the 
Controverſy betwixt the Chapter of Canterbury and the Archdeacon, about the Right of Juriſdiction Sede Vacinte, 
ſee Bibl. Cott. Nero, c. 9. Galba. E. 4. Vitellius, A. 2. 5 D. 7. E. . F 
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PAR T ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops, priors, deacons, archdeacons, &c. is no where elſe ſo particularly 


Carlile. 


Cheſter. 


Chicheſ- 
Ir, 


J. David's. 


recounted. 


Carlile. This remote and ſmall dioceſe has been heretofore ſo much expoſed to the con- 
tinual incurfions of the Scots, (before the Kingdoms were happily united in King James th 
Firſt) that there are not many of its ancient records any where now to be had. The ot 
pieces of antiquity, in the biſhop's poſſeſſion, are two regiſter books of four ſucceſſive prelates ; 
Halton, Rofle, Kirkby and Welton; and theſe will furnith us with little more than the hiſtor 
of one century. The records of the dean and chapter go not much higher than their new de- 
nomination given them by Henry the Eighth; and are very broken and imperfect ſince that 
epocha, Out of theſe, and what other helps could be had from tome neighbouring and diſtant 
libraries, Dr. Hugh Todd, prebendary of this church, has made a volume of collections, which 
15 lately placed in the dean and chapter's library, under the title of, (20) An Hiftory of the 
Dioceſe of Carlile; containing an Account of the Pariſhes, Abbies, Nunneries, Churches, 
Monuments, Epitaphs, Coats of Arms, Founders, Benefactors, &c. With a perfect Catalogue 
of the Biſhops, Priors, Deans, Chancellors, Archdeacons, Prebendaries; and of all Rectors 


and Vicars of the ſeveral Pariſhes in the ſaid Dioceſe. The author hopes that the editions which 


will hereafter be made to this work, will, at laſt, make it anſwer its title; and I heartily wiſh ! 
could do ſo too: but, to me, the proſpect is ſo diſcouraging, chat I Know not which way to 
look for ſuch helps as would be neceſſary for the compleating of ſo full and ample an account 
of our church and dioceſe. Our ſufferings in the days of rapine and rebellion, equalled or ex- 
ceeded thoſe of any other cathedral of England; ; and, after our chapter-houſe and treaſury had 
been turned into a magazine for the gariſon, and our very charter fold to make a taylor's mea- 


ſures, it can hardly be expected that ſo many of our records will ever be retrieved, as are requi- 
ſite to furniſh out ſuch a hiſtory, 


Chefter, being another of King Henry the Eight's foundations, cannot have any great ſtock 
of records. Some notice may poſſibly be taken of its moſt early times by Mr. Urmſton; who 


wrote an (1) account of the ſtare of religion in Lancaſhire, part of this diocele, in the beginning 
of King James the Firſt's reign.“ 

Chicheſter. Moſt of the ancient records of this church, were ſquandered and loſt, upon 
the city's being taken and plundered by Sir William Waller in our late civil wars; 2nd after 
the reſtoration, they never recovered more than three books belonging to the chapter, and a 
regiſter or two of the biſhops. Theſe do not reach above 230 years backwards: ſo that the 


prime antiquities. of this ſee, before the epiſcopal-throne was removed from Selſey to this place, 


and for ſome ages afterwards, are either wholly loſt, or in ſuch private hands as have hitherto 
very imuriouſſy detained them from their right owners. Till a reſtitution is made, we muſt 


content ourſelves with ſuch poor fragments as Bede, Malmeſbury and others will afford 1 OF 


the firſt foundation of the dioceſe, by our northern ſaint Wilfrid; who, with his ſucceſſors, 
in the ſame order that Godwine has given them, ſtands yet pictured on the back fide of the 
quire. Here are the chief remains of their hiſtory, as far as they are now to be had within 
the verge of their own cathedral: to which, if more ſhall be ade led, by ſuch foreigners as arc 
maſters of their diſperſed records; it will be a very gratetul, as well as juſt ſervice to ” the preſent 
members of taat church. 

St. David's. We have already noted the diſputes there are about Abbot Dinoth's remon- 
france againſt the pretenſions of Auguſtine the Monk; and we are told that he did not on! 
leave behind him his thoughts of that matter in the forementioned proteftation; but that he 
allo wrote another treatiſe, enfituled, Defenſorium (2) Juriſdictionis Sedis Mencvenſis. Biſho 


P 
God wine quotes a catalogue of the biſhops of St. David's, not taken notice of either by Gyral- 


dus or the Annales Menevenſis; which he (3) ſays is in the archives of that church. There 


(20) MIS. in Fol. (1) MS. penes Tho. Brotherton Arm. (2) J. Pitts, p. 104. (3) De Præſul. Pp. 602. 


* An account of its more primitive ſtate may be had from a Ms in the Cotton 8 Which bears the title f 


Extractus Chronicarum Ceſtrenſis Eccleſia per Joan. Rochford, a Chriſto nato ad annum 1410. Ltamen Qu. J 
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is alſo an anonymous manuſcript in the library at (4) Magdalene College in Oxford, which PART 


treats de Geſtis & Ritibus Cler' Cambrenſis; and may probably afford ſome diſcoverics of the 
ancient ſtate of this dioceſe. 


Durham. The firſt collector of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of this ancient and noble church, Durham. 


was Turgot; who was (5) Prior, Arch-deacon, and Vicar-General of that dioceſe, 


He was 
afterwards Biſhop of St. David's; but upon the death of 


Queen Margaret returned to Durham; 


where he died, A. D. 1115, and lies buried in the chapter- houſe. His book bears the title, (6). 


De Exordio & Progreſſu Ecclefiz Dunelmenſis; that is, from K. Oſwald's time to the year 1097. 
This was tranſcribed by (7) Sim. Dunelm. mentioned in the former part of this work; who 
alſo continued it to the year (8) 1129. from whence it has been drawn downwards by Jeoffrey de 
There are ſtill ſome latent manuſcript hiſtorics of this 
church; which, if diſcovered, would undoubtedly ſupply a great many defects in thoſe that are 
already publiſhed. Prior Laurence, who died 1n the year 1154, wrote a treatiſe in meeter, (9) 
De Civitate & Epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi. There are ſeveral MS. tracts of that author's compo- 
ſure, in the libraries at Lambeth, Durham, and elſewhere; and yet we cannot hitherto learn 
where this is to be had. Tho. Rudburn, in the very heart of his (10) Hiſtoria Major, has a 
large hiſtory of the biſhops of this ſee, from the firſt foundation at Lindisfarn, to the ycar 1083. 
which though moſtly taken out of Turgot and Simeon, has ſome remarkable pafſages never 
yet Pein John Weſſington, who died Prior of Durham, A. D. 1440. wrote a book, (11) 
De Juribus & Poſſeſſionibus Eccleſiæ Dunelmenſis; wherein, amongſt other choice matters, it 


is proved that the priors of that church were always inveſted with the dignity and privileges of 


abbots, Sir H. Spelman (12) quotes ſome ſynodical, or rather conſiſtorial, conſtitutions made 
by Biſhop Lewis in the year 1319. which certainly mult be very learned ones, if they anſwer 


the account (13) Godwine gives of that prelate, The Cotton Library is hardly better ſtocked 


vith the records of any cathedral church in England, than that of Durham; whereof the chicf 
is a large (14) catalogue of their benetators, from King Edwine down to the reign of King 
Henry VIII. The beginning of this book is in an old Saxon character, as ancient as the time 
of K. Athelſtane; in whoſe poſſeſſion it is very probable (from his name in the title page, 
ſuppoſed to be written with his own (15) hand) it ſome time was. There is alſo a (16) miſ- 
cellany collection of a great many curious particulars relating to St. Cuthbert, and his ſucceſſors 
in that fee; the (17) conteſts of the prior and convent with their own biſhops and the arch- 
biſhops of York, about the viſitatorial power; an entire (18) hiſtory of that church, from its 
foundation at Lindisfarn, through all its changes of fortune and place, as low as the dcath of 
Biſhop Hugh, A. D. 1194. with many other (19) remarkable fragments of its hiſtory. There 


is alſo in the biſhop's library at Durham, a MS. collection of the antiquities of this 9 9 5 | 


tranfcribed by the directions of Biſhop Coſin; wherein there is a different account of ſome particu- 
lars from what we have in the Rites and Monuments publiſhed by (20) Mr. Davies. Nor is this 
A e piece, ſuch an ignorant and pitiful legend, as a very (1) wor thy perſon has 5 
; firice there is no where extant fo full and exact an account of che ſtate of this cathedral, 
8 ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. The author ſeems to have been an eye: witneſs of all that ane 
at that time; and his deſcriptions of ſuch matters as are {till remaining, appear to be ſo nicely 
true, that we have great reaſon to credit him in the reſt, Beſides 11 89 5 there are now in the 
poſſeſhon of the dean and chapter, a great many authentick records, original charters, endows= 
ments, Kc. which will enable one to furniſh out a much more com bplcat hiſtory of this church, 


than has yet appeared: and I hope the ingenious and learned Dr. John Smith, now Prebendary 
of that cathedral, will think the undertaking moſt proper for himſelf. 


— 


(4) Hiſt. & Antiq. ene lib. r. p. 56. (5) J. Selden, Præf. ad X. Script. (6) MS. in Bibl. Cott. Fauſtina, A. 5. 
ſee alſo Abp. . p- 315, 321. (7) Inter X. Serip. (8) Præf. ad Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. p. 48. (9) Vid, 
Angl. Sac. vol. 1. p. 787. (10) MS. 18 Bibl, Cott. Lambeth. & Bened. (11) Bibl. Cott, Vitellius, A. 9. (12) Gloſ- 
far, in voce Seco Ron (13) De Præſul. p. 121. (14) Domiſianus, 7. (15) Hiſt. & Synopſ. Bibl. Cott p. 38. 
JJJJͤͤͥ 2-6; Claudius, D. 4. (19) Vitellius, A. 9. 20. C. 9. D. 20. E. 1. 12. 


Veſpaſianus, A. 5, 6. Titus, A. 2. een, A. 7, 8. Fauſtina, A. 5, 6. (20) vo. Lond. 1672. (1) Wh. Ken- 
net, in vit. Somneri, p. 21. 
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Ely, That hiſtory of the church of Ely which was partly publiſhed by Sir William Dugdale, 


and wholly by Mr. Wharton, is not the work of Thomas and Richard, whoſe names it carries; 
but an abſtract, by a nameleſs author, out of their much larger volumes, which ſtill remain in- 
(2) manuſcript. Some parts of the former have been printed, out of other copies, by L. 
D'Achery; and Dr, Gale; if thoſe learned gentlemen be not miſtaken, as I ſuſpect they are, 
in their conjectures, Dr. Brady (3) quotes a ſurvey of all the manors belonging to this Biſhop- 
rick, taken in the year 1248. but does not direct us where to find it. That S. Birchington, 
or Brickington as he calls him, wrote a catalogue of the biſhops of Ely, (4) Mr. Pitts 1s very 
poſitive: but how he fell into that miſtake, wherein he is followed by Yoſhus, has been dit- 
covered by a late (5) writer of much better credit. He probably conjectures that ſtageing over 
the margin of one of our learned church-hiſtorians, he met with this quotation, (6) Steph. Birch. 
Catal. Epiſc. Elienſ. and thence preſently concluded, that Stephen muſt be the author of the ca- 
talogue there cited; whereas the hiſtorian referred his readers to two ſeveral manuſcripts, Bir- 
chington's Hiſtory of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and an Anonymous Catalogue of the 
Biſhops of Ely, for the proof of what he had there advanced. Lf 

Exeter. There is in Bodley's library an old Latin maſs-book in Saxon characters: in the 
end whercof we have many particulars of the life of Biſhop Leofric, who gave the book to his 
cathedral, as his ſettling the epiſcopal fee at Exeter, A. D. 1050, &c. It gives us allo a cata- 
logue of the reliques that church was poſſeſſed of at the time when this book was written. John 
Grandeſon, who died biſhop of this ſee, A. D. 1369. is (7) faid to have written Martyrologium. 


Exonienſe: for a manuſcript whereof we are adviſed to conſult the library at Bennet college. 


John Hooker, or Vowel, Chamberlain of Exeter, where he died, A. D. 1601. wrote a lean 
catalogue of the biſhops of that ſee; firſt publiſhed by him m quarto, and afterwards inſerted 
in (8) Ralph Holinſhead's chronicle. It begins with Eadulph, whom he unaccountably calls 


| Werſtane, and ends at biſhop Woolton; who was conſecrated in the year 1579. There is 


no want of materials for the compoſure of a much fuller hiſtory : ſince the regiſters of a good 
many of the biſhops, Stapleton, Brantingham, Stafford, &c. are cited by (9) Mr. Wharton; 
and many more pointed at by Mr. Tanner. 


Glouceſter, being a dioceſe of Henry the Eighth's erection, cannot have any records, relating 
to the ſce itſelf, more authentick than that which acquaints us with the (10) erection of St. 


Peter's church into a cathedral: but there are many venerable remains of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


which are to be had in the regiſter-books of thoſe religious houſes and parochial churches, which 
were then brought within their juriſdiction. Out of theſe Dr. R. Parſons, the prefent worthy 
chancellor of that dioceſe, has. collected two MS. volumes; which are alſo digeſted into fo good 
a method, that they well deſerve the title of a compleat Hiſtory. The firſt of theſe he ſtiles 
Memoirs of the ancient Abbey and preſent Cathedral of Glouceſter: wherein he gives an ac-- 
count of the foundation of the great abbey of St. Peter's in this city, and the ſucceſſion of its 
abbots, down to the diſſolution; with the hiſtory and ſucceſſion of the biſhops, deans, chancel- 
lors, archdeacons and prebendaries, ever fince the diſmembring of it from the ſee of Worceſter. 
This work was happily undertaken at the requeſt of the late Mr. Wharton; who defigned to 
have obliged the publick with it, in ſome future volume of his Anglia Sacra. We are 
not in deſpair of ſeeing the good ſervices that were intended our church by that learned perſon, 
fully finiſhed and brought to perfection by ſome other able hand: fo that, it is to be hoped, 
we ſhall not long want the benefit of ſuch ſucceſsful labours. His other volume bears the in- 
ſcription of A Parochial Viſitation of the Dioceſe of Glouceſter; wherein the matters treated on 
are chiefly eccleſiaſtical, though ſome affairs. of a civil nature are alſo intermixed. The obſer- 
vations that occur in this are partly owing to the author's own view and enquiries, made in the 


(2) Bibl. Cott, Domitianus, A. 15, Titus, A. 1. Claudius, C. 9. Nero, A. 15. 19. Otho, E. 5. Veſpaſianus, A. 19. 
(3) In Prefat, de Hiſt, Angl. vide etiam Bibl. Cott. Tiberius, B. 2. (4) P. 910. (5) H. Wharton, Præfat. ad Angl. 
Sacr. vol. 1. p. 20. (6) Antiq. Brit. p. 246, 248. Edit. Hanov. (7) J. Pits, p. 500. (8) Edit, Lond, 1587. pag. 
1300. (9) Hiſt. de Epiſc. & Dec, Lond, &, (10) Bibl. Cott, inter Codd, nondum in loculos repolit. 9. 8 
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feveral pariſhes; and partly to ſuch helps as could be had out of the regiſtry at Worceſter, and P 4 R T 


his own at Glouceſter. 


Hereford, That they were anciently ſeveral good old repiſter-books belonging to this ca- e 


chedral, is beyond diſpute. Sir H. Spelman (11) quotes one of them; and we have heard of 
ſeveral others, beſides that of Biſhop (12) Booth. The library and archives here fell under the 
like misfortunes, during the ravage of our late days of uſurpation, with thoſe of other cathedral 

churches: being made a very improper prey to a fanatical and illiterate army of rebellious 
blockheads, Amongſt theſe, Silas 'Taylor was an officer of more than ordinary fancy and reſ- 
pect for books and learning; and, having gotten part of the (13 ) biſhop's palace into his poſ- 


ſeſſion, thought it was alſo convenient to ſeize as many of the befebes evidences and records, 


as he could poſſibly get into his clutches. With theſe, and many of the like kind from the 
church at Worceſter, he trooped off, upon the happy return of our old Englifh government; and 
near twenty years afterwards, died with ſome of them in his poſſeſſion at Harwich. His books 
and papers, together with the other few moveables he left behind him, fell into the hands of 
his creditors; from whom, if any care was taken to preſerve them, it will now be a very dif- 
ficult matter to retrieve them. 

Landaff. Biſhop Godwine (14) aſſures us, that all he ſays of the archbiſhops and biſhop3 
of this ſee, down as far as the year 1110, was taken out of an old manuſcri pt-regiſter of that church; 
which ſeemed to him to have been penned about that time. This, he tells us, was moſt parti- 
cular in the account of the acts and miracles of St. Teliau, the ſecond biſhop of that dioceſe; 
and therefore I take it to be the very ſame with that which is now in Sir John Cotton's library, 
and, for that very reaſ6n, bears there the title of (15) Teilo. From hence (16) Sir Henry 


| Spelman had the whale account he gives us of the ſeveral ſynodical decrees of divers biſhops 
in that church: as Mr, Wharton had alſo thoſe good pieces which he afterwards (1 7) publiſhed, 


as being overlooked both by Godwine and Spelman. There is yet another book in the ſame 
(18) library, that affords a hiſtory or chronicle of this church; which ſeems to have 
eſcaped the notice of both: theſe diligent antiquaries. It commences at Brute, and ends 
A. D. 1370. 

Lincoln. There is a meagre catalogue of the biſhops of this dioceſe in the Cottonian (19) 
library; which brings down the ſucceſſion of them from Birinus to John Longland, who was 
conſecrated A. D. 1521. It is much the liſt of theſe prelates ſhould be fo compleat; when 
our (20) hiſtorians are at a loſs for the very place where a good many of them fat. Some 
letter's, from Pope Martin and his cardinals, about the ſtruggle that happened upon the ad- 


cient 1n all the parts of its hiſtory; and thall hardly recover any great matters more than its own 
regiſtries will ſupply us with, What thoſe are I know not; more than that the regiſter of 
Remigius is happily fallen into the hands of, his worthy ſucceſſor, the preſent Biſhop of Lincoln. 
This is perhaps one of the moſt valuable books, in its kind, that we have any where now left 
us; being written in the undoubted hand of thoſe times as far as that of Domeſday, and 
affording a rich magazine of the ancient charters and other monuments of this church. | 
Litchfield. In the peruſal of the hiſtory of this dioceſe, one great miſtake, which has been 
unanimouſly ſwallowed by all our (2) church hiſtorians, is to be obſerved to our reader: and 
that is, we arc told that, upon the ſubdiviſion of the kingdom of Mercia into three dioceſes, 
about the year 740. there was a biſhop placed at Leiceſter, We do indeed meet with one ( 3) 
Totta, who is ſaid to have been Epiſcopus Legeceſtriæ, about that time: but Legerceſtria is 
the old name of Leiceſter, as Legeceſtria is of Cheſter. It was therefore, in truth, at Weſt- 


Cheſter that the new dioceſe was erected, and not at Leiceſter; which is too near to Litchfield 


(11) Gloſſar. in voce Panagia. (12) Hiſt. Epiſc. & Dee. Londin. & Aſſav. (13) Ath. Oxon. vol. 2. p. 464, 
(14) De Præſul. p. 618. (15) Vid. Præfat. ad Angl. Sacr. par. 2. p. 27. (16) Concil. tom. 1. p. 331. (17) Angl. 
Sacr. vol. 2. p. mc (18) Titus, D. 22. (19) Julius, C. 6. (20) Vid. Godwine. de Præſul. p. 388, (1) Bibl. 
Cott. Tiberius, B. 6, (2) Godwine. p. 337+ & 305. Angl. Sacr, vol. 1. p. 428, &c. (3) Vid. H. Spelm, Concil. (Jom. 1. 


Lincoln. 


vancement of Rich. Fleming to this ſee, may be (1) had; but in the main, we are very defi- 


Litch field 
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PART where their no other argument againſt it, With theſe cautions we are to peruſe the two 


—— 


London. 


Norwich. 


valuable MSS. in (1) Sir John Cotton's library; which have, in a great meaſure, being printed in 
the Anglia Sacra, and are very probably (2) aſcribed to Tho. Cheſterton and Will. Witlock, 
two canons of this church. Of the former of theſe there are ſeveral ancient copies; and it is 
that venerable book which is quoted by many of our late writers under the name of Chronicon 
Litchfeldenſe. Theſe are the chief regiſters of the old records of the church of Litchfield, that 
are now extant: unleſs perhaps their cartulary or (3) Black-Book, and the (4) deſcription of 
their cloſe, or college, be ſtill to be met with. The little that was to be ſaved out of the ruins 


into which this cathedral fell in our late days of confuſion, was picked up by one of the great | 


preſervers of our Engliſh antiquities, Elias Aihmole, Eſq; late garter king at arms; and is now, 
amongſt many other of his precious remains, in bis (5) Muſeum at Oxford. This excellent 
perſon had a deſign to have honoured the place of his nativity, with the writing a hiſtory and 
deſcription of its ancient and preſent ſtate; and had collected a good number of choice materials 
for 'that purpoſe. 

London. I do not much lament Biſhop (6) Godwine's misfortune, that his beſt diligence 
could not recover a right catalogue of the Britth archbiſnops of this city. Whatever became 
of Theanus and Theonus, the Alpha and Omega of thoſe ſixteen metropolitans, I ſhould be 
mightily pleaſed to hear that its hiſtory is entire ſince Mellitus's time; or even that we had eve: y 
thing mentioned in that lift of records, regiſters, and other books belonging to this cathedral, 
which was (7) delivered by Dean Cole to his ſuccefſor Dr. May in the year 1559. What, or 
where the Annales Londinenſes are, Mr. Wharton, who (8) quotes them, does not tell us: 
nor whether they treated only of the affairs of this dioceſe, or, what I rather ſuſpect, preſent 
us with ſuch a ſhort hiſtory and chronicle of the kingdom in general, as almoſt every one of our 


monaſteries afforded. It is enough that he has left behind him an clabcrate (9) hiſtory of the 


biſhops and deans of this fee, of his own compoſure; wherein, following the method to which 
he had confined himſelf in his two larger volumes, he brings their ſtory down to the year 1540. 
To this treatiſe, as well as that of St. Aſaph, which is joined with it, is annexed an appendix 
of authentick inſtruments; and he has further let us know, that, of the prelates before the re- 
formation, we have the regiſters of Graveſend, Sudbury, Courtr.ey, Braybrook, Walden, Clif- 
ford, Gilbert, Kemp, Groy, Savage, Wharham, Barnes, Fitz-James, Tonſtal, Stokeſley and 
Bonner. The ſepulchral monuments of St Paul's church were firſt drawn out and publiſhed by 
Mr. Camden's grateful ſcholar, (10) Hugh Holland the Poet: but this was only a mean and 


dull performance in compariſon of that more abſolute one of Sir Will, Dugdale, in his (11) 


hiſtory of that cathedral from its firſt foundation; extracted out of leger books and other manu- 
ſcripts, and beautified with ſundry proſpects of the church, and the figures of the tombs, 
'The greateſt part of the cartularies and records, referred to in this book, where happily com- 
municated to the author by one (12) Mr. Reading; who thereby encouraged his zealous engaging 
in the work, at a very proper and ſeaſonable juncture. For ſoon after he had taken the copies 
of the inſcriptions, a great many of the monuments were defaced, and the church itſelf turned 
into a common ftable by the rebel army; as it was, within ten years after that, into a, heap of 
rubbiſh by the dreadful fire of London. A ſecond edition of this hiſtory, corrected and cn- 
larged by the author's own hand, is now ready for the preſs. 
Norwich. There are not many hiſtories of this dioceſe. All that Mr, Wharton (13) could pick 
up was out of a couple of general hiſtorics of England, written by Bartholomew de Cotton, and 
another (anonymous) monk of that church. He quotes indeed a ſhort chronicle of Norwich 
in the ſame library, whence he had the former of theſe: but the late publiſher of the catalogue 
of thoſe manuſcripts, is miſtaken, if there be any ſuch book in the (14) place referred to. 


(1) Cleopatra, . 9. Veſpaſianus, E. 16. (2) Præ fat, ad Angl. Sacr. vol, 1; Pe. 34, 35, 36, (3) H, Spelman, 
Gloſſ. in voce Putura, (4) Monaſt. Angl. Tom. 3 P. 216. (5) Vid Catalog, MSS. Oxon. nuper Edit, Num, 
7484, & 7490, (5) De Praſul. p. 220, (7) Monat. Augl. Tom, 3. pag. 299. (8) Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. p. 638. 
(g) 8vo. Lond. 1695, (10) Sr, Lond. 1014. (11) Fol. Lond. 1658. (12) Ath. Ozon, vol. 2. p. 697, (13) Augl. 
Sacr, vol. 1. p. 397. (14) Bibl. Cott. Vitellius, C. 9. | | 

There 
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There is indeed in (9) another claſs, a piece which bears the title of Feſta ſynodalia Norwicenſis 
Diæceſeos; which begins with St. Felix the Burgundian, their firſt biſhop, The oldeſt regiſter— 
book which I have yet heard of in this ſee, is that of Biſhop (10) Bateman, the magnanimous 
founder of Trinity Hall in Cambridge. A ſhort account of the biſhops and deans of this 
church, by Tho. Searle, A. D. 1659. is among the MSS. of the preſent worthy biſhop of 
the dioceſe. | 

Oxford is of ſo late an erection, that it cannot want an abſolute and entire hiſtory of all its 
prelates, fince its foundation by Henry the Eighth : and we have (11) already obſerved, that 
its parochial antiquities, preceding that time, are happily preſerved by an ingenious and 
learned perſon, who has ſpared no pains in collecting, out of a vaſt number of neighbouring 
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Oxford. 


records and evidences, whatever was worth the treaſuring up, and tranſmitting to poſterity. 


Anth. Wood collected the ſepulchral and feneſtral inſcriptions of the ſeveral pariſhes in the 
county of Oxford; which are now amongſt thoſe many papers he left to the univerſity, | 
Peterburgh, was one of the moſt rich and flouriſhing monaſteries in this kingdom; and 
was turned into one of the poorcſt biſhopricks by Henry the Eighth. 'The moſt of thoſe 
many excellent hiſtories that concern this place in its priſtine ſtate, have been noted by (12) 
Mr. Tanner; though ſome ſew have eſcaped his great diligence. He has taken no notice of 
two old regiſters, given by my Lord Hatton to the (13) Cottonian library; nor of ſome 
ancient (14) grants and donations to that monaſtery, He has alſo omitted Hugh White, Abbot 


of Peterburgh : who in Leland's character is, (15) Rerum Petroburgi geſtarum luculentus plane 


ſcripter. He indeed was the true author of that old MS, hiftory of this church, which is fill 
in being; and out of which a good part of Mr, Gunton's is compiled. His work was enlarged 


by Robert Swapham, a later writer,” whoſe name it bears; as ( 16) Dr, Patrick has informed 
us at large. To theſe there is little to be added, fince the foundation of the epitcopal ſee, of 


any great value; ſaving what has been carefully preſerved in (17) Sim. Gunton's hiſtory, 
which will be this churches (18) everlaſting monument. The worthy perſon who gives it this 


character, is beſt able to make it good: being now Dean of Peterborough, and having made 


great improvements, not only to Mr, Gunton's hiſtory and appendix, but alſo to Dr. Patrick's 


| tupplement. Some inſcriptions are ſaid, indeed, to have been detaced before the ſurvey taken 
by this author: but thoſe, we (19) are told, were allo to be had amongſt the manuſcripts of 


Francis Thynne, who collected them in the year 1592, It was happy that Sir William 


Peter- 
bu ryhe 


Dugdale and Mr. Gunton drew up their collections at ſo ſeaſonable and Iucky a time as the. 


year 1641, For, within two years after that, in April, 1043, this cathedral was moſt miſerably 
abuſed by CromwelPs regiment : who, among other ſhametul outrages, (20) broke into the 
chapter-houſe, ranſacked the records, broke the ſeals, tore the writings, and left the floor 
covered over with torn papers, parchments and ſeals. . 

Rocheſter. The moſt venerable monument of antiquity that belongs to this church, is the 


Textus Roffenſis; which may juſtly challenge a reſpect more than ordinary. It was written by 


Biſhop Ernulf, who died in the year 1124. And, beſides the affairs of this cathedral, which 
are accounted for by (1) Mr, Wharton, furniſhes us with the laws of four Kentiſh kings, 
Ethelbert, Hlothere, Eadred and Withred, omitted by Lambard ; together with the Saxon 
form of oaths of fealty and wager of law; the old form of (2) curfing by bell, book and 
candle; of (3) ordale, &c. I ſuppoſe this book was wiſely committed to the care of Sir 
Roger Twiſden, during the confuſions of our late civil wars: for in his cuſtody I find it often: 
referred to by Sir William Dugdale, in a (4) work which he compoſed during thoſe troubles.. 
Hadenham and Dene's hiſtories have been picked, and their choiceſt flowers are preferved in 
the Anglia Sacra; and the (5) Chronicon Clauſtri Roffenſis is the fame with the Textus.. 


Rocheſter 


(9) Julius, B. 7. (ic) Citat. in Hiſt. de Epiſ. & Dec. Londin. (it Vid. Par. i p G4 - (42) Notit. Monaſt. | 


p. 100. 161. (12) Veſpaſianus, E. 21, 22. (14) Fauſtina, B. 3. (15) Comment. in Cygn. Cant. voce 
Petropolis. (16) Fol. Lond. 1686. (17) Kennet's Life of Somn. p. 20. (18) Athen. Oxon. p. 319. (19) In 
Præfat. ad Hiſt. S. Gunton. (20) Dr. Patrick's Supplement to Hiſtory of Peterburgh, p. 337. (1) Angl. Sacr.. 
vol. 1. p. 329. (2) Vid. H. Spelman. Gloſſ. in voce Excommunicatio, (3) Id. ibid. voce Ordale, & apud E. 


Brown, in Append. ad Faſcic. Rerum Expetend. & c. p. 903. (4) Orig. juridic, paſſim. (5) Sub hoe Titulo citatur- 


kepius in Monaſt. Angl. | Saliſb 
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| PART Saliſbury. Somewhat of the hiſtory of the ancient biſhops of Sherburn may be had among 
Wl II. I.. Noel's (6) collections; and the defects of thoſe, down to the year 1357, may be ſupplied 
1 Saliſbury, from the chronicle of the church of Sarum. This chronicle begins at the creation; and has 4 
ſome (7) ſpecial remarks touching the affairs of our ancient Britiſh church, wherein it ſeems . 
to be ſingular. The regiſters alſo of ſeveral of their biſhops, as (8) Mortival, Wivil, Medford, 5 
Aiſcouch and Beauchamp, are ſtill extant. 3 
Wincheſ- Wincheſter. There can be hardly any more ſaid of this ancient and famous ſee, than What 7; 
wy we have from (9) Tho. Rudburn and other authors, lately publiſhed out of Sir John Cotton's 
inexhauſtible . : unleſs, for the more modern times, we had that continuation of the 
biſhops which was made by (10) John Truſſel, who brought their hiſtory as low as the ſufferings 
of Biſhop Curl, and his order, in the beginning of our Engliſh anarchy. 
Worceſter Worceſter. As this church was one of the moſt flouriſhing in the whole iſland, under the 
government of our Saxon kings; ſo it had the fortune to preſerve its charters and other inſtru- 
ments relating to thoſe times, much better than its neighbours. In the year 1643, Sir 
William Dugdale drew a catalogue of no leſs than ninety-two ſuch original donations, none 
whereof fell lower than the reign of Henry the Firſt, 'To theſe there have been fifteen more, 
now in the archives of that church, and not mentioned in the Monaſticon, added by (1 1 
Dr. Hickes ; who alſo believes that among Mr. Lambard's MSS. now ein the archives at Can— 
terbury, there are ſeveral Saxon grants belonging to the church of Worceſter. After theſe we 
are to have recourſe to the anonymous compilers of the annals of this cathedral, and the con- 
tinuation of them by their learned publiſher; who, by the way, (12) tells us that (13) . 
Hemming's book has much more in it, than either he or Sir W. Dugdale have given them- I 
ſelves the trouble of tranſcribing. John Roſſe, the renowned hermit of Guy's Cliff, is ſaid to | 
have written a treatiſe, de Epiſcopis Wigorniz ; which I ſhould fot much have believed upon 
the ſingle credit of my firſt (14) author, had I not ſeen the book itſelf quoted by our late 
induſtrious naturaliſt, Doctor (15) Plott. Some part of Mr. Abingdon's collection of the 
antiquities of Worceſterſhire, mentioned in the former part of this Hiſtorical Library, is 
alſo reported to bear the title of, (16) A Hiſtory of the Biſhops of Worceſter : which I cannot 
but once more heartily with had been committed to the inſpection and care of the late learned 
Dr. Hopkins, prebendary of that church ; who, we (17) know, was thoroughly verſed in the 
antiquities of his own cathedral, as well as in thoſe of the Engliſh church in general. I am 
well aſſured there are ſome failures i in it, which he was abundantly able to correct, It would 
do a deal of right to the worthy author's memory, to have the ſtile, which in moſt antiquaries, 
is uſually a little too auſtere, new poliſhed ; and to have fome defects e out of ſuch 
5 libraries and ancient monuments as did not fall in his way. 
Vork. York. The firſt hiſtorian of the affairs of this metropolitical ce, was Albinus Alcuinus or 
Alcwinus ; whoſe poem, De Pontificibus & Sanctis Ecclefie Eboracenſis, was firſt diſcovered by 
Mr. Mabillon, and publiſhed by (18) Dr. Gale, He begins his ſtory with ſuch an account of 
the ancient ſtate of that city, and the firſt appearances of chriſtianity among the northern 
Saxons, as Bede furniſhed him with; and concludes with the death of his patron, Archbiſhop 
Eanbald the firſt. The next, if indeed he deſerve the name, was Simeon Dunelmenſis; 
whoſe epiſtle to Hugh, Dean of York, about the ſucceſſion of theſe archbiſhops, to the year 
1130, is in ſeveral of our (19) libraries. After theſe came T. Stubbs, or Stobæus, as ſome are 
pleaſed to write his name, a Dominican friar, and doctor in divinity, about the year 1373, 
whoſe Chronica Pontificum are publiſhed among our Decem Scriptorcs. He is highly mag— 
nified by Geſner, Bale and Voſſius; and he deſerves ſome part of the applaule : but he had 


(6) Bibl. Cott. Otho, D. 7. (7) Vid. Uſſerii Antiq. Eecleſ. Brit. p. 73. (6 Citat. ab H. Wharton, in IIiſt. 2, 
Epiſc. London. (9) Angl. Sac. vol. 1. p. 179, &. (10) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 380. (11) Vid. 3 Libb. 1 
Sept. ad finem Gram. Anglo- Sax. p. 169, 170, 171, & 177. (12) Pt ad Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. p. 37, . 
(+3) Bibl. Cott. Tiberius, A. 13. (14) J. Pitts, p. 683. (15) Hiſt. Nat. Stafford, p. 25 V id, 9 Uſicrii 5 
Antiq. Eccl. Brit. p. 84. (16) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 88. (17) Prof ad Angl, Sac, vol. 1. Þ . (19) Inter 15. 
Script. p. 703. (19) Bibl. Cott, Otho, D. 7. Coll. Ben. Eborac, &c. 
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merited much more, if he had copied or ſtolen leſs from Richard of Hexham. Archbiſhop P ART 


Uſher (20) quotes a MS. hiſtory of our York primates, written about the year 1460, which I 
cannot obſerve to be the ſame with any of thoſe in the (1) Cottoman library. However, here 
we have a large (2) regiſter of all the affairs of St. Peter's in York ; from the reign of King 
Henry the Firſt, to that of Edward the Firſt : to which is annexed a catalogue of the preben- 
daries of that church, and their ſeveral corpſes, Here is likewiſe another remarkable (3) 


regiſter of the acts of the chapter, during the vacancy of both the archbiſhoprick and deanery; 


commencing the 6th of January, A. D. 1369. To which is ſubjoined a third of the dean and 
chapter, as guardians of the ſpiritualities, upon the death of Archbiſhop Rotheram, A. D. 
1500. In other hands we have the regiſters of (4) Greenfield, Melton, Thoreſby, Scroop, (5) 
Bowet, Rotheram, and ſome other archbiſhops ; as alſo the (6) Doomſday and White Book of 
St. Peter's, with many more records, in the poſleſhon of the preſent archbiſhop, or his chan- 
cellor, and the dean and chapter. Out of all, or moſt of theſe, very voluminous collections 
have been lately taken by (7) Dr. Matthew Hutton, deſcended from an archbiſhop of this 
province, of both his names, and Mr. Torr, a great favourer of theſe ſtudies ;- by whoſe 
beneficial labours, we hope, the hiſtory and antiquities of this church will effectually be pre- 
ſerved : but whoever he be, who attempts the whole hiſtory of the dioceſe, ought to know, 
that he may have ſtore of choice materials amongſt Mr. Dodſworth's manuſcripts at Oxford. 


Sir William Dugdale has left ſome MS. collections of his, which ſeem to have been prepared 
for the preſs, under the title of A brief Hiſtorical Account of the Cathedrals of York, Durham 


and Carliſle : as alſo of the principal collegiate Churches in the Province of Vork; collected 


from authentick Records and other Authorities, 1683. There is no ſuch appearance of 
records in this treatiſe, as the reader may probably expect. He may hope to ſee it ſhortly 
publiſhed, by way of Appendix to a ſecond edition of St. Paul's Church; and will then form 


his own judgment of the author's performance. 


n!!! -vk 


Writers of the Lives of ſome particular Biſhops, and other eminent 


Churchmen. 


| HERE 1s no part of hiſtory more inſtructive than that which falls under the care 

of biographers; if the ſubject be rightly choſen, and the author a ſkilful artiſt, The 
great concerns of both church and ſtate paſs through the hands of a few; who only are 
acquainted with the true ſpring and cauſe of all thoſe changes that inferior people admire 
and feel, but cannot apprehend, The ſecret memoirs of theſe men of buſineſs give a quite 
different proſpect of things, than what we ſee in mercuries and gazettes; and they that have 
the peruſal of them (if otherwiſe qualified for the undertaking) muſt alſo afford an ac- 
count widely different from that of a monkiſh chronicle, where nothing of moment (more 
than a great froſt or peſtilence) occurs for ſome years together. They that fit at the helm, and 


are entruſted with the myſteries of government, have all their private affairs fo interwoven 


with the public, that they are not to be conſidered aſunder: ſo that he that can juſtly give 
the features of one of theſe, muſt be likewiſe able to preſent us with the exact lincaments 
of that whole community whereof he was a member. 


(20) Antiq. Eccleſ. p. 28. (1) Titus, A. 19. Cleopatra, C. 4; Vitellius, A. 2. (z) Claudius, A. 3. 
(3) Galb. E. 9. (4) Inter cod. MSS. D. Com. Clarendon, (5) Apud H. Wharton, Hiſt, Epilc. Lond, 
(0) Monaſt. Ang. Tom, 2. p. 57. & Tom. 3. p. 164. (7) Vide Pratat. ad Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. p. 52. 
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. Whoever attempts a work of this high nature, muſt come prepared with ſuitable parts 


and judgment; ſuch as will enable him to diſcover many conſiderable and grand truths 
from, ſometimes, very poor and flender hints. To this purpoſe it will be neceſſary that 
he have a good general notion of the ſeveral matters, men and times, that will come 
under his conſideration ; as well as that he be perfectly acquainted with the abilities, incli- 
nation and intereſts of that particular perſon whoſe picture he chiefly intends to draw, 
His affections muſt alſo be as clear and ſpotleſs as his reaſon. No bias of love or duty, of 
malice or revenge, muſt govern or direct his thoughts or pen; nor muſt he be a zealot, or fo 
much as a party in any of the modiſh factions of the age he treats on. He muſt have nothin 


in common with the man he deſcribes; ſo as neither to reap any advantage by his fame, 


nor to fuffer any damage by his diſrepute. It is true, the remains of deceaſed heroes (eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil, as well as military) fall uſually into the hands of their deareſt friends 
and kindred; who are too often fo unhappily tender of their reputation, that they will not 
entruſt them with ſtrangers of the beſt experience and intergity, What we have of fuch a 
man's ſtory muſt come from theſe; who moſt commonly ſend it abroad fo tinctured with 
prejudice (the glories of their friend or patron being ſo fulſomely daubed, and his frailties ſo 


 flovenly daſhed and blotted) that it makes only a very awkard piece, how good-like and 


erſonable ſoever this gentleman himſelf may have been. Whereas, the beſt ſervice and the 
faireſt reſpect that we can pay to the memories of thoſe that have been public bleſſings to 
the religion or government of their native country, is the taking care to have their actions 
recorded by juſt and difintcreſted writers; who have ſagacity enough to diſcern what is fit 
for poſterity to know, and honeſty enough to tranſmit and repreſent it duly. 

Theſe are the proper qualifications of thoſe that take upon. them the writing the lives 
of other people: and the reader will be eaſily directed by them, how to judge of ſuch per- 
formances. Thus, when he has learned the relation there is betwixt the hiſtorian, and the 
patriot or confeſſor, he will be able to make abatements proportionably : he will ſee how 
to diſtinguiſh truth from the additional (garniſhing) devoirs of a ſubaltern, a nephew or a 
couſin: he will readily diſcover the allowances that are to be given to fleſh and blood, 


and in what particulars they have the upper hand of honour and juſtice. In like manner, 


where he finds a great man's life undertaken by his profeſſed. enemy, he will be ſure to 
read it with a curb upon his faith: he will critically weigh and examine his author's conclu- 
fions and inferences; and, if he finds thoſe good and logical, he will yet ſuſpend his belief, 


till matters of fact are atteſted by ſome other indifferent authority. And laſtly, Where mi- 


racles and revelations are in vogue and carry a price, he will attentively confider, whether 
the penman will not be a gainer by having his ſtory credited; and whether he is not in hazard 
of wanting ſome part of his daily bread, if it miſcarries, In ſuch a caſe, a complaiſant reſpect to 
the faſhions of a country may prevail upon a man to be filent and fay nothing; but reaſon will 
direct him what to think. „„ | | 
By theſe rules we are to judge of the lives of thoſe faints which have been taken notice of 
in ſome of the foregoing chapters, as well as of thoſe religious perſons that are here to follow ; 
J mean, thoſe good biſhops and other pious cccleftaſtics (of a lower form of ſanctity, and 
fecond-rate merit) who, though they have not the honour to come in the kalendar, are ackow- 
tedged to have done the church very eminent ſervices in their ſeveral generations. The lives 


of theſe are not very numerous: at leaſt they are but a few that have come to my knowledge. 


In the ancient Britiſh and Saxon churches all that were worth the having their names regiſtered 
by an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, are ſaints of ſome degree or other, and are all to be had in the 
Catholic Almanack: where Joſeph of Artmathea, venerable (1) Bede, Biſhop (2) Erkenwald, 
&c. (who are ſometimes ſaints, and ſometimes only confeſſors or reverend old churchmen) have 
the days of their ſeveral obits aſſigned them. Having therefore nothing more to write of the 
lives of the holy men of theſe ages, I ſhall take my leave of them; with the obſervation of a 


(1) Vid. J. Pitts, p. 142. & H. Spelm. Gloſf. p. 245. voce Foſſa, &c. (2) Monaſt. Angl. Tom. z. 


witty 
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1 | witty (3) author on ſome following times, which I think may be as applicable to theſe : “One PART 
He may wonder, ſays he, that the world ſhould ſee moſt viſions, when it was moſt blind; and that 1. 
5 that age, molt barren in learning, ſhould be moſt fruitful in revelations.” After the conqueſt 
we have ſeveral eccleſiaſtical champions, that have had a very profound reſpect paid them by their 
contemporary writers; and yet could never arrive at a legal canonization. Theſe (as many of 
them, that is, as have had their lives penned by ſuch particular hiſtoriographers as I have 
heard of) were moſtly either archbiſhops or biſhops: to which a third claſs of inferior clergy- 
1 men ſhall be added; to be inlarged by thoſe that have better opportunities than I have had, of 
* making juſt and full enquiries. | 
The Archbiſhops of Canterbury have always preſided in the Britiſh Church, tanguam Pape 
allerius orbis; and therefore in their lives, well written, we may juſtly expect the moſt con- ſhops of 
fiderable part of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, During the conteſts betwixt the crown of England Canter- 
and the court of Rome, it was commonly the miſhap of theſe primates to fide with the latter; Ph. 
which bronght them ſometimes into diſgraceful circumſtances with their ſovereigns; but made 
their memories precious in the eſteem of thoſe bigotted monks, to whoſe lot it fell to write 
their eulogies. Hence we have already met with Anſelm, Edmund and Thomas, among the 
ſaints; and muſt here mention ſuch of their ſucceſlors as have had particular pens engaged in 
their ſervice, though never ſo much as honoured with (even the deminutive ſaintſhip) a beati- 
fication. Simon Sudbury, who was beheaded by the rebels in Wat. Tyler's inſurrection, 1s the 
firſt that I can ever meet with of this kind: and we have only a fragment of his life, written 
by one (4) William Cartham. It tells us, that it was prophecied ſuch an untimely death 
=_ ſhould befal him, becauſe, when Biſhop of London, he met ſome pilgrims on their way to Can- 
* terbury, defigning to pay their devotion to St. Thomas's ſhrine, and adviſed them to let the 
Journey alone; aſſuring them, Quod illa indulgentia plenaria, que apud Cantuarios fore ſperabatur, 
nullius commodi fuerat vel valoris. Such doctrine as this in his life-time, and the ſealing his 
#] loyalty to his prince with his blood at his death, ought indeed to be remembered with honour, 
E-: That of Henry Chichely (the pious founder of All-Soul's College in Oxford) is written by 
8 Arth. Duck; and was lately publiſhed, with ſome others of the like kind, by (5) Dr. 
Bates. John Morton's was written and publiſhed by (6) Dr. Budden, principal of New-Inn- 
Hall; who had, in this primate, as noble a ſubject as any hiſtorian could well treat on. He 
had approved himſelf a moſt faithful ſervant to Henry the Sixth, a true ſubject to Edward the 
Fourth, and an admirable counſellor to Henry the Seventh; who gained the Engliſh ſceptre 
chiefly by his management, and had therefore good reaſon to beſtow a crofier upon him. 
Since the reformation, ſo much of Archbiſhop Parker's life as related to his conſecration, has 
© been enquired into by ſeveral worthy patriots of our church, provoked to it by the impudent 
5 and ſenſeleſs fable of the Nag's-Head Tavern. The firſt that engaged in this controverſy, 
was (7) Fran. Wilſon ; who, from the regiſter-books of the dioceſe of Canterbury, diſcovered 
the villainics, and ſtopped the mouths of thoſe Romaniſts that had firſt ſtarted this ſlander. The 
diſpute was again renewed a little before the reſtoration of King Charles the Second; and then 
our church's cauſe was as happily afferted by Biſhop (8) Bramhal, afterwards Primate of 
Ireland. In the late reign, the Univerfity of Cambridge thought it a proper ſeaſon to publiſh 
an account of that whole procedure, from the original record in the library of Bennct Col- 
lege; which they ordered to be printed with two excellent (9) ſermons upon the ſame ſubject, 
preached by Mr. Edwards, a member of that univerfiry. Archbiſhop Whitgift's many ſharp 
conflicts with the non- conformiſts, together with the other occurrences of his life, are recorded 
by Sir George Paul, a writer much commended by Biſhop (10) Godwine. 


Archbi- 


* 7 


Eo (3) Th. Faller's Holy War, chap. 8. pag. 11. (4) Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. 

End {6) 8vo, Lond. 1627. (7) Of the Conſecration of Biſhops in the Church of England, Fol. Lond. 1613. & Latine, 

1 Fol. Ibid. 1625. 1646. (8) Conſecration and Succeſſion of Proteſtant Biſhops, 8 vo. Lond. 1664. (9 4t0. Can- 
tabr. 1688. (10) De Præſul. p. 223. | | 
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PART The metropolitical church of York has had ſeveral prelates, whoſe high birth and extraction 
Il. (beſides their other perſonol endowments) has advanced them to confiderable poſts of honour 
Archbi- and truſt in the ſtate; and theſe will always invite the beſt hiſtorians of the age to attempt their 
ſhops of characters. Geoffry Plantagenet, natural fon to Henry the Second, had great variety of 
York, fortune; being promoted by his brother King Richard the Firſt, and driven out of the king- 
| dom by another of his brethren, King John. His ſtory is given us at large by (15) Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, who ſays, he did not think fit to put its author's name to it, there being 

(belike) ſome of his warm truths in it, which the times would not bear. In the (16) 
catalogue of his own labours he tells us, that it was a book qued nec in cunabulis aut celfitudine 

eneris, nec in divitiis aut fortune blanditiis ſpes ponenda, exemplum præbens. Richard Scroop, 

Feder to the Earl of Wiltſhire, was put to death for his gratitude and loyalty to his lawful 
ſovereign and kind maſter, Richard the Second, by Henry the Fourth; agaiuſt whom he con- 

=} ſpired with the Earl of Northumberland and others. His declaration againſt the ſaid Henry, 

giving his reaſons why he cannot ſubmit to his government, has been lately (17) publiſhed ; 
as is likewiſe Clement Maydeſtone's Hiſtory of his martyrdom. Cardinal Wolley's purple 
i will give him a rank with the greateſt of our prelates, how mean ſoever the circumſtance of his- 
8 birth and parentage may have been; and the figure that he made in the ſtate, as well as the 
church, during his rule and government, rather than miniſtry, in the reign of King Henry 

the Eighth, very juſtly challenged the pains of a ſpecial hiſtorian : fuch was Cavendiſh, his 

| +IMmenial ſervant, who was alſo in good eſteem with that king. He has left us an impartial 
, account of his maſter's life; which has had ſeveral (18) editions. Dr. Burnet (19) quotes a 
MS. copy different from what we have in print: and fo does the Lord (20) Herbert; but 

whether this be not the ſame with the former, I know not. We have another Hiſtory of his 

Life and Death, in elegant verſe, by Tho. Storer, who was a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, and 

died, a famous poet, in the year 1604. 

Biſhops, | They that know how many of our biſhops before the — it (not to mention other in- 
bei dignitaries of the church) bore the grand (1) offices of chancellors, treaſurers, judges, 
&c. will readily believe, that moſt of thoſe left ſuch memoirs as might eaſily have been framed 
into very exquifite hiſtories of their lives. And yet our monks, to whom the truſt of writing: 
all our hiſtories was uſually committed, were ſo much firavgers to affairs of this nature, that 
we rarely find any thing among them that looks this way. Their buſineſs was to pick up, or 
invent, as many amazing ſtories as they could of the exemplary courage of ſome choice prelates, 
in afferting the papal uſurpations ; of their extraordinary ſanctity ; of their benefactions to ſome: 

church or monaſtery ; of their miracles, &c. And with ſuch narratives as theſe, we ſhall find 
the lives of moſt of the following prelates are ſtuffed and glutted. That of Gundolf, BEiſhop 
of Rocheſter, by a (2) monk of that church (his intimate acquaintance) is the earlieſt of theſe; 
and the rebuilding of the cathedral, the enlargement of the monaſtery, and the foundation of 
the hoſpital at Chatham, were acts of piety that very welt deſerved ſuch a reſpect. The like 
was done for Robert de Betun, Biſhop of, Hereford, by his chaplain, and ſucceſſor in the priory 
of Lanthony, William de Wycumb; who had a very noble ſubject for the two (3) books he 
has left us, if we may believe William of Malmeſbury. He pretends to have known this 
Robert very well, and aſſures us that he was the moſt familiarly entertained at the court of Rome, 

of any of our biſhops of that age. We have only a fragment of Gyraldus Cambrenſis's (4) 

Life of Hugh Nonant of Norwich; and ſuch as is hardly worth the mentioning. He is ſome- 
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what more copious in his Hiſtory of the (3) Six Chief Biſhops of his own Age ;. to which we 
| may add the three books he wrote, (6) De rebus a ſe geſtis, fince he Was, at Tealt Biſhop elect 
l of St. David's. Robert Groſteſt of Lincoln was a prelate of great worth, a mighty ſtickler 7. 
| againſt the prevailing crime of ſimony, and the modiſh appeals to Rome; and we have a full : 


(15) MS. in Bibl. Cott. Ben. (16) Anpl. Sacr. vol. 2. 445. (17) Ibid. p. 362, 369. (18): 4to. bd Ee 
1590, &c. (19) Hiſt. of Reform. par. 1. p. 8. (20) Hit of Hen. 8. p. 78. (1) Vid. Chron. Seriem Can- E 
cellar, &c. Edit. a D. Guil. Dugdale. (2) Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. p. 273. (3) 1bid; p. 299, &c. (4) Ibid. p. 351. . 
(5) [bid. P · 4205 &c. (9) Ibid. p. 4-57, & Pr. cat. p. 22 
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THE ENG LIESH MS ole LEBRARY, 
hiſtory of his life by (7) Richard, a Monk of Barden, or Burton in HertfJrdſhi 


anonymous writer, We have alſo a letter from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's for his 
canonization : but it appears from many of his own writings, that his requeſt was not like to 
be granted; notwithſtanding the fair careſſes that he had from the pope, who feared him more 
than he loved him, in his life-time, William of Wickham, the great founder of two famous 
colleges in Oxford and Wincheſter, could not avoid the having his benefits carefully regiſtered 
by ſome of thoſe that daily taſted of the ſweets of them: and indeed there have been ſeveral 
of thoſe who have thus paid their grateful acknowledgements to his memory. The firſt of 


them, I think, was Tho. Chaundler, ſome time Warden of New-College ; who wrote the 
(8) founder's life, by way of dialogue, in a florid and good ſtile. 'T his is contracted (by the 


author himſelf, as is ſuppoſed) into a (9) couple of pages; together with which is publiſhed a 


piece of his larger colloquy, wherein he touches upon the life of his patron, Tho. Beckington, 


Biſhop of Bath and Wells. He commends this latter prelate's ſkill in. the civil law ; but ſays 
nothing of what won the heart of King Henry the Sixth, his writing againft the Salic law of 
France. The next writer of Wickham's lite was (10) Dr. Martyn, Chancellor of Wincheſter 


under Biſhop Gardiner; who had the greateſt part of his materials out of Chaundler's book. 


Atter him Dr. Johnſon, ſometime Fellow of New-College, as well as the two former, and 
afterwards Maſter of Wincheſter School, gave a ſhort view of their founder in Latin verſe; 
which being a ſmall thing of itſelf, 9 been ſeveral times (11) printed with other tracts. 


Biſhop Godwine is (12) centured for having a little unfairly borrowed the account he gives us of. 


this prelate's life, one of the beſt in his book, from Mr. e without taking any notice 


of his benefactor. Henry Spencer, Bithop of. Norwich, a more proper officer for a camp than 
a cathedral, had his active life written by (13) John e : Who takes occaſion to ſtate the 


caſe, how far a prelate may engage in military affairs. There's no doubt but there may be 
ſome junctures wherein it is not only allowable, but a duty in every man that 1s able, to bear: 


arms; and this biſhop's ſuppreſſing the rebellious inſurrection in his own. dioceſe was ſo far from 
being a crime, that it was highly commendable and becomingly brave. But his atchievements in 


Flanders, and other foreign parts, againſt the expreſs command of his ſovereign, were ſuch 
extraordinary efforts of lay-gallantry, as are not eaſily to be defended : nor do I fee that honeſt 
John ever thought of apologizing for them. William of Wainflect, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Lord Chancellor of England, was bred in Wiekham's Colleges; and did his founder the 


honour to write very fairly after his copy. His Magdalene may vie with the other's two St. 


Maries, bcing, modeſtly, one of the richeſt ſeminaries of learning in the whole world : and his 


magnificent charity has been celebrated by the eloquent pen of Dr. Budden, the writer of 


Archbiſhop Morton's Life, who was a while reader of philoſophy in that college, His book 

bears the title of (14) Guilielmi Patent, cui Waynfleti Agnomen fuit, Wintonienſis Eccleſia 
Præſulis, & Coll. Beate Mariæ Magd. apud Oxon. Fundatoris, Vita Obituſq ; a treatiſe much 
applauded by Godwine, who, nevertheleſs, ſeems not to have peruſed it: for he calls the 
author William Budden, though his name was certainly John. Richard Hall, doctor in divini y,, 
who died at (15) St. Omer s, in the year 1604, wrote the Life of John Fiſher, Biſhop of 


Rocheſter; who could hardly be called a cardinal, ſince his head” was off before the red hat 


paſſed through Calais. This treatiſe was gravely quoted and referred to by Tho. Fuller, be- 
fore, as I ſuppoſe, he had ſeen it: ſince he ſeems to apologize for his overſig ht by telling us, 
that it was a (16) book which, when! in manuſcript, he prized more for its rarity, than fince 
it is printed, he truſts, for its verity.“ A more e (17) author mentions the life of- the 
lame biſhop written by George Lilly; which, I gueſs, is no more than one of the ſhort 
characters in his Elogia virorum Illuſtrium. John Jewel's, of Salfbury, was compoſed by one 


that was a great admirer of his performances againſt Harding and other papiſts. Lawrence 


(7) Angl. Sacr. vol. 2. p. 325. (8) MS. in Coll. Novo, Oxon.. (9) Angl. Sac, vol. 2. p. 355. (10) ato Lond. 1597, 
& Oxon, 1690. (11) Vid: Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 251. (12) Praf. ad Angl. Sac. vol. 1. p. 19. (13) Angl. Sac, vol. 2. 


p. 35%. e 4to. Oxon. 1682. & Lond. 168 1. Inter Collect. D. Fates. * Pitts, b. 803. (6106) Hiſt. of Camb. 


p. 64599. (7) H. Wharton. Angl. Sacr. vol. 1. p 382. 
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Humpbry; out of whoſe (18) copious tracts in Latin, another ſmall Engliſh account of his 
life was afterwards drawn by a (19) perſon of quality, as the author was pleaſed to ſtile him- 
ſelf. Theſe are all the writers, that I know of, which have attempted the hiſtory of any of 
our particular prelates, before the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; which is as low as my en- 
quiries are to come, ] do not queſtion but that, upon a diligent ſearch into our Engliſh libraries, 
a good number may be added to them; though I cannot hope they will ever prove either ſo 
many, or ſo exact, as thoſe that have been written of the biſhops fince the uniting of the 
kingdoms. | 5 
There are ſew inferior clergymen that have had the honour done them to be remembered in 
any ſpecial diſcourſes on their ſeveral lives; though many of them had the chief places of truſt 
and honour in the ſtate conferred upon them, Within the compals of fix or ſeven reigns, after 
the reſtitution of the Saxon line, we have one abbot, two deans, fix archdeacons, and a 
dignitary of St. Paul's, chancellors and keepers of the great ſeal; not to mention others in 
ſomewhat lower ſtations. I know not whether theſe men, having engaged themſelves in the 
management of ſecular affairs, were thought to deſert their clerical functions, or for what other 
reaſon they ſeem to have been out of the road of the monkiſh hiſtorians: or, at leaſt, they 
never looked upon them as perſons that equally deſerved their reſpect, with ſuch as had entirely 
devoted themſelves to the church's ſervice. Not one of them, as I have hitherto learned, 


have had their particular hiſtories ; nor ſhould we have known that ſome of them had ever 


lived, but from the publick records of the ſtate, In ſhort, I have only a couple of lives to 
begin the account with in this claſs (for that of Henry Archdeacon of Huntingdon, by 
(20) Capgrave, is not worth the reader's notice, or mine;) and they both fall within the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the ſingle dioceſe of Durham. The former of theſe is that of Dean 
W hittingham, one of the ſorry tranſlators of David's Pſalms ; whoſe life the Oxford (1) anti- 
quary tells us he had in manuſcript. The other is that of our northern apoſtle, Bernard 
Gilpin, Rector of Houghton; who had his (2) life written, in elegant Latin, by his grateful 
ſcholar, Dr. George Carleton, Biſhop of Chicheſter. There 1s one paſſage in this hiſtory 
which has been ill applied by ſome of its readers. The refuſal of the biſhoprick of Carliſle 
has been interpreted as an inſtance and argument of the good man's mean opinion of the order 
of epiſcopacy : whereas, not to mention the extraordinary humility wherewith he is noted to 
have been endowed, they that know the value of that biſhoprick, and the rectory of 
Houghton, will cafily apprehend there might be other motives to incline one to modeſty upon 
ſuch an offer. 


%%% Uf. 


Of the Hiſtories, Chronicles, Cartularies, &c, of our EN GLS K 
„5 |  Monaſteries. 3 


H great uſefulneſs of the leger books and other monaſtic records, is fo apparent to 
any man that has had the leaſt acquaintance with them, that I need not much inſiſt on to 
known a ſubject, The moſt eminent of our hiſtorians are viſibly indebted to them for the 
chief (3) materials; and it is from hence that they are enabled to clear their deſcents and 


- (18) 4to. Lond. 1573. (19) 8vo. Lond. 1685. (20) Bibl. Cott. Tiberius, A. 8. (1) Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon, 
lib. 2. p. 34. (2) 4t0. Lond. 1028. inter Collect. D. Bates, (3) See the Pref, to Tanner's Notitia, p. 22, 23. 
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pedigrees of many noble families; the tenures of eſtates ; the ancient cuſtoms of counties, 


cities and great towns; the foundation and endowments of churches, &c. For how ſparing 


or defective ſoever the old monks might be in recording the public affairs of the ſtate, we are 
ſure they were extremely diligent in noting down thoſe of their own monaſteries : whence it 
is, that the hiſtories of thoſe cathedrals which were anciently in their poſſeſſion, are the molt 
entire of any in the kingdom. This ſufficiently appears from the late collections of the pub- 
liſher of Anglia Sacra, who ſoon furniſhed out one (4) volume of this fort of writers, but was 
forced to patch up the ſecond out of a more incoherent mec lley of Shreds. He would certainly 
have driven very heavily in the ſucceeding ones that he had promiſed : fince, it is plain, his 
beſt fund was already exhauſted. Nor are theſe regiſters only more particular and full in matters 


relating to their own hiſtory, than that of the public; but they are alſo muck more authentic 


and credible in theſe. They have always been allowed as good evidence in our courts of judi- 
cature; and do often effectually determine ſuch cauſes as have been thought to labour under 
inextricable difficulties. Their authority, indeed, is not fo venerable in "thoſe paſſages that 


private zeal or intereſt of the penman may be ſuſpected to have tranſported him a little beyond 


the exact limits of truth. The monks are rarely fo ſtraight laced, as to boggle at an officious lie; 


and therefore, where the ſubject will admit of ſuch a pious piece of knavery, they are to be 
read with caution and judgment. In reporting the ſeveral grants of their founders and bene- 


factors, with the number and boundaries of the acres they gave, we may readily and ſafely truſt 
them; becauſe an interpolation in ſuch a caſe would be hazardous, and what might probably 


deſtroy an old title inſtead of creating a new one. But when a ſtory comes to be told that 


119 
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concern the grandeur, privileges and immunities of their reſpective houſes; where the . 


may advance the repute of the whole fraternity, or diſcover the extraordinary ſanctity of a2 


ſingle brother, we are to look for its being ſet off to the beſt advantage; and the hiſtorian uſes 
us kindly if he romances only a little. I am apt to believe, ſays father (5) Simon, that 


Edeſſa: but we ought not too eaſily to give credit to the firſt originals of churches. Every 


one ſtrives to advance their antiquity as much as is poſſible ; and they make no ſcruple, on ſuch 


occaſions, to counterfeit acts, when they have none that are true.“ 
Mr. Wheloc (6) quotes an old Saxon ſchedule of the endowments. of our ancient monaſteries 
before the conqueſt, which he ſays, is in the ſame volume with King Alfred's 1 


verſion of Bede's hiſtory in the Cottonian library; and yet the learned publiſher of the catal ogue 


of thoſe manuſcripts, takes no notice of any ſuch tract, in the place (7) where, if at all, it 


ought to have been mentioned. We are alſo told of an hiſtorical account of the Benedictines 
in England, from King Edgar's time to the conqueſt; which is as high as that order could be 


traced in this kingdom. For, whatever may be argued to the contrary, it is very plain, that 
our firſt Saxon monks knew nothing of St. Bennet's rule; but lived under the diſcipline 
brought from Ireland, which was very much different from what was afterwards introduccd by 
St, Dunſtan. If Auguſtine himſelf was of this order, and planted it at Canterbury, which 


is much queſtioned by very Icarned men, it is demonſtrable the rules were foon fo. gotten Or 


laid afide, even in the ſouthern parts of the iſland ; and in the north, Columbanus and the nien 
of Hy were the founders of all our monaſtic ſchemes. 

After the Norman invaſion, we had ſeveral membcrs of particular monaſteries that applied 
themſelves to write the hiſtories of their own houſes ; but few that had any ſuch concern for the 


honour of their orders in general. The firſt I can hear of, was Henry (8) Crump, a Ceſtertian, 
monk, about the year 1380, and Dr. of Divinity in the Vniverfity of Oxford ; who wrote an 


account of the foundation of all the monaſteries of England, from the time of St. Birin, the 
firſt Biſhop of Dorcheſter, down to that of Biſhop Groltelt: but it is to be tcarcd this is now 


(4) Vol. 1. De Archiepiſcopis e quas Monachi poſſederunt. (5) Critic, Hiſt. of N. Teſt. par. 1, p. 20. 
(5) In Notis ad Bedæ Hiſt, Eccleſ. p 260. (7) Bibl. Cott, Ocho, B. 11. (8) * ide Hiit, Antiq. Oxon, lib. 1. ad ann. 
1382, & 1392. & lib. 2. p. 61. 1 | 
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theſe letters of Chriſt and King Agbar, were really found in the archives of the city of 
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PART loft; ſince it could not be found by (10) one whom hardly any thing of that kind could eſcape. 


I 


Monaſt- 


con An- 


glican. 


After him John Boſton, a Monk of St. Edmondſbury, who will be remembered hereaſter on 
another occaſion, collected the hiſtories of the foundation of his own and ſome other religious 
orders; which, I ſuppoſe, was done in thoſe three books which bore the title of, (11) 
Speculum Cœuobitarum. The next writer on this ſubject, was William Buttoner, who is alf 
named Buttonius, (12) and William of Worceſter, who is ſaid to have written, De Civita- 
tibus, Monaſtoeriis, Abpatiie; deq; Longitudine & Latitudine eorum: which treatiſe we are 
aſſured is in the library of Bennet Col lege. I am very confident that the Topographical 
Deſcription of England, which has been already mentioned in the firſt part, is the whole of 


this gentleman's labours ; and that this treatiſe has been ſub-divided into a deal of leſſer tracts, 


ſuch as his Itinerary of Briſtol, Hiſtor) of Oſney, &c. by the ſame powers that fliced the man 
himſelf into three ſeveral authors. Sir Henry Savile did certainly make a draught of a future 
hiftory of the Engliſh monaſteries; but is ſuppoſed to have laid aſide thoſe thoughts, upon 
John Speed's intermixing ſomething of that nature in his General Hiſtory. The annual 
revenues of the abbies, &c. in Specd, were had from Sir Robert Cotton; whoſe (13) copy 
has a double valuation of SR 4 and clear profits; whercot the former is only given by 


Specd, and the latter by Dugdale. The reaſon why the former of theſe writers is ſo frequent] 


miſtaken, in aſſigning the right counties to the ſeveral monaſteries, was becauſe he followed the 


lift brought in by Cromwell's commiſſioners ; who were chiefly ſolicitous in jearning the value 
and income, without being too nice in the topographical part of their account. This is what 


we have from 2 very (14) learned pen. To which let me add what another (15) worthy 
_ perfon, who has been very happy in his ſearches into theſe matters, has further told us. That 


catalogue, he obſerves, was drawn *up by - William Burton, out of Leland's papers, and the 


original book . of valuations; which book differs, indeed, from that ancient copy which Sir 


William Dugdale tranſcribed from the Cottonian library. Nor are theſe to be reconciled by 
deducting of repriſes; as appears from the hiſtory of thoſe in Dugdale's Warwickthire, where 


all thoſe common burthens, of penſions, corrodies, alms, &c. are ſummed up; ſo that he 
anclines to the opinion, that there were ſeveral rates taken of our monaſteries, upon 


various ſurveys and at different times; eſpecially ſince he meets with ſome valuations in 
Leland's notes, that wil not agree with either of theſe. R. chard Broughton, who has becn 
once remembered before, wrote a finall book of indigeſted tales; which he entitled, Monaſ- 
ticon (16) Britannicum ; or, A Hiſtorical Narration of the rſt Founding, and flouriſhing 
State of the Ancient Monaſteries, Religious Rules and Orders of Great aid, in the Times 
of the Britains and Primitive Church of the Saxons, &c. This was printed a dozen years 
after the death of the author, by ſome of his friends: ſo that it is probable, we have it much 
more imperfect than he intended; and in ſuch an unfiniſhed condition, as the miſtaken 
kindneſs of executors, too fr equently ſends things abroad. 

The ſame year was publiſhed the firſt volume of the famous Monaſticon Anglicanum ; to 
which a (1) ſecond and third were afterwards added. The two former of theſe were, as the 


title pages will inform us, owing to the joint labours of Sir William Dugdale and Mr. Dodſ— 


worth; who had allo the aſſiſtance of a great many other eminent antiquaries and well-wiſhers 


to our Engliſh hiſtory, Theſe were indeed chiefly the work of R. Dodſworth, whoſe father 


Was regiſter at Vork; and Dugdale hed only fo much ſhare in it, Ut autheris alterins titulum 
optime meritus ſit, as Sir John Marſham (2) expreſſes it; that is, as the Oxford antiquary (3) 


explains it to us, he took care in the methodizing and publiſhing of them; in correcting the 
ſheets at the preſs, and in compoſing very uſeful indexes, Accordingly, . though Dodſworth 


was dead before the printing of the firſt volume, yet he has the glory given him, in the title, 
of the principal author of both tomes. The former of theſe gives us theerecords of the Bene- 


(10) See Mr. Tanner's Pref. to h's Notitia, p. 8, 9. (11) J. Pitts, p. 393. (12) Id. pag. 649, 851, Or. (13) Bibl. 


"Corr: N og E. 4. (14) Hit. & Synopſ. Bibl. Cott. p. 39, 40. (15) T. Tanner, in Præfat. ad Notit. 


Monaſt. pag. 5, 6, cc, 21. (16) BY}, Lond. 1655. (1) Fol. Lend. 1667, 1673. (2) In prox. ad vol. 1. (3) Ath. 
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dictine monaſteries, and their off. ſpring, the . Ciſtertians and Carthuſians. And P AR T 


the latter affords thoſe of the canons regular of St. Auguſtine, Hoſpitalers, Templars, Gilber- 
tines, Premonſtratenſes, and the Maturines or Trinitarians. We have in them the remains of 
all thoſe orders, digeſted into a good method ; without any thing intermixed, either by the 
colle&or or publiſher, The Latin pieces are printed off exactly as they found them; and thoſe 
in Saxon, as alſo Leland's Engliſh notes, were tranſlated by Will. Somner. The collector 
ought to be reckoned amongſt thoſe worthy benefactors to the publick, that have made it their 
bufineſs to preſerve our ancient hiſtorians ; ſuch as Twiſden, Fell, Gale, &c. Great and many 
are the advantages which all the ſeveral branches of our hiſtory, not only in eccleſiaſtical, but 
civil and martial occurrences, will derive from this work: and hardly a private family, of any 


conſideration in the kingdom, but will here meet with ſomething of its genealogy and pedigree. 


He is moſt ſcrupulouſly exact in tranſcribing the antient records: ſo that, the bald Latin, 
barbarous expreſſions, and other deformities of the monkiſh tile, are to be reckoned beauties 
in him. By the catalogue of the monaſteries, in the end of the firſt volume, it appears how 
far the induſtry of this writer has- exceeded that of the people employed by Henry VIII. to 
bring in a liſt of all the religious houſes in this nation; many being added, as more might 
have been, in almoſt every county, to the ſchedule by them tranſmitted into the Exchequer. 
And yet the old regiſter-books, that are cited in the Monaſticon, have a deal more in them 
than there is made uſe of. Sir William Dugdale, on ſecond thoughts, tranſcribed many things 


into the Additamenta of the latter tome; which both he and Mr, Dodſworth had overlooked, 


or did not at firſt think material enough. The third volume was publiſhed under the ſole 


name of Sir William: though Mr. Wood does not queſtion, he (4) ſays, but in this alſo he 


was very much indebted to Dodſworth's collections. He ſeems the rather to ſuſpe& ſuch a 
thing, becauſe many records were. communicated by himfelf, which are not duly acknowledged 


as they ought to have been; and he verily believes the like good aſſiſtance was given him by 
Sir Tho, Herbert, though his benediction is alſo difregarded. Theſe three tomes were lately 


() epitomized or abridged by ſome modeſt gentleman or other, that did not think fit to put 
his name to his work: which might have been of good uſe, if a little more care had been 
taken of the numerals, which direct to the pages in the Monaſticon itſelf, and being frequently 


miſtaken, do not only render the book uſeleſs, but very dangerous. Beſides, we are ſo far 
from wanting any abridgment of theſe tomes, that we rather complain of their too great con- 


ciſenels ; and could wiſh there were ſome more added, out of ſuch leger-books and records, as 
never came to the knowledge of either of the worthy authors of theſe three. 

Towards the furtherance of ſuch an acceptable ſervice as this, we have had an excellent 
manual, given us by Mr. Tanner; whoſe Notitia Moraſtica does not only afford us a ſhort 
hiſtory 'of the foundation and chief revolutions of all our religious houſes, but preſents us 
alſo with a catalogue of ſuch writers, noting the places where we may find thein, as will 


abundantly furniſh us with ſuch further particulars as we ſhall have occaſion for. The fore- 
mentioned compilers of the Monaſticon Anglicanum took care to make the like references; * and. 


to let the world know from whoſe hands they had the peruſal of the records of this or the other 
monaſtery, But, as many new diſcoveries have been made ſince their time, ſo ſeveral of the 
books they met with have changed their owners ; and therefore their deſects are not only here 
ſupplied, but the preſent proprietors of What they mention, much better aſcertained. Some 
volumes indeed, and ſeveral fingle charters, and other inſtruments, are ſtill appropriated to 
their old maſters; where it is not known how, or to whom they have been lately transferred. 
And this may poſſibly prove an obliging piece of ſervice to the executors, adminiſtrators or 
legatces, of the perſons ſo mentioned; who will be hereby directed and encouraged to make 
enquiry after their unknown charters” and to claim them wherever they ſhall find them. 


This induſtrious author has ſuperſeded ſome pains I had long fince taken to the like purpoſe ; 
and whereof I ſhould have given the reader an account in this chapter. The informations he 


(4) Ath, Oxon, vol. 2. p. 700. (5) Fol. Lond. 1695. 3 Mr. Tanner's Pref. p. 7, 8. (6) 8vo. Oxon. 1695. 
gn | has 
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P 13 T has here, are beyond what I could have afforded him; and I hope, upon a ſecond edition of 


Bene- 
diftines; 


ABINGDON. Julius, A. 9. Claudius, C. 9. : 
St. ALBANS. Otho, D. 3. Nero, D. 1. 7. Julius, D. 3. Claudius, D. 1. 


a DFN 


the book, which I much long for, will be yet a great deal fuller. Until that can be had, give 
me leave to offer a ſlender taſte of the large additions we may look for from the author 
himſelf. In the Cottonian library alone there are hiſtories and regiſter- books of the following 


monaſteries; which, for want of ſuch a catalogue as we now have, had not come t his 
knowledge. 


BARDNEY. Veſpaſian, E. 20. 
BIN H AM. Claudius, D. 1i2. 1 
CANTERBURY, Chriſt's. Galba, E. 4. 
—— St. Auguſtine's. Tiberius, A. 9. Otho, B. 15. 
DAVENTRY. Claudius, D. 12 
 DELACTRES. Neto, C. 3. 
DERBY. ins, G. 
DUNSTABLE. Tiberius, A. 10. | 
St. EDMUNDSBURY. Tiberius, B. 9. Claudius, A. 12. 
E LY. Tiberius, A. 6. Veſpaſianus, A. 6. 
JJ... Yep. D. 22. 
HU L M. Nero, D. 2. = 
%%%; õͥ M ñ/ /̃ꝓ Faulm, C1. = „ 
IRK STE D E. Tiberius, C. 8. Veſpaſ. E. 18. 
EIC EST ER. Vitellius, F. 17. | 
ENTON. Otho, B. 14. 
ALMESBURY. Fauſtina, B. 8. „ 
ARCOSTANLEY, Juhus, C. 11. Veſpal. E. 26. 
IPE WELL. Caligula, A. 13, 14. | | 
AMS EV. Veſpafian, E. 2. . 
E AD ING. Veſpafian, E. 5. 25. Domit. A. 3. 
OC HES TE R. Domitian, A. 9, Veſpaſian, A. 22. Fauſtina, C. 5. 
E LB Y. Vitellius, E. 16. 5 | 
MITHFIEL D. Veſpaſianus, B. 9. 
OUTH WAR K. Fauſtina, A. 8. 
TON E. Veſpaſianus, E. 24. 
WALSINGHAM. Nero, E. 7. | 
WESTWOOD in Com. WIGORN. Veſpaſian, E. 9. 


Theſe are the moſt eminent of thoſe writers that inſtru& us in the general hiſtory of our 


monaſteries ; though, as a very (1) learned perſon has obſerved, we ſtill want a more copious 
Notitia than any of them have hitherto ſeemed to have thought on : ſuch a one as ſhould give 


us a juſt account of the foundation of thoſe houſes : the men of learning that flouriſhed in 


them: their rules, intereſts, conteſts, &c. 

There are others that have taken great pains in writing hiſtories of ſome particular orders of 
monks, to which themſelves have had ſome ſpecial relation; and theſe, moving in a circle, 
had leiſure to make more nice enquiries, and more ample diſcoveries. Amongſt them the 
Benedictines may juſtly claim the precedence ; as being ſo much the darlings of St, Dunſtan, 
and St, Oſwald, that perhaps it is true, what one (2) of them aſſerts, that, from King Edgar's 
reign to the conqueſt, there was not a monaſtery in England, but what was modelled according 
to this rule. Will. Gillingham (3) of Canterbury, about the year 1390, is ſaid to have written 
De Illuftribus Ordinis ſui Scriptoribus ; and, if we could meet with this treatiſe, we ſhould 


(1) D. Smith, in Hiſt, & Synop. Bibl. Cott. p. 38. (2) Reyner Apoſtolat, Bened, p. 11. (3) J. Pitts, p. 55 2. 
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and, I ſuppoſe, is now, among thoſe books that he 


the book more ſcurvily than any of the proteſtant writers had done. 


a hundred years. 
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not much lament the loſs of his other De Rebus Cantuarienſibus. Edward Mathew, ſometime PART 


ſcholar to John Pitts, publiſhed a little book under the (18) title of Congregations Anglicanæ 
Ordinis Sti. Benedicti Trophæa; wherein he takes frequent occaſion to quote his maſtcr's ma- 
nuſcript treatiſe of the apoſtolical men of England, now kept as a precious rarity in the archives 
of the church of Laverdune. 

their writers, honeſtly quitting his inclinations to ſerve a (19) party, where he obſerves truth 
to be on the other fide. The obits and characters of the Engliſh Benedictines, of greateſt note 
fince the reformation, were penned by Tho. White, alias Woodhop, a monk of Doway; where 
he died of the plague in 1654. A manuſcript copy of this was in (20) Mr. Wood's poſſeſſion; 


bequeathed to the univerſity, in the Muſeum 
at Oxford. ; 


But the chief of our hiſtorians of this order, was Clement Reyner; whoſe elaborate book is 
entitled, (1) Apoſtolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, five decerptatio Hiſtorica de Antiquitate 
Ordinis Congregationiſq; Monachorum Nigrorum in Anglia, His buſineſs is to prove that the 
order was brought hither by Auguſtine, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he is thought by ſome 
of our (2) beſt antiquarics to have affectually proved his point, and to have fairly anſwered 
all the objections againſt it. He is ſaid to have had great helps from the collections made by 
John Jones, or Leander de Sancto Martino, as he named himſelf, Prior of St. Gregory's, and 
publick profeſſor of divinity at Doway; who ſojourning ſometime in England with his hereto- 
tore chamber-fellow, Archbiſhop Laud, had frequent acceſs to the (3) Cotton Library: where 


4. 


—— 


He is commended for his modeſty in the account he gives of 


C.Reyner 


he tranſcribed whatever he could find that related to the hiſtory and antiquities of his own order. : 
Others ſay, that the moſt of the collections out of this library, which were uſed by our author 
Reyner, were made by (4) Auguſtine Baker, another monk of Doway, who left ſeveral volumes 


in Folio, of ſelect matters, very ſerviceable towards the illuſtrating of this and other parts of 
our Engliſh hiſtory. However it was, Sir Thomas Bodley's library was thought the moſt 
proper magazine to furniſh our artillery againſt the man that had already ſeized on that of Sir 
Robert Cotton; and to this purpoſe father (5) John Barnes, a brother Benedictine, but of dif- 
terent ſentiments with Reyner, betakes himſelf to Oxford, and there compoſes a ſharp refuta- 
tion of the Apoſtolatus. This was very ill reſented by thoſe of the fraternity, and other members 
of the Roman church: and they had ſome reaſon to be angry at one of their own body's uſing 

There are ſeveral learned 
foreigners, in France and Flanders, that have lately made very voluminous collections of the 
Acta Bendictinorum in general; wherein are ſome tracts written by Engliſhmen, and ſuch as 
wholly treat on our own hiſtorical matters. Theſe have been occaſionally mentioned in other 
parts of this work: and my deſign will not allow me to conſider them any further, 

The Ciſtercians may be reckoned one of our own orders: for, though they came not into 
this Kingdom until almoſt a hundred years after their firſt formation, they were founded by 
Robert Harding, an Engliſhman. 
order, about the year 1220. and collected the memoirs of all the Engliſh that had been of it; 
which he dedicated to John Abbot of Fountains. This is atteſted by (6) Leland; who acquaints 
us further, that, in the library at Rippon, he ſaw his book, entitled, Hiſtoria rerum a Mona- 
chis Ciſtercienſibus geſtarum. (7) Bale tells us that he was greatly aſſiſted in this work by 
Serlo, Abbot of Fountains, about the year 1160. And, becauſe there appears to be a good 
diſtance betwixt the reputed times of theſe two writers, he aſſures us that Hugh lived very near 


I am apt to believe, that Scrlo was the ſole (8) author of another treatiſe, 


aſcribed to this monk, De Origine Fontani Cœnobii; and that this is the true bottom of Bale's 
fine contrivance. | 


(18) 8vo. Rem. 1619. (19) Vid. Uſſerii Hiſt. Ecclef. Brit. p. 216. (20) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 415. (1) Fel. 


Duac. 1626. (2) W. Somner, Antiq. Canterb. p. 153. (3) Hiſt. & Synopſ. Bibl. Cott. p. 1 Ath. Oxon. 
vol. I. p. 515. & vol, 2. p. 388. 


(F) Ibid, vol. 1. p. 473. (6) V. J. Pitts, p. 297. (7) Cent. 3. cap. 81. (8) Vid; 
Mont Mrgf- Toft. . f. U. b. Ly p. 473+ (6) V. J. Pitts, p. 297. (7) 3+ cap (8) Vi 
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The 


Ciſters 


Clanss 


Hugh Kirkſtede, or rather Kirkſtall, was a monk of this 
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The canons regular of St. Auguſtine pretend to be founded by that famous father, and biſhop 
of Hippo, whoſe name they bear: but they are of no great antiquity here, all our hiſtorians 
agreeing in this, though they diſagree about the preciſe time, that they came into England fince 
the conqueſt, The firſt of their hiſtoriographers was Jeoffrey Hardib, Canon of Leiceſter, and 
Privy-Councellor to King Edward the Third, in the year 1360. who was an eminent preacher, 
a great divine, and, amongſt many other things, wrote (9) 'De rebus geſtis Ordinis ſui. The 


next, and the laſt that I know of, was John Capgrave, who was ſometime provincial of the 


Mendi— 
cants. 


order; and he allotted one of his many volumes, the ſubject (10) De illuſtribus Viris Ordinis 
8. Auguſtini. 

The Dominicans, „ and other mendicant friars, having had no lands, had no 
occaſion for leger-books. But I know not why we ſhould not have better remains of their 
hiſtory, penned by themſelves; fince it was no part of their vow, that they ſhould fo far 
renounce tne world, as not to have their good works had 1n remembrance. The ftory cf 
the FURY of the order of St. Francis in England, being confirmed by Henry the Third in 
the year 1224. is written by Tho. Eccleſton; whoſe book De adventu Minorum in Angliam, 
is in (11) Ree] of our libraries. Mr. Pitts (12) ſays he wrote alſo another book, De Ordinis 
impugpatione per Dcminicanos: which, I am afraid, is only a part of the former; for. they. 
had battle given ſoon after their firſt landing. Their hiſtory afterwards is pretty well accounted 
for, by (13) Fran. a Sancta Clara; and we have a formal (14) regiſter of that colonyof them 
that was ſeated in London, with ſome fragments of thoſe of other places. The records of the 
univerſity of Oxford, with thoſe in: the neighbourhood, have afforded us a diverting view of 


their frequent bickerings with the Dominicans in our publick ſchools; which, for-an ge or tw 05 


Carme- 
lites, 


make up a good ſhare of the annals of that place. 
The Carmelites have likewiſe had ſome few of their fraternity who have taken the pains to 
enquire into rhe hiſtory of that order: of whom William of Coventry, about the year 1360. 
wrote (15) de Adventu Carmelitarum in Angliam. Bale quotes ſome of his words; and writes 
as if he had ſeen his book. About a hundred years after this, Will. Green, a Cambridge man, 
collected out of the moſt of the libraries in England the noted exploits of the great men of this 
order; which he afterwards publiſhed under the title of (16) Hagiologium Carmelitarum. And 
laſtly, Robert Bale, a Carmelite friar at Norwich, and afterwards Prior of Burnham, where 
he died, A. D. 1503. wrote (17) Annales Breves Ordinis ſai. It is much that this gentleman's 
nameſake, the famous Mr. John Bale, never penned any thing of this kind: for he was alſo a 
Carmelite of Norwich, and affures us, in the account he gives of his own dear ſelf, in the 
tail of his writers, that tlie libraries of that order were the chief treaſury out of which he had 


N s riches. Perhaps he (18) did write ſome ſuch thing: but did not afterwards think fit to 


on the reſpects he had once had for thoſe Antichriſtian Locuſts, as he there moſt gratctully 
Se them. 


% & -Þ SH. 
Of the” H itories of our Univerſities and Writers, 
HAT Sir John Marſham (19) ſays of the old monks of this iſle, may be well applicd 


to the zealous antiquarics of our two univerſities, Ilos in illuftrandis ſuorum natalibus 
antiquitali plus quam veritati incubuiſſe. In the days of Henry the Eighth, during the ſtorm 


(9). Pitts, p"492. (10) Ib. p. 672. (11) MS. in Bibl. Dec. & Capit. Ebor. & alibi. (12) Pag. 442. (13) Inter 
Opera ejus, Tom. 1. Duac. 1665. (14) Vid. Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 68, 71, &c. (15) J. Pitts, p. 493. 
Volkus de Hitt, Lat. Iib. 3. cap. 1. (16) 1d. p. 662. (17) Id. p. 686, (18) Mr, Tanner ſays he has ſeen his col- 
Jections tor iuch a purpoſe. (:9) % Monaſt. Angl. in fine.“ ; 

againſt 
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againſt abbies and colleges, the controverſy was ſeemly enough. For, whilſt nothing but ruin 
was within their view, ſuch a concern was as natural as it is for decaying families to value 
themſelves on their pedigrees: but, in their flouriſhing condition under Queen Elizabeth, it 
might have been hoped, that the members of both would have found themſelves better employ- 
ment. This the contending parties in that reign ſeem to have been ſomewhat ſenſible of; and 
therefore the moſt violent and fierce of them declined the owning of their feveral brats, the 
affixing their names to pleadings and apologies. The truth is, the greateſt. part of what was 
offered on either fide was fo airy and vapid, that it was fit only for young ſophiſters, or men that 
had left the ſchool for thirty (20) years, to argue at ſuch a rate: whereas the grave and reſiding 
doctors were juſtly aſhamed of ſuch practices, and for ſome time, modeſtly played their puppefs 
from behind the curtain. What was done for either of theſe noble ſeminaries by King Sigebert 
or King Alfred, may poſſibly endure the canvaſſing; but when the conteſting antiquaries begin 
to be ſo hardy as to launch further into the vaſt and dark ocean of the times of Iren or Rydychen 
and Caer-grant, I think the wiſeſt courſe is to divide the laurel, and to call in King (1) Bladud 
to be founder of our firſt univerſity at Stanford. Thus the pitching of our tents in the third place 


ends the controverſy; and we may quietly, and at leiſure; draw off our colonies to Oxford or 


Canb:idge, as we have occation.. 


Some writers we have that have behaved themſelves with tolerable indifferency in treating of 
theſe matters,. and have honeſtly enquired into the true hiſtory of the gradual advancement of 


learning 1 in this kingdom; recounting whatever remained of the ancient ſtate and condition of it 
in either of our univerſities: but the moſt of thoſe that pretend to write of both without pre- 


judice, are too manifeſtly biaſſed in their affections, and teldom fail of giving the precedence to 


the place of their own reſpective education. John Roſs, the Warwick antiquary, has been al- 
ready obſerved: to mix a deal of this kind of hiſtory in that which he wrote of the kings of 
England: and it is certain he alſo deſigned a particular treatiſe of the antiquities of our univerſities, 
This very treatiſe, though he acknowledges it was an imperfect copy that came to his hands, is 
frequently quoted by John Leland; and yet Mr. Wood (2) believes it is now loſt, as confidently 
as his predeceflor, Brian Twine, thought it never had a being. I preſume his other tract, Contra 
Hiſtoriolam Cantabrigienſem, was only a fragment of this fragment; and therefore, if the one 
be irrecoverably ON; there is little encouragement to look after the other. Amongſt maſter 
Leland's own Works we have alſo one that bears the title, (3) De Academiis Britannicis; which 
was once in ſuch forwardneſs, as that himſelf ſpoke of it as of a piece that would ſuddenly ap- 
pear abroad: (4) Quin Grantæ gloriam accuratius in Opuſculo, quod de Academiis Britannicis 
ſam propediem edirurus, collaudabo. I cannot ſee how this expreſſion could give any tounda- 
tion to (5) one of our Queen Elizabeth's antiquarics to afjert, that if this book were publiſhed 
in that entire condition in which its author left it, it would infallibly ſtop the mouths of thoſe 
that contend for the antiquity of Cambridge: but I think it was a ſufficient reply to ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, that, (6) “ If the ſky ſhould fall we ſhould as infallibly catch larks.“ John Pitts 


prefaced his account of our writers with a ſmall hiſtory of our univerſities; which he defired 


might be taken notice of in the title of that work, inſcribed by himſelf, (7) De Academiis & 
illuſtribus Scriptoribus Angliz, There is nothing in him, on the former head, but what he has 
epitomized out of ſome oi thoſe that wrote on the ame ſubject a little before his time, from 
whom he borrows all the new light he pretends to give, De Academiis tam Antiquis Britonum, 
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quam recentioribus Anglorum. About the ſame time, as I gueſs, lived Robert Harc, (8) Who 


was an eſquire of good worſnip and wealth, and a great lover and preſerver of antiquities, He 


carefully collected the precious monuments of both univerſities; cauſed them fairly to be tran- 


ſcribed, and freely beſtowed a duplicate, or double copy, on each of them. This induſtrious 
gentleman was ſometime a member of Gonvil and Caius college in Cambridge; and therefore, 


(20) Vid. ]. Caii, de Antiq. Cantab, lib. 1. in princip. (1) Hiſt, & Antiq. Oxon, lib. r. p. 3. (2 Id. ibid. lib. 
. a 77. (3) J. Pitts, pag. 743, 744. (4) Comment. in Cyg. Cant, voce Granta, Vid. & ibid. voc. Iftdis vadum, 


(5) T. Key, Aſſert. Antiq. Oxon. p. m. 5. (6) Joh. Cali, De Antiq. Cantab. lib. 1. (7) Pats, p. 817 (8) Fuller's 
Hiſt. of Cambr. p. 15. | e | | 
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PART though he pretends to give a fair hiſtory of the privileges of Oxford, yet he (9) inclines too 


Oxford. 


much, upon occaſion, the other way. In Howe's edition of (10) Stow's Chronicle we have an 
Appendix or Corollary of the Foundations and Deſcriptions of the three molt famous Univerſities 
of England, viz. Cambridge, Oxford and London. The ſtory of the two firſt of theſe, as we 
are told, was compiled by John Stow, and continued by his publiſher: and it is not much that 
we owe to the pains of either of them, fince the wole is only a lean tract of half a dozen pages. 
There is in the (11) archives of Bodley's library, a poetical piece, entitled Britannia Scholaſtica; 
which was written by one Robert Burhil, about the beginning of King James the Firſt's reign, 
and treats of the prime antiquities of our two univerſities. | | 

The zealous ſtickling for ſeniority in the laſt age, did this ſervice to both our famous nur- 
ſeries of good learning, that many of their moſt ancient records where hereupon enquired out 
and carefully preſerved; which may be as beneficial to our Engliſh hiſtory, as ſome officious 
forgeries, on the ſame occaſion, are injurious to it. We have no leſs than (12) one and twenty 
ſeveral volumes relating to the antiquities of the univerfity of Oxford; as charters, orders, 
ſtatutes, decrees, letters, &c. the laſt whereof bears this title: About the Burgeſſes for the Uni- 
verſity; and what may be anſwered in caſe their Right of fitting in Parliament ſhould be im- 
pugned, Theſe are all in manuſcript; and are the (13) fountain whence ſome of our beſt printed 
accounts have been derived. Amongſt the latter kind, the Hiſtoriola Oxonienſis is looked upon 
as the moſt authentic; and, as ſuch, has had (14) ſeveral impreffions. It is only a ſhort frag- 


ment of a finzle page in Octavo; wherein we are told, that the Britains began an univerſity at 


Grekelade, which the Saxons removed to Oxford. This is the ſum of that little narrative; 
which, though it is found in ſome of their manuſcript ſtatute-books, as old as the reigns of 
Edward the Third and Henry the Fourth, yet, is not much infifted on by Mr. Wood, who 
was ſenfible, that it was penned too careleſly to be of any great uſe in the grand controverſy. 


John Roſs ſeems, ſoon after this, to have written particularly of the antiquities of Oxford; 


beſides the treatiſe he left upon the two univerſities in common: for ſuch a book of his Leland 
refers to, though he gives the author of it the tart character of (15) Vir majoris longe diligentiæ 
om judicii. It is perhaps the ſame which we elſewhere meet with under the title of (16) Contra 

iſtoriolam Cantabrigienſem. About the ſame time, or it may be a little ſooner, William 
Wirceſter, Worceſter or Buttoner, wrote his Polyandrum Oxonienſium, &c. wherein he gave 


a lift of all the eminent perſons that had been educated in this univerſity; which might poſſibly 


be had amongſt (17) Brian Twine's collections: the firſt champion that appeared in the cauſe 
againſt Cambridge, was Tho. Key, maſter of Univerſity College; who having for ſome time been 
employed in the regiſtrary's office, was the beſt acquainted with the publick inſtruments and 
records. His (18) Aſſertio Antiquitatis Oxonienfis Academiæ was written in defence of this 
univerſity, in oppoſition to what had been advanced, two years before, by the publick orator 
of Cambridge; who, in an harangue to Queen Elizabeth, had affirmed his own mother to be the 
eldeſt fiſter of the two. That princeſs coming afterward to Oxford, the foreſaid treatiſe was 
haſtily drawn up, and preſented to her in manuſcript: and a copy of it falling afterwards into 
the hands of Dr. Caius, it was publiſhed with its anſwer; which will be further mentioned anon. 
This uſage provoked the author to take more leiſure in compoſing a reply, which he commu- 
nicated to ſeveral of his friends, under the title of, Examen Judicu Cantabrigienſis cujuſdam, 
qui fe Londinenſem dicit, nuper de Origine utriuſque Academiæ lati Mr. Wood (19) ſays, 
he once met with a tranſcript of this book, and found ſome things in it worth his obſervation : 
but he could not direct his reader where it was afterwards to be had; and ſpeaks ſo coldly of it, 
that the obſcure owner, in whoſe hands he ſaw it, does not appear to be worth the enquiring 
after. He rather offers to our peruſal the Myſtical Oxon. of Oxonford, &c, by Henry Lyte; 


(9) Vid. Hiſt. & Antiq Oxon. lib. 2. p. 386, 390. & Lib. 1. p. 83. (10) Fol. Lond. 1632. (11) Hiſt. Oxon. 
lib. 1. p. 42. (12) Bibl. Cott. Fauſtina, C. 7. (13) Vid. Hiſt, & Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 203. & alibi. (14) In 
princip. Aſſert. Antiq. Oxon. Thomas Key, Hiſt. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 4, &c. (15) Comment. in Cygn Cant. voc. Iſidis 


vadum. (16) J. Pitts, p. 683. (17) See his Apolog. lib. 2. Sect. 144. (18) 8yo. Lond. 1568. & 4to. Ibid. 1574. 
(19) Ath. Oxon, vol. 1, p- 137. | | | 
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which, he (20) ſays, is amongſt Twines manuſcripts at Oxford, and has ſeveral crotchets in it, PART 
which may be ſerviceable to the man that ſhall hereafter engage in theſe weighty diſputes. To II. 
theſe fanciful pieces may be added the (1) Laudes Academiæ Pariſinæ & Oxonienfis, by the "Ya 
eminently learned Dr. Alberic Gentilis; whoſe panegyrick on this univerſity is penned with the 
like accuracy as the other works of that noted author. After him follows Iſaac Wake's ex 
Platonicus; wherein the author, who was then publick orator, afterwards a knight and ambaſſador, 
elegantly deſcribes the entertainment given by the univerſity to King James the Firſt, and oc- 
caſionally intermixes the hiſtory and antiquities of the whole and all its parts. Brian Twine, 
fellow of Corpus Chriſti, and ſometime cuſtos archivorum to the univerfity, made a more dili- 
gent ſearch into the hiſtory and records of this place, than any of the former; and obliged the 
lovers of theſe ſtudies with his (3) Antiquitatis Academizz Oxonienſis Apologia, which, in three 
books, very amply refutes all Dr. Caius's arguments for the ſeniority of his Cantabrigians, The 
induſtrious author intended another edition of this book : and, to that purpoſe, had largely aug- 
mented an interleaved copy; which, it is ſuppoſed, was loſt during thoſe unhappy confuſions, 
which at firſt retarded the publiſhing of it. What is printed has been cenſured as (4) “ an heap 
rather than a pile;” and the writer himſelf declared to be “ no methodical antiquary.” And 
yet, how ſtrangely different are the judgments of men of contrary affections and intereſts! This is 
the character we have of the book from another hand, (5) In eo libro, preter ſubatliſſimum 
judicium, etiam varia leftionis indicia paſſim ſparguniur. The ſame year with this apology, was. 
publiſhed (6) Ilium in Italiam, written by John Sanſbury of St. John's College; wherein are the 
arms of the ſeveral colleges in this univerſity, and verſes upon them. It is not much more 
conſiderable than what, not long before, was written at Rome by Nic. Fitzherbert, a retainer to 
Cardinal Allen; and there was printed under the title of, (7) Oxonienſis in Anglia Academiæ 
Deſcriptio. A (8) flight diſcourſe on the Oxford antiquities, by way of letter to a friend, was $ 
penned by Dr. Leonard Hutton; who died Canon of Chriſt-Church, A. D. 1632. and left 
alſo behind him a manuſcript treatiſe in Latin, entitled, Hiſtoria Fundationum Ecclefiz Chriſti 
Oxon. una cum Epiſcoporum, Decanorum & Canonicorum ejuſdem Catologo. Of the like 
complexion with the latter of theſe, meager in itſelf, and of a narrow ſubject, is Dr. Savage's 
(9) Ballio-Fergus; which pretends to give a true hiſtory of all the great men that have been 
members of Baliol College, whereof the author was maſter, This writer 1s obſerved to have had 
a genius ſomewhat averſe to the buſineſs he was here engaged in, being too much a courtier to 
turn antiquary: ſo that, having alſo a very imperfect ſtock of materials, it was no wonder that 
a great many errors and defects were diſcovered in his book; that Duns Scotus, for example, 
was tranſplanted hither from Merton, and Biſhop Tonſtal wholly overlooked. The (10) Notitia 
Academiz Oxonienſis was the work of the late learned Mr. Fulman; who alſo began the hiſtor 
of his own. college, Corpus Chriſti, but did. not live to finiſh it for the preſs. Above all, this 
famous univerſity is chiefly indebted to the indefatigable pains of honeſt Antony Wood; whoſe 
induſtry, joined with Camden's learning and judgment, would have made a compleat Engliſh 
antiquary, His (11) Hiſtoria & Autiquitates Univerſitatis Oxontenfis gives abundantly more 
than the whole tribe of the fore-mentioned authors could afford us; and in two large books, 
runs through every particular of her ſtory. In the former of theſe we have her annals, from 
the eldeſt date of her records, down to the year 1648. wherein our ancient Britiſh government, 
religion, liberties, laws and learning, where all ſacrificed together. The confuſions that enſued, 
and continued for above eleven long years after King Charles's Martyrdom, made a ſcene too 
tragical; and therefore our hiſtorian wiſely dropped the curtain, before ignorance had intirely 
uſurped the ſchools, blaſphemy the pulpit, and Oliver the throne. The later book preſents us 
with an account of the foundations, endowments, &c. of the publick lectures, library, colleges, 
and halls; with a liſt of their benefactors, governors and eminent writers. To which is added, 


(20) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 293. (1) 8vo. Hanov. 160g. (2) 4to. Oxon. 1607. & 8vo. Ibid. ſxpius. (3) 4to. Oxon. 
1608, (4) T. Fuller Hiſt, of Camb. p. 14. (5) Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon, lib. 2. p. 241. (6) 8vo. Oxon. 1608, (7) 8vo. 


Rome, 16 2. (8) Vid. Ath, Oxon. vol. 1. p. 498. (9) 4to. Oxon. 1608. (10) 4to. Oxon. 1665. & Lond. 1675. 
(11) Fol, Oxon, 1674. | | 
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lament. This work was firſt penned in nahe and tranſlated into Latin by ſeveral perſons 
appointed by the curators of the preſs: ſo that the ſtyle is not very uniform, and ſometimes the 
original ſenſe a little miſtaken and perverted. Some inſtances of theſe failures are given by a 
late (12) learned prelate of our church; who is a little too ſevere in his reflections upon the chief 
publiſher of theſe antiquities. The author himſelf complained of ſeveral (13) additions and al- 
terations, made without his privity and conſent; and ſeemed to hope that his own Engliſh copy, 
the language whereof, I dare ſay, was not over charming, would ſome time or other (14) here- 
after be publiſhed. | 

The Black Book at Cambridge makes as confiderable a figure there, as any of our old ſtatute- 
books can do at Oxford; and it has alſo its Hiſtoriola, which is equal both for matter and au- 
thority with ours. The whole volume is a collection of ancient charters and privileges; amongſt 
which this ſhort hiſtory was, in the laſt age, inferted ky (45) William Buckenham, maſter of 
Caius College, and Vice-Chancellor of that univerſity. In this, we have the ſtory of king: 
Gurguntius's beſtowing the eaſtern part of Great Britain upon Cantaber, : a Spaniard; who, 
forſooth, had ſome time ſtudied at Athens, and, after Caer-Grant was built by his ſon Grantanus, 
invited thence his old friends Anaximander and Anaxagoras, to teach philoſophy in this city. 
Centum ſunt ibi, ſays (16) John Leland, prælerea cjuſdem farine fabulsœ. Profecto nibil unquam legi 
vanius, ſed neque ſtultius aut ftupidius. Miſſas igitur facio has antiquitatis delicias. Out of the 
ſame book (1 75 Robert Hare borrowed his catalogue of the chancellors, or rectors, if the other 
word ſhould prove too young for the purpoſe, of this univerſity; which are moſt exactly conti- 
nued from St. Amphibalus, who was rector, A. D. 289. down to the conqueſt. It is (18) 
reported, that a certain Hiftoria Cantabrigiz was written by Nicolas Cantelupe, a Welſh gen- 
tleman; who died prior of a monaſtery of Carmelites at Northampton, A. D. 1441. Arch- 
bitlop Uther takes this to be the ſame with what we have already obſerved to be in the Black 

300k; and therefore he (19) frequently quotes Cantelupe's Hiſtoriola for the benefactions of 
King Lucius and King Arthur, to the univerſity of Cambridge, Pelagius's ſtudying there, &c. 
Our later antiquaries agree with this learned primate; and allow this author, and that very 
work, to be the firſt that appeared in defence of the Britiſh part of her ſtory. And they further 
tell us, that here (20) began the quarrel betwixt the two ſiſters, and that John Roſs profetled] y 
engaged on the behalf of Oxtord. Indeed Tho. Fuller (1) ſpeaks of a treatiſe concerning the 


ancient privileges of this univerſity, which ſeems to carry a little more age, being written by 


one Thomas Markant, Fellow of Peter-Houſe, and Junior-Proctor, A. D. 1417. This book, 
he ſays, was beſtowed on the univerſity by the author himſelf; and, at his requeſt, carefully 
kept, for ſome time, in a locked cheſt. It was afterwards „ loſt or ſtolen; but recovered and 
reſtored by R. Hare. It was again loſt; and recovered by Matt. Wren, Biſhop of Ely. A 
third time it is loſt: and this relapſe,” ſays he, “I ſuſpect to be mortal. The life of King 
Sigebert was amongſt (2) John Leland's many deſigns; and broad hints he gave, that in it he 
would diſcover the true original of the Univerſity of Cambridge: but the bulkieſt promiſes of 
ſuch noted writers, commonly prove the moſt abortive; deſpair of anſwering the world's raiſed 
expectations, very much contributing to their miſcarriage. The moſt learned Cantabrigian an- 
tiquary that has yet appeared, was John Caius, doctor of phyfick, and phyſician in ordinary to 
Queen Mary; who (3) was born at Norwich, and was the generous founder of Caius College 
out of Gonvill-Hall, His two books (4) De Antiquitate Cantabrigienſis Academia were written 
in defence of the Cambridge Orator, againſt Tho. Key. The former edition of them was under 
the feigned name of Londinenſis: but in the ſecond, the author himſelf thought it no diſparage- 

ment to own his work. His firſt attempt is to eſtabliſh tlie lately advanced doctrine of his 


SF Pp. Barlow's Rem. p. [bra 183, 184. (13) Athen. Oxon. vol. 2, p. Gog. (14) Ibid. p. 28. To 5) Vid. 
Joh. Caii Antiq. Cantab. lib. 1. p. n. 37. (16) Comment. ad Cygn. Cant, voce Glanta. (17) Hiſt, & Antiq. 
Oxon. lib. 2. p. 390. (58) J. Pitts, p . 635, (19) Antiq. 5 Brit. p. 69, 112, 268. (20) Hiſt. &. Antiq. 
Oxon. lib. I. p. 36. (1) Hit. of 3 p. OF, 60. (2) Comment. in Cygn, Cant, voce Granta, (3) J. Pits, 
pe: 756. & Fuller's Worthics, p. 275) 276, in Norwich, (4) 830. Lond. 1508. & Ito. Ibid; 1574. 7 | 
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mother's great age and ſeniority; which he endeavours to do from the exemplified charters of 
King Arthur and King Cadwallader, together with thoſe of the Popes, Honorius and Sergius. 
This done, his next buſineſs is to overthrow the pretended antiquity of Oxford; which, in his 
ſecond book, he diſpatches as effectually as he had done his former argument. He ſeems to 
have intended a much larger hiſtory of this univerſity, than 1s here given us: for, ſpeaking (5) 
of the frequent depopulations and miſeries of the town, during the wars betwixt the Saxons and 
the Danes, he concludes, De quibus in libris noſtris de Hiſtoria Cantabrigienſis Academiæ explicatius 
egimus. I am very confident that a good part of the collections which he made for this purpoſe, 
are ſtill in (6) Sir John Cotton's library; where we are told of a volume of Collectanea ex an- 
tiquis Rotulis & variis Auctoribus de Academia Cantabrigienfi, ejus Antiquitate & Privilegiis, 
cum multis Literis Originalibus ejuſdem Academiæ ad Regem Henricum VIII. Thomam 
Cromwellum, &c. The ſame year with the firſt edition of Dr. Caius's book, was publiſhed 
(7) Regina Literata, five, De Adventu Elizabethæ Reginæ Angliæ ad Academiam Cantabri. 
gienſem; a treatiſe of the ſame nature with that of Rex Platonicus, afterwards at Oxford. In 
the ſame queen's reign, wherein the civil wars betwixt our two univerſities were the moſt violent, 
was printed a (8) Catalogue of the Rectors and Chancellors of Cambridge, from Mauritius, in 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, to the year 1585. written by Matt. Stokys, Beadle and Re- 
giſtrary of that univerſity. Since his time, the only perſon, as far as I know, that has publiſhed 
any hiſtory of this place, for I do not think Sir Simonds D'Ewes's (9) Speech deſerves ſuch a 
name, is Tho. Fuller; who was pleaſed to annex his (10) Hiſtory of the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge to that of the Churches of Great-Britain; and moſt people think they ought not to be 
ſeparated. He begins, modeſtly, at the conqueſt; and ends at the year 1643. for the like rea- 


ſons that prevailed with our Oxford antiquary to break off five years after. The foundation of 


the univerſity by King Sigebert, he had diſcuſſed before, in the body of his (11) Church 
Hiſtory: and the potent arguments he there produces have been nicely examined and conſidered 
by (12) Mr. Wood. Parker's (13) Sceleton Cantabrigienſe does not promiſe any great matters 
in its title: and Mr, Hatcher's (14) Catalogue of the Fellows of King's College, though it may 
| have ſome things of note in it, yet, is of too confind a ſubject to deſerve any more than the 
bare naming in this place. — | ; | 

It had been a happy thing, if all thoſe that, with ſo much induſtry and application, have 
enquired into the firſt originals of our two univerſities, had beſtowed as much of their learned 
pains in following down the hiſtories of ſuch eminent writers as have flouriſhed in either of them: 
for, as hereby they might ſeverally have done as much honour to their reſpective mother, ſo, 
this had been the moſt effectual courſe to have endeared themſelves to poſterity, and to have 
made their labours for ever valuable. We are extremely indebted to thoſe pious princes and 
generous heroes, that, either in the eaſt or weſtern parts of the kingdom, have afforded us ſuch noble 
advantages of education, in all forts of learning, as no other nation can pretend to; and perhaps 
we cannot be more injurious to their memories, than by clogging their true ſtory with fables, 
fancies and forgeries. Inſtead therefore of raking in their aſhes, and rifling their ſepulchres, to 
prove them men of gigantick ſtature, inſtead of refining upon their hiſtory till we have turned 
it into romance, we ſhould pay them more grateful and real honours ; it, being content with 
the remains of them as we know are genuine, we employed more of our time in letting the 
world ſee what uſe has been made of their benefits; how much the ſeveral branches of the unfor- 
bidden Tree of Knowledge have thriven under the influences of their charity; what mighty 
numbers of great doctors and maſters, in all faculties have been fed at their expence, and flou- 
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riſhed by their bounty. It is true, our univerſities were not always the ſole fountains of good 


literature in this iſland; many of our eminent writers having had their education in monaſteries : 


but, ſince St. John of Beverley has been made a member of that at Oxford, and venerable Bede, 


(5) Edit. 1586. (6) Bibl. Cott. Fauſtina, C. 3. (7) 8vo. Lond. 1568. (8) Impreſſ. Cantabr, per Thom. 
Thomaſum. (9g) 4to. Lond. 1641. Vid. & Hiſt. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 30. (10) Fol. Lond. 1655. (11) Cent. 7. lib, 
2. ad An. 631. (12) Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 35, 36, &c. (13) Citat. a Tho. Fuller, in Hiſt. Cantab. p. 
31, &c. (14) Ibid. p. 139. And in his Worthies frequently. 
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a ſtudent at Cambridge, I wiſh they had ranked all our ancient men of knowledge on one 
hand or the other, provided they had given us full accounts of their perſons and labours. I 
think we may, without vanity affirm, that hardly any kingdom in the world has out-done 
England, either in the number or goodneſs of her authors; and that, even in the darkeſt ages, 
our lamps ſhone always as bright as any in our neighbourhood. When ſchool-divinity was in 
faſhion, we had our doFores ſubtiles, irreſragabiles, &c. and, as learning grew to a better ripeneſs 
and ſtature, we had plenty of good books in other as uſeful ſciences, | 

The firſt that attempted the hiſtory of our writers was John Bofton, a Monk of St. Edmundſ- 
bury, A. D. 1410. who, having (17) viewed moſt of the libraries in England, drew a catalogue 
of all the Britiſh authors, and gave ſhort cenſures upon them. He could hardly have flouriſhed 
ſo early as Pitts here ſpeaks of if his progreſs was, as a later (18) writer informs us, in the 
reign of King Henry the Seventh : but we ſhall not quarrel with him for ſuch ſmall miſtakes as, 
this. He ought indeed to have been a little better verſed in the ſtory of his great grandfather ; 
for the three following Johns, Leland, Bale and Pitts, handed from one another what was firſt 
borrowed from him. Archbiſhop Uſher (19) had the moſt curious MS. copy of his book: and 
our Oxford antiquary (20) cites another ſmaller catalogue of the ſame author's compoſure, 
Whether Alanus de Linna (prior of a Carmelite monaſtery at Lynn in Norfolk, A. D. 1420) 
did (1) enlarge this catalogue or the other, I dare not determine: poſſibly he only made an 
index to them; as he did to (2) forty other volumes in the library at Norwich. — 

The next that thought this matter worth his confideration was John Leland; who was 
indeed an extraordinary perſon, having (beſides his being a great maſter in poetry) attained to 
a good ſhare of knowledge in the Greek, Latin, Welch, Saxon, Italian, French and Spaniſh 
languages. In the year 1534, King Henry the Eighth gave him a commiſſion to ſearch all the 
libraries of England, and to make what collections he thought good: in which employment he 
ſpent ſix whole years. He afterwards turned proteſtant, and was ſeized with a frenzy; loſing 


(fays my (3) author, very uncharitably) his underſtanding with his faith. In this condition 


he died at London, A. D. 1552, leaving a vaſt number of hiftorical treatiſes behind him. 
Amongſt theſe, the moſt valuable (at leaſt that which we are now chiefly concerned to enquire 
after) is ſaid to have been entitled De Illuſtribus Britanniæ Scriptoribus z containing the lives 
and characters of moſt of the eminent writers of this kingdom. This work is now in the 
publick (4) library at Oxford; where it makes the fourth volume of his Collectanea, being 3 54 


pages in folio, given by William Burton to that univerfity. Whence it has been lately (5) 


publiſhed by the induſtrious Mr, Hall, Fellow of Queen's College in Oxford. 

John Bale was a Suffolk-man, ſometime ſcholar in Jeſus College in Cambridge; and after- 
wards a Carmelite friar in Norwich. He was, as he (8) ſays, converted from popery by the 
procurement of Thomas Lord Wentworth ; though, in truth, his wife Dorothy ſeems to have 
had a great hand in that happy work. In the year 1552, he was made (9) Biſhop of Offory in 


Ireland: but returning from exile in Queen Elizabeth's reign, he did not think it adviſcable to 


go any more into that kingdom; contenting himſelf with a Prebend of Canterbury, where he 
diced, A. D. 1563. His Summarium Illuſtrium Majoris Britanniæ Scriptorum was firſt pre- 
ſented to King (10) Edward the Sixth; and contained only five centuries of writers. To theſe 
he afterwards added (11) three more; and made ſeveral corrections and additions throughout 
the whole book. The ground plot of this work, as has been obſerved, was borrowed from 
Leland; and the chief of his own ſuperſtructure is malicious and bitter invectives againſt the 
papiſts. The character which a late learned perſon gives of him and his writings is too juſt: 
(12) Veritas Balæo parum cure erat, dummodo Romang eccleſiæ inimicorum numerum augere poſſet. 


And again, clauſis plerumgque oculis ſcriptorum Anglicorum ætates definivit, Some have thought his 


(17) J. Pitts, p. 593. (18) T. Gale, in Præfat. ad 15. Script. p. 1. (19) Th. Fuller's Worthies, p. 166. in 
Lancaſ. Vide etiam ipſum Uſſer, de Script. Vernac. p. 124. (20) Hiſt. & . vol. 1. p. 58. (1) Vid. 
J. Pitts, p. 603. (2) Bale, Edit. Weſel. fol. 185. (3) J. Pitts, p. 743. (4) Vid. Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 69. 
(5) 8vo. Oxon. 1709. (8) Cent. 8 cap. 100. (9) Fuller's Worthies, p. 60, 61. in Suffolk. (10) 4to. Ipſ. & Weſal. 
1549. (11) Fol. Baſil. 1559. (12) H. Wharton, in Prafat, ad Angl. Sac. vol. 1. p. 31. & 47. 
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making (13) books of ſome little Saxon epiſtles excuſable, and what would admit of an PART 
apo ogy: but, if we mark him well, he is continually multiplying the writings of all his, II. 
authors at a very unſufferable and unjuſtifiable rate. 

In oppoſition to Bale's hard treatment of the Romaniſts, came forth J. Pitts's (14) Relat, J. Pitts. 
Hiſtor. de rebus Anglicis, tom. 1. &c. which is the ſame book with that uſually quoted by 
the name of Pitſeus de Scriptoribus. This author ſtudied in New College in Oxford; and 
was at laſt Dean of Liverdune in Lorrain, where he died, A.D. 1616. Though he quotes 
Leland with great familiarity and aſſurance, it is very probable he never (15) ſaw any ſuch 
thing as his Collectanea de Scriptoribus ; but that his only true author, for all that he pretends 
to bring out of that ſtore-houſe, was John Bale himſelf, His Latin is clean enough; and his 
giving an account of ſome eminent popiſh writers, that lived beyond fea in the beginning of the 
_ reformation, is an acceptible piece of ſervice. Mr. Wood has taken the pains to correct a great 
many of his miſtakes; and might have noted ſome hundreds more. He muſt needs have 
been too much in haſte to write accurately, who, even in the catalogue he gives of his own 
uncle (16) Nic. Sanders's writings, 1s guilty of ſo groſs an error as to reckon the treatiſe 
entitled, (17) Fidelis Servi Subdito infideh Reſponſio, among that infamous writer's works, 
when on the contrary, the book was written againſt him, and he is the Subditus infidelis men- 
tioned 1n the title. page. | | | 

Our writers of theſe two laſt ages have been pretty well accounted for by the late induſtrious A. Wood. 
Anthony Wood; whoſe (18) Athenz Oxonienſes give us a large collection of reports, good 
and bad, of the moſt minute circumſtances of almoſt all the authors that have flouriſhed in 
either of our univerſities ſince the year 1500. The writer of theſe two volumes, or his friend 
who penned the prefaces for him, thought it convenient to excuſe the extraordinary reſpect he 
paid to the members of the Roman communion ; telling us that he had found thoſe the moſt 
communicative, as, on the contrary, the fanaticks were generally the moſt reſerved and 
moroſe. Some fancied there were other ſecret reaſons for theſe mutual civilities betwixt the 
gentlemen of that perſuaſion and our author; who, by his long converſation amongſt them, 
was thought to be a little too deeply tinctured with their principles. It will be a difficult taſk 
to prove him a papiſt from any thing that he has here advanced; ſince in ſome places he falls as 
foul on thoſe people, as his praiſes of them are extravagant in others. The truth is, his books 
are little more than a medly of notes and ſuch informations as were ſent in from his ſeveral 
_ correſpondents ; without being digeſted into any other method than the throwing them under 
that particular author's name to whom they chiefly related. It is no blemiſh on his memory to 
obſerve, that he had his ſhare of that peeviſhneſs and auſterity, both in his ſtile and manners, 
which is commonly incident to antiquaries; and thus much we ought gratefully to acknowledge, 
that he has furniſhed us with a larger ſtock of uſeful materials, than perhaps any one man of 
this age has collected. If he was too ſullen among courtiers, he paid ſufficiently for all the 
liberty he took; and it is illegal to object a crime for which a ſuitable penance has been already 
enjoined and performed, | 

It were highly to be wiſhed that we had a general account of all our writers, done with the T. Tan. 
like accuracy and exactneſs as thoſe of Oxford, for the laſt 200 years, are in theſe two volumes; ner, 
but in a ſomewhat better and more polite air: and I think I may boldly promiſe the reader, 
that this will be abundantly performed by Mr. Tanner, who has diligently compared Leland's 
original manuſcript with the ſcandalouſly falſe copies that have been given of it by Bale and Pitts. 
He has corrected innumerable errors in all the three; and has made thoſe many and large 
additions to all that they could tell us, that we ſhall have reaſon to look upon the work as entirely 
new, and his own. 


(13) H. Spelm. Concil. tom. 1. p. 210. (14) 410. Paris, 1619. (15) Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 345, 346, &c. 


te Hen, Wharton, Præfat. ad Angl. Sac, vol. I. p. 15. (16) Pag. 775. (17) 4to. Lond. 1573. (18) Fol. Lond. 
1691, & 1692. 
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C H A of 1X. 
Of our Ecclefiaſtical Courts and chair Revifters.. 


FI HE gencral name which was anciently given, even by our. (t) law-givers themſelves. 

to the eccleſiaſtical courts, was Curia Chriſtianitatis; which ſeems to be but a little lamely 
explained by the great (2) expounder of our Engliſh law: for, as the conſtitutions that re- 
gulated their proceedings were ſacred and divine, fo the matters therein debated were ſpiritual; 
and it was believed that, without ſuch judicatories, the very ſubſtance of religion would periſh 
andcome to nothing. On this confideration, it has heen the pious care of our rulers to guard 
and defend them againſt the encroachments of their temporal courts ; whereof we have two 
eminent inſtances in the ſtatutes of (3) Articuli Cleri and Circumſpecte Agatis. Sir Edward 
Coke, in his (4) Commentary upon the former of theſe,” has given us the anſwers of King 
James the Firſt's judges to five and twenty objections, which were laid before that king and his 
council, by Archbiſhop Bancroft, againſt the frequency of prohibitions. This was in the 
third year of that reign ; and not long after, Sir Thomas Ridley wrote his (5) View of the Civil. 
and Eccleſiaſtical Law. This excellent author, having defined both theſe laws, and given a 
ſhort account of the volumes wherein they are contained, proceeds to ſhew what authority 
they have, of right, in this Kingdom; how the authority has been of late years enaroached. 


upon; and by what means it may be reſtored, and even improved, without any injuſtice to 


the profeſſors of our common law. After this book had wandered a while under. great variety 
of fortunes, and different cenſures, it had a ſecond edition given it by the learned J. Gregory, 
then Chaplain of Chriſt's Church in Oxford: who, in the notes he publiſhed upon ſome paſ- 
ſages, gave here a very early teſtimony of his great knowledge in the antiquities: and hiſtory 
of the chriſtian church in general, as well as in thoſe of England, from the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the goſpel in this iſland. R. Mocket (Chaplain to the Archbiſhop Abbot, and Warden. 
of All-Souls) was Sir Thomas's contemporary; and wrote allo a general view of the ſtate of 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in the Engliſh church, which he entitled Tractatus de Polina Eccleſiæ 
Anglicanæ. It was (6) firſt publiſhed with his Latin tranflation of our liturgy, articles, &c. and 
immediately condemned to the flames and burnt, What was the cecafion of ſuch a: rough 
treatment, is variouſly reported. Some (7) ſay that the fault was in this treatiſe ; the author 
having therein ſhewn himſelf a better chaplain than ſubject, magnifying the eccleſiaſtical 
power, and depreſſing the temporal. Others, (8) better acquainted with the tranſactions of 
thoſe times, affirm the cauſe to have been of another nature: and that the whole volume 
periſhed upon account of the author's leaning too much towards the diſcipline of Geneva; 
and, on that ſcore, omitting the firſt clauſe of the twentieth article. However it was, the 
treatiſe De Politia has fince had the favour of a new (9) edition; and is well efteemed as a 
learned and uſeful ſyſtem. With it there is now joined (and very fitly) R. Zouch's Deſcriptio 
Juris & Judicu Eccleſiaſtici ſecundum Canones & Conſtitutiones Anglicanas : wherein the 
modern practice of both our ſuperior and ſubordinate courts is moſt ſuccinctly and methodi- 
cally illuſtrated ; not only by the ancient canoniſts, but likewiſe by the common and ſtatute 
laws of this kingdom. Attorney General Noy left a large (10) volume of collections out of 
the records of the Tower, touching the privileges and juriſdiction of our eccleſiaſtical courts ; 
which we have reaſon to believe would be anſwerable to that character which Archbiſhop (11) 


(1) Vid. Statut. Circumſpecte Agatis, 13 Ed. 1. (2) D. Ed. Coke, Inſtit. Par. 2. pag. 488. (3) A“. 9. Ed. 2. 
(4) Inſtit. Par. 2. p. 599. (5) 4to. Oxon. 1634. (6) Fol. Lond, 1616. (7) See Fuller's Ch. Hitt, ad an. 1616. 
(8) P. Heylin, Cypri. Angl. lib. 1. p. 70. (9) 8v0- Lond. 1683 (10) Ath, Oxun. vol. I. p. 506. (11) See his 
printed Diary, p. 19. | | | | | 
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Eaud has left of him, that he was © The greateſt friend to the Engliſh church, that ſhe ever PAR 
had of his condition, fince ſhe needed any ſuch.“ Till theſe collections can be retrieved, we II. 
muſt be content to learn the nature of our church's polity from ſuch helps as have been already "Ya 
mentioned; together with Rich. Couſins's book entitled, (21) Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ Politeia in: 
Tabulas digeſta. How juſtice is adminiſtered in theſe courts in relation to advowſons, incum- 
bency, tithes, &c. may be known from Sir Simon (22) Degge's Parſon's Counſellor, J. Dode- 
ridge's (23) Compleat Parſon, W. Hughes's (24) Parſon's Law, W. Shepard's (25) Parſon's- 

Guide, G. Meriton's (26) Parſon's Monitor, &c. (27) J. Godolphin's Repertorium Cano- 
nicum. Dr. Watſon's (28) Clergyman's Law; and (to ſum up all in one) Dr. (29) Gibſon's: 
famous Codex Juris, &c. Which, as many of the uſeful labours of that learned perſon 
had formerly deſerved to be, was unanimouſly judged worthy of the late folemn thanks of 

the lower-houſe of corfvocation.. And for the right determination of cauſes relating to eſpouſals 

and matrimonial contracts, the eccleſiaſtical judge can hardly have a ſafer rule, than is pre- 

ſcribed by Hen. Swinburn, in his treatiſe (1) on that ſubject; wherein the moſt intricate 
queſtions are ſoundly and religiouſly ſtated. In the Cotronian library there are alſo ſeveral 

MSS. which look this way, and are reckoned by (2) Sir William Dugdale amongſt his nn ; 
law books of uncertain times and authors; which nevertheleſs ought to be put in the 0 
catalogue of our church's apologies, They are theſe: 1. (3) De Poteſtate Regia in Eecle- = 
ſiaſticis. 2. (4) A volume of Tracts concerning the Juriſdiction of the Clergy ; Juriſdiction - 
of Prelates; Prohibitions ; Expoſition of Statutes concerning Ecclefiaſtical Cauſes, whether 
the Interpretation belong to the Judges or Civilians; and Actions for Tythes. 3. (5) Immu- 
nitas Clericorum a Juriſdictione Temporali. 4. (6) Conſuetudo Angliz, ex qua Occiſor: 
Clerici eflet ſola Excommunicatione feriendus. £6 : 
The higheſt eccleſiaſtical court in England is that of the convocation ; which has always Convoca- | = 
been led by the king's writ, or (as Bede (7) expreſſes it in the caſe of Auguſtine the monk) tiou. | 
Adjutorio Regis. It has been allowed to haye a power of judging in cauſes purely ſpiritual (8) . 
juxta legem divinam & canones ſanfte ecclefie : but was frequently inhibited, even in the very f 
writs of (9) ſummons, from decrecing any thing to the prejudice of the king or his realms. 

Such was the ancient reſpect paid to theſe auguſt aſſemblies, that the prevailing with them to | 
atteſt their (10) finales concordiæ Or conventiones (fines levied, as we now call them) was thought | L 
to be as good and valid, as ſolemn and authentick, as-1f the buſineſs had been tranſacted in the l 
king's own preſence, or before his great council of parliament. So that, had we the journals 0 
of convocations compleat,. we ſhould thereby receive very conſiderable light in matters of civil 
hiſtory, as well as in thoſe that more eſpecially relate to the affairs and ſtate of the church.. 
The tranſactions of that under Henry the Eighth, in the year 1536, were ſeen and peruſed by 
the (11) Lord Herbert; who tells us, that the, king himſelf drew up the articles of religion 
that were paſſed in it, moderating the arguments of the members upon each queſtion, and 
adding animadverſions upon them with his own hand. The like he did upon thoſe of 1543, 
called, A neceſſary Doctrine for all Sorts of People; as appears by the book itſelf, which is 
ſtill extant in Cotton's library; where are alſo ſeveral others of the like kind. What is the. 
preſent nature, power and conſtitution of theſe courts, has been very much diſputed of late; 
and the controverſy has been managed with ſomewhat of an unbecoming bitrerneſs and zeal, 
Fhe firſt ſtarter of the Moot-point was the author of a (12) Letter to a Convocation Man, &. 
A treatiſe which pretends to prove, 1. That this affembly has a right to meet, whenever the 
parliament does ſo, 2. That, being thus met, it has alſo an inherent and unalterable right to 
_ the exerciſe of its power; ſo as to confer, at leaſt, and treat, without any formal licence from 
the king. This letter having made a conſiderable noiſe and pother in the kingdom, commended 


(21) Fol. Oxon. 1684. (22) 8vo. Pret. 4s. (23) 8vo, Pret. 1s. 6d. (24) Svo. Pret. 28. (25) 12mo. Pr. 18, 
(26) 8vo, Pret. 2s.. (27) 4to. Pret. 10s. (28) Pr. 18s, (29) Pr. 3l. (1) 4to. Pret. 4s. (2) Orig. Jurid. cap. 24. 
(3) Cleopatra, E. 6. (4) Ibid. F. 1. (5) Ibid. F. 2. (6) Claudius, E. 8. (7) Hiſt. Eccleſ,. lib. 2. cap. 2. 
(8) Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 74. (9) Vid. D. Gul. Dugd. Summon. in Ed. 1. Ed. 2. &c. (10) H. Spelm. Gloſlar. in 
voce Finis. (11) Hiſt, of Hen. 8. Pag. 4, 5. (12) 4to. Lond. 1696 | | | * 
| | all 
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and railed at by men of different thoughts and intereſts, was at laſt conſidered by Dr. Wake, 
now Biſhop of Lincoln ; who entitled his anſwer, (13) The Authority of Chriſtian Princes 
over their eccleſiaſtical Synods confidered, &c. This learned writer ſhews firſt, what obedience 
all foreign councils, both national and provincial, have always paid to their reſpective emperors, 
kings, and other princes ; and then proceeds to prove that the like authority has been, in all 
ages, exerciſed by the monarchs of this realm: inſomuch that our convocations could never 
meet without the king's writ of ſummons, nor ever act without his permiſſion. In reply to this was 
publiſhed (14) Municipium Ecclefiaſticum, by a warm author in ambuſcade; who is pleafed 
to tell the world that © The church of England ſuffered more by the doctor's book, than by 
all other lay or law oppoſitions whatſoever.” This, being only the firſt part in three of what was 


projected on this occaſion, goes no farther than a general narrative of the nature of theſe divine 


powers wherewith the churches of Chriſt are inveſted : whereas the main of the quarrel, about 
matters of fact in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is ſtill reſerved for the ſubject of a ſecond adventure; 
and, when that is happily finiſhed, we may hope for a third, which will demonſtrate the 


preſſing neceſſities we are now under of having a convocation to fit and act. In the mean time, 


the doctor, in his (15) Appeal to all the true Members of the Church of England, has kindly 


pointed to him moſt of thoſe writers which may create him any diſturbance in the framing and 
finiſhing of his ſecond part: which can never be effectually compleated, till he either proves 
that thoſe great men are miſquoted or miſrepreſented ; or elſe that they are under a notorious error 
in their common doctrine of the king's ſupremacy, and that all our doctors fince the reformation 
have conſpired together againſt the ſacred authority of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. From the (16) 
letter afterwards publiſhed in the name of Mr. S. Hill, Rector of Kilmington, it appeared 
that the remaining parts of the unfiniſhed anſwer went but ſlowly on; and that the author's 
chief talent (as his unknown friend obſerved of him) lay in © making daring attempts upon 
formidable adverſaries.” Before he advanced any farther in theſe attempts, he had time to 
confider the plain diſtinction betwixt thoſe convocations that are called by the king's writ to the 
biſhops as members of parliament, and thoſe that are ſummoned only by his writ to the two 
archbiſhops : and, having found that theſe latter are indeed the true Engliſh convocations, pro- 
perly fo called, he ſeemed tacitly to allow their juſt definition (wherewith Dr. Wake was not 
able to pleaſe him) to be, (17) „ occaſional aſſemblies of the biſhops and inferior clergy for 


ſuch purpoſes as the king ſhall direct when they meet.“ 


The definition is indeed now declared to be unſkilfully drawn : and, in juſtification of this 
ſentence, Dr. Francis Atterbury, the preſent Biſhop of Rocheſter, compoſed his (18) Rights, 
Powers and Privileges, of an Engliſh Convocation. In this treatife the learned author affirms, 


1. That, in conformity to the like ancient practice in the univerſal church, the clergy of 


England have a legal right to their being convened in convocation, concurrently with every 
new parliament; whereof they are (though not an intrinfick member) an extrinfick part, 
always attending upon it. 2. They have a right, when thus met, to treat reſolve and act, 
in all inſtances, and to all degrees, under that of enacting a canon; without qualifying them 
ſelves, for ſo doing, by a royal licence: notwithſtanding the ſtatute of 25 Henry VIII. 
where the word attempt has no relation to debates concerning the framing of new eanons, but 
Ggnifies, only the putting of an old one upon trial, and thereby endeavouring to prove the force 
of it. 3. The concluſion drawn from theſe premiſes, that they had all the reaſon in the world 
to hope that ſo good and gracious a prince as King William, ſo great a pillar of the proteſtant 
religion, would have reſtored to them the regular enjoyment of their parliamentary aſſemblies; 
that ſo (19) „ they might have been in heart, and always at hand, to ſtand up (with thoſe on 
whom they are bound to attend) in behalf of liberty, when it ſhall be attacked, and to res1sT 
a growing tyrany, either in church or ſtate, as it may happen.” For that the preſent pro- 


(13) 8yo. Lond. 1697. (14) 8vo. Lond. 1697. (15) 8vo. Lond. 1698. (16) Rites of the Chriſtian Church 
further defended, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1098. (17) See B. Stillingfleet's Rights of Paroch. Clergy. p. 364, 365. (18) 8vo. 
Lond. 1700, 170. (19) See p. 105, 113 & 294. | — ——— 
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teſtant clergy are not like their popiſh anceſtors, © whoſe religion was all ſubmiſſion and ſlavery.“ PART 


No, they “have been more than once inſtrumental in ſhaking off yokes of every kind, from 


the necks of Engliſhmen ; and no men RESIsTED the encroachments of the late King James the 


Second's reign more than they.” That theſe principles, and the ſuperſtructure built thereon, 
were once highly approved by a majority of the lower houſe of convocation, appeared from the 
many folemn reſpects paid to this book and its author; though, not long after, the old 
doctrines of paſhve obedience and non-reſiſtance came again into faſhion with the very ſame 
zcalots. Upon the appearance of a ſecond edition of this famous treatiſe, with its author's 
name in the title-page, its two firſt chapters were briſkly examined by (20) Dr. Kennet : who 
diſcovered a great many of his miſtakes in not diſtinguiſhing ſtate councils from true ſynods ; 
in ſuppoſin g the Gravamina Clert to be preſented in the latter; in his wrong notion of the mixt 
aſſemblies in the Saxon times, and of the real defign of the clauſe of Præmunientes, &c. The 
Appendix to this reply ſhews that the defender of the rights had privately (on ſecond thoughts, 
or the proper admonition of friends) corrected ſome very conſiderable errors in his former 
edition; which nevertheleſs were not ſo much as mentioned in the Addenda, pretending to 
furniſh his firft readers with every thing of that kind, The true merits of this cauſe were, 
ſhortly after this, given in miniature, by Dr. Gibſon, in his (1) Synodus Anglicana: wherein 
we have the undiſguiſed conſtitution and regular proceedings of an Engliſh convocation, taken 
from its ancient acts and regiſters ; evident proofs that the new claim of right is introductor 
of a co-ordination of the preſbyters with their biſhops; and, im a word, the whole procedure 
in theſe ſacred councils in ſummoning, opening, admiſſion or difallowance of proxies, choice 
of a prolocutor, ſeparation of the lower clergy from the prelates, ordering of committees, 
tranſacting of bufineſs, proroguing and diffolving of the entire body. What obſervations are 
made by the publiſher, on every of theſe heads, are amply confirmed inthe Appendix : wherein 
there are five compleat journals; three of the upper, and two of the lower houſe of convo- 
cation, About the ſame time with Dr. Kennet's forementioned book, Dr. Hody publiſhed 


his (2) Hiſtory of Engliſh Councils and Convocations; which preſents a ſort of chronological 


view of our parliaments, and the gradual increaſe of our Corpus Juris in matters eccleſiaſtical 
and civil. The account begins as high as the fifth century; and ends with the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. Our author pretends not to give any decifive judgment in any one point of the 
controverſy then on foot: Nor did either fide ever complain of his being partial. He breaks off 
in the middle of his work; but promiſes a continuation, if not “prevented by the more able 
performance of the reverend and very worthy Dr, Wake.” The doctor (now Biſhop of Lincoln) 
did happily prevent him by his unanſwerable (3) State of the Church ant Clergy of England 
i their Councils, Synods, Convocations, Conventions, and other publick Aflſemblies, hiſtori- 
cally deduced from the Converſion of the Saxons to the prefent Times. Tn this finiſhed work 
we have very full diſcourſes on the nature of the parliamentary conventions and pro- 
vincial convocations of our clergy; ſhewing that theſe differ (not only in the manner of 
their coming together, but likewiſe) in their rights, powers and privileges, after they are 
aſſembled : that our convocations are limited in their acts, &c, by the regal authority: that 

preſbyters never had any ſuch right of conſent, neither in general nor national councils, as has 


been lately claimed in this Kingdom: and laſtly, that the Engliſh convocations were never 


heretofore thought to be neceſſary attendants on our parliaments, 1s manifeſtly proved throughout 
the whole of our hiſtory, and the reigns of our ſeveral kings. The ſubject-matter of this 
controverly is here wholly exhauſted ; all the ſtores of our MS. hiſtories and chronicles, as well 
as regiſters of the ſees of both provinces, being brought into this common treaſury, In con- 
cluſion, we have a large Appendix; wherein are copies of the choiceſt authentic inſtruments, 


of all kinds, vouchers of the whole. It might have been reaſonably hoped that the unfortunate 


diſpute would here have ended; and fo it certainly had, if truth could have prevailed againſt 
intereſt : but the firſt broachers of the controverſy had not yet compaſſed their ends, and were 


(20) Eceleſiaſtical Synods, &c. 8vo. 1701, Par. 1. (1) 8vo. 15702, (2) 8vo. Lond. 1701. (3) Fol, Ibid. 1703. 
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PART therefore reſolved to raiſe new objections as faſt as the old ones were anſwered ; all conviction or 
demonſtration to the contrary, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. Hence came a multiplication of 
debates within doors, and of printed diſcourſes without; whereof I ſhall not trouble the reader 
with any other account, than a bare recital of the little narratives and other pamphlets which 
daily flew abroad. The books and tracts already mentioned ſhall likewiſe have their titles 
repeated, under their reſpective dates; as having afforded ſometimes a pretence for publiſhing 
ſeveral of the following compoſures. ns may all be ranked in theſe four COS 


I, Of th Convocation's Right of Meeting and Pans of Acling. 


A Letter to a Convocation- man, concerning the Rights, Powers and Pr ivileges of that Body, 1697. 
A Letter to a Member of Parliament, occaſioned by the Letter to a Convocation-man. 1697. 
The Authority of chrifuan Princes over their eccleſiaſtical Synods afferted, &c. By Dr. 
Wake, 8v0. 1097. 
Municipium Ecclęſi . in Anſwer to the Authority, &c. By Mr. Hill, 8 vo. 1697. 
An Appeal to all the true Members of the Church of England, in behalf of the King's 
eccleſiaſtical Supremacy. Againſt the Municipium. By Dr. Wake, 8v0. 1698. 
The Rights of the Chriſtian Church further defended. In Anſwer to the Appeal, 8 vo. 1698. 
A Brief Enquiry into the Ground, Authority and Rights of eccleſiaſtical Synods. Occa- 
ſioned by the Municipium. S vo. 1699. 
Some Thoughts on a Convocation, and the Notion of 5 Right. 1699. 
A J)be Rights, Liberties and Authorities of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted. By Mr. Hill, $00. [70 1. 
- A Vindication of the Authority of Chriſtian Princes over eccleſiaſtical Synods. In Anfiver 
to Mr. Hill. By Dr. Turner. 1701. 
The Rights, Powers and Privileges of an Engliſh Convocation Mater ad vindicated. With 
Additions, and Appendix, By Dr. Atterbury. So. 1700. 
Reflections upon the Rights, &c. By the Biſhop of Sarum. 1700. 
Ecclefiaſtical Synods and parliamentary 5 of the Church of Euglaud hiſtorically 
ſtated and vindicated. By Dr. Kennet. Par. 1. 8. 1701. 
An occaſional Letter on the Subject of 22 Convocations. By Dr. Kennet. $40. 1701. 
Mr. Atterbury's Arguments for the Rights, Sc. of an Evgliſh Convocation conſidered. 
By Dr. Weſt. 
1 Remarks on the Temper of the late IWriters about Convocations. 1701. | 
The State of the Church and Clergy of England in their Councils, Sc. Occafioned by 
5 Dr. . Book: #ate. Fol. 1701. 
A Hiſtory of the Eugliſß Councils and Convocations, and of the Clergy's fitting in Par- 
liament. By Dr. Hody. 800. 1701. 


l. Of the Premunientes Clauſe in the B Biſhops Parliament-IW rit, 


A Letter to a Clergyman in the Country Concerning the Choice of Members, and the Execution 
of the Parliament-Writ, for the enſuing Convocation, Nov. 17. 1701. 

A ſecond Letter to a Clergyman. On the ſame Subject. 1701. 

The Caſe of the Præmunientes conſidered. In Anſwer to the two Letters laſt mentioned. 1701. 

The late Pretence of a conſtant Practice to enter the Parliament, as well as Provincial, 
Writ, in the Front of the Acts of every Synod, conſidered. 1701. 
The ſame Pretence farther conſidered. 1701. 
A third Letter to a Clergyman in the Country, &c. In Defence of the two former. 1701. 
An L to a third Letter to a een, Sc. 1701. 


2 . | | | .  # Letter 
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A Letter to a Clergyman in the City, concerning the Inſtructions given to the Proctors for the Dioceſe 
ef WORCESTER. 1701. 


Mr. Halifax's Account of thoſe Inſtructions, in Anſwer to the ſaid Letter. 1701. 
A Vindication of the Biſhop of Bath and Wells againſt Mr. Hill. 1701. 


III. Of the differences between the two Houſes, concerning the Rights 
of the Archbiſhop, and the Methods of proceeding in Convocation. 


A Letter to a Friend in the Country, concerning the e of this preſent Convo- 
"eatinn. 1701 


The Power of the Lower Houſe of Convocation to adjourn ſelf, &c. In Anſwer to that 
Letter. 20k. 


A Vindication of the Proceedings of ſome Members of the Lower Houſe, with Kelation 
to the Archbiſhop's Prorogation of it. May 8. 1701. 


A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, relating to the Prorogations 


and Adjournments, &c. 17Ol. 


The Right of the Archbiſhop to continue or prorogue the whole Convocation aſſerted. In 
Anſwer to che Power of the Lower Houſe, &c. and the Narrative. 1701, 
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A Summary of the Arguments for the Archbiſhop's Right to continue the whole Cone: 


cation, 1701. 


The. Narrative of the Lower Houſe vindicated from tbe Right of the Archbiſhop, Sc. 1702. 
Vindication of the Narrative, &c. continued. 1702. 


An Expedient propoſed, and a Method of Adjournment pointed at, conſiſtent with the Aims of 


both Houſes, 170T. 
The pretended Expedient, Se. ſhewing the Title to be contrary to the Book. 1702. 
Reflections on a late Paper entitled, An Expedient, &c. 1702. 


A reconciling Letter, upon the late Differences about convocational Rights and Pro- 
ceedings. 1702. 

A Letter from the Borders of Scctland, concerning ſomewhat of an Agreement betwixt a 
Scotch General Aſſembly and an Eugliſb Provincial Convocation. A. 1702. 

The Parallel continued. BÞB. 1702 

Forma ſive Deſcriptio Convocationis Celebrandæ, prout ab Antiqua Obſervari conſuevit, With 
Annotations. 

The Caſe of the SCHEDULE Slated. 1702. 

The Schedule Reviewed, Againſt the Vindication of the Narrative and the Caſe ef the Sche- 
dule. 1702. 
| NO bus % AN 4, 8V0. 1702. 


A ſhort State of ſome preſent Queſtions in Convocation : by way of a Commentary on the 
Schedule of Continuation. 1703. 


A Summary Defence of the Lower Houſe of Convocation. In Anſwer 40 the Short State. 1 70 45 
The Marks of a defenceleſs Cauſe in the Procecdings and Writings of the Lower Houle 
of Canvocation, Particularly, in the Vindication of thier Narrative, and the Writer of the 
Summary Defence. 1793s 
The New Danger of Preſbytery. In Anſwer to the Vindication of the 8 . 
The Parliamentary Original and Rights of the Lower Houſe of Convocation. 1702. 


The Pretended Independence of the Lower Houſe upon FAS Upper, Sc. In Anſwer to the 
Parliamentary Original. 1793. 


IV. Hiftorical Tracis, concerning the Acts of Convecation. 


A N. rrative of the Proceedings of the Lower Houſe of Convocation in 1700. ani 1701. 
Hiftory of the Convocation which met Feb. 6. 1700, By Dr. Kennct. 1701, 
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A Vindication of the Proccedings of ſome Members of the Lower Houſe, May 8. 1701. 

A Faithful Account of ſome Tranſactions in the preſent Convocation, Numb. I. It. III. 17or. 

The 1 State of Convocation: Giving a full Relation of Proceedings from Jan. 28. 
to Leb. 19. 1701-2. 

A true 12 5 of the Archbifhop's Speech. Feb. 19. 1701-2, 

An Account of the Proceedings between the two Houſes. of Convocation which mer 

Hob. 20. 1702, Particularly, of the ſeveral Propoſals made for putting and End to the 
Yrreſent Differences, 1702. | 

A Letter from a Preſbyterian Miniſter in Scotland, upon Occaſion of ſome Proceedings of 
the Engliſh Convocation, in the Year 1701, | 

A Repreſentation made by the Lower Houſe of Convocation to the EOS and Biſhops, Dec. 
1704. With a Preface. 

The Humble Repreſentation and Complaint of the Lower Houſe of Convocation againſt the Biſhop 
of Sarum, Dec. 13. 1704. 

The Complainer reproved. In Anſwer to a Partial and Unreaſonable Preface to the Repre- 
ſentation, &c. 1705, 

The Complainer farther reproved, in the Obſervations made by the Upper Houſe upon a 


Paper preſented to them by the Lower, Dec, I. 1704, and his Se 3 Speech, Mar. 15. with 


ſeveral Papers from the Lower Houle, to which they refer, 1705. 

A Collection of Papers, concerning what has been tranſacted in the Convocation ſummoned in 1702, 
1705. 

A Continuation of the faithful Account of what paſſed i in Convocation, April 3, 170% Numb. IV. 

Proceedings in the preſent Convocation relating to the Dangers of the Church, and the 
Proteſtation againſt the Irregularities of ſome of the Lower Clergy, 1706, 

An Account of Proceedings in the Convocation begun O#. 25, 1705. 

Some Proceedings in Convocation, A. D. 1705. faithfully repreſented. 17085 

Partiality detected. In Anſwer to ſome Proceedings, &c. 1708. 

A Vindication of the Letter publiſhed in Partiality Detected. With a Narrative of the 
Proceedings of the Convocation in Dublin. 1710. 

His Grace the Archbiſhop's Circular Letter to the "WER of his Province; in which the 
T's is included. Apr. 1707. 

An Account of the Proceedings 1 in Convocation in a Cauſe of Contumacy commenced 
April 10, 1907» 

An Account of the Defence and Proteſtation made by the Lower Houſe of Convocation, Apr. 30. 
1607. in behalf of the Queen's Supremacy: With Reflections on the Account of the Pro- 
ceedings, &c. 1707. 

The Proceedings of the Lower Houſe of Convocation upon the * 32 recommended by Her Ma- 
Jefly from the Year 1710. to the Year 1713. 

An Anſwer to the laſt mentioned Pamphlet: Wherein the great Unfairneſs of that Account 
is laid open, not only from the Books of the Upper, but even from thoſe of the Lower 
Houſe, 1714. 


Here this ſcandalous ts reſts for the preſent : And here may it reſt for ever! The 
exemplary picty and good temper of the worthy Dean of Canterbury, Prelocutor of the lower 
houſe now fitting, will (it is to be hoped) have a proper influenc on his brethren, in bringing 
them all into the way of peace; a bleſſing which ought to be as heartily wiſhed by every true 
member of our eſtabliſhed church, as it is deprecated by her enemies. In a chearful expec- 
tance of this happy change, I ſhall diſmiſs this ungrateful ſubject, with this advertiſement ; that 
ſuch treatiſes (in the foregoing liſt) as have their titles in an Halic letter, are written in ſupport 
of the new claims of the Lower Houle, as the reſt are in defence of the ancient rights of the 
Archbiſhop. | : 

1 The 
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The court of delegates is erected by virtue of a (1) ſtatute which ſays, that for lack of PAR T 
Juſtice in any of the courts of the archbiſhops, upon appeal to the king's court of chancery, II. 
commiſſions ſhall be directed under the great ſeal to ſuch perſons as the king ſhall name; 
whoſe decree ſhall be good, effectual and definitive. It has alſo been (2) approved (though 
the act of parliament takes no notice of any ſuch matter) that appeals do not only lie to this 
court from the archbiſhops, but alſo from the admiralty; and, though the ſtatute ſays that 
decrees in this court ſhall be definitive, yet the (3) judges have maintained, that the king may 
ſtill (as the pope uſed to do heretofore) grant a new commiſhon ad Revidendum. The eſta- 
bliſhed doctrine of the king's ſupremacy, whereon the authority of this court is founded, was 
at large aſſerted by Will. Prynne; who has furniſhed us with three voluminous tomes of an 
exact chronological vindication, and hiſtorical demonſtration of our Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 
Norman and Engliſh kings being ſupreme in and over all ſpiritual or religious affairs, cauſes, 
perſons, Sc. The (4) firſt of theſe begins at the firſt planting of chriſtianity in this Hand, 
and reaches to the end of Richard the Firſt's reign : whence the (5) ſecond which was firſt 
publiſhed, continues the Rory and precedents down to the death of Henry the Third. Moſt = 
of the copies of theſe two tomes periſhed in the dreadful fire of London; and no man has f 
hitherto thought it worth his expence and while to give us a new edition from any of the few 
that eſcaped. His (6) third has enough (in all conſcience) to ſatisfy any reaſonable reader; 
and ſupercede his enquiry into the ſtate of the caſe, in either former or following ages. He 
begins with a long liſt of the records of King John and Henry the Third, which he calls an 
appendix to the ſecond tome; and then proceeds (tor obove a thouſand pages) with the like 1 
precedents in the reign of Edward the Firſt. His deſign is to ſhew how the pope and court | { 
of Rome, the Engliſh” clergy and Scotch» nobility uſurped upon the rights of theſe three 
kings; and how, on the contrary, they defended themſelves againſt all ſuch perfidious encroach- 
ments. After the author's death, his executors (into whoſe hands moſt of the impreſſion fell) put 
a new title to the book and called it (7) The Hiſtory of King John, Sc. in hopes that appear- 
ing in the ſhape and diſguiſe of an intire work, it would go off the more readily. Here we 
have ſufficient barriers againſt the Pope's invaſion : but, the ſupremacy having been alſo invaded | 
by the people, it was neceſſary that this diſpute ſhould be likewiſe {et in a juſt light; and royalty — 
aſſerted againſt the Engliſh as well as foreign uſurpers. This was done by R. Sheringham, 
fellow of Caius College; who, being in exile with his ſovereign, and finding a pretended 
Engliſh parliament careſſed by the States of Holland as the ſupreme government of this nation, 
reſolved to do what he could to undeceive thoſe that were ſtrangers to our conſtitution, His (8) 
book ſhews his intimate acquaintance with the laws of England; and learnedly overthrows the 
arguments of thoſe reſtleſs and antimonarchical ſcriblers, that (at that time) diſtracted the age 
with their 1mpertinent and mad diſcourſes about co-ordination of the three eſtates, ſuperiority 
| of the king's court over his perſon, &c. 

0 The court of high-commiſſion was (9) erected out of a (10) neceſſity of the times; fince High 
the biſhops and moſt of the clergy were to be deprived, and yet the old methods of juſtice commiſ 
would not do the work. The commiſſioners had power to execute all manner of ſpiritual foners. 
juriſdiction under the queen; and to reform all herefies, ſchiſms, contempts, Sc. But (as 
was declared by the (11) judges, and amply proved by (12) Nic. Fuller) had not any 
authority to fine and impriſon at ſuch a rate as was afterwards practiſed. Before Chan- 
cellor Egerton's time, none of their commiſſions were enrolled, nor are now to be found; ſo 
that it is not certainly known what powers were granted them. But it appears that they 
took cognizance not only of adultery, fornication, and ſome other groſſer faults, but allo 
of petit and triflng caſes of aſſaults, defamation, working on holy-days, Sc. 
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(1) 25. Hen. 8. cap. 19. (2) inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 74. (3) Term. Trin. 39. Eliz. in B. R. (4) Fol. Lond. 
1666. (5) Fol. Lond. 1665. (6) Fol. Lond. 1668. (7) See his Title-Page, printed 1670. (8) The King's 
Supremacy aſſerted, 4to. Lond. 1651. 1682. (9) St. 1 Eliz, cap. 1, (10) Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 74. (11) Term. 
Paſch. 9. Ja. 1. (12) Argument, &c, 4to. Pret. 6d. — . | 
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Each of the two archbiſhops has a prerogative-court ; wherein all wills are to be proved, and 
alminiſtrations granted, where the party deceaſed had bond notabilia in ſome other dioceſe: 
than that wherein he died. The probate of every biſhop's will, or adminiſtration of his goods, 
is alſo to be had at theſe prerogative offices. That for the province of Canterbury is kept in 
Dean's Court near St. Paul's Church in London; where any will may be copied (which is here 
proveable) ſince Wat, Tyler's rebellion. The Court of Arches (or de arcubus) has its name from 
Bow. Church, wherein the dean of the arches keeps it; that pariſh with twelve more in London, 
being under the peculiar juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. (15) The judge has ordi- 
nary jurifdiction over theſe pariſhes, in ſpiritual cauſes of the firſt inſtance ; and, by appeal, his 
power may be extended throughout this whole province. The court of audience 1s kept by the- 
archbiſhop himſelf in his own palace, and meddles not with any thing of contentious juriſ- 
diction, but matters of form only and voluntary; ſuch as confirmations of the elections of 
biſhops, conſecrations, guardianſhip of the ſpiritualities of his ſuffragans ſede vacante, inſtitu- 
tions, collections, Sc. and the 1ccords that relate to theſe are commonly in the cuſtody of 
the archbiſhop himſelf, or his ſecretary, and rarely tranſmitted into any regiſter's office. 

The courts of the ſuffragan biſhops of both provinces are not only held before the chan- 
cellors of the ſeveral dioccles, but alſo, in ſome large ones, before the biſhop's commiſlary ;. 
whoſe (16) juriſdiction extends to ſuch places as are ſo remote from the cathedral, that the 


chancellor cannot call them thither without great travel and vexation, It was about the 


eighteenth year of William the Conqueror's reign, that, by advice of his archbiſhops, biſhops, . 
abbots and princes of the kingdom, it was provided, that theſe and the county courts ſhould - 
be ſeparated. The records of that parliament are now loſt : but the very words of ſo much of 
them as related to this particular have been preſerved in a charter granted by that king to 
Remigius, Biſhop of Lincoln; which tells us that therein it was provided, (17) Ut nullus 


epiſcopus vel archidiaconus de legibus epiſcopalibus amplius in hundred placita teneat, nec cauſam, 


ue ad regimen animarum pertinet, ad judicium ſecularium hominum adducat; ſed quicunque ſecundum. 
epiſcopales leges de quacunque cauſa vel culpa interpellatus fuerit, ad locum, quem ad hoc epiſcopus ei 
elegerit & nominaverit, veniat, ibique de cauſa vel culpa ſua reſpondzat. The biſhops were not in 
thoſe days furniſhed with any ſuch ſubordinate judges in theſe, as vicars-general, chanceilors, . 


commiſſaries, &c. Which were never heard of, at leaft, in this Kingdom, tilt about the (18) 


| Arche 
ucacons. 


middle of Henry the Second's reign, when their conſtant attendance at court put them upon 
a neceſſity of committing the adminiſtration of juſtice in their dioceſes to other people. The 
methods of proceeding here uſed, with a view of the matters tranſacted and recorded, are to be 
learned from Hen. Cary's (19) Law of England, or. true Guide for all Perſons in ecclefiaſtical . 
Courts; Fr. Clark's (20) Praxis; and H. Conſet's (1) Practice of the Spiritual Courts, 

It is lately aſſerted by a great man, (2) that, in the Saxon times, the archdeacons had no juriſ- 
diction; their whole buſineſs being to attend the biſhop at ordinations and other public fervices.. 
in the cathedral. In the province (3) of Canterbury, he ſays, their courts. were firſt erected 
by Lanfranc: who, by the way, is repreſented by (4). Sir William Temple as a perſon of an 
approved wiſdom, and maſter of all thoſe other excellent qualifications, that are defireable in 
a good prelate and truſty counſellor, The like was done by his contemporary, Archbiſhop 
Thomas, in the province of Vork: and the two reaſons alledged for this reformation, are 
1. The laying afide the Chorepiſcopi in the weſtern. parts, as ailuming too much to them- 


ſelves. 2. The public ſervices which the biſhops were more ſtrictly tied to, as the king's. 


barons, in the Norman times. There is ſeveral times mcntion made of theſe. courts, as well 
known and allowed of, in the famous Conſtitutions of Clarendon : but I ſhall only deſire the 
reader to take notice of the tenth, De appellationibus, ficubi emerſerint, ab archidiacong 
debent ad epiſcopum, Sc. Which is ſtill the practice. It was not the deſign of theſe con- 


(15) Vid. D. Chamber!. Not. Angl. Edit. 16. p. 276, 277. (16) Vid. Inſtit. Par, 4. cap. 74. (15) Vide 
Reliq. Speim. p. 131. (18). See B. Stillingfl. of Eccleſ. Caſes, P- 147. (19) 12mo, Pret. 10d. (20) 4to. 
Pret. 68. (1) 8 vo. Pret 68. (2) B. Stillingfl. Ecclef, Cafes, p. 146. (z) Hoc e fragm, MS, Bibl. Cott, Egit. 
in Angl. Sacr. tom, 1, p. 150. (4) Introd, to Engl. Hiſt, p. 234, & c. | 


ſtitutions, 
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ſtitutions, as is well known, to enlarge the juriſdiction and authority of ccclefiaſtical judges, PART 


but rather to correct and reſtrain their uſurpations upon the temporal power; and therefore it 
may juſtly be believed, that the archdeacons had formerly prefided in thoſe ſubordinate courts, 
which are here hinted at, and approved: fo that a learned perſon (3) ſeems to be miſtaken in 
his calculation, when he dates the original of that judicial power, which the archdeacons now 
have in our church, from their invaſion and intruſion upon rural deans, ſometime after the year 
1236. Nor can I ſee how: either Legate Otho's Injunction, or the Gloſs upon it, gives any 
countenance to his opinion in making this a new office, 
to me to be of a quite different judgment: for, having put the (4) queſtion, Whether the 
monks might preſcribe againſt the archdeacon's viſiration of their appropriated livings? He 


anſwers, Videtur quod non: cum ejus ſuperioritas, ſicut epiſcopi, fit juris communis. I hail eahly 
agree, that, about this time, the ſupine negligence of the archdeacons therniclves, and the 


The commentator eſpecially appears 


— ; 


groſs corruptions of their officials, and other officers, (who minded little more than what the 


Gloſs calls lucrum pecuniarium) might ſquander and loſe molt of the records of thele courts : or 
otherwiſe, I know not but we might have their acts as intire, and of as old a date, as any of 
thoſe in the conſiſtories of our biſhops. In their regiſters we ſhould have inquili irions 4 Jure 
patronatus, preſentments, ſchedules of the ornaments, and terriers of the glebe lands, &c, The 
beſt account of their procurations is given, by (5) Jo. Stephens, who, having been engaged in 


many conteſts about them in the archdeaconry of Glouceſter, took the Pains to make a full 


enquiry into the legal ſtate of ſuch payments here in England. In handling of which debate, 
he anſwers theſe three queſtions: 1. What a Procuration 13, and in what manner it was ancic ny 
paid? 2. Whether it be due ratione viſilationis? 3, Whether only ſo due, and no otherwile ? 
Having largely. and learnedly determined theſe points, he ſubjoins the famous caſe (6) of 


Proxies, between the king and Sir Ambroſe Forth; and, in the concluſion, adds two more of 


his own diſcourſes about ſynodals and pentecoſtals. 

Not to trouble ourſelves with the harſh diſtinction of intrinſical and extrinſical cation: 
in teſtimentary cauſes; it is enough for our preſent purpoſe, that it be allowed us, that the 
former, or the probate of wills, ſeems to be as ancient in the biſhops 1 1 45 as the foremen- 
tioned ſeparation of that from the county by the conqueror. It is plain, the practice ran ſo in 


Wills. 


(7) Glanvil's time, under Henry the Second; and he ſpeaks of it as a fettled and uncon- 
troverted point. That reign was the moſt remarkable for ſharp conteſts and feuds: betwizt the 


ce. 


civil and ecclefiaſtical lawyers ; and yet we do not hear that this right was ever denied to the 
churchmen. Sir Henry Spelman has left a (8) learned diſcourſe on this-ſubject, wherein he 
ſhews, that the Goths and Normans had the uſage of proving their wills in preſence of their 
clergy only, and a notary apoſtolick, long before the conqueR : the way, BE lays, in Normandy, 
was to do it before the curate or vicar of the pariſh where the teſtator lived ; which | : a method 
ſtill preſcribed to in ſome peculiar parrſhes 1 in this kingdom. It is therefore peſſible that we 
may meet with the originais of ſome wills, and copies of others, in our ecclefiaſtical courts, 
as ancient as our firſt Norman kings: though a moſt diligent 9) ſearcher after ſuch records, 
as well as others of all nations and languages, allures Us, 
probate older than about the time of Henry the Third. Adminiſtrarions granted of inteltutes 
goods, by the ſame powers, are probably as ancient; and therefore ve may confidently (carch 
for inventories of ſuch as old as any of the aforeſaid wills, So much, I think, may reatonably 
be inferred from that clauſe in King John's charter, S. aH! 1 homo mntetains decelferit, 
catalla ſua, &c. per viſum Eecleſiæ Sivibuantur"; + for, ſince 
liberties which the barons of England claimed as their known rights in the days of his anceſtors, 
it looks very probable that the church had likewitc challenged and enjoyed thole Powers that 
are here granted ner, I know this is an inference that is not allowed of by Mr. Selden, in his 


that he could never fee an exprels 


(3) W. Kennet, Paroch. Antiq. p. 643. (4) Gloff. ad Conſtit. de Archid. ver. Viſitant, 


(5) Hiſtorical Diſcourſe 
of: Procurations, 4to. Lond. 166%, (6). Term, Trin. 2 Jac. 1, in Scacc. 


(67 Lib, - . cap. 6, 7, 4 8. (8) Vid. 


Reliq. Spelm. p. 127, & c. Vid. etiam G. Linwood, tit. de "Felt, cap. Stat, verb. Eeclci. -bivere: Toy Seiden“ Jariſd. 
of Teſt. _ See allo Prynn's Rec. of Ed. I, p. 139, 140, 
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PART (10) Original Juriſdiction of Teſtaments : but that great man was under ſome invincible pre- 


Tithes. 


judices againſt our eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which would not ſuffer him to be himſelf, when he 
treated of affairs of that nature. How our law ſtands, in relation to theſe, may be ſeen in 
(11) Henry Swinburn's elaborate treatiſe on Wills and Teſtaments; J. Godolphin's (12) 
Orphan's Legacy; (13) G. Meriton's Touchſtone ; and Tho. Wentworth's (14) Office and 
Duty of Executors. 'This laſt was an eminent lawyer, and Recorder of London, in the 
beginning of King James the Firſt's reign, and has given excellent directions to teſtators, tor 


the better choice of executors, and contrivance of their wills. 


Mr. Sclden's (15) Hiſtory of Tithes, was what, moſt of all his works, blaſted his credit, 
and expoſed him to penance, as well as cenſure : for the high commiſſion preſently obliged him 
to a publick acknowledgment of his offence, in thoſe ſcandalous (16) reproaches he caſt upon 
the clergy, as generally blockiſh and idle, Ihis treatiſe was immediately fallen upon by 
ſeveral learned and vigorous opponents. R. Tildefley, who wrote (17) Animadverſions upon 
it, taking to taſk the law part; as S. Nettles did the rabbinical, who was Archdeacon and 
Prebendary of Rocheſter, where he had the convenience of thoſe records which were of mighty 
uſe to him in the compiling of that work. R. Mountague's book bears the title of (18) 
Diatribe upon the Firſt Part of the late Hiſtory of Tithes, and 1s only a ſupplement of three 
chapters to what Dr. Tildeſley had before publiſhed ; having little or nothing from the records 
of this kingdom; and ſeems to have been printed chiefly for its bringing abroad with it its 
vaunting prefatory addreſs, ſtuffed, according to the mode of thoſe times, with a deal of 
philological learning. Selden's hiſtory was reprinted in the year 1680. Though the title page 
diſſembled the matter, and pretended that the copies now diſtributed were only a new-difcovered 
ſtore of the former edition. This gave occafion to a freſh (19) Vindication of the Divine Right 
of Tythes, by Dr. Comber, the late learned Dean of Durham, who ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
that, in what relates to our Engliſh records, he had no other helps than what he borrowed 
from T ildeſley, the Monaſticon, and Selden's own quotations. Another anſwer was framed 
by Will. Sclater, whoſe (20) Arguments about Tithes are not thought to be ſo valid and 
conſiderable, as what has been advanced by the four learned perſons above mentioned. Mr. 
Selden had undoubtedly a deal of reſentment in him, againſt the eſftabhſhed churchmen, when 
he wrote his book: but it can hardly be ſuppoſed that it was intended to gratify the Preſbyterian 
party; who never boggled at the receiving tithes in full, as the moſt comfortable ſupport of 
their miniſtry. One of the chief bell-weathers of that faction, Dr. Cornelius Burges, has 
carried the point higher than the warmeſt of our epiſcopal writers; affirming, in his (21) 
New Diſcovery of Perſonal Tithes, that the tenth part of the clear gains of ſervants and day- 
labourers, is due to the parſon, both in conſcience, and by the laws of this kingdom. It is 
true, this treatiſe was publiſhed before its miſchievous author had openly deſerted our church's 
communion, and whilſt he was chaplain to King Charles the Firſt : but we do not hear that, 
even after his traiterous deſertion of his mother and (the father of his country) his own royal 
maſter, he ever recanted that doctrine, though he zealouſly preached up the alienation of the 
lands of biſhops, deans, and chapters, himſelf coming in for a ſhare in the ſpoil, contrary to 
his avowed opinion in former days. The miſchief that has accrued to the church of England 
by appropriations, and the ſcandal of our reformation in continuing the ſacrilege by our many 
impropriated tithes at this day, is well treated on by an (1) ingenious and learned perſon, who 
deſigns a more diſtin& (2) Hiſtorical Account of theſe matters; wherein, poſſibly, may be 
brought to light the long concealed MS. (3) Whip for Sacrilege, which' was written by John 
Reading, Prebendary of Canterbury, againſt Anthony Perſons's Great Caſe of Tithes. Until 
this be done, we may reaſonably content ourſelves with what is already given by Sir Henry 


(10) In two Parts, Fol. Lond. 1683, (11) qto. pret. 10s. (12) 4to. pret. 65. (13) 8vo. pret. 1s. 6d, 
(14) 8vo. pret. 28. (15) 4to. Lond. 1618, (16) In Præfat. (17) 4to. Lond. 1619. (18) 4to. Lond, 1621. 
(19) 4to, Lond. 1681. (20) 4t0. Lond. 1623. (21) 8vo. Lond. 1625. (1) W. Kennet, Paroch. Antiq. 
page 433, &c. (2) Ibid. 445. (3) Vid: Ath, Oxon, lib. 2. page 289. = 
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Spelman, in his three excellent treatiſes on the ſame ſubject, (4) De non temerandis Ecclefiis, PAR T 


his larger (5) work of Tithes, and his (0) Hiſtory and Fate of Sacrilege. The beſt account 
of the preſent ſtate of our tithes, both as to the foundation of our laws, whereon they ſtand, 
and the rules that are to be obſerved in looking after them, is lately given by the moſt learned 
Biſhop (7) Stillingfleet, who never fails of exhauſting whatever ſubject he pretends to treat on. 

The vice-chancellors courts, in both our univerſities, are of great antiquity, and ſhould 
afford us ſome valuable records. In the caſe of (8) Wilcocks againſt Bradel, by the - charters 
of the univerſity of Oxford then produced, it appeared that they had been long impowered 
to enquire of all treſpaſſes, injuries, pleas and quarrels, and of all other crimes and matters, 
except pleas of Frank-tenement, where a ſcholar, or their ſervants, or miniſters, ſunt una 
partium; & cognitionem & correftionem inde habend. ſecundum eorum ſtatuta vel conſuetudines, vel 
ſecundum legem regni noftri Anglie, ad voluntatem cancellarii: ita quod juſticiarii de banco regis, ſive 
de communi banco, vel juſticiarii de afſiſis non ſe intromittant. It likewiſe appeared, that theſe 
Charters were confirmed by (9) act of parliament, wherein they were particularly and verbalim 


recited. But we are not to eſtimate the utmoſt age of this court, from what was alledged at 


that trial: for, in Halley's caſe, (10) the ſame year, a charter was produced, bearing date 
in the third of Richard the Second ; and we alſo (11) know the like was granted by his 
grandfather, Edward the Third, in the year 1331. So that thus (12) high, at leaſt, we might 
hope for information from the regiſters of this court, if they had been continued compleatly 
down to our times. ; h | 

. Regiſters in churches (of weddings, chriſtenings and burials) were firſt appointed to be 
kept in the year (13) 1538, juſt upon the diſſolution of monaſteries; and, ſince that time, have 
proved ſome of our beſt helps towards the preſerving of hiſtory. Their uſe might be of a yet 
farther extent, if care were taken to regiſter alſo many other remarkable occurrences relating 
to the public concerns of the ſeveral pariſhes ; as recoveries of benefactions, properties in ſeats 
or iſles, rights of advowſon, &c. But it will be our everlaſting reproach, if, inſtead of thus 
improving the good defigns of our anceſtors, for the continuance of their names and memories, 
we ſhall omit even that part of our duty which 1s now enjoined by an (14) ecclefiaſtical, as 
well as civil authority, and records matters in our church-books after ſuch a manner, as will 
only ſerve to render them monuments of our negligence. For a collection of ancient uſages in 
preſentations by lay-patrons, the reader may conſult (15) W. Prynne's book, entitled Jus 
Patronatus : or, as he is pleaſed to expound thoſe two words, a brief, legal, and rational plca 
for advowſons and patrons ancient, lawful, juit, and equitable rights and titles to preſent 
Incumbents to pariſh churches or vicarages upon vacancies, c. 


(4) 8vo. Lond. 1613. (5) 4to. Ibid. 1646. (6) 8vo. Lond. 1698. (7) Eccleſ. Caſes, page 254, 255, &c. 
(8) Croke's Rep. Term. Tim, 3 Car. I. (9) Stat. 13 Eliz. (10) Croke, Term. Mich. 3 Car. I. (11) Vid. 
Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. par. 1. page 164. (12) Nay, as high as 3 Ed. I. as appears from Prynne's Records of that 
King, page 162, 163. (13) J. Speed, in Hen, VIII. n. 100. (14) Vid. Conſtit. Eccleſ. A. D. 1603. Can. 70, 
(15) 4to. Lond. 1649. | . TH 
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07 Proclamations, Orders of the Privy-Council, and other Papers of State, 
doit hin terre erge of lle King $ Court and Falace-Ręyal. 


took particular care to make this one of the rules and (1) ſtatutes of their community, 
that all the proclamations of our kings and queens ſhould be exactly, becauſe of the 
fearcity of their copies, enquired after, and preſerved in their library. And it was certainly a 
right thought in them; ſince it is but a lame account that our hiſtorians commonly give us of 


F HY ſociety of intiquaries, by Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Camden, and others, 


ſach matters. They may poſſibly take notice of ſomething commanded or prohibited, in this 


or that year, by royal authority; but they ſeldom give us the reaſons whereon fuch publick edicts 
were built: and yet theſe, which are always expreſſed in the formal inſtrument itſelf, are beſt 
worth knowing, and have uſually couched in them the chief part of the ſtory of thoſe times. 
It was once 5 by (2) act of parliament, that all “ Proclamations made by the king's 
highneſs, with the advice of the honourable [privy] council, ſhould be obeyed and kept, as 
though they were made by act of parliament:“ but this, being afterwards judged to be of ter- 
rible conſequence, was preſently repealed by another ſubſequent (3) law. 

Charters and letters-patent, making grants of privileges, offices and penfions, are, indeed at 
this day, enrolled in chancery, and may juſtly be reckoned among the records of that court: 
but, becauſe they have generally their rife at the king's court of reſidence, being fo many ſpecial 
acts of his own royal bounty, and are therefore particularly regiſtered here as well as elſewhere; 
] cannot think it amiſs, to conſider them in this chapter. Before the reign (4) of Richard the 
Second, they were all, by advice of the privy-council, expreſſed by Hijs Teſtibus, with a re- 
cital of che names of ſuch as were preſent. In the firſt years of that king the ſtyle was changed; 
and the conclufion of them ran in this form, In cijus rei teſtimonium has literas noſtras fieri fecimus 
patenies: teſte meipſo.s To diſtinguiſh thoſe that are truly ancient and genuine from 
tuch as are falſe and counterfeit, it will be requiſite that one be perfectly well ſkilled in 
the ſeveral changes that have been made by our kings in their ſeals and titles. None of them 
ſealed with any ( 5) feal of arms before Richard the Firſt; the ſeals of his predeceſſors bearing 


(1) Vid. Dr. Th. Smith, in Vit. D. R. ©xtony p. 8 — Hen. 8, cap. 8. (3) 1 El 6. cap. 12. (4) Inſtit. 


Pal. 2. p. 78. (6) Id, par. Is cap. 1, 7, ay b. 
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only the portraiture of the King, fitting in a chair on one fide and on horſeback on the other, PART 


This Richard ſealed. with a ſeal of two lions; becauſe the conqueror, for England, bore two 
lions: but King-John, in the right of Aquitane, the duke whereof bore one lion, was the firſt 
that ſealed with three; and all our 5 kings have followed his example. Edward the 
Third, in the thirteenth year of his reign, quartered the arms of France with his three lions; and 
this copy has been alſo carefully written after by all his ſucceſſors. The ſame king, as founder 
of the moſt noble order of knights of the garter, had his arms ſometimes encircled with their 


motto of Honi Soit, &c. that of Dieu et Mon Droit having formerly been aſſumed by Richard 


the Firſt, (1) intimating that the kings of England hold their empire from God alone: but 
neither of thoſe ever appcared on the broad ſeal, before the days of Henry the Eighth. There 


is yet a greater variety in the titles of our kings, than in their ſeals, William the Conqueror 


(2) commonly ſtiled himſelf Willielmus Rex, and ſometimes Willielmus Rex Anglorum, The 
like did William Rufus, who ſometimes wrote alſo Willielmus Dei Gratia Rex Anglorum. 
Henry the Firſt uſed both likewiſe; and ſo did King Stephen. Henry the Second omitted 
Dei Gratia, and wrote himſelf Henricus Rex Anglia, Dux Normannia & Aquitaniz, & Comes 
Angedaviæ. Richard the Firſt uſed the ſame ſtile with his father. He was alſo King 
of Cyprus and Jeruſalem; but never mentioned either of thoſe titles. King John added 
Dominus Hibernizg. Mr. Selden, I know, affirms, (3) that Henry the Second himſelf uſed 
this title, in purſuance of Pope Adrian the Fourth's bull for the invaſion of that kingdom, 
Et illius Terre Populus Te recipiat, & ficut DOMINUM weneretur: but his own quotation, 


out of the annals of Ireland, ſeems to confute this opinion, telling us, that Johannes Filius 


Regis Dominus Hibernig, de Dono Patris venit, Sc. Henry the Third, in the forty- 
fourth year of his reign, left off Dux Normanniæ, & Comes Andegavie, and wrote himſelf 
only Rex Angliæ, Dominus Hliberniæ & Dux Aquitaniz. This continued till the thirteenth 
of Edward the Third, who then began to ſtile himſelt Edwardus Dei Gratia Rex Anglia & 
Franciæ, & Dominus Hiberniz. Richard the Second gave France the precedence, his great 
ſeal bearing Rex Francia & Angliz: and ſo did (4) Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, in 
his eighth year, and thenceforward during his whole reign, wrote, Rex Anglia, Heres & Regens 
Franciæ, & Dominus Hibernia, His ſucceſſors reſumed Edward the Third's title: to which 
Henry the Eighth, in the thirteenth year of his reign, added Fidei Defenſor. This was con- 


ferred upon him, in his twelfth year, by Pope Leo the Tenth, for the good ſervices he had 


done the papacy in writing againſt Luther, The original of that book, written with the king's 
own hand, 1s ſtill preſerved in the Vatican library, being thus inſcribed, Anglorum Rex Henricus 
Leoni X. mittit hoc opus & Fidei teſtem & Amicitiæ. It was thought ſerviceable to the 
Roman cauſe, in a late reign, to have it tranſlated into Engliſh, Notwithſtanding this generally 


received opinion (5) ſome have affirmed, that ſeveral of our kings uſed the title of Defender of 


the Faith long before King Henry's time, which they pretend to prove from ſundry ancient 
charters granted the Univerſity of Oxford. The fame king, in his twenty ſixth- year, had another 
title of, Supremum Caput Eccleſie. Auglicanæ confirmed to him by (6) act of parliament; 
and the law takes notice, that before that time he had been ſo “ recognized by the clergy of 
this realm in their convocations.” This ſtile was uſed by Edward the Sixth all his reign; and 
by the Lady Jane Grey, in the proclamation that was made of her right to the crown, upon 
that king's deceaſe. Queen Mary allo called herielf Supreme Head in the like proclamation of 
her right, and on other publick occaſions in the beginning of her reign: and having omitted it 
in her ſummons of the parliament, it was (7) much diſputed whether thoſe writs were legal. 
However, within a ſhort time after her coming to the crown, ſhe wholly omitted that part of 
the royal ſtile; which, after her marriage, ran thus, Philip and Mary by the Grace of God, 
King and Queen of England and France, Naples, Jeruſalem, and Ireland, Defenders of the 
Faith, Princes of Spain and Sicily, Arch-dukes of Auſtria, Dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and 
Brabant, Counts of Flaſburgh, Flanders, and Tyrol. In their fourth and fifth year they left 


(1) See E. Chamberlane's Angl. Not. Edit. 16. p. 69. (2) Inſtit. par. 1. cap. 1. (3) Tit. of Hon. p- 37, 38, &c. 
(4) See their ſeals in Speed. (5) Chamb. Not. Ed. 16. Th 7. (6) St. 26 Hen, 8.cip. 1. (7) Seld. Tit of Hun. p. 59. 
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out Naples, but added both Sicilies. The oath of ſupremacy was (8) ſtrictly enjoined upon 
Queen Elizabeth's firſt advancement to the thrones, and yet ſhe was always ſhy of aſſuming the 
title of Supremum Caput, contenting herſelf with that of E. Dei Gratia Angliz, Franciæ, & 
Hiberniæ Kegina, I'idei Defenſor, Sc. The direction (9) of all theſe letters patent, down to 
the end of Edward the Third's reign, was in theſe words: Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, 
Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, &c. But Richard the Second began a more general and com- 
pendious direction, Omnibus, ad quos præſentes Litere pervenerint, which is uſed to this day: 
faving that in charters of creation of dignities it {till runs, Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Ducibus, 
Marchionibus, Sc. and hijs Teſtibus in the end. The firſt of our kings, that wrote in the plural 
number, (10) was King John, his predeceflors writing in the ſingular. They uſed Ege in their 
grants; and this king, with thoſe that followed him, Nos. For ancient and modern precedents 
of characters, the reader may conſult (11) W. Shepherd's treatiſe of corporations, fraternities, 
and guilds; wherein alſo the neceſſity, antiquity, various kinds, orders and government of bodies- 
politick, are accounted for. | 

I ſhalf not pretend to affirm, with a (12) certain late writer, that the authority of the king's: 
privy-council was anciently fo great, that whatever was reſolved on there, and ſealed afterwards 
with the king's ſeal, paſſed immediately into a law. For this opinion he quotes Sir H. Spel- 
man: but I cannot meet with ſuch a doctrine in any of his writings. He mentions, indeed, 
a (13) conjecture of Sir W. Raleigh, that the preſent conſtitution of our parliaments was not 


known before the ſeventh year of Henry the Firſt; at which time he finds the king, with the 


ſole advice of his privy-council, raifing a confiderable ſum for the marriage-portion of his eldeſt 


daughter. It is well known this will not prove his point; nor needed he have gone ſo far back, 


Star- 
Chamber. 


as appears by King John's Charter, and great ſtore of other evidence, for an inſtance of this 
kind. It muſt be allowed, that from the council-board have always iſſued out occaſional pro— 
elamations; which are binding to the ſubject, if not contrary either to ſtatute or common law. 
Theſe, with all diſpatches and inſtructions for foreign miniſters, letters of intelligence, and other 
publick papers that are either communicated here, or to the two ſecretaries of ſtate, are after- 
wards tranſmitted to the Paper-Office, wherein they are all diſpoſed, by way of library, in a 
place of good ſecurity and convenience, within the king's royal palace at White-hall. Here are 
likewiſe the credentials of ambaſſadors, the letters of foreign princes and ſtates, leagues, treaties,. 
memorials, &c. Of what great uſe to our hiſtorian a free acceſs to this royal treaſury ought to 
be eſteemed, appears from the beſt and (14) compleateſt hiſtory this age has produced; Cujys 
operis (lays my (15) author) fundamenta & ſftatumina fere omnia ex hoc armario depromebanter. 
Beſides theſe afhſtances, the inquiſitive hiſtorian will here find great variety of papers relating 
to the decrees and tranſactions of ſeveral of our ancient as well as modern palace courts. The 
Paper-Office has ſuffered much by its removal in haſte from its firſt repofitory near the Old 
Banqueting-houſe; and in the rebellious times, by the free acceſs which the grandees of the 
then uſurping powers, Bradſhaw, Thurlo, Milton, &c. had to it. The like diſorders. were in 
it, after Sir J. W. refigned his office of ſecretary of ſtate: for, the cuſtody of theſe papers being. 
continued to him by patent, he reſolved to preſerve this ſmall relation to the palace; but with- 
out giving any ſuitable encouragement to a deputy. Mr. Tucker, fince her majeſty's acceſſion, 
has brought it into tolerable order: There are not many papers here relating to the times within 
my limits: and thoſe few are placed in preſſes of the outer room under the names of thoſe countries. 
whoſe affairs they concern; as England, Ireland, Germany, France, Italy, &c. The two large 
preſſes in the inner room contain the bequeſts of Sir Joſ. Williamſon and Sir Leoline Jenkins ;. 
moſt of which are of a later date: and, in the little cloſets-and turrets, hardly. any. thing will be 
found that goes higher than the martyrdom of King Charles the Firſt, 

It were certainly a very vain thing to look for any records of the eourt of Star-Chamber higher: 
than the third year of Henry the ſeventh, if that (16) ſtatute, whieh declares. the powers of itg 

(8) St. 1 Eliz. cap. 1. (9) Inſtit. par. 2. p. 1. (10) Id. ibid. p. 2. (11) 8vo. pr. 18. (12) Chamberl.. Angl. 


Not. Ed. 16. par. 2. cap. 1. (13) Gloſs. in voce Parliamentum. (14) Hiſt. Reform. Eccleſ. Angl. a. G., Burnet. 
(15) Dr. Gale, in Præfat. ad xx Script. Vol. I. p. 7. (16) 3 Hen. 7, cap. 1. | | 
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judges, were indeed, as ſome have thought, the firſt original and foundation of their juriſdiction: PAR T 


but, in (17) Chamber's caſe, it was the unanimous opinion of the whole court of King's-Bench, 


III. 


That it was-* not erected by that ſtatute, but was a court many years before, and one of the 


moſt high and honourable courts of juſtice.” Returns of writs to the king in Camera, which is 
commonly expounded (18) Star-Chamber, are as old as the 28th of Edward the Third: and it 
appears, from a caſe in one of the Lord Dier's MSS. that both the chief juſtices ſat in that 


court, and that they fined delinquents very deep in the reign of Henry the Sixth. It took 


cognizance of riots, extortions, oppreſſions, and other grievous offences; but meddled not with 
crimes liable to the pains of death. It is ſaid to have but few ſeſſions; and that for theſe reaſons, 
1. Becauſe thoſe enormities, that were chiefly therein cognizable, were rare. 2. Ne dignitas 
 bujus curiæ vileſceret. 3. That the council might not neglect the publick affairs of ſtate in their 
too frequent attendance on private cauſes, Their proceedings were by informations, bills, 
anſwers, replications, interrogatories, &c, all which were filed up; and the ſentences and decrees 
were engroſſed in a fair book, with the names of ſuch lords and others that were preſent, and 
gave their voices, 1 „ 
The judges in the court of Chivalry, (19) where the lord high conſtable and earl 'marſhal ; 
the latter whereof was alſo obliged to fee execution done. Its juriſdiction and manner of pro- 
ceeding in it, is at large accounted for in an old French manuſcript, intitled, Modus faciendi 
Duellum coram Rege; and may be alſo pretty well learned from the (20) ſtarutes themſelves. 
The matters, from beyond the feas, triable in this court were determinable, as the patent (1) 
expreſſes it, Summarie & de plano, fine ſtrepitu & figura judicii, It was of an ancient date; for 
ſo ſays the commiſſion, Quæ in curia conſtabularii ab antiquo, videlicet tempore Domini WMillielmi 
Congueſtoris quondam Angliæ, progenitoris noſtri, Sc. But it has now been very long diſcontinued; 


Court of 
Chivalry. 


there having been no conſtant and ſtanding high conſtable ſince the (2) beheading of Edward 


Duke of Buckingham. Its records are chiefly to be had amongſt the heralds; who were obliged 


to be attendants on this court. Some of thoſe that relate to the proceedings in the Marſhalſea are 
ſtill in the Paper-Office: but the reader will ſee from the account given of the nature and jurifdic- 
tion of this court, by Sir Edward Coke in his (3) Reports, that there is little in them to our 
hiſtorian's purpoſe. 5 | 

What is eſpecially conſiderable in this rich treaſury, is the vaſt collection we here meet with 
of memorials, inſtructions, plenipotentiary powers, &c. granted and given, in ſeveral reigns, 
and on divers weighty occaſions, to our ambaſſadors and envoys, or papers of the like kind 
preſented by the miniſters of foreign princes and ſtates reſiding here in England. How great 
light in hiſtory. may be had from theſe, is ſufficiently evident from Sir D. Digges's (4) Complete 
Ambaſſador ; wherein we have a pleaſing variety of letters penned by the moſt eminent ſtateſmen 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and the beſt account that is any where publick, of what paſſed on 
the ſubject of that princes's matching with foreigners. This book was collected for private ule : 
but, being now publiſhed, every man has liberty to look into the cabinets of the great Cecil, 
Smith Walſingham, &c. The like entertainment may be had from the hiſtory of (5) Sir Tho. 
Randolph's Embaſly to the Emperor of Ruſſia, in the year 1568. wherein the reader will find 
the whole ſtory of the firſt privileges that were ever procured for our Engliſh merchants in that 
country. We have alſo a Diary of (6) Henry Unton's in France; giving an account of his 
commiſſion, inſtructions, letters, &c. from July 13, 1591. to June 12, 1592. He was ſent 
on a ſecond embaſſy to the ſaid court, and is reported to have penned the tranſactions of that like- 
wife: but where that journal is to be had, or whether it be not now loft, we Know not. In 
the Receipt-Office in the Exchequer, there is a ſhort collection of all leagues and treatiſe of 
peace, intercourſes and marriages with foreign nations, compiled by the induſtrious (7) antiquary 
Ar. Agard: but this falls infinitely ſhort of that immenſe ſtore which Sir John Corton's library 


(17) Croke's Rep. Term, Mich. 5. Car. 1. (18) Inſtit. Lib. 4 à p. 60 ad 65. (19) Ibid. cap. 17. (20) 13. Ric. 
2. cap. 2. & i Hen, 4. cap. 14. (1) Rot. pat. 7. Ed. 4. apud J. Seld. Not. in Fortelc. cap. 32. (2) Anno 12. Hen. 8. 
(3) Lib. 4. fol. 46, 47. Lib. 6. fol. 20, 21, & Lib. 10. fol. 68, 69, &c. Le Caſe del Marſhalſea. (4) Fol. Lond. 
"1655. (5) In Hackluyts Voyages, vol. 1. (6) MS, in Bibl. Bod. (7) Vid. Ath. Oxon, I. 1. p. 245. ” 
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P A. RT will afford us of theſe matters, We have there no leſs than (6) forty-three volumes of treaties 


Green- 
Cloth. 


betwixt the Engliſh, Scots, and France, in a fair and regular method; beſides (7) many more 
of the like kind in a more loofe and diſperſed condition. Nor are the memoirs of our own 


ambaſladors only of great uſe in our Engliſh hiſtory ; but ſo are likewiſe thoſe of our neighbouring 


nations: thoſe eſpecially wherewith this Kingdom has uſually maintained the greateſt correſ- 
pondence in treaties of peace and commerce, as France and Holland, I have ſeen a tranſcript 
of above (8) four hundred volumes of French treatics :. ſo that I have ſometimes wondered at 
an affertion of one of the moſt eminent hiſtorians of this age, and one that has had great 


opportunities of looking into the archives abroad as well as at home, that (9) “ It has not been 
the practice of that court to lay up the negotiations of their ambaſladors. 


bb, 


And this remark 
ſeems the more ſtrange to me, becauſe the fame author, in that very (10) treatiſe, had told us 


of a whole volume of authentic proofs, for his Hiſtory of the Reformation, greater than he had 
already publiſhed, in the King of France's library; © Which, fays he, were the letters of the 


French ambaſſadors that were in K. Henry the Eighth's court.“ The kings of France have often 
ſat as arbitrators of differences in this kingdom, and have, upon a full hearing, given their 


definitive ſentences in the cauſes brought before them. So much, in ſhort, our chroniclers 
ſometimes tells us: but what were the pleadings on both ſides, and on what reaſons the judg- 


ments were given, they very rarely inform us. Thus, for example, v-e are told that Lewis the 
Seventh (11) umpired the matter betwixt our Henry the Second, and Archbiſhop Becket, then 
in exile; and (12) that St, Lewis decided the grand controverſy between Henry the Third, 


and his barons, in favour of the king. Now if we defire to know what memorials or arguments 


were produced in either of theſe great cafes; and what were the motives that induced the 


Toyal arbitrators to frame their awards in the form and faſhions that we read of, we muſt fetch 


our informations from France; ſince our own hiſtorians will afford us no manner of ſatisfaction 
in theſe points. The like muſt be ſaid of Denmark, Sweden, &c. whenever we find our own 


affairs nuxed and interwoven with thoſe of other countries. This want begins now to be happily 
ſupplied by the Fœdera, Conventiones, Literæ, & cujuſcunq; generis acta Publica, inter Reges 
Angliæ, & alios quoſyis Imperatores, Reges, Pontifices, Principes, vel Communitates, ab ineunte 


Sæculo duodecimo, viz, ab Anno 1101. "ad noſtro uſque Tempora, habita aut tractata; ex Auto- 
graphis, infra ſecretiores Archivorum Regiorum Theſaurarios, per multa Sæcula reconditis, fide- 


liter exſcripta. Fol. Lond. tom. 1. 1704. Tom. 2. 1705, &c. utaue ad tom; 15: 1713, is 


great work we have from T. Rymer, hiſtoriographer royal, commanded and ſupported by her 


majeſty, and it may juſtly be reckoned one of the many glories of her reign. We have here not 
only finiſhed treaties, but letters of great princes, and their chief miniſters of ſtate; inſtructions to 


ambaſſadors, and other miniſters reſiding in foreign courts ; papal bulls of all kinds, conge d ellires 
and writs of reſtitution of temporalities,. royal mandates to the clergy for commemorative 
maſles,. faſts and thankſgivings, &c. Sculptures of ancient hands and ſeals, and multitudes of: 
other curious pieces of antiquity. 

There is-another repoſitory of court records, which 1s commonly known by the name of the 
Green-Cloth ; ſo called from the (1) covering of the board, whereat the great officers fit and 
give audience. In this office, which by ſome of our writers is called. Domus Compotus Hoſpilii 


Regis, are not only preſerved the accounts of the king's houſhold expences, but you have alſo 
here ſuch prudent orders, as, from time to time, have been made by the lord ſteward, 


chamberlain, comptroller, &c.. for the more decent and regular behaviour of the inferior. 
ſervants. They have (2), a power of trying and determining all treaſons and conſpiracies 
within the verge of the court, againſt the King's royal perſon, or any of the members of his 
privy-council ; as allo all (3) murders, manſlaughter and bloodſhed, within the limits and bounds. 
of the king's palace, or within two hundred yards of the door, or gate of any houſe where his 


(6). Caligula, B. C. h. B. 0 Julius, E. B. 2, 3. F. 6. Tiberius, B. 6. 12. Nero, „ D. 6. Galba. 
B. C. D. E. Vitellius, B. C. 11, 16, 17. Veſpaſ. C. F. Titus, A. 3. B. (8) In Bibl. Guelpherbyt. (9) G. Burn. 


Refl. on Var. Par. 1. p. 86. (10) Ibid. p. 50. (11) M. Paris, ad An. 1169. (1z) Continuator dict. M. P. ad 


Au. 1263. (1) Vid. Inſtit. Lib. 4 cap. 19. (2) St. 3. Hen, 7. cap, 14, (3) St. 33. Hen. 8. cap. 12. 5 
2 majeſty 
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majeſty ſhall perſonally reſide. Here likewiſe, and not in chancery, were commonly enrolled 
all letters and writings concerning ſuch matters of ſtate as were not fit to be made vulgar. 

In the concluſion of this chapter, I think, we ought to take ſome notice of thoſe that have 
ventured to treat upon the rights of our monarchs, and the extent or plenitude of their regal 
power: and theſe indeed have been very many. Phil. Hunton, a nonconformiſt miniſter, 
publiſhed the moſt learned (4) treatiſe on monarchy, of any of the writers of his party; in the 
former part whereof he enquires into the nature of monarchy in general; and in the latter 
conſiders the frame and conſtitution of that in this kingdom. This author peremptorily afferts- 
that the ſovereignty of England is in the three eſtates of king, lords and commons; which 
propoſition was condemned as heterodox by the univerſity (5) of Oxford, in their convocation, 
and the book itſelf publickly burned. In anſwer to this, Sir Robert Filmer publiſhed his (6) 
Anarchy of a limited and mixed Monarchy, It it likely that Hunton had met with ſome more 
early antagoniſt; fince, before the appearance of Sir Robert's book, he printed (7) a vindica- 
tion of this treatiſe of monarchy. Another of the moſt virulent oppoſers of kingly govern- 
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ment, and patrons of democracy, was James Harrington, ſometime of the bed- chamber to 


King Charles the Firſt : who, though he was a zealous and affectionate admirer of his royal: 


maſter's perſonal endowments, never heartily reverenced his regal office. When that was ſup- 


poſed to be brought to a final period, he wrote his (8) Common-Wealth of Oceana, wherein: 
he propoſes a new Utopian model of government by balloting of ſenators, &c. In anſwer to 


this came forth Matt. (9) Wren's Conſiderations, &c. reflecting on the firſt part of Harrington's 


preliminaries, To theſe was prefixed a letter to Dr. Wilkins, then Warden of Wadham Col- 


lege, defiring his thoughts of the Controverſy ; which gave occaſion to Harrington to reflect a 


little ſeverely upon that club of Virtugſi, which then uſually met at the warden's lodgings, 
and were the firſt ſeedlings of the now famous Royal Society, as if they- laid their heads 


together for the compoſure of that anſwer, This he did in his (10) Prerogative of popular - 
Government, in the former part whereof he enlarges the firſt preliminary of Oceana, and 


endeavours to vindicate it from all ſuch miſtakes or flanders, as have been alledged againſt it 
under the notion of objections. To this Wren rephed, in his (11) Monarchy aſſerted; wherein 
are given the true ſtates of both monarchical and popular government, in defence of the Con- 
fiderations. Hereupon the democratic immediately publiſhed a comical repartee, under the 
title of (12) Politicaſter : and ſo this mighty controverſy ended with a quibble. Againſt the 


Oceana appeared alfo Mr. Baxter; who, to convince the author of that book that he was a 


politician, did alſo afterwards oblige the world with his (13) Holy Commonwealth: a piece, which 


needs have no more ſaid of it, than that it fell under the ſame condemnation with P. Hunton's 


before mentioned. He had ſome other opponents of leſs note. Honeſt Fabian Phillips has 


furniſhed us with a ſufficient ſtock of anſwers to whatever ſhall be ſcribbled by the writers 22 


that gang, in his (14) Inveſtigatio Jurium Antiquorum, &c. wherein our eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment is vindicated from popular and republican principles and miſtakes, with a reſpect to the 
laws of God, man, nature and nations. It is obſervable, that moſt of thoſe doughty com- 
batants, that have hitherto engaged the Engliſh monarchy, have borrowed their chief artillery 
from ſome ſele& paſſages in Granvil, Bratton, Fleta, &c, whereas they might have carried 
their authorities much higher. In thoſe laws which are ſaid to have been. of King Edward the 
Confeſſor's enacting, and confirmed by William the Conquerer, they have theſe ſtrictures, (15) 
 debet rex omnia rite facere in regno & per judicium procerum regni. Debet enim jus & juſtitia magis 

regnare in regno, quam voluntas frava. Lex eft ſemper quod jus facit, Sc. This indeed is part of 
the younger of the two copies of thoſe laws, which Mr. Selden peruſed: but even that 
appears to have been penned in or ſoon after the reign of William Rufus, which is before the 


time of the authors uſually quoted. Let it only be obſerved, that in this very chapter, which 


(4) A410. Lond. 1680. 1689. (5) July 21, 1683. (6) 4to. Lond. 1646. & 8vo. ibid. 1652. 79. (7) 4to. Lond. 


1644. (8) Fol. Lond. 1656. (9) 8v0. Lond. 1657. (10) qto. Lond. 1658. (11) S vo. Lond, 1659. (12) 4to. 
Lond. 1659, (12) 8vo. Lond. 1059. (14) Fol. Lond. 1686. (15) LL, Guil. 1, cap. 17, 
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ſeems to have been the original whence this doctrine is copied, it is affirmed that theſe bounds 
were ſet by the pope, and not by the people. 

The great reſpect which has of late been paid to Nath, Bacon's (1) Hiſtorical Diſcourſe of 
the Unitormity of the Governmer.t of England, will oblige us to conſider that author apart 
from the reſt, There are ſeveral witty, political, and moral reflections in his book; which 


diſcover a peculiar art in drawing very notable and weighty concluſions from weak and airy 


premiſes. His remarks on the clergy, upon all occaſions, are ſo full of bitterneſs and invective, 
as might have become Mr. Selden himſelf, and are an evident argument of the author's having 
a mind to ape even the very paſſions of that angry great man. Some favourable expreſſions 
towards monarchy drop from him unawares ; as when he ſpeaks of the Duke of Normandy's 
being a ſcourge to the people for their cauſeleſs deſerting of the royal ſtem, &c. But whenever 
this happens, he is manifeſtly out of his way. His main defign was to blacken all our kings, 
and to ſhew that they had nothing lovely in them, but what was derived from the favour and 
carcfles of the people, as will appear from the following abſtra& of the whole work, which 
Mall be given in his own words. The Britiſh people held the helm of government in their 


own hands, till the Romans made them a province, and ſubjected them to kings. The Saxons 


were alſo a free people, and a law unto themſelves : ſaving only that theſe, as well as the 
Britains, paid a profound reſpect and reverence to their prieſts. The Conqueror ſtooped under 
the law of a Saxon king, and became a king by leave; wiſely foreſeeing, that a title gotten by 
election is more certain than that which is gotten by power. William Rufus was happy in the 
fear or favour of the people, for he had nothing elſe to make room for his riſing. Henry the 
Firſt bound himſelf, by capitulation to be juſt, that he might be great; and the people to 
ſubmit to juſtice, that they might be free. K. Stephen was a vapour mounted up by the 
clergy ; toſſed by tempeſts for a time, and at length falling. Henry the Second's title was by 
compact made between the lords, King Stephen, and himſelf ; all being then ready to try the 


right by the ſword to that to which none of them had any right at all, at that time, but by the 


favour of the people. Richard the Firſt's entrance. was upon an election made in his father's 


time. John was choſen hand over head, and fo ruled: though the king muſt be thought ſober, 
the man was mad. Henry the Third was the firſt precedent of conſcience, in point of ſuc- 
ceſſion by inheritance ; the people cloſing about this ſpark, in hopes it might bring forth a 


flame whereby to warm themſelves in ſtormy weather. Edward the Firſt contended for arbitrary 


power in England: but our good old enemies, the Scots, by Divine Providence, ſuddenly 


croſſed his way. Edward the Second was made a monument of God's revenge upon inordinate 
deſires in a king, and of the Engliſh people enraged : not long ſurviving his demiſe, he died a 


death meet to be for ever blotted out of the thoughts of all ſubjects, but to be had in ever- 


laſting remembrance of all kings. Edward the Third, after fifty years reign, died in his 


minority, under the rule of a woman of none of the beſt fame. Richard the Second retained 
a tincture of the light inconſtancy of his mother, and the luxuriouſneſs of his great grandfather; 
and running his [Edw. II.] courſe, came to his end. Henry the Fourth was an unhappy con- 


fident man, that durſt undertake more than he would, did more than he ought, and was ſuc- 


ceſsful in what he did; yet never attained his end, to be ſure of his crown and quiet of mind. 
Henry the Fifth was bold enough to out- face ſmall doubts in point of ſucceſſion; for he could, 
for a need, out- face common civility itſelf. Henry the Sixth entered the throne in his mother's 
lap: a ſad preſage of what followed; for many men think that he was in a lap all his days. 
Edward the Fourth came in by the people, though he endeavoured to ſupport himſelf by 
foreign dependencies. Edward the Fifth was the materia prima of a king, and lived only long 
enough to be inrolled among the reſt, Richard the Third proceeded from a protector to an 
ulurper, and thence to a tyrant; a ſcourge to the whole nation, eſpecially the nobility ; an 
inſtrument of God's revenge upon himſelf; a man made up of clay and blood; living not 
loved, and dying unlamented. Henry the Seventh was a. cunning man, rather than a wiſe 


(1) Firſt part, from the firſt times to the reign of Ed. 3. 4to. Lond. 1647, Second Part, to the end of Q. Eliz. 
Ibid. 4to. 1651. Both reprinted in fol. Lond. 1695. | cs | 
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Engliſh king : and though he died rich, yet is he ſince grown into debt to the penmen of his 
ſtory, that by their own excellency have rendered him a better king than he was. Henry the 
Eighth knew neither faithful ſervant, counſellor, nor wife; but ſtruck at all that ſtood in his 
way. Edward the Sixth was every way tender ; born and ſupported by extraordinary means, 
which could never make his days many, or his reign long. Queen Mary lived an uncomftortable 
life; ſhaped a bloody reign, and had but a dim conclunon, Queen Elizabeth was begotten in 
a heat againſt Rome; wherein alſo ſhe was born and trained up by her father and brother's 
order, and ſaw enough in her ſiſter's courſe to confirm her therein.“ This is the ſum and ſub- 


ſtance of this admired book; which, with its author, I ſhall leave to the reader's due correction, 
and proceed, 5 
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PANT 
III. 


07 Ads, Ordinances, Journals, &c. of the two Houſes of Parliament. 


| Collection of the laws before Magna Charta was made by Sir H. Spelman; and is now 

amongſt the many choice MSS. in Bodley's Library, It bears the title of (1) Codex 
Legum Veterum & Statutorum Regni Angliz, quæ ab ingreſſu Gulielmi, uſque ad Annum 
Nonum Henrici Tertii edita ſunt; hoc eſt, ante Primum Statutum omnium Impreſſorum in 


Laws be- 
fore Mag- 


na Char- 
ta. c 


Libris Juridicis. All theſe have been a good while ſcattered and diſperſed in our printed books. 


We have a pretendedly exact copy of the conqueror's in their original French language, 
together with a Latin tranſlation, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Selden (2); and afterwards by (3) 
Sir Roger Twiſden and Sir H. Spelman (4); who only tranſcribed them from the former. 
The old chronicle of Litchfield (out of which Seldon had one of his copies) gives this. 
account of the firſt enacting of theſe laws. Anno Gulielmus regni ſui quarto apud Londonias 
conſilio baronum ſuorum fecit ſummoniri per univerſos Angliæ comitatus omnes nobiles, ſapientes, 
& ſua lege eruditos, ut corum leges & conſueludines audiret. Et licet idem Rex MWillielmus leg es 
Norſolkiæ & Suffolkie, Grantbrigiæ & Deiræ (ubi quandam maxima pars Danorum & Norewegi- 
enſium inhabitabant) prius magis approbaverat, & eas per totum regnum obſervari præceperat, pro eb 
quod omnes anteceſſcres ejus, & fere omnes barones Normanniæ, Norwegienſes entiliſſent, & quod de 
Nerwegia olim veniſſens; poſtea, ad preces communitatis Anglorum, Rex adquievit ; qui deprecati ſunt 
quatenus permitteret ſibi leges proprias & conſuetudines antiquas habere, in quibus vixerant patres 
eorum, & epſi in eis nati & nutriti ſunt, ſcilicet leges ſantii R. Edwardi, &c. 
In this chronicle, as likewiſe in the French tranſcript, which Ingulphus brought to Croy- 
land in the laſt year of that king's reign, the number of theſe laws are fifty; and they contain 
ſeveral Norman and Feudal cuſtoms, which could not be borrowed from any conſtitutions 
purely Saxon. To theſe there are added one and twenty other decrees, which (in the Red Book of 
the Exchequer) are given by way of charter, the form obſerved by the conquerors immediate 
ſucceſſors; the thirteenth whereof is in theſe words: Hoc quoque præcipimus, ut omnes habeant 


& teneant leges Edwardi regis in omnibus rebus, aductis iis quas conſtituimus ad utilitatem An- 


glorum. This was well noted by Gervaſe of Tilbury, who (in his dialogue (5) De Scaccario) 
gives this very account of them: Quaſdam reprobavit, quaſdam autem approbans illis tranſma- 
rinas neuſtriæ leges, quæ ad regni pacem tuendam efficaciſſime videbantur, adjecit. Beſides theſe, 
Mr. Selden has likewiſe collected ſome other ſcattered edicts of his out of our Engliſh hiſtorians, 
and publiſhed them together in his (6) Epinomis; a treatiſe, wherein. he has done the ſame 


(1) Vid. Præfat. a2 Reliq. Spelman, (2) In Spicileg. ad Eadmer. (z) Addit. ad Guil. Lambardi. Archaion, 


ab Abr. Wheloco Edit. 1644. p. 159, &c. (4) Cuncil, Brit. Vol, II. (5) Vid, I. Seld.. Notas ad Forteſc, 
cap.- 17. (6), Fol. Lond. 1083. cap. 4s | | | 
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PART thing for his ſix immediate ſucceſſors, in ſo many ſeveral chapters, and was intended by its 


learned author for a ſupplementary introduction to the books of our ſtatute laws, We have no 


TOY perfect laws of William the Second's eſtabliſhment ; and thoſe broken fragments, which the 


Magna 
Charta. 


Epinomis brings out of Malmeſbury and Polydore Virgil, are preſumed only, but not pro- 
ved, to be of his enacting. They that expound Polydore's words of (7) Vedtigal unius Anni, 
to prove that this king ſet up the legal claim of firſt fruits, upon the vacancies of biſhopricks 


and monaſteries, are manifeſtly miſtaken; ſince the hiſtorian, in that place, intimates only that 


the temporalities of ſuch vacant dignities might as well be enjoyed by the king, as the 
juriſdiction by the archbiſhop of the province. Some of the interpolations in the latter copy of 
his father's laws appear to have been compoſed even after the demiſe of this king, and others 
look ſomewhat like the edicts of this reign; but the main of thoſe additions being taken out 
of the Saxon laws, as well as the ſounder and more ancient part of the text itſelf, it is uncertain 
whether of the Williams we ought to aſcribe them to, or whether indeed they belong rightly to 
either of them. Thoſe that bear (8) the name of Henry the Firſt, have been publiſhed (out 


of three ſeveral manuſcripts) by Sir Roger Twiſden, together with thoſe of his father already 
mentioned: but, as the learned publiſher himſelf (9) obſerves, they have had ſome late hand 
in modelling them into the form they now carry. They expreſsly quote Pope Gregory's decretal ; 
which was not compiled by Gratian till near twenty years after the death of this king. There 
were two other MS. copies, in the libraries of Sir R. Cotton and Sir H, Spelman, which ſeem 
not to have come to Sir Roger's knowledge; though it is ſufficiently (10) plain, they might 


have been of great uſe to him. I do not think that ever theſe would have helped us to a truly 
correct edition of them, ſince they are likewiſe acknowledged to be miſerably corrupted; but 
they would certainly have helped to make the jumble a little leſs confuſed than now it appears 
to be. Meric Caſaubon (11) aſſures us, that Mr, Somner took good pains with the edition 


of theſe laws; having written upon it, Animadverſiones uberes & dodtas, cum Gloſſario utiliſſimo. 


I gueſs the larger of thoſe two gloſſaries, which we now have in the Appendix to them, 
might be of his compoſure ; the other ancient and imperfect one being all that Sir Rogcr 
himſelf pretends to have given us; though a (12) learned perſon will not be perſuaded but 


there muſt be ſomewhere a more accurate, and much larger work of his on this ſubject, 


which has not yet ſeen the light. The matters of theſe laws are chiefly on the crown-fide; the 


regulation of the Common-pleas being the buſineſs of ſome following reigns. That King Ste- 


phen forbad the uſage of the civil law, is atteſted by the famous Frier (13) Bacon, who gives 


this account of the matter, Rex guidam Angliz Stephanus allatis legibus Italiæ in Angliam, pub- 


lico edicto prohibuit, ne ab aliquo retinerentur : And J. Saliſburienfis (a little more particularly) 


tells us, that theſe were laws, (14) quas in Britanniam, domus venerabilis patris Theoba!di Bri- 


tanniarum primatis aſciverat. But veither of theſe ſpeak any thing of his giving his ſubjects 
any others in their ſtead. Henry the Second contented himſelf with the confirmation of the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor and William the Firſt, which he is (15) ſaid to have done 
by the ſpecial advice of his chief juſtice R. Glanvil. | 

In the front of all our printed ſtatutes we have always the great charter, which (being 
frequently granted and confirmed by aflent and authority of parliament) is by (16) Lit- 


tleton rightly called Le Statute de Magna Charta. Others have ſtiled it Charta Libertatum 


Regni, Communis Libertas and Le Chartre des Franchiſes ; and the reaſon aſſigned for its 


being named Magna, 1s, becauſe of the (17) great weightineſs and weighty greatneſs of the 


matter contained in it. It was firſt granted in form by King (18) John, and enlargee by (19) 


Henry the Third; who afterwards, at the inſtigation of his chief juſtice, Hubert de Purgo, 


(7) Hiſt. Angl. hb. 10. p. 168. (8) Vid. Tit. of Hon. p. 518. (9) Not. ad p. 179. (10) Vid Spel. 
.Gloff. in Voce, Flemenfirma, Hanteſſa, Herthohertreingrevet, Lafordſwic & Pudhebec. (11) De quat. Ling. p. 
141, (12) W. Kennet. in Vit. Somneri, p. 32. (13) In Compend. Theolog. cit. in Not ad Forteſc. cap. 23. 
(14) Le Nugis Curial. lib. 8. cap. 22. (15) R. Hoveden Hiſt. Hen. II. p. 600. (16) Tenures, lib. 2. cap. 4. 
§ 108. (17) Coke's Initit, lib. 2, cap. 3. (18) Anno Regni 17. (19) Anno Reg. g. | 


cancelled 
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cancelled it, upon pretence that he was under age when he granted it, It has fince been con- 
firmed by (20) many acts of parliament, and declared by our judges to be the chief part of 
the common law of England; and we are told, that the ſaid Hubert, together with the two in- 
famous Spencers, in Edward the Second's time, came to an unhappy end by continuing his raſh 
counſels (1) En contre la forma de la grand chartre. It is in this latter (of Hen, III.) that the 
various feudal cuſtoms and ſervices of wardſhip, marriage, &c. are firſt drawn into a formal 
law; which probably gave (2) occaſion to R. Higden to aſſert, that this ſhare of the common 
law was introduced by that king. The (3) ſecond part of Sir Edward Coke's Inſtitutes gives 
us Magna Charta, and ſeveral other ſelect ſtatutes in the origional languages wherein they 
were firſt enacted, much more correctly than we have them in any other printed copies. Upon: 
theſe he continually gives us his own commentaries, very full of excellent learning ; wherein he 
ſhews how the common law ſtood before the making of ſuch ſtatutes, whether they are 
introductory of any new law, or only declaratory of the old; what were the cauſes: 
and ends of their being enacted, what branches of them are now altered or repealed, &e. 
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Sir Henry Splelman (4) has alſo an elaborate diſcourſe upon this famous charter, which he is 


pleaſed to call, Auguſtiſſimum Libertatum Anglicarum Diploma & ſacra Anchora. Some 
have imagined, that this, and the like expreſſious on that head, with ſome of the ſame face 
that follow elſewhere, might occaſion the delay of (5) publithing the ſecond part of his gloſ- 
ſary, the firſt being ſent to the preſs at a time (6) when prerogative ran high, and the liber- 
ties of the people were not to be mentioned, In the whole hiſtory which he gives us of its 
original, growth, and perfection, he has not obſerved (what is noted by another (7) learned 
perſon) that we have not one true copy of this ineſtimable piece, notwithſtanding all the 
blood that has been ſhed in its defence. In the common prints, and even in Sir Edward 
Cooke's.own copy, the. witneſſes are B. Cantuarienſi Archiepiſcopo, F. Londinenfi Epiſcopo, 
& c. Anno regni noſtri nono, Whereas it is certain, that Boniface was not Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury before the 27th of Henry the Third; nor was there any ſuch man as E. Biſhop of 
London, all the while that he was primate. That moſt of our copies are corrupted and abuſed, 
is what J can eaſily believe; but, that there ſhould not be ſo much as one ſound one in the whole 
pack, looks like an aſſertion too bold and general. Copies were ſent to the ſeveral (8) 
archbiſhops and biſhops of the realm, to be preſerved in their regiſtries; and there was hardly 


a monaſtery in the kingdom without one or more of them. It is hard to affirm, that all theſe 


were plundered and ſpoiled ; though it is certain their copiers were extremely careleſs in giving 


the proper names of witneſſes, &c, In a very old one, that has fallen into my hands, King 


Henry's charter ends Hiis teſtibus, Bonifacio Cant. Archiep. &c. Dat. apud Weſtmon, IX. 
Die Februar. anno. regni noſtri nono. And King Edward's confirmation does alſo conclude 
very differently from what we have in the print, Hiis teſt. Roberto Cantuar. Archiep.. 
&c, Datum per manum noſtram apud Weſtmon. xviti, die Maii, anno regni noſtri xxviii. In' 
ſeveral manuſcripts, and in Tottels edition in print, the cuſtoms of Kent are annexed, being 


certain privileges and tenures peculiar to that county. The epilogue of them ſays, they are 


ſuch (que furent devaunt le conqueſt, een le conqueſt) as were in uſe before and at the conqueſt ;. 
and Mr. Lambard (9) met 8785 one copy of them which ſays they were allowes en eire John 
de Berwike, e ſes compagnions, juſtices en eire en Kent le 21. an le roy Ed. Fitz le Roy Henrie. 


The ſame learned antiquary has given us an explanatory comment on theſe cuſtoms ; wherein: 


| ſeveral inſtances are given of the difference of antient gavelkind from common-law tenures. 
Our acts of parliament give often ſuch fair hints of the humours moſt prevailing at the time 
of their being enacted, as that many parts of our hiſtory may be recovered from them; eſpe- 


cially if compared with the writers, either in divinity or morality, about the ſame date. Thus, 


for example, the (10) ſtatute againſt multiplication. of metals, diſcovers ſomewhat of the 


(20) 25 Ed. 1. and 31. Acts following. (1) Proœm. ad. Inſtit. par, 2. (z) Vid. Reliq. Spelm. p. 30. 
(3) Fit. LOT 1662, &c. (4) In Gloſſ. Voce M. Charta. (5) Sce his Life by Mr. Gibſon, p. 6. (6) A. D. 
1626, (7) Dr. Tho. Gale, Prefat ad Angl. Scrip. p. 5. (8) Proem, ad Inſtit, par, 2. 49) Peramb. of 
Kent, Edit, 1596, pag. 570. (10) 5 Hen, 4. cap. 4. | 
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Y a R T ruinous fancy (which had then ſeized moſt of our nobility) of trying chymical concluſions for 
II. the attainment of the philoſopher's ſtone.; and he that reads Chaucer's Tale of the Canon's 
| Yeoman, penned about the ſame time, will have a farther view of the faſhionable vanity of 
$ | thoſe days. Thus likewiſe from the ſtatute of (11) Malbridge, ſome have taken the great 
| epocha of our preſent Engliſh government; (12) affirming that it was then that (to uſe Livy's ex- 
| preſſion) the Imperia Legum began to prevail in our land, the confuſions of abſolute and arbitrary 
| tyranny being utterly aboliſhed and laid afide. Amongſt our printed ſtatute books, the moſt 
= - | antient ones are of chief uſe and authority; giving a juſt account of {ome laws which (bein 
no loſt from among the records) had otherwiſe periſhed, and very often a more faithful one 
than the books of latter editions. For inſtance, the ſtatute (13) of felony for ſtealing a falcon 
| (in the laſt editions) has the words lanneret, or any other hawk; and. ſome old copies in ma- 
| nuſcript have Lanyret, auſtor ou autor falcon: Whereas the true reading is, that of the oldeſt 
| prints, Lanyret ou auter falcon; omitting the word auſtor (or gos-hawk) which the enactors 
of that law never thought of, and not uſing ſo general a term as any other hawk, which likewiſe 
| goes beyond their intention. To enlarge the ſtock of their laws, in times wherein the remains 
| are not numerous, the firſt compilers of theſe books have amafled proclamations, writs, &c. all 
| under the general name of laws. Thus the ſtatute, as they call it, of (14) circumſpecte agatis, 
is more properly a writ to the judges : the like may be ſaid of that (15) of Carlifle, and that 
(16) of Fines is more like a rule of court, that (17) of wards and relief no more than a 
: marginal note on ſome old book of entries, &c. R. Pinſon's (18) edition of the Antiqua 
Statuta is acknowledged to come after two or three former impreſſions and yet what a 
wretched confuſion runs through the whole work ? Several of the conſtitutions of Henry the 
Third (as De Anno Biſſextili, Affiſa Panis, &c.) are jumbled and miſplaced, fo as to follow 
after others of Edward the Firſt's enacting; and ſeveral of Edward the Second's (De Præ- 
rogativa Regis, and modus faciendi hominium) are likewiſe followed by ſome of that king's 
fathers and grandfathers, The putting of 8 notes to the ſtatutes at large, was firſt begun 
by Will. Raſtal, who (19) collected all in force from Magna Charta to the fourth year of 
Philip and Mary; and his continuer (20) carried them to the forty-third of Queen Elizabeth. 
Soon after, Ferd. Pulton publiſhed his collection (1) of ſtatutes, repealed as well as unrepealed; 
and (2) afterwards gave the ſame more ſerviceably (with good. uſetul marginal notes) down to 
the ſixteenth of King James the Firſt. Theſe have fince been continued by Manby, Keeble, 
*&c, Pulton's comparing of the ſtatutes of the firſt ten kings, (from the ninth year of Henry 
the Third, to the ſecond of Richard the Third) with the original records in Latin, or French, 
his examining of the reſt, his references, abſtracts of private acts, Ic. are performances which 
have highly obliged the publick ; but are till capable of farther improvements than our late 
publiſhers have thought fit to beſtow on them. In comparing theſe editions with the MS, rolls 
of parliament, we may obſerve, 1. Divers acts in print that are not in the roll, 2. Many in 
the rolls never yet printed. 3. Divers clauſes omitted in the print, which occur in the rolls. 
4. Many conſiderable variations, eſpecially in qualifying bitter reflections on the Pope's uſur- 
pations. 5. Some ſtatutes pretended to be enacted, and afterwards diſ-athrmed, and yet 
printed. 6. Whole parliaments omitted, wherein were many notable matters tranſacted. 
7. Whole parliaments repealed and made void by ſubſequents. Theſe differences were long 
ſince (3) obſerved, and a great many inſtances given. upon every particular head; and yet I do 
| not find that care is taken to have them rectified. The common placing of our ſtatute laws is 
certainly of great and neceſſary uſe; eſpecially ſince they grew up to that vaſt bulk wherein we 
| now have them. But when theſe methodical abſtracts are publiſhed, it is requiſite that a more 
| | | than ordinary care be taken in examining the numeral quotations, and ſhort references; 
| otherwiſe the miſtakes, into which the reader may be led, are unſpeakable and endleſs, The 
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| | | A. D. 1267. 62 Hen. 3. (12) Vid. D. R. Twiſden, Præfat. ad LL. Will. & Hen, 1, pag. 158. 
| ; 9 Ed. z. —.— i (14) 13 Ed. 1. (15) 15 Ed. 2. ; (16) 18 Ed. 1. (17) 28 Ed. 1. (18) 12mo. 
| Lond. 1527. (19) Fol. Lond. 1559. (20). Fol Ibid, 1603. (1) Fol. Lond, 1608, (2) Fol, Ibid. 1618. 
| (3) Inſtit. Par, 4. Cap. 1. P. 50, &c. | 5 | 
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firſt (19) abridgment of this kind that IJ have ſeen, was made by F. Pulton; who drew it up PART 


in an alphabetical order, and, intending it only for the ſervice of juſtices of the peace; took. 
notice only of penal ſtatutes. He was followed and enlarged' by Edm; Wingate; whoſe 
book has been often very careleſsly reprinted. In the laſt impreſſion (20) the falſe references are 


ſaid to be rectified; and the whole ſo accurately reviſed, that there is no hazard of a man's 
being miſled and impoſed on- 


Our printed laws, it appears, W 


III. 


ill not afford an hiſtorian full ſatisfaction in the particulars they Rolls of 
treat on; and therefore truth as well as curioſity will neceſſarily invite him to conſult the original parlia- 


records, whereof theſe are often very faulty copies. Before the uſe of printing, and till the reign ment. 


of Henry the Seventh, our ſtatutes were all engroſſed in parchment, and by virtue of the king's 
writ to that purpoſe, proclaimed openly in every county: a method which was undoubtedly of 
excellent advantage to the ſubject, and what ſome of our (1) greateſt men of the law have thought 
worthy to be reſtored. About the time that this advice was offered, it was (2) obſerved, that 
we had then had near three hundred ſeſſiois of parliament ſince the conqueſt, in each whereof 


divers acts had been paſſed; and that of theſe a conſiderable number had never yet appeared in 


print. The reader's zeal will perhaps be the better quickened, if we 


give him one or two of 
the many inſtances that might be afforded him in this particular. Know therefore, that there is 


(3) one dormant ſtatute of this kind, wherein ſuch eccleſiaſtical livings as paid tenths to the 


pope, were exempted from paying them to the king; with a proviſo, that the acquired poſſeſſions 


afterwards ſhould be chargeable to the king, and not to the pope. There is (4) another act in 
the rolls againſt corruption in judges, and other of the king's officers; which was omitted by 
_ thoſe that made collections for the publick, becaufe they found on its margin reſpectuatur per 


dominum principem & concilium. This ſtatate, as appears from (5) Sir Edward Coke's publiſhed - 
copy of it, has its Je roy le voet: and the marginal note is only one of the many frolicks of the 


prince, afterwards- Henry the Fifth, who alſo put a like reſpectuatur upon another act of the ſame 
parliament touching the regulation of attornies. In theſe rolls we have likewiſe a great many 
deciſions of difficult points in law; which: were frequently, in former times, referred to the de- 
termination of this ſupreme court by the inferior ones of both benches. In theſe, as in our 
modern reports we have not only the final reſolution and judgment of the court, but alſo the 
reaſons and cauſes of the ſame. 

as were to be had in the Tower of London, from the reign. of Edward the Second, to that of 
Richard the Third, was made by Sir Robert Cotton, and publiſhed by (6) Will. Prynne; who, 


in his Preface, gives an account, how moſt of thoſe that were older than the times of Edward 
the Third, came to be loſt. Some few, he ſays, he did meet with of an older date; which 

ſeemed to have been overlooked by that great man, whoſe work he here ſends abroad with ſome - 
garniſhings, as an Index, marginal Notes, &e. of his own. Amongſt thoſe that are thus omitted, 


he reckons the rolls of the 5. 8. 9. and 19th years of Edward the Second; the ſtatute-roll of 


Henry the Third, Edward the Firſt:and Second; a- parchment-book of ſome pleas in parliament 


during the reigns of the two firſt Edwards; and laſtly, a few bundles of petitions in the parlia- 


ments of the fixth year of Edward the Firſt, and the four firſt years of Edward the Third. He 


informs us likewiſe, that in the clauſe, patent, charter and fine, rolls of King John, Henry the 


Third, Edward the Firſt and Second, he found ſome writs of ſummons: together with ſeveral 


ſhort memorials of acts and ordinances; aids, ſubſidies, diſmes and quindiſmes, granted in the 


parliaments of thoſe reigns. The rolls themſelves, whence theſe abſtracts were taken; are now 


quite periſhed and gone: which he probably ſuppoſes to have happened either through the neg- 
ligence of thoſe that were entruſted with the keeping of the records, or the iniquity of the 
times, during the long continuance of our civil wars betwixt the king and barons, and, afterwards, 
between the two houſes of York and Lancaſter.. In theſe confuſions it was natural for the 


prevailing parties, by themſelves or their agents, to ſuppreſs or embezzle all ſuch records as 


(19) Quar. Lond. by Chr. Barker the Queen's Printer. (20) Octavo, Lond. 1689. (1)  Inſtit, par. 2. 
pag. 526. (2) Inſtit. par, 1. lib, 2, cap. 10. (3) 18 Ed. 3. (4) 11 Hen. 4. (5) Inſtit. par. 3. cap. 101. 
(06) Fol. Lond. 1657. | | 
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An exact abridgment of as many of the parliamentary records 


made. 
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made againſt their reſpective titles and intereſts; and the great liberty, he thinks, that has been 
fince taken by the king's attornies, and other officers, in calling for the remains of ſuch a ſpoil, 
without a due care of returning them, when their occaſions were anſwered, . has abundantly 
encreaſed the damage. The beſt and only ſupply, he obſerves, which 1s now to be had of 
theſe defects, is from ſuch fragments as are to be found in our later records and ancient hiſtorians; 
eſpecially in M. Paris, Weſtminſter, Malmeſbury, Huntingdon and Hoveden, who frequently 
regiſter the parliamentary proceedings and tranſactions within the ſeveral limits of their hiſtories. 


Let me add, if the future changes to which all human affairs are liable, ſhall hereafter expoſe 


-Ordinan- 
ces. 


Journals. 


theſe to new loſſes and embezzlements, there is a fair tranſcript to be had of them, from the firſt 
year of Edward the Third, to the forty third of Queen Elizabeth, in (7) Cotton's library; 
where there are alſo (8) two volumes of Indices to the Tower Records, the one whereof commences 
at the third of King John, ending at the fifty firſt of Edward the Third, and the other begins 
at the firſt of Richard the Second, and continues to the twenty third of Edward the Fourth. 

An Ordinance of parliament is commonly diſtinguiſhed from an Act; foraſmuch as the latter 
can only be made by the king, and a threefold conſent of the eſtates; whereas the former is 
ordained with one or two of them: ſo that, when the clergy is omitted, whatever paſſes by the 
king, the lords temporal and commons, is no more than an ordinance. For this opinion (9) 
Sir Edward Coke cites a great many rolls of parliament and other authorities : and, for farther 
ſatisfaction, the reader may have recourſe to a treatiſe, publiſhed (10) about twenty years ago, 
concerning ſtatutes and acts of parliament, and the expoſition, It is ſaid to have been written 
by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, the famous Lord Chancellor of England, and of the univerſity of 
Oxford, in Queen Elizabeth's time: but ſome (11) have doubted whether that great name 


were not unjuſtly uſurped, for the convenience of the ſtationer, and to procure a more ready 


{ale of the book. . 
The laſt fort of parliamentary records are the journals of the lords and commons; wherein 


every day's vote that paſſes is carefully regiſtered by the clerks of the ſeveral houſes. I call 


theſe Records, upon very juſt grounds; fince the (12) law itſelf has declared that of the houſe 


of commons to be ſo. A compleat Journal of the Tranſactions of both Houſes, from the firſt 


Modus te- 


nendi Par- 
l amen- 
tum. 


Year of Henry the Eighth to the ſeventh of Edward the Sixth, was drawn up by Rob. Bowyer, 
who was ſworn clerk of the parliaments, A. D. 1609, and is now in (13) Cotton's Library. 
But the ſureſt fountain, whence theſe authorities are to be derived, is that of the original records 
themſelves in the Tower and the Parliament-office. 

The true primitive conſtitution of our parliaments is by ſome fancied to be beſt learned from 
an old treatife bearing this long title: (14) Modus quomodo Parhamentum Regis Angliæ & 
Anglorum ſuorum tenebatur temporibus Regis Edwardi filii R. Ethelredi; qui modus recitatus 
fuit per diſcretiores Regni coram Willielmo Duce Normanniz, Conqueſtore & Rege Angliæ, 
ipſo Conqueſtore hoc precipiente, & per ipſum approbatus, & ſuis temporibus & temporibus 


\ Succeflorum ſuorum Regum Angliæ uſitatus. Some great (15) men I ſay, have confidently 


believed this whole ſtory, and roundly affirmed, that the book was preſented, in the very manner 


here mentioned, to the conqueror; who not only approved it, but held a parliament purſuant 


to its directions. It was afterwards they ſay, tranſcribed in a parchment-roll, and ſent into 
Ireland by Henry the Second; and exemplified, by the advice of Sir John Talbot, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the Privy-Council of that kingdom, in the fixth year of Henry the Fourth. It 
appears alſo that it was peruſed by the compilers of the ſtatute of Magna Charta; who have 
ſtated the relief of earldoms, baronies, and knight's-fees, according to the proportions in this 
very modus. It is pity that all this ſhould be a miſtake. And yet (16) Mr. Selden very reaſon. 
ably argues, that this venerable monument cannot be older than the reign of Edward the Third; 
and that the whole is An impoſture of ſome bold fancy.” This he proves from the terms of 


(7) Vol. 16. Titus, E. F. (8) Ibid, Titus, C. 2, 3. (o) Inſtit. par. 4. cap. 1. pag. 2 A (10) Octavo. Lond. 1677. 


| (11) Vid. Ath. Oxon. lib. 1. pag. 223. (12) St. 6. Hen. 8. cap. 16. (13) Tiberius, D. 1. (14) Bibl. Cot, Nero, 


cap. 1. (15) Vid. Inſtit. Par, 4. cap. 1. pag. 2. (16) Tit, of Hon. pag. 610, 611, 612, &e. 


Juſticiæ 
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Juſticiæ de Banco, Capitalis Juſticiarius, Comes Seneſchallus, Comes Mareſchallus, &c. which bare 
date ſome ages after the coming in of the Normans; nor could he ever meet with any copy of 
it, and he had ſeen ſeveral, that carried an older face. There never was any ſuch rule obſerved 
in making of earldoms and baronies, out of ſo many knights fees, as is there pretended: for 
ſeveral earldoms, in the times it refers to, conſiſted of more than twenty ſuch fees, and ſeveral 
baronies of leſs than thirteen. The author is alſo miſtaken, in gueſſing at ſuch uſages and cuſtoms 
as indeed never prevailed in either houſe of parliament: as when he repreſents the archbiſhops 
and biſhops of the two provinces, as placed on the king's right and left hand; the equalling of 
barons of the Cinque-ports with barons of the kingdom, &c. How pleadings uſed to be ma- 
naged in this ſupreme court of the realm, in what manner judgment was given, how petitions 
were brought in, and in what forms ſtatutes and other parliamentary conſtitutions were anciently 
drawn, may be ſeen at large in W. (17) Ryley's Placita Parliamentaria; in which we have 
judgments upon ſuch pleadings in the parliament of Edward the Firſt and Edward the Second. 
To theſe there is added an Appendix of Statutes, Ordinances and other Records, whereby the 
author would prove the homage heretofore paid by the kings of Scotland to ours, to be, as many 
other writers, both before and after him, have endeavoured to do, for their whole realm; and 
not ſolely for the Engliſh counties which they held in fee. Out of W. Prynne's grand Store- 
houſe of Collections, we had what he was pleaſed to call the (18) firſt part of the hiſtory of the 
ancient councils and parliaments of England, from the year 673, to the beginning of Henry 
the Third's reign; which was (19) afterwards transformed into A ſeaſonable, legal, and hiſtorical 
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Vindication of the good old fundamental Liberties, Rights, Laws, and Government of all Engliſh | 


Freemen: and this, with a ſecond part to the ſame tune, was feprinted the year following. 
A great many more writers have treated on this ſubject, ſome whereof are not worth the naming. 

The Preface to Nath. Bacon's Diſcourſe on the Engliſh Government, formerly mentioned, is 
an anſwer to a treatiſe endeavouring to prove, that the lords were the only parliament before 
the thirteenth century: but his concluſion ſhews, that he could not be an impartial writer in 
the cauſe: If ſometimes,” ſays he, © a parliament of lords only may be againſt the king, and 
ſo without king or people; as in the caſe between Stephen and Maud the empreſs, and the 
caſe of King John; poſſibly it may be thought as rational for the commons in after ages to hold 
a parliament without king, or houſe of lords; and then all the opponent's labour is to little 
purpoſe,” The debate has been lately reaſſumed, and managed on both fides with leſs virulence 


Houſe of 


Com- 
mons. 


and better manners. The chief aſſerters of the antiquity of the commons, are Mr. Petyt in 


his (20) Ancient Right of the Commons of England, and Mr. Atwood in his Jani Anglorum 
facies (1) nova; who are both amply taken to taſk by the induſtrious and learned (2) Dr. 
Robert Brady, the king's profeſſor of phyſick at Cambridge, and ſometime a repreſentative of 
that univerſity in parliament. Againſt Mr. Petyt he takes upon him to prove expreſsly, 1. That 


the Commons of England, repreſented by knights, citizens and burgeſſes in parliament, were 


not introduced, nor were one of the three eſtates, before the 49th year of Henry the Third; 
and, 2, That if they were any way repreſented in thoſe great councils, before that time, it was 
by the tenentes in capite, His controverſy with the other gentleman, the New Face-maker, as 
he calls him, is bottomed upon King John's Charter; which, his adverſary ſays, does abundantly 
prove, that all cities, burghs, and freeholders, were conſtituent parts of the common council 
of the kingdom: whereas, ſays he, it only intimates, that all theſe had anciently their free 
cuſtoms, and local uſages, which are here confirmed. In both theſe diſcourſes the doctor ſhews 
himſelf to be very converſant and well ſkilled in our Engliſh records, which we have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe are fairly and faithfully cited: and whether the inferences that he 
draws from them are juſt and reaſonable, his readers muſt judge. He ſeems to have been as 
ſolicitous as we can well deſire an author to be, to give us all due ſatisfaction in this particular: 
c“ Before the uſe of theſe records, I conſidered,” fays he, „again and again, whether I might 
not be miſtaken in their true meaning; and likewiſe confidered all circumſtances, and compared 


| (17) Fol. Lond. 166r, (18) 4to. Lond. 1649. (19) 4to. ibid. 1564. (20) 8vo. Lond. 1680. (1) Vid. Argu- 
ment. Anti-Norman. p. 154, (2) In his Introduction to the old Engliſh Hiſtory, fol. Lond. 1684. | | 
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them with other relations of the ſame time and things, wherever I could find them.” What 
farther care could we poſſibly expect? one would hope, that a work thus cautiouſly carried on, 
might be entirely relied on; and ſo effectually maintain its point, as never to be overthrown : 
and yet an attempt was made to expoſe and run it down, (as an impotent libel againſt the govern- 
ment by king, lords and commons) in a book entitled, (3) Jus Anglorum ab antiquo; in the 
concluſion whereof there is a ſham-ſpeech, pretended to be made upon the doctor's principles; 
which is, indeed, libellous enough upon our Engliſh Government. What ſeemed conſiderable 
in this book, was replied to in an anſwer to (4) Argumentum Anti-Normannicum; a piece 
written, as the doctor gueſſes, by the ſame author in maſquerade. There was another anſwer 
to Mr. Petyt's book, written by (5) Sir William Dugdale: but, as that has leſs in it, than what 
was advanced by Dr. Brady, ſo it ſeems to have been left unfiniſhed, upon the notice the author 
might have of the like undertaking by another hand. I have often wondered that none of theſe 
inquiſitive gentlemen ever mention a Record, in the Norman Saxon Dialect, which was lon 

ſince publiſhed by (6) Mr. Somner, and appears to me to have ſomething very remarkable on 
this ſubject: it bears date the 18th of October, in the forty-ſecond year of Henry the Third, 


and manifeſtly diſtinguiſhes betwixt thoſe members of parliament that were choſen by the king, 


and thoſe that were elected, | pung pzt loandep folk] by the people: which ſeems plainly enough 
to prove, that the latter had their repreſentatives here before the 49th of that king. A reverend 
brother of mine, (Rights, Powers, &c. of Convocation, p. 313) has indeed whiſpered, as loud 
as Bow bell, in my ear, that this is frivolus, and not worth the mentioning; which he would 
needs prove to me out of the Burton Annals. He fays, it is plain from thence, that there was 


a council of four and twenty choſen by the king and the barons; and that ſuch of theſe, as were 


deputed by the latter, are the men here ſpecified : ſo that Le Commune 1n the French record, 
and peloander folk in the Norman Engliſh, both of which, by the way, are originals, fignifies lords, 
and not commons. Very ſtrange, indeed! where it my turn to whiſper, I could tell my good 
friend, that he has turned over two leaves of the annals at once. He quotes p. 412, and 416; 
but as ill luck would have it, the 414 and 415 never came in his ſight: he would there have 
found another committee of lords and commons; the firſt twelve whereof are ſaid to be Jes duze 
ke ſunt eflu par les barons, who are of the ſame degree with their electors. Then follows the 
full liſt of twenty-four, ke ſunt mis per le commun; and half of theſe appear to be commoners, 
in the modern ſenſe of the word. Now, I am not unwilling to believe that Je commun, in this 
place, means the whole parliamentary community or aſſembly, both lords and commons, who, at 
that time, ſate together: and both the matter and form of their oath, which I have here under the 
title of Ceo jura le Commun de Angleterre a Oxenford, confirms me in this opinion. But, to return; 
Sir Henry Spelman's Treatiſe (7) of Parliaments, is ſhort and full, and what ſummarily deter- 
mines all diſputes concerning the ancient conſtitution of theſe auguſt aſſemblies. He ſhews, 
that the meaneſt vaſſals in the kingdom had their repreſentatives, or maſters, in the moſt primi- 
tive councils of the nation, who had a ſufficient power to act for, and conclude them: ſo that 
what theſe ſenators, even before the conqueſt, agreed to, was indiſpenſably and univerſally 


obliging. And truly, if (8) conceſſa d rege, baronibus & populo be right Latin for acts of parlia- 


Lords, 


nient, their original date is very ancient. 


The houſe of lords is, on all hands, agreed to be curia, as well as concilium; the higheſt court 
of judicature in England; from whence no appeal lies, ſave only to a ſucceeding parliament. 


Their rights of judicature, &c. are particularly ſtated and examined in two treatiſes uſuall 


aſcribed to Mr. Selden; though the former is ſuſpected to have been written by Sir Symonds 
D'Ewes: 1. (9) A brief Diſcourſe concerning the Power of Peers, and Commons of Parliament, 
in Point of Judicature; a ſmall pamphlet of two ſheets. 2. (10) Privileges of the Baronage of 
England, when they fit in Parliament. There have indeed often happened debates, even in the 


(3) Suppoſed to be written by Mr. Atwood. Vid. Argument. Anti-Norman. pag. 69. (4) 8vo. Lond. 1682. 
5) MS. in Muſeo Aſhmol. Lit, E. (6) In Dictionar. Anglo-Sax. voce Unnan. (7) Reliq. Spelman. pag. 57, &c. 
(8) Vid. LL. Ed. Confeſſ. cap. 8. (9) 4to. Lond. 1640. (10) 8vo. Lond. 1642. . 
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houſe of peers itſelf, about the rights of the lords ſpiritual, to vote in capital caſes; and the 
merits of the cauſe have been argued by ſeveral perſons of great learning and-acquaintance with 
the antiquities and records of this kingdom. The diſpute was carried ſomewhat higher in the 
year 1660, when the laſt conflict happened betwixt epiſcopacy and preſbytery; and then a (11 

learned Apology was publiſhed by Jer. Stephens Prebendary of Saliſbury, the excellent coad- 
jutor (12) of Sir H. Spelman, in his edition of our ancient councils, Afterwards, when this 
general attack upon the whole order had failed, the argument was confined to the fingle caſe 


before mentioned; and then, in defence of the ſpiritual lords, we had their (13) Honour Aſſerted, 


and the (14) Grand Queſtion concerning the Biſhops Right, &c. the latter whereof was written 


by the learned Dr. Stillingfleet, late Biſhop of Worceſter, who has given us all that the rolls of 
arliament and our ancient hiſtories afforded on that ſubject. Theſe advocates were replied 
upon by the Lord (15) Hollis, in a firſt and ſecond Letter to his Friend; and a couple of 
gentlemen, of the ſame purſuaſion, bore up his train in an Appendix, All that looks new in 
theſe writers, is, in a few words, overthrown by an anonymous author of the (16) Rights of 
Biſhops to Judge in Capital Caſes, &c. | 
Some extraordinary paſſages in the late reign, put our men of law upon an enquiry, not 
much canvaſſed in former times, whether the king could diſpenſe with penal ſtatutes? Sir Edward 
Herbert, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, argued for the diſpenſing power, in his 
(17) Short Account of the Authorities whereon Judgment was given in Sir Edward Hales's Caſe, 
wherein he endeavoured to prove, that every malum prohibitum was diſpenſable; and that our kings 
have uſually diſpenſed with the (18) ſtatute, which provides, that no ſheriff ſhould continue 
above one year; their practice being juſtified by the (19) unanimous opinion of the Judges. 
This Account (20) was examined by W. Atwood a barriſter at law, who undertook to ſhew 
that the authorities, whereon the chief juſtice laboured to excuſe his judgment, were unfairly 
Cited, and as ill applied. Before either of theſe appeared in print, Sir Edward-Atkins, as him- 
ſelf tells us, had compleated his (1) Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of this pretended 
Power; though, having not publiſhed it until he met with the former of them, he added animad- 
verſions upon Sir E. Herbert's book. He proves that a non-obftanze is a purely popiſh invention, 


about the ſame date with the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation : that the ute of it is not warranted 


by preſcription, reaſon, or law; and that our parliaments never expreſsly yielded this point, 


though they have ſometimes prudently waved the diſputing of it. In the (2) trial of the ſeven: 


biſhops there was a freſh occaſion given for the unravelling of this whole matter; and thoſe 


learned perſons who were of council for the prelates, gave us a clear view of whatever our an- 


cient records afforded on that topick. | | 

The great councils of parliament have been always called by a writ of ſummons from the 
king; wherein the ancient (3) words and forms are religiouſly to be attended to, and kept: and 
therefore, becauſe thoſe, in that directed to the counties, required them to ele& duos milites 
gladiis cinfos, an (4) act of parliament was neceſſary to allow. the election of notable eſquires, 
or gentlemen. Whoever defires a full account of theſe matters, may have recourſe to Will, 


Prynne's voluminous (5) Brief Regiſter, or Kalendar of the ſeveral Kinds and Forms of all 
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Parliamentary Writs: or perhaps he may, with more eaſe, and greater advantage, fetch his 


inſtructions from Sir William Dugdale's (6) perfect Copy of all Summons of the N obility to 
the great Councils and Parliaments of this realm, from the 49th of Henry the Third to the 
preſent times; wherein he will alſo find the hke mandates to the clergy and commons, Thoſe 
to the laity ſometimes require them to appear cum equis & armis, ad faciendum ea, &c. and the 
writ directed to the archbiſhops and biſhops, commands, either their own attendance ſingly, or, 
as moſt commonly, that they be accompanied with the priors, archdeacons, and proctors of the 
clergy. The liſts of the nobility, ſummoned in the ſeveral reigns, are highly uſeful; ſhewing 


(11) 8vo. Lond 1660. (12) Vid. Præfat. ad Concil. tom. 1. (13) Fol. pr. 1s. (14) 8vo. pr. 28 6d. (ix) flew 


his Remains, 8vo. pr. 453. (16) 8vo. pr. 1s. 6d. (17) 4to. pr. 6d. (18) 23 Hen. 6. cap. 8. (19) An. 2 Hen. VII. 


(20) 4to. pr. 18. (1) Fol pr. 18. 6d. (2) Fol. pr. 3s. Gd. (3) Inſtit. par, 4. cap. 1, p. 1. (4) St. 23 Hen. VI. 
cap. 15. (5) 4to. pr. 258. (6) Fol, Lond. 1685. . 
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the life-time of their fathers, and by ſuch titles, as in truth, were not yet deſcended upon 
themſelves, &c. As ſoon as the houſes were met, they petitioned the king, that he would 
require the archbiſhops and clergy to pray for the peace and good government of the realm, 
and for a continuance of the good underſtanding betwixt his majeſty and the eſtates of his 


kingdom: and, accordingly, the writ de orando pro rege & regno was common in Edward the 
Third's time. c | 


C H A 8 
Of the Records of the King's Courts at WESTMINSTER, 


FIN HE general name of all thoſe is from the Latin word, recorder : for a record or inroll- 
ment is a memorial of the higheſt nature. Hence they are well defined, (1) memorials 
in rolls of parchment, of the proceedings and acts of a court of juſtice, which has power to 
hold plea, according to the courſe of the common law, of real, or mixt actions, wherein 
the debt or damage amounts to at leaſt forty ſhillings ; which courts of record are created b 
parliament, letters-patent, or preſcription. During the term wherein any judicial a& is done, 
theſe records remain in the breaſt of the court, and alterable as the judges ſhall direct: but 
afterwards they are in the roll, and admit no alteration, averment or proof to the contrary. 
They carry ſo abſolute a verity in our law, that, upon a plea that. there is no ſuch record, it 
is not to be tried by witneſs, jury, or otherwiſe than only by itſelf. The (2) ſtealing, or 
withdrawing, of any record, or parcel thereof, writ, return, panel, proceſs, or warrant of 
attorney in the Chancery, Exchequer, or either bench, is felony, The county- court, hundred- 
court, court-baron, &c. are not courts of record, and therefore the proceedings therein may 
be denied, and tried by jury. Yet we ſhall beg leave to give them the name of records here- 


after; ſince they may be of much more uſe and authority in hiſtory, than at the bar. (3) Mo- 


numenta que nos recorda vocamus, ſunt veritatis & vetuſtatis veſtigia. This deſcription of them, 
in a large, and a more extended tenſe, will beſt agree with our preſent notion and uſe of the 
word : though we ſhall readily allow, that thoſe of the former denomination beſt deſerve the 
name, and-ought to have, what we here give them, the' precedence. So jealous have our 
governors always been, of the exact preſervation of theſe, that we have not only ſevere (4) 
laws againſt either judges or clerks that ſhall be guilty of any falſe entry, razure, &c. but, 
in point of fact, we are aſſured that Juſtice (5) Ingham, in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
paid no leſs than eight hundred marks for a fine; his crime being only this: a poor man was 
fined at 13s. 4d. and the judge, in compaſſion, cauſed the roll to be razed, and made 
68. 8 d. As the Chapel at the Rolls grows full and overſtocked, theſe records are removed, 
by a ſpecial writ to that purpoſe, to the Tower : where, in two ſeveral apartments, they are 
methodically ranked, according to their various kinds and uſes. 1. In Wakefield Tower, we 
have the inrollments of leagues and treaties with foreign princes ; the original laws, as they 
paſſed the royal aſſent; authentic memoirs of our Engliſh atchievements in France, and other 
nations; forms of homage from the kings of Scotland; the eſtabliſhment and laws of Ireland; 
liberties and privileges granted to cities, corporations and private ſubjects ; tenures and ſurveys 
of lands and manors ; inſpeximus of charters and deeds made before, and ſoon after the Norman 
conqueſt ; boundaries of all the foreſts in England, &c. In ſhort we have here, according to 
the petition of the (6) commons in parliament, the perpetual evidence of every man's right, 


(1) Inftit. par. 1. lib. 3. cap . Sect. 438. (2) St. 8 Hen. VI. cap. 12. (3) Inſtit. par. 1. lib. 2. cap. 11. 
Sect. 175. (4) St. 8 Ric. 2. cap. 4. (5) Inſtit. par, 1. lib. 3. cap. 19. (6) 46 Ed. III. Num. 43. f 
| C without 
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(7) © without which no ſtory of the nation can be written or proved.“ 2, In Julius Cæſar's PART 
Chapel, in the White Tower, there is another mighty collection of records; out of which III. 
the indefatigable W. Prynne gathered his four large volumes, Theſe are ſorted into ſeveral 

claſſes, according to the order of each King's reign ; beginning with King John, and ending 

with Richard the Third. Here are alſo a deal of leſſer preſſes and drawers ; with infcriptions 

on the outſide, directing to the different matters in every ſuch ſeveral reign. As, Rot; Parlia- 

ment. Placitorum Coronæ, Placitorum Parliament. Rot. Clauſ. Rot. Brevium, Finium, Inquiſi- 
tionum, Liberationum, Cartarum, Vſchaetriæ, Pat. Rot. Ordinationum. Rot. Franciæ, Scotiz, 
Vaſconiæ, & Almaniæ, Rot. Roman. Fudæorum, Raman, Brangwin, Contrarientium. The laſt 

was ſo called from the barons that joined with the Duke of Lancaſter againſt Edward the 
Second; who, being too great and powerful to be named rebels, had the ſofter name of (8 
Contrarients beſtowed on them. Any of theſe may be ſeen and peruſed by thoſe that have 
occaſion to conſult them ; there being one appointed by the Keeper to attend for that purpoſe, 

eight hours every day in ſummer, and fix in winter; The writs of Iuſpeximus, which repeat to 

us the ordinances, letters-patent, &c. of former kings, have happily preſerved the hiſtory of 

many notable tranſactions, which had otherwiſe periſhed : for example, we ſhould not have 
known that the biſhops and archdeacons were forbidden by William the Conqueror to mix 
juriſdictions with the earl (ſenator, or aldermen of the county) in the hundred, or ſcyre- 
gemots, but for ſuch an (9) Inſpeximus, which we find in the ſecond year of Richard the 
Second ; at which time, it ſeems, ſuch an authentic prohibition was extant and in being. In 

the caſe of Read and Hide (10) a Vidimus was produced under the great ſeal, wherein were 
theſe words: Vidimus quendam Librum in Pergameno, intitulatum Volumen de Copiis Munimentorum, 
ſeu diverſorum geſtorum & aftorum Monaſterii de Abingdon. It was reſolved by the judges, that 
this exemplification ought not to be given in evidence; becauſe that which was exemplified, 
was not of record, nor publick, and in the cuſtody of ſworn officers. It was alſo reſolved, that 
no record, or inrollment of any record, may be exemplified under the great. ſeal: other than 
thoſe of the Court of Chancery, or duly removed thither by Certiorari, &c. and that no exem- 
plification ought to be of a part of any ſuch record, but of the whole. A bench of antiquaries 
would never have been thus nice and ſcrupulous. Tho. Powel's (11) Repertory of Records in 
the Exchequer, and directions for the ſearch of thoſe that are there, as likewiſe in the (12) 
Chancery and Tower, with the accuſtomed fees for ſuch enquiries, will be of ſome uſe to our 
hiſtorian ; as well as to thoſe practitioners in law, for whom they were chiefly intended. 

In the ninth year of Edward the Fourth, it was the declared opinion of all the judges of the 
realm, at a trial in the (13) Exchequer, that all the king's courts have been time out of 
mind; fo that it is not known which is the moſt ancient. I ſhall not now move for the reverſing: 
of this judgment; but ſhall only inform the reader, that he may learn what pleas are triable 

] before each of theſe, and conſequently of what nature their ſeveral records are, from the 
4 writings of ſuch authors as have deſignedly treated of their juriſdiction. W. Lambard's (14) 
N Archaion diſcourſes, after that writer's learned way, of all the ſupreme courts of judicature in 
this kingdom; and has been ſo well liked, as to admit of various editions, with conſiderable 

additions and improvements. The fourth part of (15) Sir Edward Coke's Inſtitutes gives 

likewiſe an account of the inſtitution, rules, juriſdiction, &c. of all the courts in England, 

from the parliament down to a court-baron. The author contefles, that in this work he 

amaſſed together every thing that ſeemed, never ſo remotely, to belong to any of thoſe heads 

under which he had firſt ranked the whole of his matter: ſo that, if there be ſome repetitions 

and tautologies, it is but what uſually happens in the prime draughts of all common-place 

books. His great age, when he came to lick theſe papers over for the preſs, would not admit 

of nicety and exactneſs; and he died before they were publiſhed. In Will. Prynne's (16) 
Animadverſions upon them, a great many miſquotations of records, &c. are noted; and the 


(7) Dr. Chamberlayne's Angl. Not. Edit. 16. p. 229, &c. (8) Vid. Præfat. ad Inſtit. par. 4. pag. 3. (9) Rot. 
par. 1. Ric. 2. m. 12. n. 5. (10) Term. Mich. 10. Jac. 1. Com. Banco. (11) 4to. * 25. (12) 4to. pret. 18. 6d, 
(13) Inſtit. par. 4. cap. 8. (14) 8vo. pret. 18. Od. (15) — 1048, &c. (16) Fol. Lond. 1669, 
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PART learned author is more ſeverely reflected on, than he ought to have been for a poſthumous: 
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work, wherein we know not what injuſtice might be done him by the publiſhers of his Orphan- 
Labours. As the cafe now ſtands with this book, perhaps our firſt enquiries after the hiſtory of 
the laws of this kingdom, ought to begin with the careful reading of Sir Will. Dugdale's (17) 
Origines Juridiciales ; which we ſhall find ſo accurately penned, and with ſo good a mixture of 
learning and judgment, that it will almoſt do the work alone. I cannot give a better view of 
this moſt elaborate treatiſe, than by telling the reader, that it fully anſwers its title-page ; 
giving as complete a hiſtory as it was poſhble for one man to furniſh us with, of the original 
of our Engliſh laws, courts of juſtice, forms of trial, puniſhments in caſes criminal, law- 
writers, grants and ſettlements of eſtates, degree of ſerjeant, inns of court and chancery, Undler 
all theſe heads the collections are many, and the method exact: ſo that we have abundance 
without ſuperfluity; and all we can wiſh for, without the hazard of being cloyed. In the 
concluſion there is a chronology of the lord-chancellors, and Keepers of the great ſeal, lord 
treaſurers, juſtices itinerant, juſtices of the King's Bench and Common-Pleas, barons of the 
Exchequer, maſters of the rolls, king's attorneys, ſolicitors and ſerjeants at law: in which, if 
any thing have eſcaped the ſearch of ſo diligent and curious a writer, the tables are ſo ordered, 
that every reader's additional diſcoveries are quickly marſhalled and tribed under their proper 
columns, Out of theſe and W. Raſtal's Table of Years, were ſtolen the (18) Chronica Juridi- 
cialia; being a chronological table of the chancellors, &c. from the conqueſt to the firſt year 
of King James the Second: with a catalogue of ſuch archbiſhops and biſhops as were, in all 
that time, entruſted with the chief places of honour and eminence in the ſtate. Sir William 
brings large (19) quotations out of Sir Henry Spelman's MS. hiſtory of the original of the 
four yearly terms at Weſtminſter ; which he calls an -ample and judicious diſcourſe, That 
treatiſe is now correctly (20) printed, and appears to have very well deſerved the character 
there given it ; demonſtrating, with a great deal of ſolid learning, that theſe ſtated ſeaſons of 
judicarure are owing to the canon-law. Nor ought this to be looked on as a novel doctrine by 
any of the ſages of our law; fince they know very well, that it was (21) at the ſpecial 
requeſt of the king made unto the biſhops, that it was, ſome ages afterwards, provided, that 
aſſizes ſhould be taken in Advent and Lent, times prohibited in the decretals for matrimony and 
law-ſuits. The Preface to this excellent diſcourſe acquaints us, that it was written in the year 
1614, to be communicated to ſome of his learned friends, who had then newly formed them- 
ſelves, . he being one of their number, into a ſociety of antiquaries. This college had been 
creed ſome years before, and was now to be renewed : but King James the Firſt, jealous of 
their meddling with ſtate affairs, diſcountenanced the project; and fo it periſhed in its cradle. 
What might have been hoped for from the] joint endeavours of ſueh a learned ſet of antiquaries 
as they were, and to what a height of perfection they would have carried the hiſtory of our 
Englith Jaws and government, is eaſy to imagine from this fingle performance; and a modern 
reader will hardly avoid the having a ſecret wiſh, that the defign were revived in our days. 

The court of King's Bench 1s called ( 19 Aula Negia in our old books, becauſe ſuppoſed to be 
wherever the king himſelf reſides; and the matters chiefly cognizable in it are Propriæ Cauſe 
Regie, which we E ngliſh by pleas of the crown, So that, in the records of this court, we 
are to look for all judgments upon notorious treaſons, breaches of the peace, &c. as alſo for 
the like upon common-pleas, by bill for debt, covenant, promiſe, &c. againſt the immediate 
officers of his majeſty's court; who, if impleaded elſewhere, would have been privileged. 
This court likewiſe corrects errors, and grants out prohibitions, for the keeping of all inferior 
courts, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, within their due bounds and legal juriſdiction. The moſt 
ancient writer, profeſſedly, upon the pleas of the crown is (2) Sir William Stamford; who 
carries on his work by way of common- place. Ferd. Pulton's (3) treatiſe De Pace Regis & 
Regni, is on the fame matter: and fo is (4) Sir Matthew Hale's Pleas of the Crown, and J. 

17) Fol. Lond. 1666. (18) 8vo. pret. 48. (19) Orig. Jurid. cap. 32. (20) Reliq. Spelm. pag. 69, &c. 


12105 St. 3 Ed. I. cap. 51. (1) Bracton, Lib. 3. cap. 7. Fol. Fr. pret. 58. (3) Fol. pr. 105. 
(4) 8vo. pr. 18. * | 
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15) Bridell's Jus Criminis. But the moſt copious is the (6) third part of Sir Edward Coke's P 179 T 


Inſtitutes ; wherein the author propoſes the ſame end to himſelf that he had in the ſecond, the 
comparing ſtatute-law with common, ſo as to diſcover which acts are only declaratory of former 
laws, and which are new, Having run over all criminal matters, and their legal puniſhments, 
he concludes with the nature of pardons and reſtitutions; ſhewing how far, in each of theſe, 
our kings can proceed alone, and where they want the aſſiſtance and joint power of their 
parliaments, The public records of this court, as well as thoſe of the common-pleas, pre- 
ceding the firſt year of Henry VI. are 1n the chapter-houſe of the church of Weſtminſter : but 
thoſe of that year, and downwards, are kept in very good order in their Upper-Treaſury, 
adjoining to Weſtminſter Hall; ſuch only excepted as are of daily uſe, and not above ten years 
old, which are in the cuſtody of clerks in the Lower-Treaſury. In both theſe, 1. In the 
records of the Plea-fide are entered and enrolled all the judgments of the ſaid court betwixt 
party and party, by confeſfion, nibil dicet, and non ſum informatus ; all iſſues tried by Niſi prius 
in London and Middleſex, and at the aſſizes in all parts of England, with the ſeveral verdicts 
and judgments thereupon ; all writs of enquiry with the judgments thereon z all appeals, writs 

of error in parliament, and from the Common Pleas and other inferior courts, from the court 
of the Exchequer-Chamber here, and the King's-Bench in Ircland, with the ſeveral judgments 
affirmed or reverſed thereupon ; all ſtatutes and recognizances acknowledged in the ſaid court, 
with the proceedings thereon ; all prohibitions, audita querela's, ſcire facias's, deeds and con- 
veyances here acknowledged, replevins, actions of qui tam, &c. Likewile all bails, poſtea's, 
writs of elegit, exigent, capias ad ſatisfaciendum, fieri facias, latilat, habeas corpus, venire 
faciar, and all others iſſuing out of the ſaid court, are filed up in order according to their 
reſpective dates. 2. In the records of the crown-fide are all pleadings upon indictments, infor- 


mations, quo-warranto's, preſentments, inquiſitions, non-tenures, with the judgments thereupon; 


writs of error, reverſals of outlawries and attainders, pleas of pardon, judgment by default ; 
as alſo of writs de excommunicato capiendo and mandamus, with the returns to them, All files of 
indictments, informations, orders, recognizances and warrants for certiorari's, are likewiſe ſent 
into the treaſury. | | „ 

Polydore Virgil muſt be in a miſtake, when he affirms, that the court of Chancery was 
brought in at the conqueſt ; if the Mirror, Forteſcue, and others, ſay true, that it was well 


known here in the Saxon times. But then it is to be noted, that there are, at this day, two 


(7) ſeveral courts in our chancery ; the one, which only was known to the ancients, wherein 
the proceſs runs ſecundum legem & conſuetudinem Anglia, which determines all conteſts about 
letters. patent, offices, &c. the other proceeds ſecundum aquum & bonum, and is of a later date. 
The proceedings of the former court are not inrolled, but remain in filactis, that is, filed up in 
the Petty-Bag Office. The chief clerk of this court is the Maſter of the Rolls, who in his 
patent is ſtiled clericus parvæ bagæ, as well as cuſtos rotulorum & domus converſorum. In his 
keeping are the inrolments of all letters- patent, treaties and leagues, deeds and purchaſers- 
recognizances, commiſſions of appeal, oyer and terminer, &c. ever ſince the beginning of 


Henry the Seventh's reign, the reſt having been remitted to the Tower. Moſt of the chancery 


records were, in an outrageous manner, burned and deftroyed by the rebels under Wat. 
Tyler, &c. in Richard the Second's time, their leader having inſolently given it out, that for 
the future, (8) all the laws of England ſhould come out of his mouth, Razure and embezzle- 


ment of records is alſo (9) one of the charges againſt that king himſelf, upon his forced ſur- 
render of his crown to Henry the Fourth. There are ſome choice (10) Obſervations concern- 
ing the Office of Lord Chancellor, written by Sir Tho. Egerton, lord-keeper of the great ſeal 


in Queen Elizabeth's time ; who was alſo created Baron Elleſmere, and Lord-Chancellor of 
England, by King James the Firſt. The excellency of this treatiſe ſhould prevail with the 
ſtudious in our laws, to make an induſtrious ſearch after thoſe (11) other four yolumes of his 
collections upon, 1. The Prerogative Royal. 2. Privileges of Parliament. 3. Proceedings 

(5) 8vo. pr. 18. 6d. (6) Fol. Lond. 1660, &c. (7) Inſtit. par. 4. cap. 8. (8) J. Speed, in Rich. 2. Sect. 19. 


23. (9) Id. ibid. Sect. 112. (10) 8vo. Lond. 165 1. wy 1) Vid. Ath, Oxon. lib. 1. p- 354+ ; 
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in Chancery. 4. The Power of the Star-Chamber, There is no doubt but all theſe are 
written with that accuracy and ſtrength of judgment, which may reaſonably be expected from 
the vaſt extent of learning and parts, whereof this great man was maſter; for ſuch he has 


abundantly ſhewn himſelf to be, not only in the book before-mentioned, but likewiſe in the 


large (1) harangue, which he made in the Exchequer-Chamber, upon the new fignification of 
the word paſtnati. Mr. Selden alone was fit to ſecond my Lord Elleſmere; and he has left us 
a like learned diſcourſe on the ſame office, to which is added Sir Will, Dugdale's Catalogue of 


Chancellors and Lord-keepers. There was formerly ſuch a catalogue as this, together with the 
liſt of the treaſurers and maſters of the Rolls, publiſhed by John Phillips, Somerſet herald. 


There are ſeveral repoſitorics of the records belonging to the High Court of Chancery ; all of 
which are under the immediate care and inſpection of the Maſter of the Rolls. 1. In the 
chapel of the Rolls, the oldeſt record 1s a patent-roll of Edward the Fifth ; thoſe that bear any 


higher date being long ſince depoſited in the Tower. Thoſe of the following reigns (to the 


end of Queen Elizabeth's, and ſomewhat lower) are ſtil] kept here, in good order: and it were 
to be wiſhed, though that 1s not my preſent concern, that thoſe of our own times were as 
carefully inrolled. In theſe we have all perpetuities, fee-farms and leaſes, which paſs the 
great ſeal, grants of liberties, licences and pardons of alienation, preſentations, ſpecial 
ſiveries, general and ſpecial pardons, with licences of all forts ; and on the back of thote are 
indorſed all kinds of commiſſions which are paſſed under the ſaid ſeal. Here are alfo Fine- 
Rolls, wherein are patents granted to eſcheators, cuſtomers, comptrollers, ſearchers, &c. 
Cloſe-rolls of all indentures and recognizances inrolled by warrant from the lord-chancellor, 
lord-keeper, or maſter of the Rolls ; Decree-Rolls, made up and inrolled at the charge of the 
ſubject concerned, but the parchment is the queen's; Parhament-Rolls of all the publick acts, 
ſent in by the clerk of the parliaments, and of ſome few private acts brought hither by ceriio- 
rari. The returns of members elected to ſerve in parliament are likewiſe here. 2. The Petty- 
Bag Office firſt receives the inrollments of patents with the privy-ſeals, and eſtreats from the 
fix clerks, but is obliged to tranſmit the former to the chapel, and the latter to the Exchequer : 
io that the lodging of ſuch records there being only temporary, nothing of age is to be looked 
for. 3. In the Examiners Office are depoſitions of witneſſes from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward the Sixth; and ſome few that are higher. Theſe, though they are only on paper, 
are juſtly reputed records, ſince they are taken by the examining clerks, who are all ſworn 
officers : whereas commiſſioners in the country, taking no oath themſelves, are not always fo 
ſcrupulous in keeping their examinants to the ſtrictneſs of truth; an evil, which has lon 

called for a remedy. I mention not the Office of Inrollments, nor that of the Six Clerks, 
becauſe the deputy-clerks in the former tranſmit their inrolled deeds and recognizances, when 
they grow burdened with their numbers, to the Rolls Chapel, as the latter do their bills, anſwers, 


by — 


It is here that we have the moſt noble repoſitory of our ancient records in chancery: for 

this likewiſe is under the ultimate inſpection of the maſter of the Rolls, though the immediate 
care and cuſtody thereof has been for ſome time in the hands of other perſons of good learning 
and eminent {kill in theſe remains of antiquity; which is the true character of its preſent 
keeper, Richard Topham, eſq. The principal treaſure under his charge, lies in ſeveral preſſes 
within that part of the palace which bears the name of Wakefield-Tower; and the reader 
will have the beſt view of the contents of theſe, which the narrow limits of this book can 
afford him, in the following alphabetical order. 
Aſiſa Magna. Writs and entries of pleas in that court. The oldeſt of theſe rolls contains 
no leſs than twenty years of King Edward the Second; wherein the very firſt cauſe is betwixt 
two tenants of the manor of Dalſton, holding of John, Biſhop of Carliſle, to be determined 
here, with the then utual proviſo, niſi duellum fuerit inde vadiatum. 


(1) Lond, 160g. 
Brevia 
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Brevia Selecta. Relating to fines, privileges, boundaries, &c. of ſeveral men and places, PART 


reduced under the titles of their reſpective counties. 


III. 


Bonds. For money borrowed, of the merchants and others, by the crown. The eldeſt of 


26 Ed. I. 

Carte Antique. Inrolled tranſcripts of antient grants of lands and liberties to churches, 
civil corporations, and private perſons: not lower than the former part of Henry the Third's reign, 

Charter-Rolls. A regular and orderly inrolment of grants and confirmations, as alſo creations 
of the nobility, from the firſt of King John, to the end of Edward the Fourth; which is com- 
monly the loweſt date of the records gf, this place. 

Cloſe-Rells. Writs of various kinds from the 6th of King John: ſo called, becauſe the originals 
are iſſued under ſeals of wax incloſing the ſaid writs. - | 

Coronation. The whole proceedings in that of Edward the Second: and the petitions and 
claims of thoſe of Richard the Second and Henry the Fitth, 
Eſcbeais. Upon inquiſitions poſt Mortem; from the beginning of Henry the Third's reign, 
to the end of Edward the Fourth's. Two of Richard the Third, 

Extrafia Donationum. Theſe are abſtracts of grants, by way of calendar, _— by Edward 
the Second, Edward the Third, and ſome few of Richard the Third's. 

Fines. On grants, Charters, writs, &c. from the 6th of King John. : 

Forfeitures. Given away by new grants. The firſt roll of of 1s of 15 Ed. II. which 
nevertheleſs has a retroſpect to ſorfeitures under Ed. I. 

Germany. The eldeſt of thoſe that bear the title of Rotuli Alemanniz, begins in the reign 
of Edward the Firſt, and reaches from the twenty-ſecond to the thirty-firſt year. 

Gilds or Fraternities, of voluntary erection. There are a great many election- grants and 
charters of theſe; which are ranked under their reſpective counties of Bedford, Cambridge, 


Derby, Ebor. Eſſex, Glouceſter, Hartford, Kent, Lancaſter, Leiceſter, Norfolk, Northamp- 


ton, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Stafford, Suffolk, Suſſex, Warwick, and Wilts. 
Homage. Done by the "nobility of Scotland to our King Edward the Firſt, Theſe are five 
in number. 
Hundred- Rolls. Regiſtring the tenures, cuſtoms, Kc. of ſeveral diſtricts and ſubdiviſions of 
counties, from returns made in or about the 7th of Ed. I. 


Jews. Several records relating to that people; whereof the moſt remarkable are the letters- 


patent de domibus Judzorum poſt exilium corum, &c. 19 Ed. I. many of their ſtars, or 


bonds, contracts, covenants, &c. 


Inquiſilions (ad quod damnum ) in 89 bundles; 1 Edward the Second to Henry the Fifth, 
mcluſive. 


Treland. Charters, commultions, inſtructions to judges and other officers, &c. from the reign 
of Hen. 3. as low as any. 

Lbitrate. Writs, of privy-ſcal, &c. to the Lord-Treaſurer, and other officers of the Exchequer, 
for payment of ſalaries, wages, &c. from the firſt year of King John. 

. 1 Matters of various kinds; beginning with King John, and ending with Edward 
the Fourth. 

NMormandy. The eldeſt of the rolls relating to this dukedom is that of the ſecond of King 

John, who loſt it; and from the 5th to the laſt of Henry the Fifth, who recovered it. 

Pardons and Prote&ions. Several rolls of theſe; from the twenty fourth of Ed. J. 

Parliament- Rolls. This name is commonly appropriated to the Journals; which begin at the 
5th of Ed. II. but are only compleat from the 4th of Ed. III. to 22 Ed. IV. Yet befides 
theſe, and the ſtatute-rolls, mentioned below, here are alſo the Placita Coronæ in Parliamento, or the 
Rotulus Fudiciorum, of 1 Hen. IV. &c. with petitions and anſwers; as likewiſe ſummons to par- 


lament, befides the famous one of 49 Hen. III. from the beginning of Ed. I. to the end of 


Ed. IV. with many returns of elected members omitted by W. Prynne, in the fourth part of 
his — Regiſter; wherein, by the way, he conſtantly puts the 33 Ed. III. for 33 Ed I. 
Patent-Rolls. 
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Palent- Rolls. Theſe are grants of offices, lands, tenements, temporalities, wards, &c. and 
every matter paſſing under the great ſeal. 

Perambulations of I'oreſts, Chiefly of the 7th and 29 Ed. I. wherein are returns on enquiries 
by jurors, boundaries, &c. 3 

Pipe-Rolls, Three of theſe, 1. The Norman Roll of 31 Hen II. publiſhed by Mr. Madox. 
2. Ot 6 Rich. I. 3. 7? John, ſeemed to have ſtrayed hither: but thoſe of the ſame years are 
likewiſe in the Pipe-Office; and it is rather a wonder, that we meet not here with more ſuch 
duplicates, ſince one copy was yearly lodged in Chancery, and another in the Exchequer. 

Pleas of both Benches, Several of theſe, of the reigns of Hen III. Ed, I, II, and III. have 
dropped in here, but ought to be depoſited, with their fellows, in the Chapter-houſe at 
Weſtnünſter. „ 

Redd ſſeiſin. Inrolled writs of poſſeſſion, on recoveries at law. The firſt of theſe rolls is from 
the 14th to the 22d of Ed. I. | | 

R:me, "The firſt roll, touching the affairs of that fee, begins with 1 Ed. II. and concludes 
with the 4th of the ſame reign. | ” | 

Scotlond. Tranſactions with that kingdom begin at 19 Ed, I. and the firſt roll gives thoſe 
of that, and the five following years. a 

Statut'-Rolls, They begin with the Statute of Glouceſter, 6 Ed. I. and end with 9 Ed. IV. 
'Tho'e of later dates are to be ſought for at the Rolls-Chapel, and Parliament-Office, 

Treatizs. Theſe being lately publiſhed by Mr. Rymer, there needs nothing more to be ſaid, 
than that, on any doubt ariſing about the truth of the printed copies of ſeveral of them, the 
originals may be occaſionally conſulted. : = | 

Wales. The records relating to this principality begin 10 Ed. I. as ſoon as it was reduccd 
under any tolerable ſubjection to the crown of England. . 


— 


oO 


Another conſiderable treaſury of records, within the precincts of the Tower of London, and 
under the fame inſpection with the former, is in that part which they call Cæſar's Chapel; 
wherein they lay many years in that diſorder wherein Mr. Prynne had left them, and in a rotting 
condition, until a committee of the houſe, lately appointed to view and report the condition 
of all offices and repoſitories of that kind, gave directions for the ſpeedy reducing of then: into 
a better poſture. This good work is now carrying on with the utmoſt application: and one 
already ſees there, in an exact and methodical diſpoſition, a large collection of, incomplete 
proceedings in chancery, as high as the times of Henry the Fourth; together with regular bills, 
anſwers, and depoſitions, from the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth: privy-ſeals, manucaptions, 
&c. from the days of Edward the Firſt: the ſtatute-rolls of the 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 18th 
of Hen. VI. long wanted in Wakefield-Tower, and now happily reſtored out of the rubbiſh of 
This: as alſo numberleſs bulls of popes, and letters of foreign princes; writs of Aiſtringas and 
ſuperſedeas, de excommunicato capiendo, ſtatutes- merchant and ſtaple, petitions to the king and 
council, &c. N | | 

There is one famous monument of antiquity belonging to this court, which they call regiftrum 
de cancellaria, or the regiſtry of writs, containing the form of writs at the common law, which iſſue 
out of chancery, (1) :anquam ex officina juſticiæ. For the better underſtanding whereof, we ought 
to conſider the diſtinction that Bracton gives us of writs to be had in the court of chancery; (2) 
Sunt quædam brevia formata in ſuis caſibus, & guædam de curſu, que concilio totius rigni ſunt approbata ; 
gue quidem mutari non poſſunt aiſque eorundem contraria voluntate. Magiſtralia autem ſæpe variantur 


ſecundum varietatem caſuum, &c. Theſe laſt, which he calls magiſtralia, are ſuch as are penned, 


in extraordinary caſes, by direction of ſome of the twelve maſters in chancery; whereas thoſe 
that are in the regiſter, are only ſuch as are common and original. This being the chief repo- 
fitory of all the anc.ent forms of proceeding in our courts of juſtice, is the (3) beſt evidence we 
can. produce that our Englith common law was not borrowed from the Roman; fince we ſhall 


(1) Inſt. par. r. lib. 1. $. 101. (2) Bract. lib. 5. fol, 413. & Fleta, lib. 2, cap. 12. (3) Vid, J. Seld. Diflert. ad 
Fletam, cap. 9. ſect. t. | — - | 
hardly 
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hardly find one term in it, which is uſed in the fame ſenſe by the civilians, or to be met 
with in any of their books. The regiſter has been frequently printed; but moſt commonly 
extremely, falſe and uncorrect. In the (4) fourth edition better care is pretended; and the for- 
mer prints are ſaid to have been diligently examined and compared with the original. Some 
other writs, not extant in the regiſter, though uſed in the office of the clerk of the crown, are 
added; as alſo the Digeſt of Writs Original, &c. compoſed by that eminent lawyer S. Theloal. 
This induſtrious gentleman was the firſt that reduced all the readings and diſcourſes upon writs 
into a methodical common place; which he therefore juſtly entitled (5) Le Digeſt des Briefs 
Originals et des choſes concernants eux. He obſerved, that after the pains taken by Stathome, 


Fitzherbert and Brook, our moſt learned men of the law, particularly Mr. Juſtice (6) Stamford, 


ſtill complained, that this ſubject was left in confuſion, and therefore he reſolved to attempt 

ſomewhat towards the finiſhing of ſo uſeful, though hitherto imperfect a work; which he has 
ſo happily effected, that his book does, to this day, very deſervedly bear a great and honourable 
eſteem. In the former Natura Brevium, we had only the forms of ſeveral writs,. under ſuch 
proper heads as the author was pleaſed to tribe them, and in ſuch an order as was not always 
agreeable; whereas here we have every particular branch of the matter itſelf laid open, all 
manner of original writs. diffected and anatomized, their ſound and weak parts diſcovered, &c, 
The work is divided into fixteen. books, wherein is ſhewn who may ſue out writs, and againſt 
whom, and by what names and titles; to whom they are to be directed; what are Juſt matters 
of complaint; what are the natural as well as accidental nullitics and abatement in writs; 

who may plead to them; in what time, manner, and form that is to be done; and, laſtly, 
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how the returns are to be made upon them; with ſome other incidents of a lower conſideration. | 


The Common. Pleas are ſo called, to diſtinguiſh them from pleas of the crown; which, as 
we have already ſeen, are triable elſewhere. This court is to be kept in ſome certain (7) and 
fixed place, that the ſubject may always be ſure where to apply for juſtice. It hears all civil 

cauſes, real and perſonal, levies: fines; ſuffers recoveries; and, as well as the King's Bench, 
grants prohibitions, The Hiſtory of Fi ines, or Finales Concordiz, is given amply and accurately 
by (8) Mr. Madox. There are ſeveral officers in whoſe hands records and proceedings are to 


be had. The chirographer, and his clerks, engroſſes all fines, according to the ſeveral counties; 


and the clerk of the "treaſury makes out records of Niſi Prius. There are others whoſe names 
ſufficiently intimate their office; as, 1. Cuſtos Brevium. 2. Three Prothonatories. 3. A Clerk 
of the Warrants. 4. A Clerk of the King's Silver, Argenti Regis. 5. Four Exigenters. 6. Four- 


Common 
Pleas, 


een Filazers. 7. A Clerk of Juries, 8. Clerk of the Effoigns. 9g. Clerk of the Outlawries. 


he Courſe and Practice of it is given us in ſhort by Tho. Cory, (9) Efq; fometime a Protho- 
natory in that court: and Dr. Zouch publiſhed ſeveral learned introductory diſcourſes on, (its 


great rule) the common law: As, 1. (10) Deſcriptio Juris & Judicii Feudalis. 2, Deſcriptio | 


Juris & Judicii Temporalis; printed with Dr. Mocket's Tract, (11) De Politia Eecleſiæ Angli- 
canæ. 3. Deſcriptio Juris (12) & Judicu Temporalis ſecundum Conſuetudines Feudales & Norman- 
nicas. In the reign (13) of Edward the Third, the pleadings in this court were brought to perfec- 
tion and fineneſs; the judges and profeſſors of the law being learned, and the ſerjeants drawing 
their own pleadings themſelves. This 1s the moſt curious and diſtinguiſhing part of our Englith 
taw; whereof Littleton gives this high character: (14) Er ſaches (mon fits) que eſt un des pluis 
honerables. laudables, et prefitables choſes en noſtre ley, de aver le ſcience de bien pleder en actions 
reals et perſonals, et pur ceo jeo toy counſaile eſpecialment de mitter ton courage et cure de ceo apprender. 
It is this which is the chief ſubject of all our ancient law-writers; as will be better made appear 
in another place. 


The Court of Exchequer has its name, either (as the green cloth) from a chequered carpet 


on the table; or from the French word eſchequier, a chelſs-board, becauſe the accomptants 


(4) Fol. Lat. pr. 1]. 28. (5) Lond. 1579. (6) in Præfat. ad Prærogat. Reg. (7) Inſtit. Par. ac. 4. pag. 10. 
(3) Dire. before his Formulare, pag. 13, 14, &c. (9) 4to. pr. 6d. (10) 8vo. Oxon, 1634. (11) 8vo, Lond. 1683, 
(x2) 4to. Oxon. 1636, (13) Inſtit. par, 1, fect 534. (14). Tenur. Lib. 3. c. 9. | 


anciently 


Exchen 
quer. 
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anciently uſed ſuch in their calculation, There is a double court here, as well as in chancery. 
All judicial proceedings according to law, are coram baronibus : but the court of equity is coram 
theſaurario, cancellario & baronibus. The latter had only its beginning in the firſt year of Philip 
and Mary: but the former is of a very ancient date. The king's three courts, ſays a celebrated 
(15) writer, were originally in one, the court of lords, who deputed judges on ſeveral occaſions: 
and, becauſe that which concerned the publick treaſure was of more regard than the other, the 
deputation thereof was probably committed to ſome of their own members, who, in thoſe days, 
were barons of the realm, and afterwards retained the title, but not the degree. The more 
probable account is, that the whole uſage (16) of this court was brought from Normandy, where 
the faſhion was to call all ſorts of judges Barons. Here we have the records of a great many 
inferior courts, that are now utterly aboliſhed; ſuch as, returns of proceſs before the juſtices of 
traibaſton, wards and liveries, &c. Into the pipe-office were likewiſe returns anciently made of 
the eſcuage paid out of all knights fees in the ſeveral counties of England; and in the rolls we 
find the lifts {till extant under the titles of (17) De Scuitagiis Baronum qui non abierunt, nec 
Milites nec Denarios miſerunt ad exercitum Hiberniæ, Galweie, Walliæ, '&c. The treaſurcr's 
remembrancer makes proceſs againſt ſherifts, bailiffs, and other ancient receivers of fee-farm 
rents, &c. as the king's does againſt the collectors of the cuſtoms, and other new. erected parlia- 
mentary revenues. The remembrancer of the firſt-fruits and tenths, is an officer alſo within the 
rule and ſurvey of the Exchequer ; though his office has, for many years paſt, been kept in 
Hatton-Garden. He takes compoſitions for all thoſe payments, and makes proceſs againſt ſuch 
as negle& them. The valuation of the church-digmties and benefices in England, was firſt 
taken in the 2oth year of Edward the Firſt, And there are (18) ſeveral manuſcript copies 
extant of the returns made by the commiſhoners appointed for that purpoſe. One (19) in parch- 


ment bears the title of Liber Taxationum omnium Beneficiorum in Anglia: another has this 


note endorſed upon it, (20) This Mannſcript was written An. 1291, Nicholas the Fourth being 


> S 


Pope, 19 Ed. I. and a third (1) tranſcript of a great part of the book is amongſt R. Dodeſworth's 
collections. He that deſires to ſee the valuations as they now ſtand, may either conſult the Index 
Villaris, publiſhed by (2) Mr. Adams, or the printed book of the (3) valuations itſelf; which 
ſeems to be taken from a copy drawn in or about the latter end of Queen Mary's reign, which 
bore this title; Nomina & Valores omnium & fingulorum Archiepiſcopatuum, Epiſcopatuum, 
Archidiaconat. Diaconat. Prebendarum, Eccleſiarumque Paroch. infra Regnum ac Dominia 
Angliæ, ac omnium aliarum promotionum quarumcumque Spiritualium intra eadem, que ad 
ſolutionem decime partis earund. Dom. Regi & Reginæ nuper tenebantur. This is lately pub- 
liſhed more correct, and according to the preſent ſtate of that revenue, by Mr. (4) Ecton. 
There was formerly an Eſcheator choſen annually in the Exchequer for each country, whoſe 
office it was to collect all Eſcheats, or extraordinary and dropping dues, for the king's uſe: and 
in the rolls that belonged to this charge, we have all the forfeitures, heriots, wards, lapſes of 
advowſon, revenues of vacant dignities and livings, &c. The inquiſitions taken by theſe officers, 
upon the death of any gentleman ot. eſtate, afford perhaps the trueſt draughts of the ſeveral coun- 
ties in England; and the writ of amoveas manum, Or reſeiſen, which were ſometimes (5) ſent 
to them upon ſuch occaſions, do frequently farther illuſtrate to us the then condition of ſuch 
lands and poſſeſſions. In the hands of the two chamberlains of the lower Exchequer, where all 
receipts and diſburſements are made, there are many ancient records, leagues and treaties with 
foreign princes, ſtandards of money, weights and meaſures, Domeſday, the Black Book, &c. 
ſome whereof will require our particular notice. For a fuller account of this court, the reader 
may have recourſe to the (6) Practice of the Exchequer Court, wherein a view is given of its 
ſeveral officers, and the power and duty of each perſon. Arth. Agard (7) left alſo with the 

officers here a regiſter, of his own collection, of all the records in the four treaſuries, how they 


. (15) Nat. Bacon's Hiſt. Diſc. pag. 190, 191. (16) D. Hen. Spelm. Gloſſ. in voce Baro, &c. (17) Tit. of Hon. 
p- 574 (18) W. Kennet's Paioch. Antiq p. 315, 316. (19) In Bibl. Budl. (20) Ibid. 1. (1) Vol. 86. (2) Fd. 


Lond: 1680. (3) 12. 1680. (4) 8vo. Lond, 1711. (5) Vid. Sat. de Eſcheat. 29 Ed. I. (6) 8vo, by Sir T. F. 
pret. Is. 6d. (7) Ath. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 144. | | | | | 
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are now placed, and how to be preferved for the future: and this book he depoſited in the 
Receipt-Office, to be transferred in ſucceſſion by way of inventory and indenture. He likewiſe 
required his executors, for a ſmall conſideration, to make over to the ſaid officers eleven other 
volumes of his compoſure, wherein he had made ſuch obſervations as he believed might be 
helpful to them, and ſerviceable to the intereſt of the king their maſter, There were anciently 
four ſeveral apartments, wherein the records of the Treaſury of the Exchequer were kept; 
being all in the cuſtody, and under the charge of the chamberlains of that court: 1. A vault 
in the cloiſters of the Abbey at Weſtminſter; wherein were foreign leagues and other publick 
inſtruments: which being found to be very ill lodged here, were, in the year 1696, removed 
into, 2. The old Chapter-houſe in the ſaid cloiſters; whence the late Mr. Rymer had the 
ſy part of thoſe treaties, &c. which are the contents of his fore-mentioned noble volumes. 
ere are alſo the records of the King's Court, before its being divided into the King's-Bench 
and Common-Pleas, from the beginning of Richard the Firſt, to Henry the Third; and thence 
forward thoſe of both benches, down to Henry the. Seventh; ſeveral rolls, deeds, papers, and 
books relating to the diſſolution of abbies, renunciation of the pope's ſupremacy, the divorce 
of Henry the Eighth; with an exemplification of his will; ſundry original parliament rolls of 
the reiga of Edward the Firſt ; cancelled broad-ſeals, and privy-ſeals, for loans of money: books 
covered with blue velvet, and emboſſed with filver, touching the foundation of Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, and agreement of that king with the Abbot of Weſtminſter for maſſes, &c. 3. The 
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Third Treaſury, as they call it, is by the ſide of the Tally-Court; where, beſides the famous 


Domeſday-book, G. of Tilbury, &c. whereof more anon, are many rolls of aſſize, and pleas of 
the crown, before the judges itinerant in moſt of the counties of England, and in the iſles of 
Jerſey and Guernſey, during the reigns of Henry the Third, and the three firſt Edwards: fur- 
veys and court-rolls of ſundry honours, manors, lands and tenements in England and Wales, 
made parts of the eſtate of the Kings of England, Princes of Wales, and Dukes of Cornwall, 
by purchaſe, exchange, forfeiture or eſcheat; from the beginning of Edward the Firſt's reign, 
to the end of Henry the Eighth's; the like of the ſeveral leſſer monaſteries which were granted 
to Cardinal Wolſey; together with the books and papers ſeized in the hands of the ſaid cardinal 
upon his fall: a book of the old ſtatutes of the order of the garter, another of thoſe of the order 
of St. Michael, ſent to our Hen. VIII. by Francis I. of France: a patent-roll of King John, 
from the firſt year of his reign to the ninth; another of Ed. II. from his firſt to his fourteenth ; 

and a third of King Henry the Sixth's time: a pipe-roll of the third year of King John: inqui- 
ſitions, in a bag called Rageman, concerning concealments of royal rights; with particular bags 

of the like on {ſeveral tenures in moſt counties: indentures of delivery and receipt of records, 
Jewels, weights, meaſures, &c. as alſo with the maſters of the mint, on the advancing or 


debaſing of the coin. 4. The Fourth Treaſury is over the gate, leading from New Palace-Yard 


into St Margaret's-Lane; where, beſides ſome cart loads of common-writs, poſtea's, &c. not 


worth the mentioning, are bills and anſwers in the court of ſurvey, of Henry the Eighth's reign, 


and the fines on lands in the fame and four following reigns; with a preſs of letters and cyphers 


of ambaſſadors, &c. of the ſame age. 


- 


It is a laſting obligation which Mr. Madox has laid upon the chancellor, barons, and other T. Madox 


great officers of this court (as well as on all the true lovers of Engliſh hiſtory and antiquities) 
in his moſt accurate biſtory and antiquities (Fol. Lond. 1711.) of the exchequer of the kings 


of England. This he divides into two periods; whereof the former reaches from the conqueſt _ 


to the end of King John's reign ; and the latter from thence to the unhappy concluſion of that 
of Edward the Second. He diſcovers to us, from the moſt authentick and infallible records, 
the œconomy of the antient Curia Regis, its juriſdiction and pleas ; what relation the court 
of the king's exchequer had to this; what were the chief branches of their old revenue; how 
and when theſe courts were divided, by the new erection of that of the common-pleas ; what 
officers were in the exchequer, in its declining condition, upon the entrance on this ſecond 


period; how ſheriff*s and other debtors brought in their accounts, and before whom they ac- 


counted; what ſecurities were demanded of them, and what diſcharges given them, Sc. 
1 2 | Beſides 
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PART Beſides the great {kill which Mr. Madox has ſhewn himſelf maſter of, in the moſt abſtruſe 


mM. 


Pipe- 
Office. 


Remem- 
brancers. 


Court of 
Wards, 


parts of the general hiſtory of Europe, he diſcovers there more particularly (to our Engliſh 
hiſtorian and antiquary) of what admirable uſe ſome other repoſitories of exchequer-records may 
be; which therefore ought to be as carefully ſearched as the former, That which juſtly chal- 
lenges the pre-eminence amongſt theſe, is the Pipe- office; wherein are kept the great rolls of 
the exchequer, that is, one bundle for every year from the reign of King Henry the Second 
(inclufively) to the preſent time. In theſe are ſtated the accounts of the royal revenue; whether 
certain, as arifing out of the demeſne land and farm- rents; or caſual, in eſcheats, fines, amerci- 
aments, Cc. The moſt ancient record in this office is that which bears the name of the 5th of 
King Stephen. It was (1) W. Prynne's opinion, that it rather belonged to the 18th of Henry 
the Firſt; and (2) Mr. Madox thinks alfo, that it is a roll of ſome year of the laſt mentioned 
king. It is a bundle of ſixteen leſſer rolls, of about four feet in length, (one with another) and 
a foot in breadth. To each of theſe magni rotuli there appertains (as a member or adjunct) 
a rotulus compotorum, wherein are entered (the Anglia-accounts, as they call them, that is) ac- 
counts of the iſſues of the great offices of the wardrobe, cuſtoms, butlerage of England, the 


cambium and mint, the equitium, &c. and (in general) accounts of all money impreſſed for 


the ſervice of the crown and public. Here are alſo the rotuli cancellarii ſcaccarii; which are only 
counter- parts of the forementioned Great-Rolls, made up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There are other officers belonging to this high court, not to be overlooked by our hiſtorian, 
which are known by the name of their ſeveral Remembrancers. As, x, That of the Queen's 
Remembrancer; wherein are kept the Memoranda of the Exchequer, made up by that officer. 
Here are pleadings and judgments relating to the crown-revenue, admiſhons of officers of the 
exchequer and revenue, inrolments of charters and letters patent of the great and privy-ſeals, 
ſtates and views of accounts; and, in general, the Communia, or common buſineſs, together 


with all the decrees and proceedings in caſes of equity, in the court of Exchequer. In a large 


cheſt in this office are kept the following MSS. 1. An Abſtract of Domeſday-Book, written in 
a very ancient hand. 2. The Red Book of the Exchequer. 3. Teſta de Nevil. 4. The 
Books of Knights-Fees. 5. Regiſters of the Abbies of u, Torre, &c. II. The 
Office of the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer; whoſe buſineſs it is to draw up counter-parts 
of the laſt mentioned records. For here likewiſe are pleadings and judgments on matters of the 
royal revenue, and concerning tenures, wardſhips, and reliefs; proceedings and judgments upon 
ſummons of Scire facias ad oftendendum quo titulo tenet, or quo warranto clamat; Claims of fran- 
chiſes, Sc. Here is alſo kept another ſort of record, which is called the Original or Eſtreat, 
of the Chancery; wherein are contained charters, letters-patent, and other acts that have (from 
time to time) paſſed the great ſeal. III. The Office of Pleas, wherein are the rolls of all pro- 
ceedings at common-law, in actions brought by or againſt the miniſters of officers of the Exche- 
quer or other perſons, (in this court) who were debtors or accomptants to the crown. IV. The 
office of Remembrancer of Firſt-Fruits and Tenths; where we have the original ſurveys and 
valuations of eccleſiaſtical benefices in the reign of Henry the Eighth, In theſe the lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions of monaſteries, and other religious corporations, are allo particularly ſpecified and de- 
ſcribed. Here are likewiſe other records relating to the charge and diſcharge of that revenue; 
which is now graciouſly ſettled, by the royal bounty of her preſent majeſty, on the poor clergy 
of the eſtabliſhed church of England. May this unprecedented charity meet with an everlaſting 
reward | = „ | | | | | 

To theſe, as a late very confiderable appendant, is to be added the Court of Wards ; the 
records whereof lay many years neglected in a ruinous building adjoining to Weſtminſter-Hall, 
and now made part of the treaſurer of the Queen's-bench. This office was not only diſregarded 
by the ſuperior directors thereof, but wickedly garbled and purloined by a faithleſs keeper, who 
carried off ſuch of its ſtores as he thought might be of molt ready benefit to himſelf, leaving 
the reſt in dirt and confuſion. In this wretched and lamentable condition the lords committees 


(1) Append, to Aurum Reginz, p. 5. (2) Pref, to Formul. Anglic. p. 3e p | 
or 
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for the general inſpection of records found it a few winters ago; and, recovering ſome of the 
ſtolen goods, ſecured its remains in an apartment over the Prince's Chamber, Here they are 
now depoſited, waiting for a more convenient lodging, when greater affairs of the publick are 
brought to a quiet and peaceful ſettlement. Amongſt theſe there are a great many volumes 
of the proceedings of that aboliſhed court, verdicts and returns on inquifitions poſt mortem, 
deſcents of the nobility and others that held of the king in capite, or whoſe anceſtors died poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch knights-fees, or ſhares thereof, as legally ſubjected the infants to the wardſhip 
of the crown: all which are fairly entered in books, either promiſcuouſly or according to the 
alphabetical order of the counties and manors wherein the lands lay. Here are likewile ſeveral 
cheſts, boxes, and confuſed heaps of deeds and conveyances, wills and other authentick inſtru- 
ments: which, as long as the court was in being, were undoubtedly in as great ſafety here, as 
in the cuſtody of the reſpective families concerned in their preſervation. | 
The court of Augmentations of the Revenues of the Crown of England, was erected by (1) 
act of parliament, at the ſame time that all the lefler monaſteries, not exceeding two hundred 
pounds in yearly revenue, were granted to the king; and was appointed to conſiſt of a chancellor, 
treaſurer, attorney and ſolicitor. All purchaſed and abbey-lands were within their ſurvey ; and 
therefore, for the better regulating of this newly augmented branch of the royal revenue, they 
had poſſeſſion given them of all the leger-books and regiſters belonging to ſuch monaſteries : 
for the act provided, that not only the manors, grainges, lands and tenements, but alſo all 
their ornaments, jewels, goods, chattles and debts, ſhould fall into the king's hands, Afterwards 
(2) ſeveral diſperſed parks, meſſuages, &c. were united into manors, and put under order and 
ſurvey of this court; which was ſufficiently provided with all the requiſite old charters, grants 
and evidences thereunto belonging. It was diffolved by Queen Mary's proclamation, in the 
firſt year of her reign, purſuant to a power given her to that purpoſe by act of parliament; 
but till there is an apartment in the Exchequer, which bears the name of the Augmentation- 
Office, wherein are to be had a deal of the forementioned regiſters, as alſo original ſurrenders 
of the abbies and priories of England and Wales, under their conventual ſeals; certificates or 
ſurveys of colleges, hoſpitals, and chantries; proceeding by bill, anſwer and depoſitions, in this court 
and the court of ſurveyors of the king's lands; accounts of the lands and revenueof abbies, priories, 
&c. in the reigns of Hen. VIII. Ed. VI. &c. Court-rolls of manors; enrolment of grants and leaſes; 
with particular ſurveys, charters, and other muniments, innumerable. 
to Dodeſworth and Dugdale; who acknowled 
of the Monaſticon (3) Anglicanum. 


Amongſt all the ancient records in the Exchequer, Domeſday-Book is deſervedly of the 
greateſt reputation and value. The name is undoubtedly of the Saxon original; and was plainly 
uſed in their times, in the fame ſenſe it is here taken. They called the judge's directory (4) 
his Dom- boc; which was an (5) inquiſition taken of the ſeveral diſtricts of the kingdom, when 

King Alfred divided it into counties, hundreds, and tithings: and Fabian (6) tells us, that the 
citizens of London had formerly an old regiſter, wherein were recorded the names of the portgreves, 
together with the laws and cuſtoms of that city, which, in the Saxon tongue, was called the Domeſ- 
day, This ſeems to countenance an (7) ingenious perſon's obſervation, that the addition of Dey or 
Day, by turning Dom-boc into Domeſday-Book, does not augment the ſenſe of the word, 
but only doubles and confirms it; fince the word Dey or Day in that compoſition does not 


| Theſe were of great uſe 
ge the helps they had from hence, in the compiling 
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— 


Augmen- 
tation Of- 
fice. 


Domeſ. 
day, 


really ſignify the meaſure of time, but the adminiſtration of juſtice, Dr. Hammond takes (8) 
notice, that Day, in all idioms, ſignifies judgment, as *ay3goniry ,] (9) is human judgment, 


&c. and even now in the north of England, Dayſman is an arbitrator, umpire, or judge: fo as 
Domeſday-Book is no more than the book of judicial verdict, or decretory ſentence and dooming 
of judgment. And thus is the reaſon of its name given by Gervaſe of Tilbury, Who ſhould 


(.) St. 27 Hen. VIII, cap. 28. (2) St. 33. Hen. VIII. e. „ Vid. Tom. 1. p.-398, 601, 961. Tom. 2. 
p- 109, 258, 962, 1007. (4) Vid. LL. Edv. R. in Præfat. & c. 8. (5) W. Kennct, Gloſſ. ad Antiq. Paroch. voce 
.Domeſday-Book. (6) Vol. II. p. 1. (7) Kennet, 2 ſupra. (8) In Annot. ad Heb. 10, 25. (9) 1 Cor. 3. 
| | 2 | 
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PART beſt underſtand it: (1) Non quod in eo de propoſitis aliquibus dubiis feratur ſententia, ſed quod & 


Red-BOOk. 


Praditto judicio non liceat ulla ratione diſcedere. In relation to the firſt intent and deſign of it, it is 
frequently called Liber Cenſualis totius Angliz : for it is, in truth, a tax-book, made by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's commiſſioners, wherein is an exact ſurvey of all the cities, towns and vil- 
lages in England. It does not only account for the ſeveral baronies, knights. fees and plough- 
lands; but gives alſo the number of families, men, ſoldiers, huſbandmen, ſervants and cattle; 
what rent, how much meadow, paſture, woods, tillage, common, marſh, heath, every one 
poſſeſſed. The bittereſt part of it was, that, to reimburſe the king his expences, in framin 

this great roll in the kingdom, fix ſhillings was laid upon every ploughland ;. (2) which made 
the deſign of it leſs agrecable to the people, though every man's right thereby received a new 
evidence, and no injuſtice was complained of in the digeſtion of fo difficult a work, and of ſo 
various a nature. This. noble ſurvey was begun in the ſixteenth year, as (3) ſome will have it, 
of the conqueror's reign; or, as others, (4) in the fourteenth; and was finiſhed as the book 
itſelf witneſſes, in the twentieth. It is in two volumes; Shae the (5) former gives a ſuccinct 
deſcription of thirty-three counties, and the (6) larter, which was finiſhed in the very laſt year 
of that king's: reign, gives a ſomewhat lar rger account of Eſſex, Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
four northern counties of Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, are wholly 
omitted: and Laneaſhire comes under the titles of Yorkſhire and Cheſhire. In the front of each 
county ſtands: a liſt of the lords of the ſoil, that is, the king and a few of his nobles; and the 


number of theſe aſcertains the number of the chapters for that county. Sir Henry Spelman (7) 
has given us a ſample of the book; which may be of good uſe and aſſiſtance to. ſuch as ſhall. 


have occaſion to conſult it, and are ſtrangers to its orthography. 


Norf, Rer. 


H. de Gatgow. In Facenhain- ter Herold”, t. r. e. ij; car. ter”, ſemp'. d. Vill p 
E xr. bor”, & iti}, gerv', ſemp'. in. dino”. tj, car', & hom. itt), car. Siſva ad rij. 
por', v. acr. pra' if, mol'. din. falina, Semp. Hj. r'. & xxvit. por' & cc. ov'. 
Dic main. pertmet i. beruita pin rag de i. car”, ter',. &c. Fagenham het'. viz. 
guar', in long. & dunn. in lat, F Mit, d' in gelt. Which is to be read thus: 


In Comitatu Norfolcia Rew tenet terras ſubſcriptas; v2. In bandredo de Galgow. In Facenharn 
tenuil Iicreldis quidam tenipore Regis Edvarat Confelſloris das carucatas Terre. Semper erant ibi 
quiuque Villani, & xx. Bordarii, & gqitatuor ſervis Semper-in Domin. co il. carucate, & inter homings 
(Scil. Vatlallos & Colonos) qu2!uer Carucatæ. Silva ad duodecem porcos ſaginandos. Quinquie 


Are Pratt, 111. Molendiua, 5 alina. Semper lii. runciui, & xxvii. porci & CC. GUES, - Huic 


manerio periine! una beruita, Alatorp, da una carucata Terra, &c. Vagenham habet vii. quarrer 2 
gilliarii in longitudine, & dimidium in lalitudine, & reddit Regi xii. denarios in Gelt. i. in geldo 
leu Tributo. Neither of theſe volumes, which are kept under three locks, are to be conſulted 
under a fee of fix ſhillings and eight pence; and four. pence is to be likewife paid for every line 
you tranſcribe, Amongl it ſeveral. Mos. of great value, vhich were bequeathed to the Cottonian 
library BY Arthur Aga: rd, deputy-chambe erlain of the Exchequer, there is (8) one of his own 
compo! ſure, entitled, Tractatus de uſu & verbis obſcurioribus Libri de Domeſday; wherein is 
allo given the whole hid ory of its compoſure, the ſeveral names by which it has been called, &c. 

There is Alſo, in the keeping of the king's - remembrancer, an ancient miſcellany of ſeveral 
notable treatiſes ; which volume is commonly cited, and called by the name of Liber ruber 


Scaccarii, or the Red-Book of the Exchequer... It has ſome things, as the number (9) of the 


hides of land in many of. our counties, &c. relating to the times before the conqueſt; and the 


(z) Gitat. a De Gaal, Dugdale, Orig. Jurid. p. 7. (2) gir Will, Temple's Introd. to Hiſt. p. 256, 257. (3) Annal. 
Waverl. ad An. 1083. (4) Lib. Rub. Scacc. (5) Fol. (6) in 4to. (7) Gloſſar. in voce Pomsſdei. (8) Vitellius. 


Ke IE TE TO Yoon * Script. xx, à Tho. Gale, Vol. I. p. 748. 
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ceremonies uſed at the coronation of Queen (1) Eleanor, wife to King Henry the Third, are PART 
there at large. There is likewiſe an exact (2) collection of the eſcuages under Henry „ 
Second, Richard the Firſt, and King John, compiled by Alexander, Archdeacon of Shrewſbury, as 
a-moſt diligent officer in the Exchequer, in the reigns of the two laſt mentioned kings, and 

Henry the Third, in whoſe time he wrote that book. In the (3) Preface to this work, he ſays 

he collected allo into one volume, the certificates made by all the prelates and barons of England, 

to king Henry the Second, of the number of knights fees. held by each of them; and this, 

he ſays, he did 1n the ſervice of William Biſhop of Ely, Lord Chancellor in the time of Richard 

the Firſt, Such a collection as this there is likewiſe in this very volume; which is reaſonably 
believed to be the ſame he there ſpeaks of, the title being Eſcuagium tam ſuper Prælatis quam 

cœteris Baronibus aſſiſum. When Sir Edward Coke (4) affirms that the Red-Book: was written 

in the time of Henry the Firſt, he is to be underſtood a little figuratively; ſince it is plain, that 

it could not, all of it, be penned ſo early. The collector of the treatiſes in this book is reaſonaby 
thought, by Mr. Madox, to have been Alexander de Swereford, Archdeacon of Shrewſbury, 

and an officer in the Exchequer in the latter end of the reign of Hen. II. who has here diſco- 

verd the true author of the Dialogus de Scaccario, whereof here 15-a tranſcript, as has as in the 

Black- Book, as we ſhall hear anon. 

The Black- Book is ſuppoſed to be compiled by Gervaſe of Tilbury, (5) 8 to King Black- 
Henry the Second, in the twenty ſecond of that king's reign, In this we have the hiſtory of Bock. 
the firſt inſtitution of the court of the king's Exchequer; the reaſon of its being named Scaccarium; 

the names and titles of all the officers, both on the chequer and treaſury ſides; their dutics, 
privileges, fees, &c. the order and form of iſſuing out writs and rallies; the manner. of ſtating 
the accounts of thoſe times, and the way of collecting the rents, both in money and purveyances 
of victual, &c. Some ſhare of the book at leaſt, as particularly the laſt chapter ſave one of the 
firſt part, which bears the title de Libro Judiciario, (6) Sir Henry Spelman aſcribes to Hen, de 
Bloys Biſhop of Winchefter. I know not what authority that worthy perſon might have for 
ſuch an aſſertion: but I ſuſpect that biſnop's being nephew to our firſt Henry, as Gervaſe was 
to the ſecond; and there being frequent mention made of the ſtate of the treaſury under the 
former of thoſe princes, might occafion the miſtake. In other places of the fame (7) work, he ; 
oonſeſſes the book was commonly reputed to be Gervaſe of Tilbury's; and in the concluſion, 

(8) he ſeems to have been fully brought over to that om himſelf, and boldly aſcribes it o 

him. Mr. Madox, who has given us a correct edition of this treatiſe, is of opinion, that 
Richard (Nigelli filius or Nelſon) Biſhop of London, was the true author; and his reaſons ars 

hardly to be anſwered. - 

The great roll that is here of all the lands held in (9) grand or petty ſergeanty within tle Teſa Ne- 

county of Heretord, being written in the reign of Henry the Third, and bearing the title of vill, &c. 
Teſta Nevilli, ſeems to be nearly related to the Nomine VU arum, cited by (10) Dr..Fuller;. 

ſaving only that this latter manuſeript, which is alſo ſaid ro be in the Exchequer, is of a more 

general extent. It was compiled, as he fays, by order of King Edward the. Firſt, who, in the 

ninth year of his reign, directed his letters mandatory to all ſherifs of counties, requiring them 

to make returns, 2 & quot bundredi ſunt in balivd tua, & quorum ſunt; & que & quot civitates, 

burgi & ville ſunt in quolibet hunaredorum itlorum ;. & que /uit domini eorundem. Tibi previpimus, 
firmiter injungentes, qued modis & dlis omnibus, quivus plenits & diligeutius poteris, te inſormes de 
proemiſſis, Ke. Thus runs the letter directed to the Sheriff of Glouceſter, which our author a 
excmplifies at large; and he farther tells us, that it appears, from ſome paflages in the book, 
that this ſurvey was not compleated till twenty years after the date of theſe writs, Here is a 
ſtory ſo like that we have already had of the Conqueror, in all its parts and circumſtances, that it 

would tempt a man to look for a counter part of Domeſday; and to hope that King Edward 8 


(1) Selden's Tit. of Hon, p. 149. (2) 1d Ibid. p. 573, 574. (3) Lib. Rub. fol. 47. (4) Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 63. 
in Margine. (5). John Stow, ad an, 1170. (6) Gloffar. voce Domeſdei. (7) Ibid. voce Arſura & Cancellaria. 
(8) Ibid, voce dcaccarium. (9) Ibid in voce Chachepollus. (10) Worthies of Engl. p. 305, in Glouceſter, 


. inquiſition, | 
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PART Inquiſition, being taken two hundred years later, would prove the nobler piece of the two. But 


III. 


3 


Aſſizes. 


I am much afraid that theſe nomine villarum are little better than an empty ſound, ſince I have 


—Y not met with any other writer that has magnified this relick at the doctor's rate. Perhaps the 


Hundred-Rolls, already mentioned amongſt the records of the Tower, may be what we want. 


VVV 
Of the Records of Aſſize, Seſſions of the Peace, and other inferior Courts 


in ENGLAND and WALES, 


| A SSIZE'S, properly ſo called, were firſt inſtituted by King (1) Henry the Second; and Nj 

prius by the (2) ſecond ſtatute of Weſtminſter. The former had its name from the 
Aſiſæ neve Diſſefſine, which the judges are impowered to take in their circuits; though that me- 
thod is now much laid aſide: but they are, by many acts of parliament, inveſted with new pow- 
ers of trying murders, treaſons, felonies, riots, &c. The other ſhould be rather called Si prius; 
for ſo runs the writ, Si prius die lunæ, &c. venerint. It is elſewhere obſerved how pernicious a 
matter it has always been eſteemed, to alter or eraſe any records in the courts at Weſtminſter, 
even by the judges themſelves ; and it is alſo long ſince enacted, (3) That the juſtices aſſigned 


to take aſſizes by the king's commiſſion in the counties of the realm, ſhall cauſe to be delivered 
fully in the king's treaſury all the records of aſſizes of Novel Diſſeiſn and Mordancęſtor, Sc. every 


ſecond year; and that the ſaid records ſhall in no wiſe be amended or impaired by new entering 


of the clerks, &c.“ There is a little book, called the (4) Office of a Clerk of Aſſize; wherein 


is the form and method of proceeding here, and at a general gaol-delivery, together with prece- 


. dents of preſentments, indictments, &c. And for the better inſtruction of juries, we have ſome 


other uſeful tracts. Thoſe on the crown-fide ought not to be ſtrangers to Zach. Babington's (50 ad- 
vice to grand jurors in caſes of blood: nor ſhould thoſe of the other court be unacquainted with 


the (6) T7yals per Pais, or the law concerning juries by Ni prius, &c. reports of adjugded caſes 


in the circuits, where the different cuſtoms of the ſeveral counties are beſt canvaſſed and proved, 
would be as beneficial to our hiſtorian, and, I preſume, to the young ſtudents of the law, as thoſe 
that are brought from any of the courts in Weſtminſter-Hall : and ſome (7) ſuch have been lately 
Publiſhed, of caſes tried at the aſſizes at York, before ſundry judges of that circuit, 

The office of a juſtice of peace began in the firſt year of Edward the Third: ſince which time 
there have been quarterly-courts held before them, wherein the grand juries of their counties have 
inquired of all traitors, hereticks, conventiclers, thieves, murdurers, money-comers, riots, aſſaults, 
&c. and thoſe that appear guilty, are by the ſaid juſtices committed to priſon, to be tried at the 
aſſizes next following. The rolls or records of theſe ſeſſions are, or ſhould be, in the cuſtody of one 
of the principal juſtices of the peace and Quorum, who is appointed to that office by the (8) lord 
chancellor, and is uſually ſtiled Caſtos Rotulorum. The firſt deſigned directions for the right exe- 


.cution of the juſtice's office, were collected by Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, one of the Judges of the 


.Common-pleas ; whoſe book, together with what he wrote of ſome other offices of ſheriffs, bailiffs, 


cCoroners, &c. has been ſeveral times publiſhed, and is much inlarged by (g) R. Crompton. Beſides 


this, W. Lambard's (10) Eirenarcha is the only treatiſe on this ſubject before the death of Queen 
Elizabeth; ſince whoſe reign Fleetwood, Chamberlain, Sheppard, Dalton, Bond, Keble, and others, 
have been more voluminous and better known. There are divers other inferior officers, who are to 


a ct by the direction and warrant of the juſtices; a full account and knowledge whereof may be had 


(1) Vid. Relig. Spelm. p. go. (2) St. 13 Ed. I. (3) St. 11 Hen. 4: cap. 3. (4) 8vo. pret. 28. 6d. (5) 8vo. 
pret. 28. 6d. (6) 8vo. pret. 66. (7) John Clayton's Reports, 8vo.-pr. 1s. 6d. Vide & MSS. R. Dodeſworth, in Bibl. 


Bodl. 775 I. (8) Vide St. 37 Hen. 8. cap. 1, & 3. 4 Ed. 6, cap. 1. (9) 4to. Fr. pret. 6s. (10) 8vo. London. 1581, 
1592, &c. x 


1 from 
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from thoſe that have written about the office and duty of conſtables, &c. as W. Lambard, J. Layer, PART 


G. Meriton, and others. | 


1756 


III. 


The city of London has ſeveral Courts of judicature; the chief whereof is the Huſtings, to 0, 620 : 


which there lies an appeal from that of the two ſheriffs. This name is evidently compounded of 
two Saxon words, | pup and Sing] which may be rendered either by domus placitorum, or (11) forum 
contentioſum; and, in the very ſame ſenſe, it was many ages fince uſed likewiſe at (12) Lincoln, 
Wincheſter, and Vork. The records of this court are kept in the chamber of London; and for 


the greater eaſe of him that has occaſion to conſult them, are marked alphabetically. The lord 


mayor holds alſo, by preſcription, a court of conſcience, or equity; the like to which ſeveral 


have been lately erected in other places by act of parliament. After theſe, follow the courts of 
the mayor, and aldermen, orphans, common-council, ward-mote, hall-mote, chamberlain, 


conſervator of the river, coroner, &c. all which have their proper clerks, records and regiſters, 
For the better diſcovery of grants and other evidences, belonging to this city, being genuine, it 
ought to be known, that the citizens, at, and a little after the conqueſt, were governed by 
portgreves; (13) and afterwards, by charter from Richard the Firſt, by two bailiffs. The ſame 


king, in the firſt year of his reign, appointed their firſt mayor; who continued till the eighth 


year of King John, from whom they had another. Two years after, that king granted them a 
power of chuſing a mayor de ſeipſis; which has continued to this day. There is an old treatiſe 
in Latin and Saxon, in Sir John Cotton's (14) library, which bears the title of Judicia Civitatis 
London; which promiſes ſome ſpecial remarks on the ancient juriſdiction of this famous city. 
Counties palatine have all the jura regalia within themſelves; and of what extent thoſe are, as 
likewiſe what. kind of records are there to be ſought for, will be beſt learned from the words of 
the charter granted by King Edward the Third, to his fon John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter: 


Counties- 
palatine. 


(75) Ur habeat infra comitatum Lancaſtriee cancellarian ſuam, ac brevis ſua ſub Hilo ſuo pro officio 


cancellarii, deputando, confignando. Juſticiarios ſuos tam ad placita coronæ, quam ad quecungue alia 


placita communem legem tangentia, tenenda, ac cognitiones eorundem, & quaſcunque executiones per bre- 
dia ſua & miniſtros ſuos faciendas. The biſhops of Ely have the like royalties within the iſle of 
Ely, by grant from Henry the Firſt, founder of that biſhoprick. The like had the earls of 
Pembroke, in that county, till their juriſdiction and privileges were taken away by (16) act of 
parliament ; which alſo put an end to the ſame pretenſions of Hexamſhire, (17) giving the 
ſheriff of Northumberland power to execute his office there. But, omitting all the reſt, the reader 
will beſt underſtand the true conſtitution of theſe palatinates from the ſtate of that of Durham; 
which is thus given me by (18) an ingenious perſon, and one that is perfectly acquainted with 
the antient uſages and records of that place. The county of Durham, he ſays, is a county pa- 
latine by preſcription, time out of mind, and not by creation, or grant within memory; and 


extends from the middle of the river of Tyne on the north, to the midſt of Teeſe on the ſouth: 


the ſhires alſo of Norham, Holy Ifland, and Bedlington, together with the manor of Crake, in 
the county of York, having anciently been, and ſtill continuing members thereof. The biſhops 
of this dioceſe ſucceſſively, as well before, as ever fince the conqueſt, have always been counts 
palatine within the foreſaid limits; and, as ſuch, have held and enjoyed divers royalties and ju- 
riſdictions, with the following courts of juſtice and equity. 1. A Court of Chancery; wherein 
the chancellor, regiſter and examiner, are all made by the biſhop's letters-patent. 2. A Court of 
| Pleas; which uſed to determine all pleas of the crown, as well as all civil rights in actions real, 
. perſonal and mixt: wherein commiſſions were given to the juſtices in his own name, and under 
his ſeal, the indictments running Contra pacem domini epiſcopi; and pardons were granted in the 
ſame name and manner. The (19) act of reſumption of royal franchiſes put an end to ſome of 
theſe privileges : but continued the biſhop and his temporal chancellor (for the time being) perpe- 
tual juſtices of the peace for that county. This honour is likewiſe ſtill retained, that even thoſe 


commiſſions, writs, Sc. which run in the king's name and ſtyle, bear zefte the biſhop ; who alſo 


appoints the ſheriff of the county, under-ſheriff, county-clerk, gaoler, clerk of the crown, pro- 


(ii) Inſtit. Par. 2. p. 322. (12) Fleta, Lib. 2. cap. 28. (13) Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 50. (14) Claudius, 
D. 2. (15) Rot. Par. A“. 50 Ed. 3. (16) 27 Hen. 8. cap. 26. (17) 14 Eliz. cap. 13. (18) J. Rowel, Dec. & 
Capit. Dunelm. Regiſtr. (19) 27 H. 8. cap. 24+ 


thonotary, 
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PART thonotary, clerk of the peace, curſitor, &c. 3. A Court of Wards and Liveries, with an eſche- 


ator and feodary ; which continued till even the king's own wardſhips were taken away by (20) 
act of parliament. It is well known, that the exciſe of beer and ale was ſettled on the crown in 
lieu of theſe, And, in recompence of the biſhop's loſs, the king was graciouſly pleaſed to releaſe 
to him and his ſucceſſors, (from and after the deceaſe of the then queen-mother) the yearly rent 
of eight hundred and eighty pounds; which is ſtill diſcontinued, and ſtands diſcharged to the pre- 
ſent biſhop. 4. A Court of Admiralty ; with a-vice-admiral, regiſter, marſhal or water-bailiff, 
with other officers, who have all conſtantly acted therein, both on the ſea-coaſts, and in the ri- 
vers of the ſaid county. The biſhops have alſo enjoyed all forteitures and profits incident to this 
royalty, as wrecks of the ſea, anchorage, beaconage, wharfage, moorage, and other the like 
advantages; in as ample a manner as the kings of this realm have had, in the other parts of their 
dominions. They likewiſe anciently arrayed, armed, and equipped, all land-ſoldiers and ſhips of 
war, by writs and commiſſions in their own names out of the chancery at Durham; upon notice or 
commend from the king, by writ or ſummons to that purpoſe. For the proof of theſe, and many 
other royal privileges belonging to this palatinate, there are great numbers of records ſtill remain- 
ing; which have happily eſcaped the fury of the laſt great rebellion. Amongſt the rolls of the chan- 


cery, the molt ancient is that of Richard de Bury ; who was (1) conſecrated biſhop in the year 1 332. 


Court- 
Leet. 


Court Ba- 


10h. 


and died in 1345. Some of their grants and charters are much older, as, 1. Carta Willielmi de S. Ka- 
rilefo Epiſcopi Dunelm. de Libertatibus Eccleſiæ Dun. (Priori fc. & conventui) conceſſis, per con- 
ſenſum Gregori Papæ & Will. Conqueſtoris, Anno Regni 149. 2. Recordatio Marchiarum, temp. 


Williclmi Secundi: whereby the metes and bounds of the river Tyne are deſcribed, as then agreed 


on, and enjoyed by the Earl of Northumberland on the north, and Biſhop Ranulphus on the ſouth. 
3. Carta Hen. I. Ranulpho Epiſcopo Dunelm, concefla de Conſuetudinibus in Aquis S. Cuthborti 


in Tina: Quas Ranulphus E. piſcopus difacionavit adverſus Northumbrenſes, in ſua & Baronum 


ſuorum preſentia, The original is in the dean and chapters treaſury, 4. Carta. Hen. II. Epiſ- 
copo Dunelm. conceſſa, de Applicatione Navium ex parte fua in Aqua de Tina; tam libere, 
honorifice & quiete, ficut Rex habet ex altera parte. — 8 | 
The judges anciently appointed to prefide in the ſheriff's courts were (2) Epiſcopi, Comites, 
Vice-Domini, Vicarii, Centenarii, Aldermanni, Præfecti, Præpoſiti, Barones, Vavaſores, Tun- 
grevii, & cæteri Terrarum Domini: And the cauſes triable before them are ſuch as were proper 
for theſe perſons to examine, Agantur (ſays the fame law) primo debita vere chriſtianitatis jura; ſe- 
cund, regis placita; poſtremo cauſe ſingulorum dignis ſatisfatiionibus expleantur. Neither the courts 
nor the cauſes are now ſo conſiderable as in former days; though that for the trial of civil diſputes 
is ſtill held, as this law directs, once a month; the turn or county-leet is kept only twice in 
the year, at Eafter and Michaelmas. How the ſheriffs are to behave themſelves here and elſe- 
where, and what furniture they can afford us for hiſtory, may be ſeen at large in (3) Dalton's 
Officium Vice-Comitum, J. (4) Wilkinſon's Office and Authority of Coroners and Sheriffs, and 
William Greenwood's (5) Beaevrigzey, or treatiſe concerning County Judicatures, 
A Court-Leet or View of Frank-Pledgeis held twice in the year by ſtewards of manors, mayors, - 


| bailiffs and other governors of corporations; wherein ſureties of the peace (6) were anciently 


given by every ſuiter of twelve years old, by taking the oath of allegiance. It takes preſentments 
of murders, riots, and other miſdemeanours; ſome whereof are in Miſcricordia Judicis, and others 
tranſmitted to the cognizance of ſuperior courts. For the methods in this, conſult J. (7) Kitchin's 
Juriſdictions, and (8) D. Jenkins's Pacis conſultum: as likewiſe Rob, PowelPs (9) Treatiſe of 
their Antiquity, Authority, Caſes, &c. (10) W. Sheppard's Court-Keeper's Guide, and his (11) 
Survey of the Tannty: ,, ES Teo. © : 

In the Magna Charta of King John it is granted, qued ſaciemus ſummoneri archiepiſcopos, epiſ- 
copos, abbates, comites, & majores barones regni ſingulatim per literas neftrass Where it is to be 
obſerved, that theſe laſt lords of parliament are called barones majores, to diſtinguiſh them frem 


(20) 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. (1) Angl. Sacr. Vol. 1. p. 763. (2) LL. Hen. 1. cap. 7. Edit. Twyſd. p. 180. 
(3) Fol. pret. 16s. (4) 8 vo. pret. 4s. 6d. (5) 8vo. pret. 38. 6d, (6) Inſt:t, Par, 4. cap. 50. (7) 8vo, pret. Cs. 
(8) $vCo pret. 18. (9) 499. pr. 28. 6d. (11) Pr. 18. Od. (119 vo. pr. 18. 3 


the 
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the Minores; who were only lords of manors, and had courts of their freeholders, which to this PAR T 


day are called (12) Curie Baroniarum. It is true, moſt of the matters debated here are little 
pedling debts and treſpaſſes; and yet, where the court-rolls are carefully kept, much of the 
faſhion and humour of the times is to be learned from them. Very remarkable was that paſſage 
which was obſerved by the famous antiquary R. Dodeſworth in thoſe at Wakefield, where this 
record was entered ſome time in the reign of Edward the Firſt: (13) Franco Tyas miles tulit actio- 
nem verſus Germanum Mercer, qui arreſtavit equum Willelmi Leplon armigeri ſui ad dedecus & dam- 
num predifai Franc, quia fuit fine armigero: et prædictus Franco recuperavit C. Solidos. Ideo Ger- 
manus Mercer in his Mifericorata. | 

The chief judges in the Foreſt-Courts, are the juſticiarii 1:inerantes, or, juſtices in Eyre; where- 
of the one preſides in all foreſts on the north of Trent, as the other does on the ſouth. There 
are many particular foreſt-laws, which (with the famous Carta de Foreſta) are the guides in theſe 
judicatories : amongſt which, that which bears the title of (14) Ordinatio Foreſtæ, though it 
has conftantly kept its place amongſt the ſtatute-laws of this realm, is looked upon as an ordi- 
nance only (15) made by the king alone without authority of parliament. Indeed what Sir Edward 
Coke gives us in Latin is very different from what we have in our Engliſh prints, where it is 
expreſly affirmed to be the © Anſwer given to a requeſt made by the great men to our lord the kin 
in this parliament:” which, as I apprehend the cuſtom of thoſe days to have been, is all that is 
requiſite to the legal formality of a true act of parliament. With theſe laws, and with the 


records of theſe courts, our Engliſh hiſtorian ought to be thoroughly acquainted ; that he may 


be able to underſtand readily the terms of Viridarii, Agiſtatores, Regardatores, Gruarii, Boſci, 


— 


Foreſt. 
Courts. 


Haiæ, Fugacia, Pannagium, Aſſertum, Putura, &c. which he muſt plentifully meet with in our 


old hiſtorians and law-writers. The old perambulations (16) of foreſts, together with the 
boundaries and extent of neighbouring purlieus, may be had amongſt the records of the Tower; 


where there are alſo ſeveral rolls of verdicts and judgments given in the courts of the juſtices 


in Eyre. The cutting of timber for the King's uſe, in any of his majeſty's foreſts moſt conve- 
nient for the preſent occaſions of the ſtate, has been ordered by commiffions, either under the 
great ſeal, or ſeal of the Exchequer; whereof many precedents are in the keeping of the king's 
remembrancer: and therein it is obſervable, that exceptions have been uſually made of ſuch 
trees as, by the judges in any of the ſaid foreſt-courts, ſhall be thought neceſſary for the cover- 
ture 'and pawnage of the deer, For the better underſtanding of the Carta de Foreſta, it may be 
convenient to read with it J. Manwood's Treatiſe of the (17) Laws of the Foreſt; wherein we 
have the original of the word and thing; its difference from a chaſe, park and warren; the 
proper terms of art thereunto belonging, &c. with ſome ſtatutes of the foreſt not elſewhere 
printed. The Swainmote or Swanimote, from the Saxon (18) word, ppzgn, a- country clown, 
or huſbandman, and mex, or zemor, Conventus, is an inferior court of freeholders within the 
foreſt; which had a power to enquire into tranſgreſſions, by empanelling juries of men of better 
quality than this etymology ſeems to intimate, W hat ſort of records this court afforded, appears 
alſo from the laſt clauſe of their commiſhon : (19) Ez fic inquiſita veritate preſentationes illæ per 
communem concordiam & aſſenſum miniſtrorum prædidtorum roborentir & figillis ſuis figillentur. 


The chief part of the (20) laws obſerved in the court of admiralty, are thoſe of Rhodes and 


Oleron ; whereof the former were long fince incorporated into the Roman civil law, and the 


other were compiled at the direction of our great Richard the Firſt, being collected into one 


body, which, from that iſle in the bay of Aquitaine, wherein they were made, bears the name 
of La Rool d'Oleron. Fo theſe there were ſeveral excellent conſtitutions added by Edward 
the Third, at Quinborough, in the year 1375. If the reader has a mind to ſee this court in 


Admi- 


ralty. 


its nonage, and before King Richard had finiſhed its rules, let him peruſe that king's (21) Carta 


de Statutis illorum qui per mare ituri erant: wherein methods of trial and execution are pre- 


(12) Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 1. p. 49. (13) Vid. Seld. Tit. of Hon. p. 690. (14) 33. Ed. 1. (15) Inſtit. Par. 4. 
cap. 73. pag. 202. (16) Vid. St. 1 Ed. 3. cap. 1. (12 4to. pret. 143. (18) Vid. Reliq. Spelm. p. 85. (19) Ordin, 
Foreſt. 34. Ed. 8. in Inſtit. Par. 4. p. 292. (20) D. 
p+ 666. Edit. Francof. 


hamberlain, Not. Augl. Edit. 16. p. 174. (21) R. Hoveden, 
A a {cribed, 
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ſeribed, which are very fingular, and without all manner of precedent, And, even now when 
it is better formed, ſome of our Engliſh lawyers will not allow it to be called a court of record; 
becauſe, forſooth, if an (1) erroneous ſentence be given in that court, there lies no writ of error 
in the caſe, but only an appeal: which as a late noble (2) lord obſerved, upon ſome other 
conteſts betwixt theſe gentlemen and thoſe of the admiralty, is not “ Speaking as we ordinary 
men do, but a making bold with the very ſenſe and language of the whole nation.“ It appears 
that the Engliſh admirals have had a judicature, as long as the Engliſh kings themſelves have 
had a ſovereignty, in the Britiſh ocean; and that was long fince allowed to be (3) du temps 
dont il ny a memoire du contrarie. Out of the hiſtorical remains we have of their proceedings, 
which we commonly call Records, the Engliſh dominion over the four ſeas, totally excluding 
our neighbours, both French and Dutch, from fiſhing therein without our licence, has been 
fairly made out by Mr. Selden, in his Mare (4) Clauſum; againſt all the objections of H. Grotius, 
in his (5) Mare Liberum. It is very plain, that when the author penned this book, he was 
not ſuch an inveterate enemy to the prerogative doctrine of ſhip-money, as afterwards : for he 
profeſſedly aſſerts, that, in the defence of their ſovereignty at ſea, our kings conſtantly practiſed 
the levying great ſums on their ſubjects, without the concurrence of their parliaments, Hig 
authorities indeed are brought no lower than the reign of Henry the Second: but even ſo the 
ſervice was reckoned of that valuable kind, as that, by an expreſs order of the king and council, 
the book was delivered to the barons of the Exchequer, in open court, to be (6) © by them 
laid up, as a moſt ineſtimable jewel, amongſt the choice records which concerned the crown.“ 
It was tranſlated into (7) Engliſh by Marchamont Needham, the ſcurrilous news-monger; who 
ſuppreſſed the epiſile dedicatory, interlarded it with ſeveral treaſonable comments and falſe gloſſes 
of his own, and added a few old evidences, which were ſuppoſed to be communicated to him 
by J. Bradſhaw of infamous memory. After the reſtoration of King Charles the Second, this 


edition was reviſed and (8) corrected by J. H. Gentleman; who did the learned author that 


juſtice after his death, which he wanted the courage to demand in his life-time. About the 
ſame time that the Mare Clauſum was penning, Sir John Borough, keeper of the records in 
the Tower of London, and ſoon after garter king at arms, was bufied on the fame ſubject; 
but he ſeems to have ſuppreſſed his collections, as needleſs, upon the appearance of that famous 
work. However ſome of this gentleman's friends, almoſt ten years after his death, did him ſo 
much right, as to ſend them alſo abroad; which was done under the title of (9) The Sovereignty 


of the Britiſh Seas proved by Records, Hiſtory, and the Municipal Laws of the Kingdom, That 


the common law took cognizance of treſpaſſes committed at ſea, in the twenty fifth year of 


Edward the Firſt's reign, (10) Mr. Selden thinks very probable from an old MS. report which 


he had of that year: and the like he believes may be concluded of the times of Henry the 
Third, from a torn roll of the forty ſeventh of that King. He mentions alſo a manuſcript 
treatiſe, ſometime ſent him by Sir Walter Raleigh, bearing the title of De l'Office de VAdmi- 
raltie; wherein the indictments and trials ran in the ſame form as is now uſed at common law: 
but he confeſſes the book ſeemed rather a collection of Adverſaria for a deſigned work on that 
ſubject, than a finiſhed piece, He gueſſes it might be. penned about Henry the Sixth's reign; 
and commends it for preſerving ſeveral conſtitutions of Henry the Firſt, Richard the Firſt, 
King John and Edward the Firſt, relating to the Admiralty, which were hardly to be had elſe- 
where. The juriſdiction of the court is aſſerted, againſt Sir Edward (11) Coke's articles, by 
(12) Dr. R. Zouch; who, ſometime before and after the reſtoration, was judge of it himſelf. 
To which ought to be added his (13) Deſcriptio Juris Maritimi; and Dr. Godolphin's (14) 
View of the Admiral-Juriſdiction. The practice of it is given by (15) Fr. Clark. The affairs 
of ſea-commerce are well handled by Ch. Molley, in his book (16) de Jure Maritimo & Navali; 


(1) Inftit. Par. 4. cap. 22. p. 135. (2) D. of B's Speech in Skinner's Caſe. (3) Vid. Record. 22, Ed. 1, De 
Superioritate Maris Angliz, &c. Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 22. (4) Fol. Lond. 1635. (5) 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1018. (6) Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. 2. p. 109. (7) Fol. Lond. 1652. (8) Fol. Lond. 1662. (9) 12mo. Lond. 1651. (10) Not. in Forteſc; 
cap. 32. (11) Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 22. (12) 8 vo. Lond, 1663, (13) 4to. Oxon, 1640. (14) 8vo, pr, 2s 6d. 


(15) $vo. pr. 18, (16) B8vo. pr. 58, : 
| which 
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which has been ſo well approved as to admit of ſeveral editions. Laſtly, a ſhort account of almoſt 
all the forementioned treatiſes, with ſome other valuable pieces, are to be had in the Conſuetudo 
(1) or Lex Mercatoria; wherein are likewiſe the neceſſary inſtructions that relate to the right 
underſtanding of ſea-laws, merchant-accounts, and the other eſſentials of traffic. To theſe 
muſt be added an enquiry into the Navy-Office; and the abſtracts of accounts, liſts of the old 
and new ſhipping, from the ſeveral yards at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, &c. all which 
may be ſeen in the cuſtody of the Secretary of the Admiralty. | 

For a juſt eſtimate of the increaſe of the military force in England, there are feyeral repofito- 
ries of papers and rolls wherewith our hiſtorian ſhould be acquainted. The lieutenants and de- 
puty- lieutenants of our counties have their muſter-maſters and others that keep ſtated accounts 
of all that is tranſacted and ordered amongſt them. But, above all, the office of ordnance will 
afford him the beſt acquaintance with the proviſions of war; as being the grand magazine of 
this kingdom. All orders and inſtructions for the government of this office, as likewiſe all 
patents and grants to the many officers, artificers, attendants and labourers; with the quarter- 
books for ſalaries, legers of receipts and returns of his majeſty's ſtores, &c. are in the cuſtody 
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3 


Ordnance 


of the clerk of the ordnance; as thoſe for the giving out of any proviſions or ſtores, either 


at the Tower or any other of the king's magazines, are under the care of the clerk of 
the deliveries By 

There are ſome other courts, communities and corporations, which have their proper regiſters; 
and ought not to be ſlighted. The court of Stannaries has had mighty privileges for all ſuch as 
are (2) actual workers in the mines of Cornwall; and that of the (3) Cinque-Ports has a 
juriſdiction which extends to all manner of civil cauſes. But theſe are ſo particular and 
purely loca), that we can only juſt point at them. The court of the Mayor of the Staple (4) 


Staple,&c 


was heretofore kept at Bruges, Calais, Antwerp, Middleburgh, &c. and afterwards at Weſtmi2- 


ſter, its juriſdiction reaching from Temple-Bar to Tothill-Fields. In it the mayor and two 


conſtables gave ſentence according to (5) law-merchant; and the chief matters under debate 
where the five ſtaple commodities of this kingdom, wool, wool-fels, leather, lead and tin. As 


the proceedings in this, and that which our lawyers call pzpoudrous, are ſummary, and ſuch as 
are moſt agreeable to the haſte that merchants are in, both when they make their contracts, 
and ſue for the performances; fo all the regiſters that we can expect of them, muſt look like 
minutes more than records. What remains there are of either of them, are to be ſought in 
thoſe corporations and market towns, where ſuch courts have been kept: but, of late years, 
the merchant-pleas have been uſually tried in the Mayor's. Court of the place where the actions 
have happened. | | 


3 


. 2. + 


C H A P. V. 
Of our Law-Writers, A ear-Books, and Reports. 


| B EFORE one attempt the peruſal of our ancient law-writers, 1t will be highly convenient 
D to have a general idea of the common-law itſelf, the chief ſubject of all their tracts: and 


this perhaps cannot be had more readily than from that methodical ſyftem which is well known 


by the name of Finch's Law, It was written by Henry Finch, a young counſellor of Gray's-Inn; 
whom King James the Firſt made afterwards one of his own ſerjeants, and then a knight. It 
was firſt publiſhed in French, under the title of (6) Nomotechnia; ceſtaſcavoir, un Deſcription 
del common Leys d'Angleterre, &c. But, ſome time after, the author himſelf twanflated it 
into Engliſh; in which language it has had a great many (7) editions, and is ſtill in good 


(1) Fol. pr. 245. (2) Vid. Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 45. (3) Ibid. cap. 42. (4) Ibid, cap. 46. (5) Vid. St, 27. Ed. 3. 
Cap. 21. (6) Fol, Lond, 1613. (7) 8vo. Lond. 1613, 1636, 1661, Kc. | | 
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credit and repute. Out of it is extracted, or ſtolen, another ſmall treatiſe, which is called a (1) 
Summary of the Common Law of England. | 

If the Cuſtumier de (2) Normandy were indeed, as ſome have (3) aſſerted, an acient for- 
mulary drawn up by the firſt princes of that country, and brought in hither by the Conqueror, 
it might juſtly challenge the firſt rank in this catalogue of law-books:. but there are many par- 


ticulars in it which will not ſuffer us to allow it ſo great an age. Some are of opinion thac 


Henry II. 


it was written in the reign of Henry the Firſt; which they pretend to prove from Sequerius's 
affirming, that this king eſtabliſhed. the Engliſh laws in Normandy. He might poſſibly intro- 
duce ſome of our ſanctions into that country: but that this very Codex of them was drawn u 
in his time, ſeems not ſo probable. There is one chapter in it of Nampes, or Diſtreſſes, where- 
in it is decreed, that none ſhall bring his action upon any ſeiſure, ſave only from the time of 
the coronation of King Richard; which muſt be our Richard the Firſt, ſince no French kin 
had that name; nay, the author (4) himſelf intimates, that he compiled the work about forty 
years after that king's acceſs to the throne. There are in it a great many of the laws of Edward 
the Confeflor, and other Saxon kings; but mixed with many Norman cuſtoms that are no wa 
related to them. Several paragraphs are, almoſt verbatim, tranſlated out of Granvil; yet ſome 
of his courts of juſtice, original writs, &c. are not ſo much as named. Sir Edward (5) Coke 
tells his reader, that he will frequently meet with this book cited in his Inſtitutes, where it 
agrees with the laws of England, and ſometimes where it diſagrees, ex diametro. — 

It is faid (6) that Ralph de Meſchines, E. of Cheſter, in Henry the Firſts time, wrote a 
book of the common law of this kingdom; and the fame (7) authority aſſures, that King Henry 


the Second himſelf did the like, There is indeed a volume in (8) Sir John Cotton's library, 


which is thus inſcribed, Conſuetudines Angliz, quæ proponebantur Tho. Becket tempore 


Henrici Secundi; cum Conſtitutionibus- ejuſdem Regis renovatis in Normannia; which perhaps 


has given occaſion for this report. On the contrary, it is well known that this king was a 


great encourager of Archbiſhop Theobald and his civilians, whom his predeceſſor had endea- 


voured to ſuppreſs: inſomuch that one of that primate's domeſtics tells us, that it was the 
faſhion of the family, betwixt prayers and dinner, to have publick mootings in the common-hall, 
where (9) Omnes quæſtiones regni nodoſæ referuntur ad nos. And his example had that influence 
upon his two ſons and ſucceſſors, King John and Richard the Firſt, that they gave the ſame 


protection to the profeſſors of the civil law; ordering that this ſhould be joined with the common 


in all courts of judicature within this realm, which was accordingly put in (10) practice all their 
reigns. Vet ſome will not be ſatisfied but he was the firſt great patron and poliſher of the 
common-law. Henry the Second, ſays a florid (11) gentleman, “ Was the firſt Mæcenas fincz 
the conqueſt that brought on the ſpring-time of a ſettled common-weal; and therefore left this 
fair teſtimony by puttiag forth the primroſe of Engliſh laws, under the name of Glanvi}, 
letting all men know that thenceforth England would no more veil itſelf in an unknown law, 
but explain itſelf to the world to be a regular government.” And as King Henry thinks fir, 
in this place, to call himſelf by the name of Glanvil, ſo we ſhall find that elſewhere Glanyil 
goes by the name of Henry the Second; ſince one of the MS. (12) copies of his book bears the 


title of that king's laws. 


But let us enquire how our hiſtorians are like to determine this controverſy. Eodem anno 
(ſays Hoveden (13) who was his contemporary) Henricus Rex Angliæ Pater (to diſtinguiſh him 
from his ſon of the ſame name, whom he had cauſed to be crowned king) conflituit Ranulfum 
de Glanvilla ſummum juſticiarium totius Angliæ; cujus ſapientid conditæ ſunt leges ſubſcriptæ quas 
Angvlicanas vocamus. After which he proceeds to give us the law of Edward the Confeſſor, 


and William the Firſt; as if theſe had never been brought into any regular form before his 


(1) 8vo. Lond. 1654. (2) Fol. Fr. pret. 20s. (3) See Whitlock's Speech in Par. Argum. Anti-Norm. p. 115. 
(4) Vid. Cuſtum. cap. 22. fol. 29. & cap. 112. (5) Inſtit. Par. 2. p. 5. (6) Coke's Reports, Vol. 8. in Proœm. 
(7) Tbid. Vol. 3. in Procem. & J. Bale, Cent. 3. cap. 26. (8) Titus, A. 13. (9) Pet. Bleſ. apud J. Seld. Diſſert. ad 
Fletam, cap. d. Sect. 1. (10) J. Seld. Ibid. (11) Nat. Bacon, Hiſt. Diſc. Par. I, P+ 169. (12) Bibl. Cot, 
Claudius, D. 2. (13) Ad annum 1180. : | pd | | 
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time. John Bale very gravely tells us, that he was ſent by King Henry to the ſiege of Damiata P A SY 


in Egypt, and that he did mighty feats in that expedition: but the good man miſtakes, in that 
ſhort ſtory, Henry the Third for Henry the Second; and Ralph de Meſchines, the Second, 
Earl of Cheſter for Ralph de Glanvil. The Mirror (1) repreſents this chief juſtice as an able 
lawyer, affirming, that he was the inventor of the famous writ of Aſſize, or de Novel Diſſeiſin; 
though others (2) believe it to be more ancient. The book that now carries his name, was (3) 
firſt publiſhed by the perſuaſion and procurement of Sir William Stanford; and has ſince had 
(4) ſeveral editions. In all theſe it -has kept the ſame title, which runs thus: Tractatus de 


legibus & conſuetudinibus Regni Angliæ, tempore Regis Henrici Secundi compoſitus, Juſtitiæ 


gubernacula tenente illuſtri viro Ranulpho de Glanvilla, Juris Regni & antiquarum conſuetu— 
dinum eo tempore peritiſſimo. Et illas ſolum leges continent & conſuetudines, ſecundum quas 

lacitatur in curia Regis ad Scaccarium & coram Juſticus, ubicunque fuerint. From theſe laſt 
words ſome (5) have concluded, that the court of Exchequer did anciently take cognizance of 
all manner of common: pleas; whereas a little pointing of the words will make theſe three diſtinct 
courts. 1. In Curia Regis. 2. Ad Scaccarium. 3. Coram Juſticiis ubicunque fuerint. It 
has alſo been concluded from this title, that the firſt publiſhers, or copiers of the book, looked 
upon it as rather penned in the time of that judge, than by himſelf; which may poſſibly appear 
likewiſe from what I ſhall hereafter advance, in treating of the Regiam Majeftatem of Scotland. 
For the preſent, we are to ſuppoſe him to be the author: and I ſhall only obferve, that who- 
ever compares this book with that ancient repoſitory of the common-law of our neighbouring 
kingdom, muſt conclude, that there is no ſuch hideous diſtance betwixt our laws and theirs, 
as the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke and Attorney General Bacon, in the beginning of King James. 


the Firſt's reign, repreſented the matter; but that, if the ſecret reaſons of "theſe gentlemen againſt 


makinÞ them one, had not been ſtronger than thoſe they publiſhed, Britannia (6) might have 


eaſily and readily had as good a body of law as either Anglia or Scotia, 'The whole work is 
divided into fourteen books; treating of, 1. Pleas and Effoins in the Court of King's-Bench. 


2. Trials by Combat and the grand Aſſize. 3. Warrantry. 4. Advowſon of Churches. 
5. Naturalization and Freedom. 6. Dowry. 7. Baſtardy and Wardſhip. 8. Fines.. 9. Homage, 
with other Services; and Purpreſtures, or Encroachments, 10. Debts and Contracts. 11. At- 
torneys. 12. Writs of Right and Prohibition. 13. Recognizances and Diſſeiſins. 14. Pleas. 
of the Crown: in all which we have forms of ſuch writs as were then, and are moſtly ſtill, 
in uſe, upon all the ſeveral occaſions there treated on. When Mr. Selden wrote his Titles of 


Honour, he queſtioned whether this book was rightly fatherd : for, having occaſion to cite a 


paſſage out of it, he does it with an expreſſion full of diffidence as to its authority, (7) as the 
words are in the book attributed to Glanvil. And ſurely, whether he be the true or only re- 


puted author, may be ſtill a query with us; ſince it was fo to him, who could want no light 
that was any where to be had in this matter. 


rity of that treatiſe is ſuſpected; and ſome of the beſt and ancienteſt copies have the name of 


E. de N. which I have heard, from diligent ſearchers in this kind of learning "affirmed to 8 


have been ſometimes E. de Narbrough, and not R. de Glanville, it has been thought to be 
another's work, and alſo of later time: but as on the one ſide, J dare not be confident that it 
is Glanvil's, ſo I make little queſtion that it is as ancient as his time, if not his work. The 
teſts of the precedents of writs under his name, the language, eſpecially the name of Juſtitia, 
always for that which we now, from antient time, call Juſticiarius; 


ſo uſed in writers under Henry the Second, and the law delivered in it, taſte not of any 
later age.” 


« know,“ ſays he (8) elſewhere, © the autho- 


and Juſtitia was 


We are not ſo much in the dark about Mr. John Bracton: whom all agree to have been a J. Bracton 


(9) judge itinerant in- the latter end of Henry the Third's reign, as likewiſe, ſay ſome, (10) 


VV Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 27. (3) 8vo. Lond. 1554. (4) 8 vo. ibid. 1557, 1604, &c, 
(s) Vid. Inftit, Par. 4. cap. 8. (6) See Coke's Inſtit. Par. 4. cap. 75. and Sir. Francis Bacon's three Speeches. 
(7) Tit. of Hon, p. 649. (8) Juriſ. of Teſt, Par. 4; cap. 5. (9) Orig. Jurid. fol. 56, (10) Dr. Brady in Prafat; 
ad Hiſt. Angl. | : | 
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P 4 RT in the beginning of that of Edward the Firſt, and the undoubted author of the book that bears 


his name. This indeed is variouſly written in the records that come neareſt his own time; 


| . where we have him called Bratton, Breton, Bretton, Briton, Britton, and Brycton. He ſeems 


Fleta. 


to have given it (1) himſelf with ſome exactnefs, which inclined the publiſhers of his book te 
call him Bracton with a good aſſurance: but even in that paſſage, it is variouſly penned in moſt 
of the (2) manuſcripts. Though we have now ſeveral (3) editions of this work, it was a 
good while before it was printed; and the MS. copies were ſo many, that it was no eafy taſk to 
compile a genuine text out of any, or all of them, Some learned perſons had loaded their 
books with marginal notes, and ſome with interlineary remarks; which, by the careleſneſs of 
tranſcribers, were afterwards admitted as part of the author's own diſcourſe. It was hard for 
one man to ſtruggle with theſe difficulties, and to be ſo perfect a mafter of Bracton's ſtyle, as 
always to diſtinguiſh what was truly of his own compoſure, from what was only, through igno- 
rance or inadvertency, fathered on him; and therefore many worthy profeſlors of the law gave 
their aſſiſtance towards the ſetting forward and finiſhing ſo defirable a work, By their kind 
clubbing of their pains and parts, this truly venerable code of our ancient common law was 
publiſhed in as correct a manner as was poſhble; and has ever fince had an eſteem anſwerable to 
its real deſerts and value, It conſiſts of five books, which begin with the ſeveral legal ways of 

rocuring of properties, and proceed to thoſe of the juſt maintaining or recovering of them. 

he method is natural, and very conformable to that of the great Emperor Juſtinian, whoſe 
matter is alſo very frequently adhered to, and his laws quoted, ſometimes in ipſiſimis verbis, as 
familiarly as if they were part of the known common law of this kingdom. On every head 
we have an interſperſed regiſter of proper writs, and reports of adjudged cafes in both benches, 
as alſo of ſuch as have been tried before the judges in Eyre, aſſize, &c. The author muſt be 
pardoned his eaſy admiſſion of the pope's ſupremacy, and his ſometimes naturalizing the canon 
as well as civil law, when we confider the time wherein he wrote : that it was ſoon after King 
John had made a formal conveyance of his realm to the ſee of Rome, and when the greateſt 
part of Europe was entirely under its uſurped dominion. The paſſages that favour ſtrong of 
the iniquity and vaſſalage of thoſe unhappy days, are not many; and there is that diſagreeable 
obliquity in them, from the other continued deſcription of our true Engliſh government, that 
they are readily deſcerned to be preternatural and monſtrous. Some miſtakes he made in his 
(4) account of parliamentary proccedings in the twentieth (it ſhould be the eighteenth) year of 


Henry the Third, are corrected by a (5) learned pen; eſpecially his miſreciting the names of 


the barons, &c. In many places whole ſentences are perfectly tranſcribed out of Glanvil. 
Once more we are to return to our ſhades: for who was the author of that methodical and 
learned treatiſe which bears the name of Fleta, 1s not known, nor indeed hardly ſo much as 
gueiled at, It 1s plain that he wrote in the reign of King Edward, of whom he ſays many 
mighty things in his Preface; but which of our firſt three Edwards he means, will admit of 


ſome diſpute, There is one paſſage in the (6) book, which ſeems to intimate, that he wrote 
either in the days of the ſecond or third: Qui receperint debita regis, vel partem debiti, & debita 
illa non arquietaverint tam de tempore regis E. patris regis, quam de tempore præſenti. Thus our 


printed books, in both editions, give the words; and herein they are acknowledged to agree 
with the manuſcript from which they were publiſhed. But even that copy itſelf is full of literal 
faults, and is ſuppoſed, by ſeveral blanks in it, left for words, and ſometimes whole ſentences, 
to have been taken by an unſkilful ſcribe, and a good while after the author's own time. It 
is therefore not improbable that the tranſcriber miſtook E for H; or elſe, that writing his copy 
in one of the two latter reigns, and being over-wiſe, he took upon him to vary the ſtory, ſo as 
to {uit his own days: for it is impoſſible that fuch a writer, in either of the two ſuppoſed reigns, 
ſhould overlook the many famous ſtatutes that were enacted by thoſe kings, and would have 
been fo much to his purpoſe on ſeveral occaſions. Beſides the paffage before- mentioned refers 


| (1) Edit. 1569. lib. 4. fol. 188. b. (2) Vid. J. Seld. Diflert. ad Flet. cap. 2. $. 2. (3) Fol. Lond. 1 569, 1640, &c. 
(4) Cap. 19. fol. 417. a. f. 2. (5) Seld. Tit. of Hon, p. 597, 598. (6) Libz 1. cap. 20. f. 59. 
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to part of a (1) ſtatute of Edward the Firſt; which is purctually repeated in (2) another part of 
this treatiſe, as what had been newly paſſed into a law by the prince then reigning. He quotes 
alſo the ſtatute of (3) Acton-Burnel, as newly (4) enacted, in parliamento nuper habito; and he 
ſpeaks of the privileges. of the (5) Knights-Templers, as then in being, who, it is well known, 
were aboliſhed in the beginning of Edward the Second's reign. 'The character that he gives the 
then ruling king, in his Preface, is what can never fit Edward the Second: though it muſt be 
confeſſed, no great weight is to be laid on this argument; ſince the like, and in almoſt the very 
ſame words, 1s given by Glanvil to our King Henry the Second, and by the Scotch author of 
the Regiam Majeſtatem to their King David the Firſt, Theſe, and ſome other reaſons, which 
[ ſhall not now ſtay to repeat, prevail with Mr. Selden (6) to fix the time of this author in the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, contrary to the opinions of (7) Sir Edward Coke and (8) Dr. Cowel, 
who are verily perſuaded that he wrote either in the latter end of Edward the Second, or in the 
beginning of Edward the Third, The author himſelf acquaints us, in his preface, that the 
reaſon of his book's bearing the title of Fleta, was, becauſe it was penned in the priſon of that 
name: and fo, in our time, Sir John Pettus was pleaſed to give ſome of his labours, in the ſame 
place, the inſcription of Fleta Minor, though treating on a quite different ſubject. In the year 
1289, the king impriſoned Tho. de Weylond, chief juſtice, and ſeveral other judges for foul 
practices. The (9) Chronicles indeed ſay, they were committed to the Tower: but the Fleet 
being, even in thoſe days, a priſon for delinquents of note and quality, it is probable ſome of 
them might be ſent thither. In his firſt book he infiſts chiefly upon pleas of the crown; in the 
ſecond he gives a moſt full and curious account of all the officers of the kings houſhold, with 
many other particulars that exceedingly illuſtrate the ſtory of thoſe times; and in the four fol- 
. lowing he ſhews the then practice of our courts of judicature, the forms of writs, explication of 
law-terms, &c. He ſometimes tranſcribes the very words of Bracton; and elſewhere jumps with 
one of Bracton's epitomizers, Gilbert de Thornton. There is one piece of hiſtory in his book, 
which will want the authority of ſome others to ſupport it. It 1s the account which 1t gives (10) 
of a proviſion made in a general congreſs of the chriſtian princes at Mon pelier, in the fourth 
year of Edward the Firſt's reign, which obliges them to a revocation of all grants made of their 
_ crown-lands and ancient demeſnes: a doctrine which he (11) elſewhere maintains for good 

Engliſh law, however contrary to the known practice of both former and more modern times. 
And indeed there was little occafion for ſuch a national compact, if other kingdoms had the 
ſame notion of the nature of the ancient demeſne of the crown, or Terra Regis, as Domeſday calls it, 
which is ſaid to have (12) prevailed in ours; that it was ſacrum patrimonium, and therefore the fame 
crime to leſſen or embezzle it, as to violate the rights, or alienate the poſſeſſions of God and his 
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church. We might probably be better inſtructed in this ebene were the diſcourſe publiſned 


which was written by (13) Sir Anthony Brown, one of our learned judges in the reigns of 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, upon Certain Points touching the Inheritance of the Crown; 
though the greateſt part of it ſeems to relate to the nature of the ſucceſſion, and defigned to affert 
the right of Mary Queen of Scots. 'The Fleta was happily ſecured to us, amongſt many other 
valuable monuments of the like kind, by the incomparable Mr. Selden, who found it in the (14) 
Cottonian library, in a hand as old as the author's own time, and aſſiſted in the making it publick. 
He (15) ſays indeed, that it was tranſcribed for the preſs by ſuch unſkilful amanuenſes as the 
ſtationer employed; and that, upon this ſcore, it was publithed in a more ſlovenly dreis than he 
could have wiſhed, But ought not we much more to complain, that a (16) ſecond edition has 
not corrected the faults which he ſo long fince lamented, and had marked out to us? it is true, 


the impertinent marginal notes are removed; but the abbreviations ſtill continue, and the Fet 
Aſſavoir to this day remains as part of the text. 


(1) Stat, Weſtm. 1. An. 3 Ed. 1. cap. 19. (z) Lib. 2. cap. 33. (3) An: 13. Ed. 1. (4) Lib. 2. cap. 64. (5) Lib. 2. 
cap. 50. §. 16, (6) Differt. ad Fler. cap. 10. (7) Pref. to Rep. lib. 8. (8) Interp. voc. Fleta. (9) Holinſhead 
and Stow, ad an. 1289. (10) Lib. 3. cap. 6. $. 3. (11) Lib. 1, cap. 8. (12) Vid. Rclig. Spelm. p. 57. 
(13) Vid. Ath, Oxon, lib. 1. p. 119, & 148, 149. (14) Julius, B. 8. (15) Diſſert, in Flet, cap. 1. f. 1. (16) 4to. 
Lond. 168 5. i | | 
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PART We have before hinted, that Bracton's more voluminous book was epitomized by Gilbert de 


III. 
G. de 


Thornton, who was (1) chief juſtice towards the latter end of Edward the Firſt's reign. Mr. 
Selden (2) met with a MS. copy of this treatiſe, nor could he ever hear of any other, in the 


Thornton Lord Burghley's Library; in the title whereof was this account of the book and its author: 


R. de 
Heng- 7 
ham. 


XIS38. 
Ed. Lo 


Tncipit ſumma de legibus & conſuetudanibus Angiia a magiſiro Henrico de Bryctona compoſita tempore 
Henrici filii regis Fohannis, quam quidem ſummam dominus Gilbertus de Thornton, tunc capitalis juſtic 


domini regis in Angl. ſecundum ftatuta & leges uſitatas, ad utilitatem paſterorum diligenti ſtudio poſt- 


modum abbreviavit ſub compendio, anno regni Ldwardi filii regis Henr* viceſimo. Et ipſe idem dominus 
Gilbertus tempore illo ſcientia, bonitate, & manſuetudine, floruit eleganter. This is not ſo to be un- 
derſtood as if the epitomizer had 'intermixed the ſtatutes made after Bracton's time, as Breton 
did afterwards; but that he ſo modelled this abſtract of the common law, that 1t might be moſt 
uſeful in explaining preſent and future acts of parliament. He frequently quits Bracton's method, 
and makes uſe of one which looks more confuſed: as may beſt appear by the following catalogue 


of the eight parts of his book. 1. Of Perſons and Things, Grants and Confirmations. 2. Actions, 


Bonds and Penalties; with the Power of Judges Itincrant and others. 3. Criminal Matters; 
Murder, Appeals and Felony. 4. Unlawful Seiſures and Diſſeiſures. 5. Common Paſturage, 
Aſſiſe of Mordanceſtre, Damages and Attaints. 6, Writs of Right and Appearance; and of 
Eſſoigns. 7. Demurrers and Prohibitions; Baſtardy and Inheritances. 8. Homage and Relief; 
with Settlements upon Marriage and Doweries. Theſe parts were ſubdivided into two hundred 
and twelve chapters, which is near a third ſhort of the number of thoſe in the printed Bracton: 
but ſeveral of theſe are loſt out of that manuſcript, and we can hardly hope to meet with another 


that will ſupply them. | 


Sir Ralph de Hengham was chief juſtice of the King's-Bench at the parliament which 
enacted the ſtatute (3) de Bigamis. In the ſixteenth year of King Edward the Firſt, he was 


(4) removed, and fined ſeven thouſand pounds; but was afterwards reſtored to favour, and 


made chief juſtice of the Common-pleas. In this ſtation there 1s the proceſs of a cauſe (5) 
tried before him and his fellow-juſtices, in the thirty-third year of that King: about which time 
Sir Edward Coke (6) obſerved him to be called in one record, Roger de Hegham. But that 
learned man is undoubtedly miſtaken; fince it appears, that ſoon after, in the firſt (7) year of 
idward the Second, there was another judge of this latter name, who ſat on the ſame bench 
with Sir Ralph. His Summs have always paſſed under the titles of Hengham magna and parva; 
and have both the fame common ſubject, treating of the ancient, and now obſolete, forms of 
pleading in efloigns and defaults. They were long ſince tranſlated into Engliſh: but that being 
done in the language of Edward the Second or Third's time, it was thought moſt adviſeable to 
print them in their original Latin. This was done by Mr. Selden, who publiſhed them (8) 
with Forteſcue, adding ſome few notes of his own in Enghſh. The bookſeller, who (9) reprinted 
the laſt mentioned author, gave us alſo a new edition of Hengham, but diflembled the date in 


the title page, pretending that this part of his book was the old one of 1616. However, his 


hecdleſs printing of the notes, as he there found them, diſcovers the cheat: for they do not 
apſwer to the pages in this ſtolen edition; but confound and perplex the reader, inſtead of bein 
rightly ſerviceable. There are many remarkable forms and rules in theſe Summs, which 
are omitted by Bratton on the ſame heads; and yet it is thought we want a conſiderable 
ſhare of the author's whole work, none of the MS. copies that were to be had being perfect. 
Beſides theie, there are a great many more treatiſes on matters of law, which were penned 
in the days of Edward the Firſt; wherein the bar-practice began indeed firſt to flouriſh, Theſe, 
though not ſo very conducing to our hiſtorian's purpoſe as the former, are worth the mention- 


ing; which ſhall be done in a method ſomewhat different from that wherein (10) Sir William 
Dugdale has given them. 


{1) Vid. Dugd. Summon. A® 23 Ed. 1. p. 9. (a) Diſſert. ad Flet. cap. 2. F. i. & 4. (3) St. 4 Ed. 1. Vid, 
Inſtit. Par. 2. p. 267. (4) Seld. in Prefat, ad Hengh. M. (5) Kennet's Paroch, Antiq. p. 351. (6) Inſtit Par. 2. 
p. 142, & 220. (7) Vid. D. W. Dugd. Summon. p. 60, 62, 64. (8) 8 vo. Lond. 1616. (9) 8vo, Ibid, 1660. 
(10) Orig. Jurid. cap. 23. | EO | 
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Theſe, with thoſe that follow, are all mentioned in an old parchment-roll in Cotton's library; P 1 * T 


but he knows not where they are now to be had. 


© co OS WD b » 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


L 7. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22 
22. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


3 


Speculum Juſticiariorum. 
Examen Cartarum 
Curia Baronis. 


Aſſiſa in London, de muris et ſtillicidits. 


De Narrando. 


Caſus qui tenet locum ſecundum Leges Angliæ. N | 
De Divortio. 


Ordinale Compoti de Walveſcie ſecundum Oliverum. 
Modus Chirographandi in Curia Regis de omnibus Placitis, 


Theſe two were in the Hand of Sir Orlando Bridgeman : 


De Brevibus Ordinandis, 
Breves Pledes. 


In the Poſſeſſion of W. Goddard of Lincoln' inn, . 


Modus Calumniandi Eſſonium. 
Cadit Caſa. 

Cum ſit N eceſſarium. 
Natura Brevium. 

De Brevibus Caſſandis. 
Exceptiones generales. 
De Baſtardia. 

Tractatus Coronæ. 
Placita Coronæ. 
Notabilia. 

Articuli in Narrando. 
Proprictas Narrationum. 


Judicium Eſſoinorum, per Joh. de Metingham, Cap. Juſtit. 18. Ed. I. 
In the Cuſtody of Sir Mat. Hales: 


Rageman, de Juſticiariis aſſignatis. 
Ordinationes Noviſſimæ apud Weſtmonaſterium. 


Some few others are ſuppoſed to be of the rms age, though they are not regiſtered in the fore- - 
mentioned roll; as, 


I, 


Statutum Regis in Judaiſmo: which was likewiſe in Sir Mat, Hales 8 Library. 


Amongſt Sir Orlando Bridgeman's eee 


2. De veteribus Placitis Coronæ. 


3 
4. 


5 
6. 


It is no 


Nova Capitula Coronæ. 

Dampna in Duplo. 

Ordo Exceptionum. | | 
Placita de Itinere Cornubiæ, 30. Ed, I I. in Mr. Selden's Library. 


great matter whether Andrew Horn, the author of the Miroir des Juſtices, lived RIiroir. 


in the reign of Edward the (1) Firſt, or his (2) ſon: but we ſhall follow a great man's example 


(1) Vid. Not. ad Zifred, M. Vit. p. 82. 800 Seld, Diſſert, ad Fletam, cap. 1. $. 2. 


againſt 


Briton. 
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againſt the many, in placing him under the latter. This writer can beſt inform us what he 
means by the title of his book: his deſizn, he ſays, (1) was to give the judges of his time a 
view of their comely and hard-favourcd features; the preſenting them with what they ſhould 
have been, as well as what they were. He very frequently quotes the rolls of the Saxon times, 
and even their very year-books, which are now vaniſhed: and this ſhews that we have loſt 
many of our beſt helps towards the furniſhing out of the hiſtory of thoſe ages; and demonſtrates 
withal, that the ſtate of the law in this kingdom was then much different trom what ſome would 
make it. He preterids to have peruſed all the laws of this iſland ever ſince the reign of the 
famous King Arthur; and ſome are ſo generous as to believe, that amongſt the many ancient 
pieces out of which he gathered his materials, he had ſcen K. A]fred's book Contra Judices 
iniquos. I rather think, that the ſtory and catalogue which he gives us (2) of the forty-four 
judges, that were hanged up by this king for their illegal and corrupt practices, was the occaſion 
of his being the reputed author of ſuch a book; and 1 am pretty ſure that this is a better foun- 
dation than either Bale or Pitts many times have fer ſeveral of their volumes. The Engliſh 
(3) edition differs very much from the French; and yet the tranſlator pretends that he © kept 
himſelf cloſe to the words and meaning of his author.” 

That excellent French manual of our laws, which bears the name of Briton, is ufually af- 
cribed to John de Breton Biſhop of Heretord: this opinion being grounded on the account 
which one of our chief hiſtorians gives of the death of that prelate; Obiit, ſays he, (4) bor 
anno Johannes Bretoun epiſcopus Herefordenſis, qui admodum peritus in jurilus anglicanis, librum de 
eis conſcrigſit, qui vocalur le Bretoun. It is certain that biſhop died in the year there mentioned; 
there being ſtill to be ſeen, amongſt the records of the Tower,. the Conge d'Eſlire for the 
election of a new one in his place: but then. it is hard to imagine how one that died in the 
third year of Edward the Firſt's reign, ſhould refer his readers, as (5) he does, to a ſtatute 
enacted in the thirteenth year of that king. This has prevailed with ſome to look after another 
author; and finding there was one, of both theſe names, who was a judge, together with Henry 
de Bracton, in the (6) fifty-firſt year of Henry the Third, they have gueſſed that he was the 
man. But why ſhould not this. perſon be the ſame with the biſhop? we know, 1t was uſual 
enough to have clergymen juſtices of both benches; and Sir Edward Coke ſays expreſly, that 
the author of this book was an (7) Ecclefiaſtick. Mr. Selden was of the ſame opinion, when 
he publiſhed Hengham: but he was perſuaded to change it afterwards; obſerving this note, in 
the concluſion of a MS. copy of that treatife in his own ſtudy; Icy Aniſt le Brecton; que continent 
V. lieures, en les queux cheſcun maniere de plee eft contenue. He alſo found, that, in our year-books, 
it was cited by the name of Bracton; and that the paſſage quoted from Matt. of Weſtminſter 
was an interpolation; no ſuch thing appearing either in the beſt MS. or in the firſt edition of 
that hiſtorian. Theſe eonſiderations prevailed with him to believe (8) that Bracton and Breton 
vere intended for the ſame perſon; the latter being given to a treatiſe, which indeed is no more 
than an abſtract of another, better known by the former. He allows the penman to be an 
anonymous epitomizer, ſome time in the reign of Edward the Firſt; out of whoſe laws ſeveral 
things are added, which are not, nor could be, Bracton's. If I may be allowed to differ from 
all theſe authorities, I ſhould think that the true writer of this abſtract was that ſame John 
Breton, whom we find one (9) of the king's juſtices, together with Ralph and Roger de Hengham, 
in the firſt year of Edward the Second; and this falls low enough to remove all the difficulties 
wherewith the other opinions are clogged. E. Wingate's (10) edition is juſtly commended for 
the care and judgment of the publiſher; ſuch various readings being added in the Appendix, as 
ſerve very much to ſupply the defects and imperfections of the former impreſſion. The lan- 
guage is the true old French of the thirteenth century, as appears from the authentic inſtru- 
ments of thoſe days; and differs conſiderably from that of Littleton in the fifteenth, which is 


(1) In Præfat. (2) Cap. 5. §. 1. (3) 12mo. Lond. 1646. (4) Matt. Weſtm. ad An. 127 5. Vid. etiam E. 
Wingate, in Præfat. ad Briton. & Prynn's Rec. of Ed. I. p. 168, 169. (5) Brit. Capp. 14, & 36. (6) Vid. J. Seid. 
Not, in Hengh. p. 7. (7) Inltit, par. 2. p. 265. (8) Diſſert. in Flet. cap. 1. $, 2. & cap. 2. F. 3. (9) Vid. D. D. 
Dugd. Summon, p. 60, 62, 64. (10) 12mo, Lond. 1640. Kill 

| Ill. 
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{till in faſhion among our modern pleaders and late reporters. The whole book runs in the 
name and ſtile of the king himſclf; as a ſummary of all the laws then in force, within the king- 
dom of England, and dominion of Ireland. There are ſome MS. ordinances of barons of the 
Exchequer for the eſtabliſhment of the eſtate of Edward the Second's houſhold, &c. in (1) Sir 
John Cotton's library ; which, with what has been already accounted for, is all that 1s now fit 
to be mentioned in that reign. | 
It is generally agreed, that the art of pleading was brought to its perfection in Edward the 
Third's reign; when the little manual of entries, which bears the name of Novæ (2) Narra- 
tiones, was firſt collected and publiſhed. It gives us ſuch forms of courts, declarations, de- 
fences, pleas, &c, as were then in uſe; to which are added the Articuli ad Novas Narrationes, 
being a commentary, and ſome ſhort rules upon them. But all theſe are tew and defective, in 
compariſon of what we have in thoſe Books of Entries which are the works of later times; the 
chief whereof are thoſe by (3) Will. Raſtal, (4) Sir Edward Coke, and (5) Sir Humphrey 
Winch. Out of theſe three, a great many late pedlars in precedents have collected and pub- 
liſhed what, to their ſeveral little wiſdoms, appeared to be of common and ordinary uſe; and it 
were endleſs to repeat ſo much as the title-pages of ſuch inſignificant retailers. The old Nar- 
rationes are ſaid to have been (6) vouched and allowed by Sir John Priicot, who was chicf 
juſtice of the common-pleas under Henry the Sixth. | 
We are told of a book called (7) Speculum Regis; which was written in Latin by Simon 
Iſlip Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and directed, I ſuppoſe, in an epiſtolary way, to King Edward 
the Third. The author ſharply inveighs againſt the intolerable abuſes of purveyors and pur- 
veyance, in many paiticulars; and earneſtly preſſes the King to provide remedies for thoſe un- 


ſufferable oppteſſions. Accordingly his majeſty was pleaſed frequently to peruſe the Look, and 


to conſider its contents; which had ſo good effect upon him, that, in the thirty-fixih year of 
his reign, he cauſed many excellent laws of his own will to be made for that purpoſe. The 
other law-books of his time, which are here to be mentioned, are theſe only: 1, Natura Brevium 
vetus, which has been ſeveral times (8) printed; and gave occaſion to Fitzherbert to call his, 
La Nowelle Natura, &c. 2. A MS. (9) book of old Tenures. 3. Placita (10) in Itinere 
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Nove Nare« 
rationes. 


Spec. 
Regis. 


Comitat. Bedford, Nottingham, & Derby, 3 Ed. III. 4. Placita (11) in Itinere in dictis Co- 


mitat. 4 Ed. III. 5 | | 

Sir John Forteſcue was (12) Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, during half of Henry. the 
Sixth's reign: though, ſince he thought fit to acquaint us that his unfortunate maſter made him 
chancellor, he is never fo much as remembered in the other high office. He attended the 


king into Scotland, when he fled thither for ſhelter; and there it was, as is ſuppoſed, that he 


had the Great Seal committed to his charge. However he was certainly (13) chancellor, when 
he wrote his book De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, in the Duchy of Berry; where Queen Mar- 
garet, with her jon Prince Edward, lived then in exile, during the king's impriſonment in 
England, The prince, he ſays, improved himſelf wonderfully, in riding the great horſe, and 
other exerciſes of chivalry, ſuitable to his high birth, and proſpect of a crown: which a certain 
old knight (grandevus quidam ſenex, in his own modeſt language) his father's chancellor, ob- 
ſerving, concluded with himſelf, that ſuch a martial hero would want no other qualification for 
a throne, ſave only an acquaintance with the laws that were to be his guide, and the rule of 
his government. This might be the occaſion of his putting the work into that form wherein 
it is publiſhed; but it is reaſonably (14) believed that it had a more early original. William de 
la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, Henry the Sixth's great favourne and flatterer, endeavoured to bring 
in the uſe of the civil law; which obliged the chief-juftice to write in commendation of our 
own laws, prefering them, for the government of this land, before the other. In this treatiſe, 


Forteſcue. 


(1) Claudius, 8. (2) 8vo. Lat. pr. 28. & MS, in Bibl. Hoſp. I. incoln. (3) Fol. Lat. pr. 3l. (4) Fol. Lat. pr. | 


3l. 53%. (5) Fol. Lat. pr. 40s. (6) Cuke's Rep. vol. 10. in Prœcem. (7) Inſtit. par. 2. p. 545. (8) 8vo. Lond, 
1572, 1584. (9) In Bibl. Hoſp. Lincoln. (10) MS. in Eibl. Selden. (11) MS. ibid. (12) Spelm. Gl d. edit. 
noviſſ. p. 343. & J. Seld. in Præfat. ad Forteſe. (13) See his Introduct, (14) Inſtit. par. 2. cap. 99. pag. 208 ubi 
etiam citantur Rott. Parl. 28 Hen. 6, num, 19. uſq; ad n. 47. | | | | 
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TAE T which is managed by way of dialogue betwixt the prince and himſelf, he 


— — 


Statham. 
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roves, that all' 

kings are under the like obligation to be converſant in the laws of their own realms, as thoſe 
of lirael were to be in the book of Deuteronomy; that our laws are not alterable at the ſole will 
of our monarchs, whoſe power is not abſolute and royal, but legal or politick; that our cuſtomary 

or common-law is moſt reaſonable, as well as the moſt (1) ancient in Europe; that our ſtatutes 

enacted by the advice and conſent of above three hundred ſenators, are not alterable but by the 
ſame authority that gives them their being; that our conviction of criminals by juries, and. 
without racking, is more juſt and humane than the methods of ſome neighbouring nations; our 
challenging of pannels, writs of attaint upon corrupt verdicts, and the uſual wealth of our 
Jurors, ſuch ſecurities to the lives and eſtates of ſubjects as other countries are incapable of af- 
fording; out kings greater and more potent in the liberties and properties of their people, than 

arbitrary tyrants in the vaſſalage of their ſlaves; the civil-law more unreaſonable than ours in 

the legitimation of children born before wedlock, as alſo in its axiom of partus ſequitur ventrem, 
tuition of orphans, &c. Our inns of court more convenient for the ſtudy of the Kngliſh law 
than our univerſities, and their ſerjeant's degree as honourable as that of doctor in theſe; and, 
laſtly, that the proceedings in our courts of judicature are leſs dilatory than in thoſe of other 
nations. The book was firſt tranſlated, and publiſhed together with its Engliſh verſion, by (2) 
R. Mulcaſter; being reviſed (3) afterwards, and improved with a few curſory notes by Mr. 
Selden. His edition being out of print, the company of Stationers gave leave to one of their 
body to reprint it: but he (4) publiſhed it in a very careleſs and ſlovenly manner; the literal: 


faults, eſpecially in the Latin text, are very numerous, and ſome of them ſuch as moſt wretch- 


edly pervert the author's ſenſe and meaning. Being written in a conciſe method, ſuch as was 
proper for a piece deſigned for the view and uſe of a prince, it was thought deſerving enough 
of ſuch a gloſs or commentary as uſually attends books of value and authority; and this good. 
pains was taken with it by Edw. Waterhouſe, who calls his work by the name of (5) Forteſ- 
cutus Illuſtratus. He wrote other two books of the diſtinction betwixt Dominium Regale &. 
Politicum, and a retractation of his errors about the title of the houſe of York; both which are 
ſtill pretty (6) common in manuſcript, but have not yet been thought worthy of the preſs. A 
third he compiled likewiſe, as (7) himſelf tells us, for the uſe of Prince Edward, which treated 
de Natura Legis Nature; and, in the opinion of its author, was a notable ſhrewd piece: but 
whether it is now loſt, or was deſtroyed and recanted upon the forementioned change of his 
ſide and principles, I cannot tell. I ſuppoſe he grew weary of banithment and the intereſts of 
the houſe of Lancaſter ſometime before the unhappy return of the queen and her ſon, upon the 
Earl of Warwick's revolt; ſince we do not (8) hear of him in their retinue. I am aſſured, by. 
(9) one of general acquaintance in the antiquities of this kingdom, that his laſt retirement was 
ar Ebburton in Glouceſterſhire; where he lies buried, and has lately had a good handſome mo- 
nument erected to his memory. 
Nicholas Statham, one of the barons of the Exchequer in the time of Edward the Fourth, 
was the firſt that employed himſelf in that uſual ſervice to the young ſtudents of the law, of 
abridging the larger arguments and tedious reports of the Year-Books into a ſhort ſyſtem under 
proper heads and common places; which he did as low as Henry the Sixth's reign. His bouk 
has had ſeveral (10) impreſſions; and ſtil] carries a good repute and high price. His example 
was followed by Sir Robert Broke, Chict-Juſtice of the Common-Pleas under Queen Mary; 
who alſo made an alphabetical abſtract of all the choice matters in our law, as contained in 
ſuch commentaries, records, readings, &c. This is juſtly entitled La Graunde Abridgement : 
being indeed a general epitome of all that could be had upon the ſeveral heads there treated on, 
It has had likewiſe a great many (11) editions; amongſt which, as it commonly fares with the 
authors of that profeſſion, the eldeſt are ſtill reckoned the beſt, The daily multiplying our 


(1) See Sir W. Temple's Introduct. to Engliſh Hiſtory, pag. 312, 313. (2) 8vo. Lond. 1599. (3) 8vo. ibid. 1616. 
(4) 12mo. Lond. 1660. (5) Fol. pr. 128. (6) J. Selden. Præfat. ad Forteſc. It. Bibl. Cott. Claudius, A. 8. & Otho, 
b. t. (7) Fol. 27. b 35. a. 78. a 88. b. (8) Stow's Chron, p. 424. (9) R. Parſons, LL. D. Diæceſ. Gloceſtr. 
Cancell, (10) Fol, Fr. temp. Hen. 8. &c. pret. 30s. (11) Fol. min. Lond, 1573. 76, 86, &c. 
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reports has occaſioned a third alphabetical abridgment by (12) Hen. Roll, publiſhed by the late PART 


learned Chief Juſtice Hale, and a fourth by (13) W. Sheppard; and we muſt expect that the 
number of theſe will be yer farther increaſed. They are indeed much more helpful to a man 


of law than to an hiſtorian; who will find that they generally omit what makes moſt for his 
purpoſe. | 


Sic Thomas Littleton was one of the juſtices of the common-pleas, in the reign of Edward 


the Fourth; who, in his fifteenth year, made him a Knight of the Bath. His book of Tenures 
is in every one's hand and head that pretends to the profeſſion or ſtudy of the municipal laws of 
this kingdom; and has been more (1) frequently imprinted than any other law-book whatever. 
A great many of theſe editions are very faulty, and cautiouſly to be uſed; turning the fooliſh 
marginal notes (of ſome illiterate owners of the MS. copies) into the text, and ſenſcleſly quot- 
ing (2) cafes that were never thought on by the author himſelf, The firſt impreſſion ſhews 
that it never had his finiſhing hand; fince the table there gives the titles of tenancy by elegit, 
ſtatute merchant and ſtaple, which he never lived to treat on in his book; having only projected 
them, amongſt others, in the firſt draught of his work. A great many particulars of his com- 
mon-law are now altered by acts of parliament; and others are diſuſed and grown obſolete, 


For example, the whole ſtory. about gifts in frank-marriage, &c, (3) ſerves only tor moor-caſes; 


affording ſome pretty quaint and nice queſtions in law, for the exerciſe of youth in the inns of 
court. Some paſſages which may here ſcem a little dark (by reaſon of the brevity to which the 
author's method obliged him) may be had more largely explained in the year-book of Edward 
the Fourth ; wherein we have frequently Littleton's opinion in ſeveral intricate caſes, and the 
re:ſons that confirmed it. Others are more amply treated on by Bratton and Breton; which, 
in the main, have been epitomized by this writer. His two firſt books were (as himſelf (4) 
confeſſes) written by way of comment upon Le ancient Livre de Tenures ; which (as (3) Fitz- 
herbert informs us) was the work of a grave and diſcreet man in the reign of Edward the Third, 


III. 
— 


Littleton. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe ſeeming inſufficiencies, the treatiſe has obtained that credit, and the 


author's judgment has been reputed ſo infallible, that (6) Sir Hen, Hobart and others of King 
James the Firſt's judges would not ſuffer his opinion to be argued; and he who beſt underſtood 


him, gives a character of his performance as towering as it is poſſible to raiſe it. It is the moſt 


pertect and ablolute work, (7) ſays he, that ever was written in any human ſcience; and they 


that endeavour to diſgrace the author, do not underſtand him. The firſt volume of Sir Edward 
Coke's Inſtitutes is only a tranſlation and comment upon this little book; wherein all the cor- 


ruptions and additions that were in the former prints, are ſaid to be removed. I do not doubt 
but effectual care was taken in that matter; and yet there have ſeveral miſtakes (eſpecially 
in proper names) eſcaped the commentator himſelf, in his own part, which will be more 
troubleſome to the hiſtorian than the lawyer. Sir Edward's complete (8) copy-holder may be 
alſo read as a ſecond commentary on Littleton's Tenures; ſince therein is explained the na- 


ture of manors, and the renements that are held by copy of court-roll, Sc. Together with 


theſe it will be highly convenient to peruſe Sir Hen. Spelman's moſt learned and methodical 
treatiſe of the original, growth, propogation and condition of feuds and tenures by knight- 
ſervice here in England; which is lately (9)-given us in print, and wherein that whole ſubject 
is very critically and minutely handled. He proves, beyond all contradiction, that theſe heredi- 


tary tenures were brought in by the Normans; and that all the words or terms of art, that 


belong to them, were unknown to the. Saxons; as were allo thoſe beneficiary fruits (of wards, . 


marriage, homage, &c.) that grew from them.. | 

Ed. Dudley was an eminent lawyer in the beginning of the reign of Henry the Seventh; who 
made it a privy-counſellor, and employed him (with Sir R. Empſon) in the invidious office of 
collect. g forfeitures upon penal ſtatutes, which (to gratify the enraged populace, in the entrance 


Dudley. 


(12) Fol. Fr. pret. 5os. (13) 4to. 3. Vol. pret. 355. (1) 4to. Rotham. & Fol. Lond. temp. Hen, 8. Gallice - 


& Lat. ſepius Gall. & Angl. 8vo. Lond. 1670, &. (2) Lib. 3. cap. 1. § 260, &c. 
cap. 2.4 271i. (4) Lib. z. cap. 13. § 749. (5) In Prafat, ad N. B. Q, (6) Præfat. ad Iuſtit, Par. 1. p. 3. (7) Id. 
IId. (2) 80, pret. 25, 6d. (9) Inter Reliq. Spelman. x 
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PART of the next reign) coſt him his head. He wrote in a (1) juridic ftile, a book entitled Arbor 


. 
Seintger- 
man. 


Fitzher- 
bert. 


Reipublicæ; but what the reader will find in it, worth his ſceking, I cannot inform him. 

The Dialogue, in two parts, which goes now by the name of the Doctor and Student, was 
written by one Chr. Scintgerman, a barriſter of the Inner- Temple; who died in the year (2) 
1540. Bale ſays it was in 1539, and Dr. Fuller (3) miſplacing the two laſt figures, makes it 
1393, aſſuring us that he was extremely aged (above eighty) when death ſeized him. His 
book was firſt publiſhed in Latin, and has had ſeveral (4) editions in that language, under the 
title of Dialogus de fundamentis Legum Angliæ & de Conſcientia, In the tranſlation it is 


called (3) The Dialogues in Engliſh between a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in the Laws of 


Evgland; and this has ſome few chapters more than the former. The deſign. of the book is, 
to enquire into the grounds and reaſons of the common-law of England; and to ſhew how con- 


filtent every of its precepts (how ſurprizing ſoever they may appear, at the firſt fight) are with 


right reaſon and a good conſcience, A great many of the molt curious and intricate points of 
law are ſtated with that clearneſs which is extremely pleaſant and entertaining, as well as uſeful 
and inſtructive; and all the ſeeming hardſhips and difficulties in the caſes of inheritance, con- 


tract, warrantry, wreck, actions feigned, &c. are made eaſy, and fairly reconcileable to Moles 


and the Prophets. Mr. Wood fays, that, with ſeveral of the Latin copies, he found another 
treatiſe bearing the title (6) Principia five Maxima Legum Angliz, a Gallico illo (ut fertur) 
lermone collecta, & fic in Latinum tranſlata, non folum generolis Studentibus, verùm etiam 
Terrarum dominis & poſſeſſoribus ſumme Neceffaria : but he knows not whether it was of the 
ſame author's compoſure. Since his time, even down as low as our own, this very ſubjc& has 
been undertaken, by a great many writers. Some of theſe having raſhly attempted the treating 
of matters above their underſtandings, are not worth menticning : but others are highly 


deſerving of any true Engliſhman's reading and conſideration. Such are J. Perkin's French 


treatiſe, which is ſaid to have been written (7) not long after this author's deceaſe; Sir Francis 
(8) Bacon's Elements of the Common-Law of England; Dr. Cowel's. (9) Inſtitutions, after 


the Method and Order of thoſe of the Empire; M. (10) Hawkes's and (11) Noy's Grounds of 


the Law 3 W. (12) Philip's Principles; and (13) E. Wingate's Maxims of Reaſon. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas in Henry the Eighth's 
time, and was author of the new (14) Natura Brevium, amongſt ſome other things elſewhere 
mentioned, He is obſerved in this book never to cite any authority, but where the caſe is rare 
and doubtful ; following herein the great example of Sir Tho. Littleton in his famous Treatiſe 


of Tenures. It was carefully reviewed and corrected by W. Raſtal; who added a table and 


ſome other proper ornaments, to whar its excellent author ſeems to have left unfiniſhed. This 
Raſtal was one of the molt learned juſtices of the ſame bench in Qucen Mary's time; but left 
the kingdom upon her ſiſter's acceſſion to the throne, being as zealous a Romaniſt as his uncle 
Sir Thomas More, and died at Louvain. He has written, beſides the Entries before-mentioned, 
(15) Les Termes de la Ley, being an uſeful explanation of the terms of art in our Engliſh law- 
books; a work well known and cſteemed by the profeſſors and ſtudents in that faculty. Dr. 
Cowel's (16) Interpreter was intended as an enlargement upon this book; but met with a dif- 
Ferent fort of ulage, the (17) parliament having ordered it to be burned and its author impri- 
ſoned, One of the crimes laid to his charge was his vilifying the laws of England, and endea- 
vouring to expoſe Littleton's Tenures : whereas, in truth, all that could juſtly be charged on 
him, as to this particular, was only a (18) modeſt recital of Fr. Hottoman's raillery and 
objections. Others alledge (19) a quite different reaſon for this ſevere treatment of him and 


(1) MS. in Bibl. Cott, Vid. & Ath. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 7. (2) Ibid. p. 48. (3) Worthies, p. 210. in London. 
(4) 8vo. Lond. 1528, 1508, 1604, Kc. (5) Lond, 1580, &c, (6) 8vo. Lond. 1546. (7) Vid. Orig. Jurid. 
Cap. 23. (8) 4to. pret. 3s, 6d, (9) 8vo. Lat. pret. 23. Angl. pret. 2s. 6d, (10) Bvo. pret. 4s. (11) Bvo. 
pret. is. (12) 12mo. pret. 1s. (13) Fol, pret. 143. (14) 8vo. Fr. 1557, &. (15) 8vo. Lond. 1595, &c. 


(16) 410. Cantab. 1607. (17) A“. 7. Jac. 1. (18) Vid. Spelm. Gloſf. voce Tenure, (19) Weldon's Court and 


Char. of King James I. p. 191. 
— his 
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his book; aſſuring us that he had therein ventured to aſſert, that King James the Firſt (who PART 
uſed not to put up a reflection upon himſelf) had never taken © that oath which he ought to 

have done at his coronation :” and ſome (20) ſay, that his maintaining that the royal prerogative 

was limited, was what chiefly occaſioned his ſufferings. 

There were ten (1) volumes of the Year-Books printed by ſubſcription, about twenty years Year- 
ago; being recommended by the judges to all ſtudents and profefſers of the law, as an eſſential Books. 
part of their ſtudy. Theſe began with the reign of Edward the Third, and ended with that of 
Henry the Eighth ; and had all of them, at ſeveral times, been publiſhed heretofore : to which 
were afterwards added the (2) Caſes adjudged in the Time of Edward the Second, collected by 
Serjeant Maynard out of ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts. The faireſt of theſe is in the library of 
the Inner-Temple; given to that ſociety by Sir John Barker, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Philip and Mary. It was written by Richard de Winchedon, a ſtudent of the law in 
| thoſe times; who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt collector of theſe juridical annals. Mr. (3) Selden 

had ſcen the like reports of the reign of Edward the Firſt : for, ſpeaking of the authority of 
the civil law in our courts, and the quotations that were ſometimes made out of it at the bar, 
Sed rariſſimæ, lays he, ſunt ejuſmodi in ſeculo illo juris apud noſtros citationes; quod ſcimus ex 
annalibus juridicis Edwardorum tum primi tum ſecundi, Neque in primi annalibus quid ejuſmods 
mibi occurrit, The firſt publiſhed ten volumes are, 1. The former part of Edward the Third; 
being reports of caſes in his firſt ten years. 2. The ſecond part of Edward the Third; 
beginning with the tenth, and ending with the thirty-ninthyear of his reign, The Quadrageſims, 
beginning at the fortieth, and ending the fiftieth year of that king. 4. The Book of Aſſizes 
and Pleas of the Crown, moved and depending before the juſtices, as well in their circuits as 
elſewhere, in the time of Edward the Third: which ſaid book is of great authority in (4) law; 
and is fo called, becauſe it principally contains proceedings upon writs of aſſize of novel d ſſeiſin, 
which in thoſe days was feſtinum & frequens remedium. It is often quoted and referred to by 
moſt of our ancient writers; and even Littleton (5) himſelf gives ſome examples out of it. 
5. The Reigns of Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth. 6. The Annals of Edward the 
Fourth. 7. The Long Quinto; or caſes adjudged in the fifth year of Edward the Fourth. 
8. The firſt Part of Henry the Sixth; being the caſes of the firſt twenty years of that reign, 
9. The ſecond Part of Henry the Sixth; or, reports in his twenty-firſt and following years, 
10. Caſes adjudged in the Reigns of Edward the Fifth, Richard the Third, Henry the Seventh 
and Henry the Eighth. Theſe undoubtedly give us the beſt hiſtory of our judges of both 
benches; ſerting forth their opinions in caſes of intricacy, and, by conſequence, good probable 
grounds for gueſſing at the learning and accompliſhments of the men. In this we have the 
concurring teſtimony and experience of Sir Willlam Dugdale; who, amongſt the numerous 
monuments: of his induſtry, has left ſome MS. collections of his own, which bear the title of 
(6) Obſervations upon ſundry Perſons learned in the Law, extracted from the Year-Books, 
He has indeed (7) elſewhere noted two faults, in the older editions of them, which may expoſe 
young ſtudents to miſtakes; and, I am ſure, they will be a much greater ſtumbling-block in 
the way of an hiſtorian. 1. The authorities alledged are dark, not diſtinguiſhing the judges 
and pleaders. Sir William's own catalogues of the judges may help to rectify this. 2. The 
names of both are in ſuch abbreviations as to leave the reader to very uncertain conjectures, 
how the perſons mentioned were truly called. For the more effectual and ready ule of them, 
there are ſeveral tables and other manuals publiſhed, the chief whereof are Tho. Aſh's (8) Re- 
pertorium Generale, and his (9) Epiceia. 

Anciently judgments at the common-law were recorded with the reaſons and cauſes. of ſuch Report:. 
judgments , and ſo the cuſtom was during the whole reign of Edward the Firſt, and a great 
ſhare of that of Edward the Second. But this faſhion ceaſed in Edward the Third's time, 
when cauſes were numerous, and the practice of the law was brought to its full ſtature and. 


(20) Ath. Oxon. Vol. 1. p. 784. (1) Fol. Lond. 1679. (2) Fol. Fr. pret. 25s. (5) Diſſert. ad Flet. cap. 8. 
555 (4) Inſtit. Par. 1. lib. 3. cap. 4. Sect. 318. (5) Lib. 3. cap. 5. Sect. 383. & cap. 7. Sect, 420. (6) MSS.. 

ved. in Muſeo Aſhmol.. E. 2. (7) Orig. Jurid. in Præfat. (8) Fol. Fr. 2. Vol. pret. 15s. (9) 8vo. 
Pret, 28. 
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PART perfection. Hence aroſe the trouble of thoſe grave reporters of caſes, (18) who, from the beginning 
of that reign, have ſupplied the defects we meet with in the records, and do not only afford 
us, as theſe do, the final determination of the judges in each caſe, but alſo the intermediate 
r:aſonings and debates whereon ſuch judgment was formed and founded. The numbers of our 
reporters are already ſwoln to ſome ſcores, and are daily increaſing; but I ſhall only trouble the 
reader with an alphabetical index of ſuch as give the hiſtory of the caſes within my own preſent 
limits, not meddling with thoſe that have been adjudged ſince the union of the kingdoms. 


Anderſon, (19) Sir Edmund, ſometime Chief-Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, of the principal 
cafes argued in his own court, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Vn . 

Bendloes, (20) William, Sergeant at Law, gives the reign of Henry the Eighth, Edward the 
Sixth, Philip and Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. -” 

Broke, Sir Robert, beforementioned, collected the caſes moſt remarkable in the Common-Pleas, 
from the ſixth of Henry the Eighth, to the fourth of Queen Mary. The book has been fre- 
quently (1) printed, and bears the title of Aſcuns novel caſes, &c. : | 

Coke, Sir Edward, in his firſt (2) eleven books brings prime cafes adjudged in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James the Firſt, intermixed. The author being accuſed, by the ſaid 
king's directions, before his majeſty and the privy-council, of ſome miſbehaviours in the ma- 
nagement of his office as chief juſtice, it was ordered: (3) 1. © That he be ſequeſtered from 
the council-table, until his majeſty's pleaſure be further known. 2. That he forbear to ride his 
ſummer's circuit as juſtice of aſſize. 3. That during this vacation, while he has time to live 
privately, and difpoſe himſelf at home, he take into conſideration and review his b6oks of reports: 
wherein, as his majefty is informed, there be many exorbitant and extravagant opinions, ſet down 
and publiſhed for poſitive and good law: and if, in reading and review, he find any thing fit to 
be altered or amended, the correction of it is left to his direction: and, amongſt other things, 
his majeity was not well pleaſed with thoſe books wherein he ſtiled himſelf Lord Chief Juſtice 
of L.neland, whereas he could challenge no more than Chief Juſlice of the King's-Bench : and, 
having corrected what in his difcretion he found meet in thoſe reports, his majeſty's pleaſure 
was, that he ſhould bring the ſame privately to himſelf, that he might conſider thereof as in 
his princely judgment ſhould be found convenient.” This was an authoritative and terrible 
ſentence upon the whole, The fifth part of them contains caſes relating to eccleſiaſtical power 
and juriſdiftion; and the falſe grounds whereon many of the judgments are there given, in 
Cawdrey's caſe eſpecially, have been ſhewn by Parſon's in his (4) anſwer to that part. 

Croke, Sir George, one of the juſtices in the King's-Bench, temp. Car. 1. in the firſt of his 
three (5) parts, brings caſes from the twenty-fourth of Qucen Elizabeth, to the end of her 
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$ reign. 

b Dyer, Sir James, Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, collects choice (6) caſes throughout 

. the four reigns of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary and Elizabech, i. e. from the 

| 4ih of Hen. VIII. to 24 Eliz, | | „„ 
Goldeſborough, (7; J. Eſq. Prothonotary of the Common-Pleas, touches only upon the laſt 

# years of Queen Elizabeth's reign. | 
Þ - Hughes, (8) W. Eſq. of Gray's-Inn, publiſhed an anonymous collection of reports, ſeen and 


approved by Mr. Juſtice Godbolt, the firſt whereof go as high as Queen Elizabeth, 

Nelway, (9) Superviſor Liberationum Regis, 10 Hen. VIII. wrote reports from the twelfth 
of Henry the Seventh, to the twenty-firſt of Henry the Eighth; and ſeems to have been the firſt 
* ap os reports, giving that name to his own collection of caſes which are brought within the 
year-books, : | 

Noy, (10) William, Attorney-General to King Charles the Firſt, begins with Queen Elizabeth's, 
though the chief of his are in the two following reigns. - | 


(18) Vid. Toft, Par. 4. p. 4. (19) Fol. Fr. in two Parts, pr. 248. (20) Fol. Fr. pret. 125. (1) 8vo. Lond. 1578, 
504, 1625, &. (2) Fol. Fr. pret. zl. Engl. pret. 39s. (3) Act. Council.” Reg. Ms. Grenovic. Jun. 30. 1516. 


(4) 4t9. 06. (5) Fol. pret. 503. (6) Fol. Fr. pret. 245. (7) 4to. pret. 3s, 6d. (8) 4to. pret. 12s. (9) Fol. 
Fr, pref. 145. (10) Fol. pret. 10s, | 


Owen, 
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Owen, (11) Thomas, one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas in Queen Elizabeth's, reign, 
reconciles many ſeemingly diſagreeing ſentences in the year-books. 

Plowden, (12) Edm. Sergeant at Law, goes through the reigns of Edward the Sixth, Philip 
and Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. He might have done much greater things, had he ſtarted 
early enough; but he (13) practiſed phyſick ſome years before he ingaged in the law. His 
reports were abridged in French; and the abridgment was afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Fabian Kickes : as before they had been rendered ſomewhat more uſeful by a table made 
for them by W. Fleetwood, Recorder of London. There is this character given of him by an 
able judge, (14) Ut in juris Anglicani ſcientia, de qua ſcriptis bene meruit, facile princeps; ita vite 
integritate inter homines ſuæ profeſſionis nulli ſecundus. 

Popham, (15) Sir John, in his own caſes are only thoſe of Queen Elizabeth's reign; though 
others are added by the publiſhers of his book, Camden (16) ſays he was Chief Juſtice of the 
King's-Bench. But his laſt (17) will proves, that (18) Sir William Dugdale has more rightly 

laced him in the Common-Pleas. His book itſelf adjudges the caule the ſame way. 
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Savil, (19) Sir John, Baron of the Exchequer, has the cafes of his own court, and thoſe of 


the Common-Pleas, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Yelverton, (20) Sir Henry, Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, gives alſo ſome few of the latter 
part of that queen's reign. | | 

Together with the peruſal of the law-writers, properly ſo called, it may be convenient for our 
hiſtorian ro conſult alſo ſome of the ſhort Readings: which are vacation exerciſes performed by 


the Utter-bariſters in our inns of court, by the appointment of the benchers. The Reader 


uſually makes choice of ſome act of parliament for his ſubject; and his chief buſineſs is to ob- 
ſerve what inconveniences and defects were in the law, before the making of that act, and how 


far it removes them, Of this kind ſeveral have been publiſhed by Sir Robert Brook, Sir Francis 
Bacon, and others. 


— n 


F P. . 


Of Conveyances, Deeds, and other Evidences, in the Hands of private 


Subjects. 


TFH miſeries of our many civil wars muſt be preſumed to have deſtroyed vaſt numbers of 

papers relating to the affairs of private families, as well as more publick records; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider the levera} forfeitures and ſequeſtrations, to which, at ſome time or 
other, all that are of any note have been expoſed. But the ſudden ſubverſion of monaſterics, 
together with the havock that it made of regiſtries of a more general nature, did alſo occafion 
a heavy deſtruction of theſe uſeful materials for hiſtory ; ſince many of the moſt conſiderable 
Engliſh families had committed their beſt (1) evidences to the cuſtody of the monks, in whoſe 
hands they thought them ſafer than at home. The ſmall ſcraps of parchmeat and paper, wherein 
theſe were commonly written, were more liable to be loſt and ſquandered, than the more bulky 
inſtruments of our days: for our fore-fathers uſed ſuch ſhort, ſimple and confiding forms of 
conveyance, as ſufficiently proved that they were not upon the catch, nor expected any advan- 
tage by their {kill in quirks, and the nice wording of their deeds, W. Shepherd's (2) Law, 
and (3) Touchſtone ot Common- Aſſurances, would have been uſcleſs pieces in thole ages; when all 
manner of feoffments, gifts and grants, ran in as few and eaſy terms as the firſt bargains (that 


(11) Fol. pret. 9s. (12) Fol. Fr. in two Parts, pret. 20s. (13) Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 176. (14) Cam. Annal. 
R. Eliz. ad An. 1584. (15) Fol pret. 8s. (16) Annal. Reg. Eliz. ad An. 1592. (17) Vide Ath. Oxon. Vol. I. 
P. 293. (18) In Chron. Serie ad fin. Grig. Jur. (19) Fol. Fr. pret. 6s. (zo) Fol. Fr. pret. 88. (1) Vide Rates, 
Sc. of the Ch. of Durham, p. 132. (2) Fol. pret. wo 3) 4to. pret. 10s, 


C occaſioned 


Readings. 
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PART occaſioned them, were or could be concluded. An eminent antiquary has floridly declaimed- 
*— Againſt degenerzcy in this matter, from the laudable practice of our anceſtors, 1n this panegyrick 
' upon their contrary methods and management: (4) Quam facilis & apicibus juris ſoluta, videre eſt, 
dominii fuit tranſlatio, ſimul & d perplexantium captioſd malitid turgeſcentibuſque membranarum faſcibus- 
& peolyptychis libera. And (5) another, who himſelf was a great maſter of that primitive inte- 
grity which he obſerved in the men of old, takes ſpecial notice of the vaſt © Difference between 
the candid ſimplicity and plainneſs of thoſe elder times, when conſcience was accounted the beſt 
evidence, and the ſerpentine ſubtilty of theſe, when no conveyance but in folio; when an acre 
of land cannot paſs without almoſt an acre of writing, &c. their honeſt meaning going 
farther, in point of ſecurity, than our much writing now; whilſt their plain dealing ſupplied: 
and made up what was wanting either in matter or form, or multitude of words.” We have 
now a very valuable and judicious collection of theſe contracts, grants and other evidences, 
gathered, chiefly out of the Office of Augmentation, by Mr. Madox; who has placed 
them in a methodical order, and aſcertained the age of every ſingle inſtrument from 
the Norman conqueſt to the end of Henry the Eighth's reign, under the proper title of 
(6) Formulare Anglicanum. This uſeful work, of unſpeakable ſervice to our ſtudents in- 
law and antiquities, was firſt engaged in upon the encouragement and approbation of the famous 
Lord Chancellor Somers, and carried on with an application and judgment peculiar to its worthy. 
author. The general heads are Certificates, Confirmations, Compoſitions, Feoffments, Letters 
of Attorney, Releaſes, Wills, &c. of all which there are here more authentic examples than ever 
heretofore were found in any one collection. The greateſt part of theſe are, beyond controverſy, . 
truly genuine; and fair notice is given of thoſe that are, or ſeem to be, otherwiſe. A cautious 
reader will find ſome particular uſe of almoſt each ſingle form; the compiler having aſſured us, 
that few or none of them were inſerted merely by chance. Here the character given of this 
book, by the moſt competent judge that the kingdom affords: (7) Prodiit nuper Londini liber 
Formulare Anglicanum inſcriptus. In quo auctor Thomas Madox, magna cum diligentia, nec minor: 
judicio, vetuſtas diverſi generis chartas ſecundum ſeriem temporum ab adventu Nortmannorum, & ſub* 
xvili. 1itulos digeſtas & diſpoſilas, in rei antiquariæ illuſtrationem, archivorum juris Anglicani honorem, 
 ejuſque ſtudioſorum beneficium, ſuique laudem edidit. | | - 

Seals, Whether the Norman nobility brought their uſe of large ſeals into this kingdom, or found 
it here, J am nor certain: but here they had them, preſently after their arrival; the moſt uſual. 
impreſſes being an armed knight on horſe-back, with a drawn {word and the bearer's name; as 
SIGILLUM ROBERTI DE VALLIBUS, &c. Perhaps the large territories, . 
wherewith the conqueror rewarded their ſervices, induced them to believe themſelves advanced to 
ſo many principalities, and this conceit might incline them to rival their ſovereign himſelf in the 
grandeur of their publick inſtruments. Sometimes, inſtead of the horſeman, we have a lion, 
leopard, grey-hound, bird, or other device, part of the arms of the family; but alſo the perſon 

honour's own proper name incircling his paternal coat, or whatever other impreſſion he was 
pleaſed to fancy. Seals of a round (8) form generally betokened ſomething. of royalty in the 
poſſeſſor, and a more than ordinary extent. of temporal juriſdiction: whereas great ladies under 
coverture, and biſhops, abbots, &c. commonly made uſe of oval ones. The bithops of Durham, 
as counts palatine, had round ones, bearing the biſhop ſitting, in his chair, circumſcribed with 
his name Dei Gratia Epiſcopus Dunelmenſis; and, on the reverſe, an armed man on horſe-back 
with his {word drawn, and the biſhop's arms, either of his ſee or family, on the ſhield, circum- 
ſcribed as before. If the grantor's quality was mean, and his family too inconſiderable to bear 
arms, the conveyances were uſually ratified under the authentick ſeal of ſome publick officer or.cor- 
poration ; the reaſon being alledged in theſe or the like words, Quia /igillum meum penitus eſt ignotum, 
ſigillum officialis de N. apponi procuravi. From the frequency of theſe ſubſcriptions, and other 
arguments of leſs conſideration, ſome have (9) affirmed, that the common ule of ſeals did 
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(4) J. Se'd. Jan. Angl. lib. 2. p. 70. (5) W. Somner of R. Ports in Kent, p. 51. Sce alſo Cam. Brit. N. E. p. 
344, 3. (() Fel. Lond. 1702. {7) D. G. Hickes, Præfat. ad Theſaur. p. 29. (8) See Tit. of Hon. p. 5 32. 
(% W. Lam ard's P.ramb. of Kent, Edit. 1590. pag. 404, 405, 406. | 
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not prevail in England before the reign of Edward the Third: and there is a paſſage in a MS, PART 


hiſtory of Battail- Abbey, which ſeems to countenance that opinion. It tells a ſtory of an infe- 
rior fellow's being reprimanded by Richard Lucy, Lord Chief. Juſtice under Henry the Second, 
for daring to uſe a private feal; which, as he obſerved to him, was the proper prerogative 
of the king and peers of the realm. The matter of fact, as it there ſtands, is but lamely 
reported; and 1t 1s hard to draw any certain concluſion from it. The man (3) perhaps was 
cenſured for unjuſtly uſurping another's ſignet, and coat of arms; or, it may be, he had inſo- 
lently taken upon him to uſe a greater ſeal than became his quality: for the nobility, and other 
perſons of rank and family, had their larger and leſs ſeals; the former giving the impreſſion of 
their anceſtor's coat, and the latter any little device without a *ſcutcheon. This is proved from 
an entry on an old record, which runs thus: (4) Johannes de Burgo cognovit quod oppoſuit parvum 
Sigillum ſuum cuidam ſcripto, quod fecit decano & capitulo de Lichefeud, de confirmationes & quieto 
Cameo de advocatione de Herdel, & apponet figillum ſuum magnum prædicto ſcripto circa tertiam ſep- 
timanam poſt paſcham, Others have thought that none below the degree of a knight- batchelor 
was anciently privileged to uſe a ſeal: and this fancy ſeems to be ſupported by a clauſe added 
to a charter given by Huſculph de Soligne Lord of Dol in Bretagne to the Abbey of Vieuville, 
about the year 1170. (5) & quia abhuc miles non eram, proprium ſigillum non habebam, quando hauc 
conceſſionem fecimus, auftoritate ſigilli domini Fohannes patris mei cartam illam ſigillavimus. Agreeable 
to which, and of an elder date, is that in the old leiger-book of (6) Abingdon from Richard 
Earl of Cheſter, under King Henry the Firſt, and his mother the Counteſs Dowager; 
Which is there reported to have been ſealed by the ſaid earl with the counteſs's ſeal: and the reaſon 
aſſigned is, Nondum enim militari balteo cindtus eſt; Nay, and it is likewiſe added, that /itere quælibet 
ab eo directæ materno figillo includebantur. From this latter paſſage Mr. Selden thinks it probable 
that infants, in thoſe times, were not allowed to have any ſeal of their own, being obliged to 
have continual recourſe to thoſe of their guardians or tutors; and that out of a very prudential 
conſideration, to prevent the inconveniences that youth and indiſcretion might otherwiſe bring 
upon them. The former expreſſion proves alſo, that the earl was now under a legal, as well 
as natural, non- age: for the nobility were ſometimes knighted in their childhood; and, when- 
ever that honour was conferred, it always, amongſt its other privileges, brought a ſupply of full 
age. Notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming objections, and whatever ſurmiſes of the like kind may be 
raiſed, we are pretty lure that the ancient uſe of ſeals in this nation was general; and that from 
the moſt early times, after the coming in of the Normans, A great many of the eldeſt of theſe 
are verbally deſcribed, and ſome few of the molt beautiful repreſented in ſculpture in the fore- 
mentioned Formulare Anglicanum. That no ſeals, on wax, were uſed here, till the Normans _ 
taught us this faſhion of theirs, amongſt others, has been the generally received opinion; ever ſince 
Ingulfus aſſerted it for a known truth. Yet Sir Edward Coke (7) gives inſtances of grants 
paſſed by ſome of our Saxon princes, ſub proprio figillo, as high as the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury ; and he confidently reports that King Offa's charter, for the payment of the Peter-pence, 
doth yet remain under ſeal. But, beſides that the laſt mentioned curioſity is no where now to be 
found, he did not know, what Sir Henry Spelman (8) could have told him, that the Croſſes, 
werewith both principals and witneſſes then ſigned, were indifferently called Sigua and Sigilla. 
Ingulphus indeed, ſpeaking of the many Engliſh cuſtoms that were aboliſhed here under the 
conqueror's arrival, ſays expreisly : (9) Chirographorum confectionem Anglicanum, que antea uſque 
ad Edwardi regis tempora fidelium præſentium ſubſcriptionibus cum crucibus aureis aliiſque ſacris figna- 
culis firma fuerunt, Normanni condemnantes, chirographa chartas vocabant; & chartarum firmitaten 
cum cered impreſſione per uniuſcujuſque ſpeciale Sigillum, ſub inſtillaticne trium vel quatuor teſtium 
aſtantium, conficere conſtituebant. I hat this uſage was obſerved in the next following reigns, we 
are ſufficiently aſſured by the evidence that was then admitted at common-daw upon deeds or 


(3) Vid. Tit. of Hon. p. 652. (4) Placit. apud Weſtm. Term, Hil. 44 Hen. 3. Rot. 28. (5) Tit. of Hon. Par. 2. 
cap. 3. p. 459. (6) Ibid. p. 651. (7) 1 Inſtit. Fol, 7. (8) Vid. Gloſſar. voc. ſigillum & fignum. (5) Ingulf, 
Hiſt. Edit. Francof. p. 901. | | 
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PART other ſecurities; this being one of their remarkable ways of convicting a defendant : (10) U? 


III. 


— — 


Deeds. 


Agillum ſuum eſſe publice recognoverit in curid, cartam illam preciſe tenetur warrontizare, & conven- 


tionem in ipſd cartd expreſſam, ſicut in ed continetur, omnino ſervare ſine contradictione. Et ſue male 
cuſtodiæ imputet, fi damnum incurrat per ſigillum ſuum male cuſtoditum, Theſe laſt words put me 
in mind of a paſſage I have lately read in a grant bearing date, not long after Glanvil's time, in 


the year 1247. (11) TU cujus rei teſtimonium huic fſeripto ſigillum meum innovatum appoſut, quia 


feeillum, quod priits habui, amiſi: which ſhews the great care taken by the men of that age to 


have their proper ſeals certainly known, and the ſpeedy pains they took to prevent the miſchief 
that might enſue upon the caſual loſs of their ſignets. Bracton (12) likewiſe tells us, that all 
the deeds in his days, and he flouriſhed about the very year laſt mentioned, ended either with 
the aforeſaid clauſe of, In cujus rei, &c. or in other words, quod ut ratum fit & firmum, huic ſcripto 
ſrillum meum appoſui, It is plain therefore that ſealing was in vulgar ule long before the days 
of Edward the Third; though it is alſo certain, that there were ſeveral conveyances, which down 
as low as his reign, were admitted as good and legal, when otherwiſe well atteſted, although 
they never had any ſeals affixed to them: theſe being the grants of ſuch as ſtill adhered to their 
old Saxon modes, and ſo retained the ancient ſubſcriptions of names and croſſes. There 


were other tranſgreſſions of the common rule and practice as when * Edward the Third 
fancifully gave | 


To Norman the hunter the hop 
and the hop town 

With all the bounds upſide down + 
; And in witneſs that it was ſooth _ 
\ He bit the wax with his fong tooth. | 
And to Aubrey de Vere's conveyance of Hatfield a ſhort black-hafted knife was affixed, inſtead 
of a ſeal; the hike whereof, in other fond crotchets, Mr. Lambard (13) fays he had met with 
ſeveral. Many effeEtual conveyances of right, we are fure, were anciently made without writing; 
ſeifin being then only taken by delivery of a (14) ſword, helmet, horn, ſpur, bow, arrow, &c. 
But, even in thoſe times, the more cautious thought it ſafeſt to convey their lands in Scriptis. 
Hence the geppire Landboc, Telligraphum and Chirographum, of the Saxon ages; notwithſtand- 
ing what Ingulfus or others may have aſſerted of Charters, in the modern ſignification of the 
word, being brought in by the Normans. It cannot be denied but that the words Charta, (15) 
Chartula and Kartula, fometimes occur in Latin grants of a more early date than the conqueſt: 
but theſe (16) are generally counterfeits, or, at beſt, tranſlations made after the coming in of 
the Normans, The word Charta, as many like terms of art, had one (17) ſignifcation that was 
Primitive, and another which was Barbarous : for, in the ancient Latin, it ſignifyed only Paper; 
but, in the Franco-Romanic dialect (firſt brought into this iſland by Edward the Confeſſor, but 


of no growth till after the conqueſt) its moſt proper import is all one with that of Diploma, a 


ublick inſtrument or grant. 


The noble and learned Du Freſne (18) aſſerts that, after the conqueſt, there were no deeds 
written in the Saxon language: but finee it is evident, what he alſo denies, that there were 
ſeveral charters and other publick inſtruments in that tongue, for three or four ſucceſſive reigns, 
we may preſume that all the private evidences, which are {till to be ſeen in that language and 
character, are not to be condemned as fpurious. Amongſt thefe, the grants from the nobility, 
as well as the king, were uſually directed Omnibus hominibus ſuis Francis & Anglis; there being 
generally a mixture of both nations in every barony and manor. Donations to churches began 


. (10) Vid. R. Glanvil, lib. 10 cap. 12. (11) In Cartular. MS. Abbat, de Holme-Cultram. (12) Bract. lib. 2. 
cap. 16. $. 12, * The like is reported of W. the Conq. See his life in Speed, §. 59. (13) Peramb. of Kent, pag. 406. 
118 Ingulf. inter Script. poſt. Bed. p. 901. (15) D. Hickes, præfat. ad Thifcur. p. 30. & Diflert. Epiſt. p. 63, 64. 


16) Madox, Diſſert. ad Form Angl. p. 2, 3. (17) Id. in præfat. Hiſt. Scacc. p. 8. uſq. 17. (18) W. Kennet, in 
Præfat. ad Antiq. Paroch. p. 7. 
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commonly with Notum fit omnibus (or univer/is) ſandtæ matris ecelgſiaæ filiis : and afterwards, about P AN * 


Henry the Second's time, Notum fit omnibns tam preſentibus quam futuris; or, Notum fit uni ver- 
fitati tam preſentium quam futurorum; or, Sciant Præſentes & futuri, The donation-clauſe itſelf 
ran, Deo & ecclefie de NV. and the warranty in the concluſion was as 3 as heart could wiſh, 
Contra omnes gentes omnes homines & faminas Chriſtianos & judæos. The dating of them, 
with particular mention of the king's reign, was hardly ever uſed before that of Edward the 
Firſt, and not very conſtantly than neither: for, both in his and in his ſon's, we meet with ſeveral 
which have the day of the month, but not the year. They generally concluded with His teſti- 
bus, &c. till in the reign of (11) Henry the Eighth, the faſhion was brought in of naming the 
witneſſes under the deed, and ſometimes endorſing their names. In the peruſal of thoſe of elder 
date the reader will find it neceſſary for him to be well ikilled in the ancient modes of con- 
tracting words and ſyllables ; and, to this purpoſe, a work of Sir Hen. Spelman's, giving a ſcheme 
of theſe abbreviations, may be very uſeful to him. It is true, this is not yet printed : but there 
are ſo many (12) copies of it in manuſcript, that there can be no great difficulty in procuring 
one of them, Nor will it be amiſs to obſerve to him that, fo carefully have our law-givers 
been to ſecure us againſt being cheated in theſe matters, the (13) forgers of any deed, will or 
other ſealed writing, whereby another's right may be moleſted, are for the firſt offence, to be 
pilloryed, their ears cut off, noſes ſlit and ſeared with a hot iron, forfeit their lands, and be 
impriſoned during life; and the ſecond offence of this kind is felony. All fraudulent (14) con- 
veyances deeds of gift and alienation, feigned bonds and judgments, &c. whereby a creditor 
may be defeated of a juſt debt, are void; and the party offending forfeits one year's value of 
the lands ſpecifyed, and the ſeveral ſums mentioned. 

Thoſe atteſted inſtruments that recorded any mutual contract or agreement betwixt two ſeveral 
bargainers, did always, as at this day, conſiſt of a part and counterpart, or ſcript and reſcript; 
wherein our anceſtors ſeem to have been more cautious and exact than we are, how far ſoever 
they fell ſhort of us in the wording and contrivance of their ſingle deeds, They wrote both 
parts of their articles on the ſame ſheet of paper, parchment or vellum; and, betwixt the two 
copies, they drew the capital letters of the alphabet or the word SYNGRAPHUS, through 
which they cut the ſheet aſunder indenture-wile, and ſo were able to prove both parts by match- 
ing them on any future occaſion. ** After this prudent cuſtom,” ſays Dr. (15) Kennet, © had pre- 

vailed for ſome time, then the word Chirographum was appropriated to ſuch bipartite writings ;” 
which he proves out of the Monaſticon Anglicanum, and ſome ancient evidences alledged in 


— 


Inden- 
fures. 


his own book. And, indeed, though Ingulphus, in the fore-cited paſſage, affirms peremptorily, 


that the Normans did change Chirographa into Chartæ, we do find that the former word was 
continued long after his time: for in the (16) ſecond ſtatute of Weſtminſter, we read de chiro- 
graphariis, pro chirographo faciendo ſtatutum eſt, quod de quatuor ſolidis fint contenti; and this, in 
(17) another act of parliament, is explained ſo as to be meant of the chirographer of the 
Common-Pleas, who is to have no greater fee than the ſaid ſum for any fine levyed in that 
court. | 


The commiting of boundaries to writing, was undoubtedly in practice in the Saxon times; 


Bounda- 
ſince (in King (18) Edgar's days, above an hundred years before the conqueſt) we find a grant of ries, 


lands with ſuch a particular ſurvey, which 1s there called the Land gemark; and the ke Was 
made by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors. Under our firſt Norman kings, diſputes about theſe limits 
were very common; ſo that, in ſome of the laws of Henry the Firſt, we have this rule for the 
trial of ſuch frequent pleas: (19) Si exurgat placitum de divifione terrarum, ſi intereſt barones meos 
dominicos, traftetur in Curia mea, & fi inter Vavaſſores duorum Dominorum, traftetur in comitatu. 
Forteſcue reckons theſe exact diviſions and limits as peculiar to the Engliſh nation, and amongſt 


the many advantages ſhe has over her neighbours, Take the deſcription he gives of her uſage 


(11) Iaſtit. Par. 2. pag. 78. (12) Vid. Vit. D. Hen. Spelm. per E. Gibſon, pag. 15. (13) St. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. 
(14) 13 Eliz. cap. 5. & 29 Eliz. cap. 5. (3 50 Gloſſ. ad Antiq. Paroch. voce Chirographum. Vid. etiam T. Madox, 
Diſſert. de Cartis, p. 28, 29. D. H. Spelm. Gloſſ. voc. Indentura. (16) Stat. 13 Ed: 1. cap. 44. (17) 2 Hen. 4. cap. 8. 
(18) Vid. Reliq. Spelm. p. 19. (19) Cart. Hen, 1. citat, in Reliq. Spelm.. p. 58, | 
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in his own words: (3) Vilarum mete, non muris, edificiis aut ſtratis, terminantur, ſed agrorum am- 
bitibus, territoriis magnis, Hamiletis quibuſdam, & multis aliis ; ficut Aquarum, Boſcorum & Vaſtorum 
termines.—Vix in Anglia eſt locus aliquis, qui non infra Villarum ambitus contineatur, licet Privilegiati 
loci quidam infra villas de iiſdem Villis pars eſſe non cenſentur. With theſe we may join the ancient 
Terriers of every particular acre of ground, houſes, and other edifices, demeſne lands, parks, 
pawnage, &c. which (if of any conſiderable age) are uſually drawn according to the fulneſs of 
that method which is laid down in the ſtatute of (4) Extenta Manerii. 

Had pedigrees been carefully preſerved in all the great families of England, T can hardly 
think of any better old ſtores of hiſtory than they might probably have afforded us; ſince the moſt 
notable circumſtances of the life of any eminent perſon in the progeny, are uſually recorded 
there with accuracy and niceneſs; but many of this kind we ſhall not meet with. Sir H. Spel- 
man (5) found one of them in his native county of Norfolk, that of the ancient family of the 
Sharburns ; which ſeems to have been peruſed by (6) Camden; yet this was looked upon, by 
its diſcoverer, as ſuch a rarity, that he has left us this motto upon it: | 


Non V. ulgare vide Monumentum ; forte videbis 
Haud duo preterea talia, fi qua vides, 


Old accounts of expences and diſburſements, in the families of noblemen and perſons of 
quality, will be of moſt ſingular uſe to our hiſtorian, who will ſoon perceive what neceſſary arti- 
cles the prices of food, cloaths, and other conveniences of human life, the wages of ſervants and 
day-labourers, &c. will make in his enquiries. We may eaſily believe that, among the Norman 


nobles, moſt of their ſtewards made up theſe in the French language; and there is a better 


reaſon aſſigned for this practice, than for obliging the whole nation to have her laws in the ſame 
tongue. It was (7) ne ipſi inde deciperentur. But to obſerve, as the fame author does, that the 
generality of our arithmetical terms are borroù ed from that people, would tempt one to believe 
that book-keepers were mighty rarities in the times of the Saxons ; and that there was hardly 


fo much of the myſtery here, before their arrival, as would ſerve to ſettle the affairs of a private 


family, much leſs to adjuſt the concerns of the kingdom. In theſe Expenſa Domus we may (with 


great pleaſure and advantage) fee how different the rates of corn, cattle, wool, leather, &c. 


were in ſeveral ages; this will not only furniſh. us with a tolerable conjecture at the humours 
of the men of thoſe times, but alſo pretty well enable us to calculate the gradual improve- 


ments that have been made in our trade and manufactures, or what we call the ſtate of the nation. 


The wages of ſervants, and other labourers, is what is moſt eſpecially to be noted; ſince the 
prices of all other things have been rightly (5) obſerved to bear a due proportion to theſe; their 
hire has been always at dearer rates, as the plenty of our money grew upon us; and is well 
known to be extremely enhanced ſince the diſcoveries of the Weſt-Indies, and the vaſt importa- 
tion of gold and ſilver from thence. Edward the Third was the firſt of our princes 'that took 
care to regulate (9) wages, by the prices of edibles, and other houſhold proviſions; and, ſince 

his time, ſeveral (10) ſtatutes have been, enacted about the fame ſubject, The rents of farms, 


by the yearly improvements of the lands, are fo changeable and uncertain, that hardly any 


proper judgment can be made of the value or ſcarcity of coin in the nation, by any eſtimate 
taken thence: But houſe-rents will afford a more certain bottom for calculation, eſpecially in 


ſuch places where the concourſe and throng of the inhabitants has continued almoſt the ſame 


jor ſeveral ages. Thus, for example, when we find a very large houſe within the very precincts 
of the court, in Channon-Row in Weſtminſter, letten to no lels a perſon than the Comptroller 


ol the King's houſhold for thirty ſhillings, we muſt conclude, that (in King Edward the 


(3) De lavd. Leg. Apgl. e. 24. (4) 4. Ed. 1. (5) Reliq. Spelm. p. 188. (6) Brit. Edit. Noviff. p. 39. 
(7) Forte c. de Laud. Leg. Angl. * 48. (8) See R. Vaughan of coinage, p. 105. (9) Stat. 25 Ed. 3. (10) 12 
E 13 Ric. 2, 13 Hen, 4. 6. & 23 Hen, 6. 6 Hen. 8, 5 Eliz. &c. | | | | 
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| Sixth's time, when (11) this was done) money was not ſo plenty as it is now; and that one of PART 


his ſhillings, when it was firſt coined, would have done a man far more ſervice than it will 
at this day. | i | 


The grand advantage and light that accrues to hiſtory, from the epiſtolary remarks of men of Letters, 


ſenſe and buſineſs, is ſo very obvious and apparent, that I ſhall need only juft to touch upon it. 
I will not trouble the reader with more than one inſtance of the uſefulneſs of ſuch papers ; and 
J can only point to a fmall handful of theſe, the greateſt part of the ſtore being ſtill in private 
hands. It is the collection of thoſe Latin letters that were compoſed by R. Aſcham; and, 
chiefly upon the account of their elegancy, have had ſeveral (12) editions. The author was 
ſometime an inſtructor in the Latin tongue, and afterwards Latin Secretary to King Edward the 
Sixth, Queen (13) Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; and in this latter ſtation, was frequently 
employed to tranſlate ſeveral letters of the then Engliſh miniſters of ſtate to foreign princes, am- 
baſſadors, and other great men. In theſe we have all the fine variety of language that is proper 
for the rendering of cither a petition or complaint the moſt agreeable ; and (withal) a deal of very 
choice hiſtorical matter, that 1s hardly preſerved any-where elſe. Together with the author's 
own letters, we have a good many that are directed to him, both from the moſt eminent foreign- 
ers of his time, (ſuch as Sturmius, Sleidan, &c.) and the beſt ſcholars, as well as wiſc{t 
ſtateſmen of his own country; and the (14) publiſher of theſe aſſures us, that he had the peru- 
fal of a vaſt number of others in the Engliſh tongue, which were highly valuable, His attendance 
on Sir Richard Moryfon, in his German embaſſy, gave him an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of that country; and the extraordinary freedom and familiarity, wherewith the two ſiſter- 
- queens treated him here at home, afforded him a perfęct knowledge of the moſt ſecret myſteries 

of ſtate in this kingdom; fo. that, were the reſt of his papers to be retrieved, we could not 
perhaps have a a more pleaſing view of the main Arcana in thoſe reigns, than his writings would 
have given us. I know not whence a late (15) writer was informed, that he ſpent too much of his 
latter days in diceing and cock-fighting. A. Nowel, the learned Dean of St. Paul's, who preached. 
his funeral ſermon, and was his confeſſor during his laſt ſickneſs, affirms, that he never knew 
any man live more honeſtly, nor die more chriſtianly ; and all that we have of his compoſure, 


ſhews him to have been a maſter of ſuch accompliſhments as are rarely attainable by any of ſuch. 
looſe diſpoſitions. | | 


Out of letters of correſpondence, and private journals, haye been compoſed ſeveral lives of Lives. 


eminent ſtateſmen and warriors; and many more might ſtill be had from the like materials, 
wherein are always ſome ſcattered paſſages of of note, which either illuſtrate or improve the more 
general hiſtories of the times. Of this time are thoſe of (16) Fulk Fitzwarren, and (17) R. Fitz- 
walter, two perſons of great figure and renown in the reign of King Henry. the Third, In after 
ages, as the remains of men of buſineſs grew more conſiderable, their lives were drawn at greater 
length, and in fuller proportions. Sir Thomas More's was written: by a great many (18) 
Hands; and Sir Fulk Grevil has given us the (19) ſtory of his intimate friend Sir Philip Sid- 
ney; but not ſo accurately as we could with, nor as the memory of that extraordinary perſon. 
deſerves. Sir Thomas Smith's is (20) lately publiſhed by Mr. John Strype, who recounts 
a great many figures which that extraordinary perſon. made in the ſeveral ſtations to which: 
his natural and acquired parts advanced him; how eminently famous he was in his Greek lectures, 
and the diſcharge of his reputable offices, as public orator and profeſſor of law in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge; his grandeur in the courts of King Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, and 
his quiet privacy in the days of Queen Mary; his exact conduct as an ambaſſador, ſecretary 
of ſtate, chancellor of the garter, &c. To qualify him for the deanry of Carliſle, our author will 
needs have him to have been (at leaſt) in prieſt's orders; but no ſuch thing was then neceſſarily 


(11) J. S. Life of Sir Tho. Smith, p. 226. (12) N vo. Lond. 1577, 1578, &ec. & 12mo. Col. Allobr. 1671. 
(13) J. S. Life of Sir Tho. Smith. (14) E. Grant, in Vit. Auctoris. (15) Ath. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 69g. (16) MS. 
Call. apud Camb. Brit. N. E. p. 549. (17) See Plot's Staffordſh. p. 444. (18) Vid. J. Pitt's, p. 764. & Ath. 


Oxon. vol. 1. p. 35, 30, & 115. Fuller's Morthies, in Lincolnſh. p. 208, 209. (19) 8vo. Lond. 1652. 
(zo) 8 vo. Lond. 1698. | 
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PART required. Mr. Strype has alſo given us the (1) life of (Sir Thomas's contemporary, friend, and 
III. companion) Sir John Cheke, who, after having riſen to great honours under (his pupil) King 
Edward the Sixth, endured as great hardſhips in his exile in Queen Mary's reign; and yet af- 
terwards made a daſtardly compliance, which broke his heart. There is a good collection of 

letters to and from this unhappy great man. 


—— —_ 


. VII. 
Of the Enclisn Medals and Coins, from the Conqueſt, to the End 
/ Queen EL1ZABETH'S Reign. 


IN CE a collection of medals and coins is eſteemed (2) not only an ornament, but an 
uſeful and neceſſary appendage to a library, this hiſtorical one ought not to want a con- 
cluding chapter on that ſubject. And, I truſt, the reader will pardon me, if here my method 
be a little altered, and I am forced to treat of the matter itſelf, inſtead of the authors that have 
handled it. Few or none are our Engliſh writers that have hitherto attempted a full hiſtory of 
our coins. Mr Speed gave us the cuts of ſeveral of. them, curiouſly enough deſigned, in 
his general chronicle; but, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve anon, he took them upon the 
credit of Sir R. Cotton's and Mr. Selden's conjectures; and therefore has not always appro- 
priated them to their right owners. Sir H. Spelman's dialogue (newly (3) printed) reaches 
little farther than briefly to ſhew the variety in value of our ancient groats, &c. as alſo of all 
ſorts of commodities, from thoſe of modern times; and (4) Mr. Vaughan's treatiſe of money, 
is only a political diſcourſe on the advantages and diſadvantages in trade, by the riſe and fall 
of the current ſpecies. Sir John Davis, in one of his reports, gives the moſt ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the mixture of metals in the royal mints; and John Stowe, in his ſurvey of the Tower 
of London, has picked up a deal of uſeful remarks relating to the hiſtory of coinage. Others 
have lately conſidered the ſame affair with much ſkill and exactneſs; but their ſpeculations, 
being of an univerſal extent, and applicable to almoſt all natzons and climates, are not to our 
purpoſe. Only Mr. Lowndes has written in ſo peculiar and inſtructive a manner, that our 
hiſtorian may learn better, by his (5) little book, how to diſtinguiſh and value the coins of our 
ſeveral kings, than from all the volumes of our Engliſh antiquaries. From the eighteenth year 
of Edward the Third (downwards) he gives the abſtracts of ſuch indentures of the reſpective 
maſters of the mint, as are now to be had in the exchequer; ſhewing what pieces of gold and 
ſilver were coined, and of what weight, fineneſs or allay. We might juſtly have expected 
Whatever could have been deſired on this ſubject, from the excellently learned pen of Mr. 
Evelyn; and he bent his thoughts, as was believed, towards the conſideration of our Britiſh 
coins, as well as medals. It now appears that his (6). Numiſmata carried him no farther than 
thoſe larger and more choice pieces that are uſually called by this latter name; whereon he has 
indeed treated with that accuracy and fineneſs which became a gentleman and a ſcholar, Our 
common ordinary coins are ſtill neglected and untouched and therefore it is but a lame account 
that is to be looked for in this firſt eſſay. Some few MS. tracts are to be had in the Cottonian 
"| library, which ſeem to look this way ; and the founder's eminent knowledge in (7) theſe mat- 
| ters, as well as all other parts of good and polite learning, would put an enquirer upon a better 
= ſtock of hopes than will be anſwered on a ſearch into them. One of theſe had the good fortune 


| (1) $vo. Lond. 1705. (z) Evelin's Numiſm. p. 1. (3) Reliq. Spelm. p. 203, &c. (4) 8vo. Lond, 1675. 
Th (;) Eſſay for the Amendment. of the Silver Coins, $vo. Lond 1695. (6) Fol. Lond. i697. (7) Vid. Cottoni 
l Poſthu ma, p. 285. | — | — — 

| 
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to be highly applauded by the learned publiſher of the catalogue, who beſtows this inviting 
character upon it; Si liber iſte ſuis numeris abſolutus fuiſſet, pretii foret inaſtimabilis, & vel ditiſſimis 
Theſauris æquandus; utcunque erit in re Antiquaria & Hiſtorica maximi uſus. It bears the title of 
(8) Livre de Monnoyes ; being written in the French tongue, and preſenting the reader with 
pretty fair draughts of a great many coins of ſeveral nations. But this author, or deſigner, 
furniſhes us only with twenty-ſeven of thoſe which he calls Engliſh ; though he reckons others 
among the French, which are truly of our growth. None of theſe are of any great age; the 
eldeſt being two golden pieces of Richard the Second, and the reſt of a much later date. The 
other fragments are very inconſiderable, and hardly worth conſulting ; being moſtly abſtracts of 
our laws, and other ordinances about coinage, &c. eaſily to be had elſewhere. Such are thoſe, 
1. (9) De Monetarum pondere. 2. (10) De Danelaya, five Lege Danorum & Denariis beati 
Petri. It gives the ſtatutes whereby this tribute was enacted; tells how much was collected in 
each dioceſe; brings a teſtimony of King Athelwolph's making the offering to the Pope, about 
the year 948, &c. 3. Of the (11) orders about money, &c. in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
by Sir Tho. Greſham. Moſt of this, which is not tranſcribed from the ſtatute-book, relates to 
the diſpoſal of the many extravagant ſums that were expended in that reign. 4. (12) Two 
letters to King Edward the Sixth, touching the reformation of the coin; ſhort and political. 
5. (13) Capitula de tonſura Monete ; which are only heads of ſome intended diſcourſe. 6. (14) 
De Compoſitione Monetæ tempore R. Edwardi filu Regis Henrici; in French: which, having 
repeated Henry the Third's ſtatute of Aſſiſa Panis, goes on with other collections of a like nature. 


In the ſame volume there are two other ſmall tracts, inſcribed Varia genera & valores auri & 


argenti, and Aſſaium auri factum apud Weſtminſter, Ab 23. R. Edw. 3. where you have a 
regular ſcheme of what his majeſty and the mint-maſter are to gain by the coinage-of ſuch and 
ſuch quantities of gold; theſe being the two general titles of the calculation, Pondus Auri, and 
Pars Regis & Magiſtri, There 1s alſo a fair French MS. in the well furniſhed library of the 
preſent worthy Biſhop of Norwich, written by Nic. Tyery, one of Henry the Eighth's mint- 
maſters. The deſign of the book, is to ſuggeſt ſome reaſons for the new coining of the money 
of this kingdom, and raiſing its value; to which end, he gives his Majeſty an account of the 


weight, metal, form, &c. of all the then current money in Europe; with draughts of every piece, 


in black and white. The heads and reverſes ſeem to be exactly taken ; but the legends are very 
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faulty, and not to be relied on. The author is moſt particular about the Iriſh money; becauſe 


(as appears from his preface) he was concerned in the reformation that was made, by this king, 
in the mint at Dublin. —- 

Before the reign of King Charles the Firſt, we have very few pieces (as Mr. Evelyn obſerves} 
that can pretend to the name of medal. The moſt of thoſe few, he has given us; and I ſhall 
not repeat them, but remit the reader to his book. One or two there are, within my limits, 
which ſeem not to have fallen in the way of that moſt curious gentleman, It Edward the Third's 
roſe-noble (or golden-royal, as he calls it) be indeed to be reckoned amongſt our medals, yct 
it muſt not pretend to be the firſt of that name; if all be true which a modern (15) author 
has recorded about the coronation-piecces of that great king. He is extremely particular in his 
deſcription of theſe; telling us, that on the pile was the young prince crowned, laying a ſceptre 
on a heap of hearts, with this motto, POPULO DAT JURA VOLENTI. On the reverſe, 
a hand held forth, as it were, ſaving a crown falling from on high, with theſe words, NON 
RAPIT SED RECIPIT. I do not doubt but his friend at Gray's-Inn had ſuch a medal; bur 
he muſt give me leave to ſuſpect, that they were very widely miſtaken, that firſt aſcribed it to 
this prince. For (to omit other reaſons) there is nothing in the legend that looks that way; 
and the inſcribed fancies are too briſk for thoſe times, favouring of a much more polite age. 
One of Queen Elizabeth's is omitted, whereon we have the queen's head crowned, with the 


(8) Tiberius, D. II. 1. (9) Julius, D. II. 15. (10) Nero, C. II. 11. (11) Otho, E. X. 3. (r2) Veſpaſian, 


Medals. 


D. XVIII. 4. (13) Cleop. C. VII. 6. (14) Cleop, A. XVI. 3. 6. 7. (15). See. J. Barnes's Hiſt. of Kd. III. 
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legend, Q NOS SINE TE; and on the reverſe, a caſtle mounted on a globe, inſcribed, 
SD HOC SINE ARMIS. Another of the ſame queen is alſo wanting, which bears four 
figures (a man, woman, and two children) in a praying poſture, and ſubſcribed 1588. The legend 
being HOMO PROPONIT, DEUS DISPONIT. On the reverſe, is a great ſhip toſſed on 
the waves, and HISPANT FUGIUNT ET PEREUNT NEMINE SEQUENTE. Theſe are 
all that (as far as I know) were ſtruck before the union of the kingdoms in King James the Firſt, 
which have eſcaped the notice of this worthy perſon, I ſhall only beg leave to add this ſingle 
remark, That perhaps, the reverſe of his firſt medallion of Henry the Eighth, is rather to 
be reckoned a family-badge, than regardant of any particular action of that king; ſince his 
father has the portcluſe, with the ſame motto, on his tomb at Weſtminſter, which, there, ſeems 
to refer to his other titles to the crown being ſtrengthened by his mother's being a Beaufort, 
of which family the portcluſe was the badge. And, what if this very medallion be indeed one 
of Henry the Seventh's; and unduly (by ſome error of the engraver or copier) beſtowed on his 
ſon? The figure of the face would tempt a man to ſuſpect ſome ſuch matter, 

At the conqueſt, the little coined ſilver they had, bore the ſame countenance with what had 
paſſed in the days of our Saxon Kings; for the conquerer's penny (in Speed) is of the ſame 
ſize with theirs, giving his head full-faced, a croſs in the right-hand, and a ſceptre in the 
left, inſcribed, //[ILLEM. REX. ANGLO; On the reverſe a croſs fleuree, with four ſceptres 


quarterly; the inſcription, TESTHN. ON HEREFOR +. Some (16) others, that are juſtly 


believed to be his, have two ſceptres on the crown ſide; and ſome have none. Stowe ſays, the 


conqueror (as he appeared on his coins) wanted a beard; and he quotes William of Malmeſbur 
to prove that the Normans never wore any. As alſo mentions ſome pieces of his that had Le 
Rey Wilam inſcribed on them; though all thoſe that we now attribute to him, have either 
the ſimple ſtile of Rex, or with the addition of An, or Anglo. I ſuppoſe the coinage of 
their money in this faſhion, was one of thoſe improvements which the Norman court had from 


our Edward the Confeſſor; who, by their own writers, is allowed to have taught them a great 


many of our Engliſh cuſtoms. That all great ſums were yet paid by (17) weight and touch, 1s 
generally agreed; and thus the Monks of (18) Ely paid the king thier ſeven hundred marks, and 
Edgar (19) Etheling's allowance was a pound of filver (by weight) daily. Yet purveyances 


were, even in this king's. reign, (20) changed into money; and the ſheriff collected them in the 


Wil- 
lam II. 


— — —— ZmG — — 7 ot rr 


following proportions, Inſtead of 


Bread for an hundred men, one ſhilling : 
One paſture-fed ox, one ſhilling ; 
A ram or a ſheep, four-pence ; 
Provender for twenty horſes, four-pence. 


But when theſe little contributions were thus gathered, the collectors ſtill paid their groſs 
ſums into the exchequer by weight. Solutionis autem modus (lays (2r) Mr. Selden) Ponderis 


 & metalli opera chymica examen, fuſor & miles argentarius, fuſius apud metipſum enarrantur. 


Where he has done this, I could never yet learn; for, in his treatiſe (1) De Nummis, there is 
no mention of any ſuch matter. But Mr. Lowndes gives the diſcourſe at large out of the 
black-book in the exchequer, De Officio Militis Argentarii & Fuſoris. 5 

W. Rufus's penny is of the ſame bigneſs with his father's; bearing his own image, full-faced,, 
and inſcribed, VILLEM. REA. (ſome have WILLEM. II. REA.) and on the reverſe, 
CODRIOONVO +5 WI+. Which perhaps, ſhould be read, GORIC. ON. NORHHW IC. Both 
this king and his father appear, on their coins, in a pearled diadem, with labels at each ear, and 
a fort of an arch croſs on the head, ſuch as is frequent on thoſe of the eaſtern (2) emperors. 


(16) Penes RR. D. Joh. Archiep. Ebor. (17) Vid. Reliq. Spelm. pag. 203 (18) Speed ad An. 1073, 
(19) Id. ad An. 1074. (20) Gerv. Tilbur. in Dialogue de Uſu Scacc. (21) Jan. Angl. lib. 2. p. 75. (1) Ad. 
finem Ph, Labbei, Bibl. Bibliothecc. 8vo. Rothom. 1679. © (2) Selden's Tit. of Hon, p. 134. 
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Henry the Firſt's is of the fame ſhape and ſize with the former; inſcribed, HENRIC REA. PART 
and LEFPARD. ON. V. So Speed has given it; but (3) ſometimes he bears a crown of II. 


three fleurs de lis, wichout any rays intermixed, and without any pearls at his cars. Roger de 
(4) Hoveden gives this notable account of the ſtate of the mint in his time: Monetam corruptan 
& falſam ſub tanta animadver/ione corrigt ſtatuit, ut quicunque falſos denarios facere deprehenſus fuiſſet, 
oculos & inferiores corporis partes, ſine ulla redemptione, amitteret; &, quoniam ſepifſime, dum denarii 


Henry 1. 


eligebantur, flectebantur, rumpebantur, reſpuebantur, ſtatuit, ut nullus denarius vel obolus, quos & 


rotundos eſſe julſit, aut etiam quadrans, ſi integer eſſet, reſpueretur. Ex quo facto magnum bonum toti 
regno proviſum eſt, &c. Some of theſe ſmall pieces are {till to be ſeen in ſeveral of the muſea of 
our learned men, with the king's head crowned (as on his penny) with a pearl diadem; but 
without any manner of inſcription. There is another memorable paſſage, in one of his own 
_ ordinances, relating to this ſubje&t; (5) Monetagium Commune, quod capiebatur per Civitates vel 
Comitatus, quod non fuit tempore Edwardi Regis, hoc ne amodo fiat omnino defendo. R. Weſtcot 
(or rather (6) Ad. Littleton) tranſlates Monetagium Commune by theſe words, the common duty 
of money, or coinage; and, in his notes, gueſſes that the country mints paid ſome ſuch duty to 
the king's chief mint. He proves, from Domeſday Book, that Wincheſter paid twenty ſhillings 
for each minter ; Pro Cuneis Monetæ accipiendis; that is, for their dies or ſtamps. Some of 
theſe do not. ſeem to have made that honeſt uſe of the privileges ſo granted them, as they 
ought to have done; ſince it appears, the land was ſo oppreſſed with falſe, counterfeit money, 
that the king was forced to put his fore- mentioned law in execution; (7) Omnes Angliæ Moneta- 
rios, eo quod Monetam furtive corruperant, fecit turpiter ementulari, & manus dextras præcidi. We ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay ſomething more of this matter hereafter, At preſent, let it only be obſerved, 
that many of our chief antiquaries (and ſuch as have been curious in their enquiries about our 
ancient coins) have complained, that 1t 1s extremely difficult, if not utterly impoſſible, to diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe of our elder kings of the ſame name; eſpecially our Henries and Edwards. Indeed, 


24 


Henry the Firſt and Second are, in their coins crowned alike, with fleureé (8) de lis, and the 


two labels of pearl (or ſome ſuch thing) at each car; but ſeveral of the reſt differ conſiderably 
in this particular; as will be noted of each in their order. And, where no aſſiſtance can be 
had from the variety of their crowns, we may be pretty well enabled to tribe them right 
by the change of their ſtile and title; whereof enough has been already ſaid, upon the ſubject 
of their charters. Where this expedient likewiſe fails us, we are ſcrupulouſly to examine the 
different allays of the metal itſelf; and (laſtly) the difference of the ſize is ſometimes carefully to be 


heeded, For example, amongſt the three firſt Henries we meet with nothing but thin pieces of 


about the weight, breadth, and intrinſick value of a Queen Elizaberh's three-pence ; which was their 


penny, and from which we ſtill retain the name of our penny-weight. In ſucceeding reigns, 


larger pieces, of four times the bulk and weight of theſe, were minted ; they, from ſuch increaſe 
of their ſize beyond that of former times, were called groats, and weighed as much as our pre- 

lent ſhillings. | 

In King Stephen's time there ſeems to have been a deal of money coined; for thus write 
{ome of our hiſtorians: (9) Erant in Anglia quodammedo tot Reges, vel potius Tyranni, quot Domini 
Caftellorum, habentes ſinguli percuſſuram propru numiſmatiis, & poteſtatem Subditis Regio more dicendi 
Jus. And yet we have very few remains of their treaſure. His penny, in Speed, is no bigger 
than thoſe of his predeceſſors, It is the firſt, after the conqueſt, that is half-faced; with this 
inſcription, STIEFN. E'. and, on the reverſe, +SPTIDET 5 DN wy V. which may poſſibly 
be the blundered name of ſome of his fore-mentioned royal lords. Different from this, is (10) 


that which gives us both his eyes; though, even here, the face is fomewhat ſidewiſe. The 


crown is much the ſame with that of Henry the Firſt; only the flowers are raiſed higher. 


(3) Penes RR. Archiep.. Ebor. (4) Edit. Francof. p. 471.. Vid. & LL. Hen. 1. cap. 1. (5) Vid, Cart. 
Hen. 1, citat. (& Matt. Pariſ.) a Joh. Seid. Jan. Angl. lib. 2. p. 80. (6) Arh. Oxon. vol. 2. p. 180. (7) M. 
Paris, ad An. 1125. (8) See Selden's Tit. of Hon. p. 1. cap. 8. p. 134. (9) G. Neubrigenſ. apud. J. Seld. Jan. 
Angl. lib. 2. p. 88. (10) Pcnes RR, D. Archiep. Ebor. fs | 
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Mr. Tanner lately met with another; which, inſtead of the king's head, bore two angels with 
STIEFEN RE. and had a reverſe like that of William the Conqueror. Amongſt the foreign 
coins that were current in England at this time, the moſt remarkable were the ſilver and gold 
bcſantines, ſo called from Bizantium, or Conſtantinople, where they were coined; whereof the 
former was worth about two (11) ſhillings Engliſh, and the other about the (12) weight of a 
ducat, A manuſcript in (13) Sir John Cotton's library ſets it at a florence and an halt, | 

It is a ſtrong diſpute among our antiquaries, whether the name of ſterling- money be any older. 


than the reign of Henry the Second. Nay, ſome will needs bring it as low as that of his ſon 


(14) Richard the Firſt. Mr, Kennet (15) oblerves the uſe of the word ferilnenſis for the 
later fterlingt, 8 be as early as the days of Ordericus Vitalis, who particularly uſes it in his 
hiſtory of the tranſactions of the year 1082. from whence he concludes (according to Mr. Somner's 
opinion) that the word ſhould be derived from the Saxon xeon regula, and. preonan (to ſteer) 
reoulare; becauſe this money was of that juſt temper and fineneſs which was the proper ſtandard 
of the mint. But Sir Henry Spelman thinks otherwiſe; and ſo does the author of a MS. (16) 
fragment on this enquiry. They (and others) affirm, that it muſt be derived either from 
Eaſterling, a ſtandard uled by the merchanis trading hither from the eaſtern parts; or from 
thoſe Eaſterlings themſelves, who were the firſt workmen of it. For my own part, I cannot 
prevail with myſelf (notwithſtanding the powerful authority of Sir Henry Spelman) to believe 
ſuch a ſtory ; and am ſtrongly inclined to fancy that this conjecture (from the jingle of the two 
words) has been too raſhly vented by ſome, and as careleſly embraced by others. It is cer- 
tain the Pruſſians and other next neighbouring nations to the Baltic Sea, who are the Eaſterlings 
aimed at by theſe writers, had no ſilver money among them, till it was brought into that coun- 
try, by the knights of the Teutonic (17) order, about the middle of the thirteenth century; and 
King Winceſlaus, about fifty years after that, gave a currency to (die Bohmiſche Groſhen) the 
(18) Bohemian groats, which was the firſt ſilver coin that was known in the kingdom of Poland. 
How then is it poſſible to imagine that we had our firſt refiners of ſilver from a country that either 
was wholly unacquainted with the metal, or (at leaſt) did not, at that time, uſe it in com- 
merce? Nor was there any ſuch purity in the beſt foreign money, as in that which we now 
coined at home; and therefore this king had alſo, amongſt other officers of the exchequer, his 
Miles Argentarius or Aſſay-maſter, whole buſineſs it was (19) examinare pecunias Regi Solutas, 
propterea quod in mullis locis & diverſe admodum cudebatur. Sterlingus, in all the records of this 
age, is the very fame thing with Denarius; and both words are indifferently uſed to ſignify that 
{mall piece of filver money which our kings then coined, with little anulets or ſtars in every 
quarter of their reverſe. This king's is no larger than thoſe already mentioned; giving him 
full-faced, with a ſcepter in his right hand, and this inſcription, HENRICUS REA. on the 
reverſe ----ORIM.-- ON. S- -Inſtead of his crown in Speed, (20) ſeveral of his coins have 
only a row of points (commonly five in number) with a croſs raiſed upon the middlemoſt of 
them; and, on the reverſe, a double-lined croſs, with four globuli or bullets in each quarter. 
Mr. Thoreſby ef Leeds has three ſeveral forts of pennies, which he ſuppoſes to have been 
coined at York in this reign; one of them bearing NICOLE ON EVE, another R E- 
NAVD ON EV. and the third TOMAS ON EPR. 

An eminent (1) antiquary obſerves, that he had two prodigal ſons, Henry and John, kings 


at the ſame time with himſelf; and that it was a vaſt treaſure which they waſted in their coſtly 


expeditions into France, Flanders, Sicily, &c. His fon Henry (who died before him) was in- 
deed (2) crowned in his life-time z and brought a charge on the nation, by graſping at a greater 
ſhare of ſovereignty than was deſigned him: But John was not ſo much as a vice-roy, till the 


throne was in the poſſeſſion of his brother Richard, who made him Deminus ybernie, but no 


(11) See Kennet's Parcch. Antiq. p. 109. (12) Id in Gloſſ. voce Beſant. (13) Nero, C. II. 11. (14) Chamberl 
Not. Au gl. edit. 16, par, I. p. 10. (15) Gloſſ. ad Antiq. Paroch. Vid. & G. Somner. Gloſſ. ad X Script. (16) Bibl. 
Cott, Fauſtina, E. V. 10. (17) Chr. Hartnoch. Diſſert. de Reb. Pruſſ. p. 282. (18) Vid. Alex, Guagnini Hiſt, 
Sarmat, Edit. Spir, fol. 10. a. (19) D. H. Spelm. Gloſſ. in voce Arſura. Hales's Sheriffs Accompts, p. 6. (20) Penes 
RR. Archiep. Ebor. (1) Vid. Reliq. Spelm. p. 206. (2) M. Paris, ad An. 1170. 


- both ſides; 
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Rex. Whether Henricus] junior (as our hiſtorians call him, in diſtinction from his father) coined 
any money, I know not: But it is certain he had a great (3) ſeal. 


Richard the firſt is repreſented as a corrupter, rather than a refiner of our Engliſh coin: And ts 


truly his parade in the holy land, with his ranſom-upon his return, was ſo very chargeable, that 
it is no wonder to find him put to all imaginable ſhifts for the multiplying of his money at home. 
His penny, in Speed, looks a little oddly, having two faces inſcribed RICUS. R. : S. REA. 
and, on the reverſe, A: V: ON. N: : NIC O. His money is rare. 

King John gives his face full, in a triangle, with a ſceptre in his right hand, inſcribed JO- 
HANNES. REX, on the reverle , another triangle, with a half moon and a ſtar, and this 
inſcription, KOBERD. ON. DIVE. Which laſt words, I preſume, ſhew that the money was 
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ata 


Joh N. 


coined at Dublin or Divelin; he being the firſt (as has been already hinted) that had the title ; 


of Dominus Hyberniæ, and that in his brother's lifetime; Some pennies of the following kings 
have alſo the head in a triangle; and it is obſervable that all ſuch are Iriſh coins. 

Henry the Third's is inſcribed YENRICUS REX. III. and, on the reverſe, ROBERT. 
OICANT. i. Rob. on Cant. or Canterbury; though I can hardly think it is any way related to 
Robert Kilwardby, who came only to the archiepifcopal lee in the very laſt year of that king's 
reign. The crown here differs much from that on his great ſeal ; which (as it is drawn by Speed, 
and deſcribed by (4) Selden) gives it fleuree, pointed or rayed,. the points or rays being raiſed, 
but not high, between the flowers: Whereas here there ſeems to be ſomewhat of a tuft or but: 
ton in the middle of the crown, In all the coins that belong.to this king there is always his 
number (III.) added to his title; which is enough to diſtinguith them from thoſe of other kings 
of of the ſame name, About the thirtieth year of his reign, the clippers had made that havock 
with the money, that there was hardly a penny to be ſcen, which had not loſt the letters on 

So that the king was obliged to iſſue out a proclamation, requiring all traders to re- 
ceive and pay by weight. Strict enquiry was alſo made after thoſe traitctpus perſons themſelves, 


who had been the authors of this miſchief; and they were found to be chiefly the (5) Caurſini, 


a knot of Italian bankers, who (under pretence of coming hither to traffick by the Pope's encou- 
ragement) carried on their villainous practices of impoveriſhing the kingdom by uſury, and 
other oppreſſive exactions. There were alſo a great many Jews and F Iemiſh merchants engaged 
in the confederacy; and ſuch of them as could be apprehended, were immediately executed {as 
they were likewiſe in France) according to their demerits. 

Edward the Firſt finiſhed many of his father's well-deſigned projects; and among theſe, 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt of our kings that perfectly fixed the (1) ſtandard of our coin. 
This he very quickly effected. In the third year of his reign, as we are told out of an old (2) 
Leiger- book of the Abbey of St. Edmund's- Bury, the matter was thus ordered by Gregory 
Rockley, then Mayor of London, and Mint. Maſter: That, in a pound of money there ſhould 
be eleven ounces two-pence farthing pure leaf-filver, and only ſeventeen pence halfpenny farthing 
allay z and this pound was to weigh twenty ſhillings and three pence in account, each ounce twenty 
pence, and every penny twenty-four grains and a halt, But the ſize of his coin was not ſo pre- 
ſently altered, if ever it was ſo in his reign: For, at the making of the ſtatute of (3) Articuli 
ſuper Chartas, the penny is (4) ſuppoſed to have been the only current money of England, At 
the ſame time there were diverſe kinds of foreign (5) and counterfeit money (as pollards, cro- 
cards, ſtaldings, eagles, leonines, and ſteepings) cried down by proclamation; becaule, ſays 
the record, two pieces of them were only of the value of one ſterling, their compolition bein 
an artificial mixture of ſilver, copper, and Sulphur. Others (6) oblerve that the French 
crocards, pollards, &c, were firſt forbidden in the ſeventh year of this king; and that his pro- 
hibition was not repeated in his twenty-cighth, but (inſtead of. that) roſaries, ſtecpings, and 
ſtaldings, were only decried utterly, and crocards and pollards ordered to pals at halt, After- 


(3) Tit. of Hon. p. 134. and I. Speed, in Hen. 2. $ 79. (4) Tit. of Hon. p. 134. (5) Vid. M. Paris, ad ann. 
1248. Annal. Waverl, ad ann. 1247. (1) Evelya eee p. 233. Lowndes, p. 94+ (2) Camd. Remains, chap, of 
money. (3) 28 Ed. I. (4) Coke's Inſtit. par. 2 p. 578 (5) Id. ibid. p. 577. (6) Camden's Remains. 


wards, 


Hen. III. 
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PART wards, he is (7) reported, (but, I think, falſely). to have: ordered the minting of groats; 
III. Which were ſo called, becauſe they were the greateſt, or largeſt, money theo uſed, So the 
N Germans had already named their groſche; Which, though Schottelius makes it a primitive, is 
a word of the like ſignification, and undoubtedly the parent of our groat. Theſe were of the 
weight and value of four pennies. J. Speed pretends to give us a cut of one of them, in- 
ſcribed EDIJARDUS. DI. GRA. ANGL. on the reverſe, in a larger circle, DNS. HYBNE. 
D. AH. and, in a leſſer, CI/ITAS, LONDON. I fancy he is miltaken. None of thoſe 
pieces of ſilver which we find on the borders of Scotland, (where this king parted with a great 
ſhare of his treaſure, and afterwards his lite) carry this inſcription.; and therefore I ſometimes 
thought that this was, coined by his grandſon, before he took upon him. the title of France. I 
have now learned that the figure of the NN {as will be obſerved: hereafter) determines. it rather 
to Edward the Fourth: But, the truth is, it is ſo very ſipgular (and ſo different from any that 
] have, or have ſeen) that I know not well what to ſay to it, It is alſo reported, out of the 
(8) red-book in the exchequer, that this king's foreign mint-maſters (from. Marſeilles and Flo- 
rence) had thirty furnaces at London, eight at Canterbury, beſides three which the archbiſhop. 
had there, twelve at Briſtol, twelve at York; and that they coined gold as ſilver: But, the 
main of that book having been written before this reign commenced, the authority of a quota- 

tion out of its additional fragments (of a later date) is not of any great weight, 
Edw. II. We cannot aſſuredly affirm that Edward the Second did ever coin any money; he and his fa- 
vourites minding more the methods of exhauſting, than encreaſing, the treaſure of the kingdom. 
Some pennies indeed there are which uſually go by the name of this king: Bearing ED#F. R. 
NGL. DMS. HYB. (as in Speed) and, on the reverſe, the names of ſeveral cities in England 
and Ireland; as CI/ITAS. LONDON. LINCOL. DUBLIN. WATERFORD; &c. But, 
whether all or any of thele be aſcribed to him, I cannot tell; neither our hiſtories nor laws 
affording us any light in this matter, My (9g) beſt guide has obſerved that Edward the Firſt 
jet up tour mints at Dublin, and coined a great deal-of money in that kingdom; and that old 
Edward-pennies, that are Iriſh, have only the three firſt letters of the name. Hle likewiſe 
takes notice that moſt of the Engliſh have the like; and therefore (conſidering that this king 
coined far more money than his ſon) he thinks it reaſonable to conclude, that all ſuch pennies 
as have ED. belong to the firſt of that name; whereas thoſe. with EDI A. (EDI AR. or 
EDi AND.) are the ſecond's, and thoſe with EDF/ARDUS (at length) were coined either by 

the third or fourth. : FL 

2 Edward the Third (the greateſt prince of Europe, of his time, and the glory of our Eng- 
ward III. liſh throne) improved the regulation of coin, begun by his grandfather; providing (10) largely 
againſt the importation of falſe or black money, and counterfeit ſterling. This, the preface to 
the law tells us, was then commonly practiſed by foreigners : And it was a miſchief ſo difficult to 
redreſs, that another (11) ſtatute awards an exigent againſt thoſe that bring in ſuch money in 
deceit of the people. In the thirteenth year of his reign he took upon him the title of France; 
and, after that, we have his groats very plentifully, bearing his head full-faced, crowned, and 
inſcribed Edward. D. Gra. Rex. Angl. & Franc. D. Hyb. On the reverſe, in a large circle, Pofuz 
Deum Adjutorem Meum (a motto continued by all his ſucceſſors, down to the uniting of the king- 
doms) and, in a leſſer, Civitas London, Some have Civitas Eboraci, Theſe are they which Biſhop. 
(12) Tunſtal (too haſtily) obſerved to be equivalent, in weight and fineneſs, to the old Roman 
Denarius; as his half groat was ſaid to be to their Quinarius, and his penny to their Seſtertius ? 
And ſuch numbers of them are ſtill daily diſcovered, eſpecially on the confines of the two king- 
doms, as ſufficiently ſhew the miſtake of that obſervation that (13) his victories and deſigns, in 
France, and elſewhere, exhauſted ſo much treaſure, that little or none almoſt remained in the 


— 


© 


(7) See J. Stow's Survey of Lond. chap. Tower and Chamberlain's Not. Angl. edit. 16. p. 11, 12. (8) Lowndes's 
Eflay, p. 94, 95. (9) RR. D. archiep. Ebor. in Notis MSS. (ro) Statute of York, 9 Ed. 3. (11) St. 18 Ed. 3. 
{12) In addi, ad Lib, de Arte Supputandi, (13) Reliq. Spelm. p. 207. | 
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land. In his ſeventeenth year, by a (14) ſtatute never printed, proviſion is made againſt the P II 


exportation of ſterling money, and allowance given for the currency of ſuch Flemiſh coins (groſſes 


on autres) as ſhall be of the like allay; and the year following, as if all che charter-mints in the 


kingdom were too few to anſwer the public occaſions, it is (15) ordained that money ſhall be 
made wherever the king pleaſes. It may not perhaps be ungrateful to the reader to preſent him 
with the form of a writ upon one of his grants for the coinage of money, made before the 
enacting of that ſtatute, It runs thus: (16) Rex dilecto ſibi Fohanni de Vlete cuſtodi cambii no- 
geri London. Salutem, Cum per cartam noſtram conceſſerimus dilectis nobis in Chriſto--- Abbati & 
monachis de Radyng, quod ipſi & ſucceſſores in perpetuum habeant unum monetarium & unum cuneun 
apud dictum locum de Radyng ad monetam ibidem, viz. tam ad obolos & ferlingos, quam ad ſterlingos, 
prout moris eſt, fabricandam & faciendam, prout in cartd noſtra predifd plenius continetur : Vobis 
mandamus quod tres cuneos de duro & competenti metallo, unum, viz. pro ſterlingis, alium pro obolis, 
& teriium pro ferlingis, pro monet4 apud dittum locum de Radyng faciendd, de impreſſione & circum- 
ſcriptura, quas diftus--- Abbas vobis declarabit, ſumptibus ipfins abbatis, fieri & fabricari faciatis 
indilatè, & eos ad ſcaccarium noſtrum apud Weſtm. quamprimum poteritis mittatis, ita quod fint ibidem 
a die S. Martini prox. futuro in xv. dies, ad ullimum, prefato abbati ex cauſd predittd liberand, 
7. FJ. de Shardiche apud Weſtm. xvil. die Nov. anno regni noſtri xi. Whence it ſhould ſeem that 
either the abbots and other great men were only permitted to coin ſmaller pices, uſeful in com- 
mon exchange, in like manner as our kings to this day are wont to give patents for the making 
of copper halfpence and farthings ; whereas the ſovereign ſtill reſerved the ſole power of minting 


the larger money to himſelf, in his own immediate officers : Or elſe, that (in truth) there was 


not any greater piece coined here, until after the twelfth year of this king, than a penny. But 
to return, By another of his laws it is made high treaſon, (17) Si home apport en ceſt roiahne— 
la money appelle Luſhburg : Which is (18) explained to be meant of baſe money coined at Lux- 


emburg, but reſembling the true Engliſh ſterling. In the ſame year, the (19) ſtatute of pur- 


veyors takes notice of the golden coin of this kingdom ; and provides, that it ſhall not be im- 
paired in weight nor allay. It is moſt certain, that, even in the Saxon times, this metal was 
ſometimes given in diſcharge of groſs ſums ; as, not to mention other authorities, is ſufficiently 
evident from that paſſige in the old book of Abingdon : (20) Ulfricus Spot, miniſter Athelre— 
di regis (A. D. 1004.) dedit difto regi, pro conformatione donations & conſtructionis abbattie de Burton, 
ccc. mancas auri, & unicuique epiſcopo v. mancas : But we could never learn that this was paid any 
otherwiſe than by weight, and in bullion. The author of the Mirror des Juſtices, giving (1) 
an account of ſeveral conſtitutions made by ſome of our ancient kings, (before Edward the firſt) 
ſays, that they ordained, Que nul roy de ceſt realm ne poet changer ſa money, ne impairer, ne amender, 
ne auler money faire, que de ore ou de argent, ſans l'aſſent de touts le counties: Which words manifeſt- 
ly imply, that, in thoſe days of yore, our fore-fathers had coined monies in gold as well as 
filver. But let the reader obſerve, that, in the Engliſh edition, it is ſaid, that no king, &c. 
ſhall make any other money but of ſilver; and, indeed, the words de ore ou {eem to be a mar- 
ginal note of ſome novice in our hiſtory, and (though Sir Edward Coke (2) finds no fault in 
them) very unfairly crept into the text. Wherefore, for any thing that has yet appeared to the 
contrary, Edward the Third is juſtly reckoned the firſt of our monarchs that coined gold : And 
this he cauſed to be done in fo beautiful a manner, that his roſe noble has merited the eſteem of 
a medal. Mr. Evelyn (3) has amply deſcribed this, and given a full account of the inſcrip- 
tion (Jeſus autem tranſiens, &c.) on the reverſe, But (with ſubmiſſion) it is Edward the Fourth's 
that he gives, inſtead of Edward the Third's, whoſe pieces never ſtinted the French fleurs de lis 
to the preciſe number of three (for that was not done before Henry the Fifth's reign); nor 
had they a ſun, but a croſs only, on the reverſe. About the ſame (4) time that theſe were firſt 


(14) Coke's Inſtit. par. 3 cap. 37. p. 93. (15) St. 18. Ed. 3. cap. 6. (16) In regiſt. MS. Monaſt, de Reading, 
penes virum doctiſf. nobiſq. amiciſſ. T. Tanner. (17) Stat. 25 Ed. 3. cap. 3. (18) Coke's Inſtit. par. 2. p. 1. See 
alſo Chaucer's pref. to his Monk's Tale. (19) 25 Ed. z. cap. 13. (20) Apud J. Seid. Jan. Angl. lib. 2 p. 91, 92. 
(1) Cap. 1.8 3. (2) Inſtit. par. 2. p. 76. (3) Numiſm. p. 85, 86. (4) Camden's Remains, ch. of Money. Stat. 
18. Ed. 3. Mr, Lowndes's eſſay, p. 35. Evelyn's Numiſm. p. 4. Gloſſ. D. Du Freſne, in voce Florenus. 
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coined, there were alſo coined pieces of ſix ſhillings of the ſame fine gold; which had the name 
of florences, from the Florentines, who (in the year 1252) had firſt minted ſuch pieces: So that 
florenus was then a name which was generally uſed all Europe over, for the chief golden coin, as 
it is now for the beſt in ſilver. Our Engliſh florens did not differ much from ſome of the ſame 
king's roſe nobles in weight, (there being fifty of the former, and forty-five of the latter, coined 
out of a pound of gold); ; and whether they differed at all in the impreſſion and legend, I can- 
not tell: But I am ſure the golden florene was alſo, at this time, as current and common beyond 
the ſcas as here, and indeed a foreign coin. Amongſt other articles agreed on (in the year 1686) 
between Peter the Firſt, king of Caſtile, and our valiant Prince Edward, it was provided, 

That the Engliſh army ſhould be paid by the ſaid king; and that, to this purpoſe, he ſhould ad- 
vance hive hundred and fifty thouſand florens. The Words are, (5) Cugni de florentia bow auri, 
© l/egitimi ponderis: And we may as well affirm, that the French muttons (mullones (6) auri) 
which were allo current here at the ſame time, were of Edward the Third's own coining, as that 
King Peter's florens were ſo, The roſe noble had the former part of its denomination from the 
roſe | incircling the king's arms, &c. and the latter, from the purity and excellence of its metal; 

and it was from this famous coin that every imaginary halt-mark was afterwards called a noble; 
the moſt carly uſe of the word in that ſenſe being 1 in the (7) French King's parole of ranſom in the 


thirty-tourth year of this reign. 


Richard the Second's roſe nobles (if that in Speed may be called by that name; for it wants 
both the roſe, and the conſtant legend of Feſus autem, Sc.) gives his portraiture in a ſedentary 
poſture, with a ſword in his right hand, and Richard. d. gra. Anglie. Francie. rex. d. Aquit, On 
the reverſe, Auxilium meum d Domino. His crown here is fleuree, as on the coins of his prede- 
ceſſors, but has no rays betwixt the flowers. We ought, perhaps to read [7yb. inſtead of Aquit. 
Since it is hard to imagine why Aquitaineſhould be ſo muchas mentioned after France: and ACI 
inſtead of ANG, makes it probable, that this was rather coined by the third Richard (in whoſe 
reign that way of writing was grown fathionable) than by the ſecond. In the reſt of his coins 
(both ef gold and ſilver) he exactly apes his grandfather: And it had been well if he had as 
exactly traced him in his other ways and methods of government. We have, in our (8) printed 
books; the title of one of his ſtatute laws, wherein are given the values of all the then current 
coins of Scotland, as they were to paſs in this realm; which, though omitted (as obſolete) by 
the men of law, ought nevertheleſs to be retrieved and preſerved by our Engliſh hiſtorian. 
It may be had in Raſtal's edition; and it provides, that the Scotch groat ſhall go for no more 
than twopence Engliſh; their halt-groat for our penny; and their penny for our halfpenny, &c. 
Another (9) act of parliament in his reign forbids the melting down of groats, or half-groats, for 
common uſes; and then, it leems, the Scotch money was found to be of ſo baſe a compoſition, 
that the farther currency of it in this kingdom was wholly prohibited. 


Henry the Fourth's laws concerning coinage reſpect only the ſilver money; requiring, That 


(10) all fofeign money be ſent out of the kingdom, or recoined; That (11) a third of 


the bullion be coined in haltpence and farthings; and, That (12) galley halfpence be not 
payable, as formerly, in great deceit of the people. By the indenture of this third year, 
we find that he alſo contracted for the coinage of roſe nobles in gold, of the ſame weight 
and fineneſs with thoſe of Edward the Third; and his groats, half-groats, ſterlings, and half- 
ſterlings, (or males, as they were now called) were likewiſe of that King's ſtandard. That which 
Speed gives for his half-groat, belongs rather to his ſon and ſucceſſor; as we ſhall ſee anon. 
Henry the Fifth was a prince of more than ordinary greatneſs of ſpirit; and it became ſuch an 
one to aſſume, what was his undoubted right, and an (13) imperial crown. Yet neither he nor 
his ſon appear in that dreſs on their great ſcals; nor do this king's coins (as it is thought) ow 
ſo great a ſhare of majeſty. His gold coins were the roſe noble, 44 half-noble, and farthing 
and, it ſeems, they are ſo debaſed, that it was neceſſary to order that they ſhould be (15) te. 


(5) Tit. of Hon. p. 219; (6) Gloſſ. H. Spelm. aud W. Kennet, in voc. multo. (7) Gloſſ. D. H. Spelm. in voce 
noble (8) 14 Ric. 2. cap. 12. (9) Stat. 17 Rich. 2. cap. 1. (10) 4 Hen 4. c. 6. (11) 4 Hen. 4. cap. 10. 
(12) 11 Hen, 4. cap. 5. & 13. cap. 6. (13) Tit. of Hon. par. 1. cap. 8. p. 134. (14) 9 Hen. 5. Stat 3. cap. 7. 


Lowndes, p. 37. (15) 9 Hen. 5. ſtat, 2. cap. 11 
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coined at the Tower, gratis. The deſcription which (14) Mr, Evelyn gives of his Roſe-Noble, PAR T 


muſt certainly belong to his ſon's Noble-Angel: but what he ſays of his Salus is true, and 


agreeable to what we have from (15) other hands. This Salus, as likewiſe his ſon's, had the ; 


angel ſaluting the bleſſed virgin, the one holding the arms of England, the other of France, 
with the king's title; and on the reverſe, Chriſtus vincit. Chriſtus regnat. Chriſtus imperat. 
Which we find, very little altered, upon ſome of the earlieſt piſtoles of Lewis le Grand. 


The legend indeed belongs to France; and Du Fxeſne reckons the Salut amongſt the proper 


coins of that country. His filver money was moſfly, as the (16) ſtatute directed, coined at 
Calais; though ſome of his pieces have civitas London. in the inner circle of the reverſe. The 
abuſes relating to the mints, are taken care of by ſuch laws of his as make it (17) felony to 
make, coin, buy, bring in, or put in payment any Gally Half-Pence, Suſkin or Dotkin; and 
treaſon (18) to clip, waſh, or file the right ſterling money. The reaſon for prohibiting thoſe 
in the former of theſe conſtitutions, was, becauſe they were (19) baſe, and not of the fineneſs 
of ſterling: his right ſilver coins were groats, ninety in a pound Troy, half-groats, pence, 


half-pence or mails, and farthings. Thele are ſuppoſed to be (20) diſtinguiſhed, chiefly from 


thoſe of Henry the Fourth, by two little circles, or eylet-holes, which are pretty deeply impreſſed 
a little below the face, on each ſide of the neck; which are alſo anſwered by two more, amongſt 
the Globuli on the reverſe, There is allo a difference in their weight; Henry the Fifth's groat 
weighing only two penny-weight, and ſixteen grains; and they vary ſomewhat in the ſtops betwixt 
the words in the legend: otherwiſe they are exactly alike. | | 

Henry the Sixth's large ryal, as we have it in Speed, gives him crowned with a crown imperial, 
ſeated on the throne, with a ſceptre in the right hand, and globe in the left, inſcribed Henricus 
Dei gra. Rex Angl. f Iran. Dus. Hib. On the reverſe the arms of France and England quar- 
terly, and Jeſus aulem tranſiens, &c. In the firſt year of this reign, the roſe nobles, half-nobles, 
and quarter-nobles, changed their name and value; being now called rials, half-rials, &c. 
and went at ten ſhillings, five ſhillings, and two and ſix-pence. Inſtead of the two former, 
were coined noble-angels, with Michael and the dragon, and angellets at fix and eight-pence, 
and three and four-pence ; there being 134 of the latter in a pound of fine gold. His ſalut was 
a French coin, and yery much reſembled the filver groat. which he likewiſe coined in that 
kingdom, ſaving that the groat wanted the angel and virgin over the ſhiclds, and inſtead of 
Cybriſtus vincet &c. had, Sit nomen domint benedifium. The mint was a while continued at Calais, 
where the (1) maſter was obliged to coin halt-nobles and farthings of gold; with groats, half- 
groats, pence, half-pence, and farthings ; that the“ common people might have ſmall gold, 
and white money, as they reaſonably ſhould need:” and yet, the very year before, it was (2) 


VI 


enacted, that the king's council might order the coining of money at York, and Briſtol, or what 


other places they thought fit. Hereupon, ſeveral mints were accordingly erected in divers places, 
and particularly one at Dunwich, as ſome (3) pieces there coined, having civitas Donwic on the 
reverſe, do till teſtify. Care being thus taken to furniſh every body with plenty of good 


money, it was made felony to (4) receive or pay Blanks; which were a ſort of white money, 


coined by Henry the Fifth in France, after his victory at Agincourt; his ſtyle being then, Rex 
Angliæ, Regens Heres Franciæ. Sir Edward Coke (5) ſays, theſe pieces were called Blanks or 
Whites, from their colour; becauſe at the ſame time, that king coined alſo his ſalus of pure 
gold: but the Blenks, ſays he, were valued but at eight-pence; and, becauſe of their baſeneſs, 
were decried. By eight-pence, I ſuppoſe, he means two-thirds of this king's groat ; which was 
his higheſt coin in ſilver, and for which they ſeem to have been firſt deſigned, But we are other- 
wife to underſtand Chancellor (6) Forteſcue, who affirms, that, about the latter end of Henry 
the Sixth's reigr, four French ſols were valued at about eight-pence Engliſh. I know not upon 
what grounds Mr. Evelyn (7) aſſerts, that this king endeavourcd to lupply his extravagancies 


(14) Numiſm. p. 86. (15) Coke's Inſtit. lib. 3. cap. 30. pag. 92. (16) 9 Hen, 5. Stat. 2. cap. 6. (15) ; Hen, 
5. cap. 1. (18) 3 Hen. 5. cap. 6. (19) Inſtit. par. 3. cap. 30. p. 92. (20) Ita Rk. D. Archiep, Ebor. (1) 2 Hen. 
6. cap. 6. & 12. (2) 1 Hen. 6. cap. 1. (3) Camd. Brit. in Suffolc. & J. Weever, Fun. Mon. p. 718, 720. (4) 2 Hen. 6. 
c. 9. (5) Inſtit. par. 3. cap. 30. p. 92. (6) De Laud. 5 Angl. cap. 53. fol. 127. a. (7) Numiſm. p. 228. 

| e by 
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PART by the beggarly ſhift of alchymy, and other ſophiſtications in his coin. It is agreed, that his 


Edward 
IV. 


money (7) firſt carried the arched or imperial crown; and it is obſcrvable, that they are gene- 
rally ſaid to be minted at London; whereas his father's and grandfather's are (as generally) owned, 
in the legends of their reverſe, to be coined at Calais. 

The firſt of Edward the Fourth's ordinances, that we meet with, relating to money, commands, 
that all (8) bullion of gold and filver, paid for merchandile at the ftaple, be coined at the mint 
of Calais; and the hiſtorian (9) pretends to inform us how that act was put in execution: 
The king,” he ſays, © cauſed a new coin to be made, whereby he gained much; for he made 
of an old noble a royal, which he commanded to go for ten ſhillings. Neverthelcſs, to the 
ſame royal was put eight-pence of allay; and ſo it weighed the more by eight pence, being 
ſmitten with a new ſtamp. He likewiſe made half angels of five ſhillings; and farthings of 
two and ſix-pence; angellets of ſix and eight-pence; and halt-angellets of three and iour-pence, 
He made ſilver money, of three-pence a groat; and ſo of other coins after that rate, to the 
great harm of the commons.” This ſtory, though very formally told, is not true: for Edward 
the Fourth was not the man that introduced this great alteration ; ſince, as far as it appears by 
the (10) indentures, he only kept matters juſt as they were left by his predeceſſor. Nor was 
Calais the only mint in this king's reign; ſince it appears that he had groats coined, not only 
at London, but alſo, at York and Briſtol. Some of thele are in Mr. Thoreſpy's cabinet; and 
they have the initial letters E and B on the king's breaſt, as well as the names of thoſe reſpective 
Cities more at large on their reverſes. The ſame author produces a record, whereby the unfor- 
tunate Lord Haſtings is appointed maſter of the king's mints in England, Ireland and France 
and he ſeems yet farther to have inhanced the value of all the pieces both of gold and ſilver. 


Out of a pound weight of gold he coined fifty nobles of eight ſhillings and four-pence; the 


gold being, as at this day, twenty-three carats, three grains and an halt, fine: and of a pound 
of ſilver, as Henry the ſixth had done before, he made an hundred and twelve groats and an 
half. So that now the groat weighed about ſix-pence of our preſent money; which is hardly 


"half of what it did in the days of Edward the Third. This, well conſidered, may perhaps 


convince us that Edward the Fourth's groats are no ſuch rarities as fome have imagined : and 
it were indeed ſtrange if they ſhould be fo, ſince we are ſure this king coined a very great deal 
of money. We have plenty of two ſorts of old Edward groats; which differ much in their 
weight, bulk, and inſcription. Some, that are pretty large and thick, above three-penny weight, 


have the letter N. in the word Angl. Franc. and London, formed not much unlike to a Roman 


H; and theſe were undoubtedly coined by Edward the Third, who alio ſtyles himſelf, what the 
other omits, Dominus Hyberniz. Others are leſs and thinner, of the fore-mentioned weight 
of a modern ſix pence, and giving the letter N in this faſhion R; and theſe are as certainly 
Edward the Fourth's, though Speed has unduly beſtowed one of them upon Edward the Third. 
For a farther confirmation of this, there is one groat of the (11) leſſer ſort, of the ſame face 
and reverſe with the reſt, ſtamped at Waterford in Ireland; which, though it be a very fair one, 
wants eighteen grains of what even an Edward the Fourth's groat ought to weigh. Now it is 
impoſſible this ſhould belong to Edward the Third, in whoſe time, as Sir (12) John Davis 
aſſures us, there was no mint in that city. Edward the Fourth, he ſays, had one there; as he 
had likewiſe another at Trim, a third at Galway, &c. And it was he, who, as the ſame learned 
judge obſerves, firſt raiſed the value of the Iriſh money a fourth part: ſo that whereas it was 


formerly equal in weight and value to the Engliſh, now an Engliſh three-pence went at four- 


pence, and nine-pence for a ſhilling, in Ireland. The cuſtom was continued by his ſucceſſors : 
inſomuch that we have nine-pences, as low as King James the Firſt, that were coined for 
Iriſh ſhillings, and four-pence-half-pennies their half-ſhillings. That ſmall coin which we have 
in Speed, cannot be above the value of one of his half-groats, if it do indeed at all belong to 


(7) Tit of Hon. p. 135. (8) Stat. 3 Ed. 4. cap. 1. (9g) Stow's Chron. p. 418, 419. (10) See an Sins of 
I of them in Mi. Lowndes's Eſſay, p. 40, 41. (11) Penes RR. D. Archiep. Ebor, (12) Reports, Caſe cf mixed 
oney. | | - 
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him: for I very much doubt it, though the great (1) Selden looks upon the thing as certain and 
unqueſtionable. The croſſes, inſtead of rays, betwixt every two of the flowers on its three crowns, 
will indeed ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from thoſe of any of the three former Edwards; and ſo will 
the quartering of the French and Engliſh arms on the reverſe. It is probable this is an Iriſh 
coin; and it is no great matter whether we bring it within the ſtatute (2) of this reign, which 
prohibits all ſuch to run in payments either in England or Wales: but, I think, it will not be 
hard to find it, though a great rarity at this day, among thoſe groats which F. Moryſon (3) 
tells us were common in the kingdom of Ireland about the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign: thoſe were, 1. Broadfaced groats, minted for four-pence, but worth eight-pence. 
2. Croſs keel groats; ſtamped (markit) with the pope's triple crown, Dominus groats, 
coined by ſuch of our kings as wrote themſelves Domini Hiberniæ. 4. Rex groats; by 
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Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, who only, before that time, had ſtyled themſclves 


Reges Hiberniæ. 5. White groats; of ſo bale an allay, that an Engliſh ſhilling was worth nine 
of them. | 
Mr. Evelyn (4) tells us, that he had ſeen a compleat ſeries of our ancient money down from 
the time of the Confeſſor; excepting only that of Richard the Third, which, he ſays, it has not 
been his hap to light upon. Surely he ſhould alſo have excepted that of Edward the Fifth : 
unleſs we may ſay, that this unhappy prince ſurvived his father too few weeks to be fo much 
as reckoned amongſt our Engliſh kings. In the Cottonian manuſcript Livre de monnoyes, we 
have indeed both the groats and pennies de Edouard cinquieme de ce nom, roy d' angleterre, ſeigneur 
d Irelande, &c. But by the very deſcription, he gives of them, it is plain that author was 
miſtaken, The groats mult be thoſe of Edward the Third; and the pennies appear to be the 
ſame with thoſe already mentioned under Edward the Second. 5 
There are ſome indentures, mentioned by Mr. Lowndes, that prove Richard the Third's con- 
tracting for the coinage of money, both in gold and filver, of the value and denomination with 
thoſe of the firlt year of Henry the Sixth: and it is not improbable but Mr. Evelyn may have 
met with ſeveral of his groats, much lighter than thoſe of Richard the Second, and inlcribed 
with characters of the like ſhape with thoſe of Henry the Sixth, and Edward the Fourth. One 
of theſe I am niaſter of, which, with a moderate abatement, in proportion to its age, carries 
nearly two penny-weight and three grains, which was the exact ſtandard of Richard the Third's 
roat; and there are ſcveral more of them in (5) other hands. In all theſe, as well as thoſe 
of Edward the Fourth, the face-fide wants the outer circle; the letters of the inſcription, reach- 
ing to the very extremity of the coin, being generally imperfect : ſo that there was reaſon for 
the proviſion made by act of parliament, in the next reign, that the new money ſhould have a 
« circle about the utmoſt parts, &c. | | 
Henry the Seventh's (6) current coins of gold, were his ſovereign, half. ſovereien, royal, 
half-royal, and quarter-royal, angel, and hali-angel; and of ſilver, groats, half-groats, pennies, 
half-pence, and farthings. The portion of Margaret Queen of Scots was 30,000 angels nobles; 
Unoquoque nobile valente viginti groſſos, bone & legalis monelæ Angliæ nunc curſum habentis iu Anglia. 
Rymer, tom. xiii. p. 118. Thoſe old pennies that bore divers ſpurs, or the mullet betwixt the 
bars of the croſs, were to go only for half-pennies; and to avoid clipping for the future, the 
king, by advice of his council, cauſed new groats and two-pences to be coined with outer circles, 
and ordered that the whole ſcripture ſhould be about every piece of gold. The ſtandard for (7) 
ſilver continued the ſame as in ſome former reigns; and the counterteiting of foreign money, 
current in this kingdom, was made (8) high treaſon. This laſt ſtatute was fit to paſs into a law 
in the reign of this wiſe and provident king, who is ſaid to have left behind him no leſs than (9) 
five millions, and three hundred thouſand pounds in ready money, and molt of it in foreign 
coin. In the twentieth year of his reign there were ſome few (10) ſhillings coined; and thoſe 


(1) Tit of Hon. par, 1. cap. 8, p. 135. (2) 17 Ed. 4. cap. 1. (3) Itin. par. 1. lib. 3. cap. 6. (4) Bibl. Cott, 
Tiberius II. 1. (5) Penes RR. D. Archiep. Ebor. D. R. Thoreſby, &c. (6) Stat. 19 Hen. 7. cap. 5. (7) 12 Hen. 3. 


cap. 5. (8) 4 Hen. 7. (9) Coke's Infſtit, par, 2. p. 576. (to) J. Stow's Survey of Lond. Ch. Tower, and 
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PART being only forty in a pound of ſilver, were fair and large pieces, a full third heavier than ours 
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at this day. They are now choice rarities in our beft furniſhed cabinets. Both his groats 
and two-pences bear his half-faced head crowned, and inſcribed, Henricus VII. D. gra. Rex 
Angl. & Fran. and, on the reverſe, his arms with Poſui Deum, &c. He is likewiſe ſaid to 
have (1) coined ſmall pieces called Dandy-prats; but of what metal, value, or fafhion, we are 
not informed. 

The ſtate of Henry the Eighth's money, was, like his mind and humour, very changeable 
and uncertain. In the beginning of his reign, his ſilver coins were as like his father's as was 
poſſible: the inſcription (excepting the change of VII. into VIII.) the ſame; his image halt- 
faced; the money good ſterling, &c. And, ſome years after, good proviſion was made for 
the regulation of the mints; particular (2) care being taken, that all farthings, not heretofore 
diſtinguiſhable from half-pence, ſhould have the portcluſe on one fide, and the roſe with a crots 
on the other: nor are any other coins of ſilver there mentioned, as being then of known and 
common ule, ſave only groats, half groats, pence, and halt-pence, But, though the indentures 
that are left, are as ſilent in this matter as the act of parliament, we are ſure there were ſome 
Teſtons coined, in his early and beſt days, of fine ſilver, and half-taced; whereof one (3) has Civitas 
Eboraci on the reverſe, inſtead of the more ordinary Poſui Deum, &c. And here, by the way, let 
it be obſerved, that even his leſſer pieces, not minted at London, generally omit that inſcription, 
and have only the name of the place, (as, Civitas Cantor. (4) Turnaci, &c.) where they were 
coined. His pence and half-pence give him ſeated in a throne, .crowned, and holding a ſceptre 
in his right hand; on the reverſe, the arms of France and England quarterly, Theſe, repreſent- 
ing his majeſty much after the ſame manner as Spced's golden coin had ſhewn us Henry the 
Sixth, tempted ſome to believe that they were alſo that king's money, and that, therefore, Henry . 
the Seventh was not the firſt. of our kings who fer the arms on ſilver, but that conjecture is 
overthrown by ſome of them having Cardinal Wolſey's hat, and the initial letters of his name, 
T. W. on their reverſe. In the twenty-ſecond year of his reign, a commiſſion was granted to 
this cardinal for the alteration of his coin; whercby great confuſion (5) happened in the value of 
our money. Whether this grant was not deſignedly obtained by the cardinal's enemies, who 
ſought his deſtruction, I ſhall not pretend to determine: but it is obſervable, that he died under 
an arreſt, in November, that very year; and one of the (6) articles wherewith he ſtood charged, 
was, his placing the hat under the king's arms on the groats he coined at York. It is certain, 
that a good while before this, he had coined ſeveral gioats both at York and Durham; as did 
likewiſe Archbiſhop Cranmer afterwards at Canterbury, Archbiſhop Lee at York, and Biſhop 
Tunſtal at Durham. And the practice was fo far fron being thought illegal, that when an act 
of parliament (7) preſcribed to the royal mint in the Tower, ſj ecial proviſion is made, that 
thereby no preudice ſhould accrue to the coiners of York, Dureſme and Canterbury. The 
archbiſhops of York always claimed it as their right, from time immemorial; and it has been 
accordingly allowed them, as appears by many repeated charters to that purpoſe. In the etghth 
year of Edward the Firſt, there was a 2uo Warranto brought againſt William Wickwain Arch- 
biſhop of York, for coining of money there without the king's licence. To which he put in 
his anſwer, by his attorney, as follows; * That he and his predeceſſors had, from time imme— 
** morial, been ſeiſed ge duolus cuncis monetalibus at York.” And, for greater evidence, he ſays, 
© That in the time of Henry the Firſt, Odo Sheriff of Yorkſhire hindered Gerrard then arch- 
* biſhop from holding picas in his- on court de monetariis ſuis, and paſſing judgment upon them.“ 
And thet, upon Gerrard's complaint to the king, a writ was directed to the ſheriff in theſe words, 
Hole & præcipie, ut Cerardus archiepiſ opus Eber. in terris eccleſiarum ſuarum, & in omnibus terris 
« archiepiſcopatus Eber. Placita ſua in curia ſua habeat de monelariis ſuis & de latronibus, & om- 
„ mbus aliis, et omnes leges, & conſuetudines ſuas de omnibus haveat, ficat et Themas archiepiſcoj us 

« meltus habutt tempore pairis vel fratris mei, &c, And he lays farther, * That he and his pre- 


(1) Camd. ibid. (2) Vid. Stat. 14 K 15 Hen. 8. cap. 12. (3) Penes RR. Archiep, Ebor. (4) Ibid. (5) Vaughan, 
of Coinage, p 112. (6) Inſtit. lib, 4. cap. 8. (7) Stat. 14 & 15 Hen. 8. cap. 12. | 
| “% deceſſors 
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* deceſſors uſed to have a certain third mint [ Cuneum] which the king now has in the city of PART 
Fork; and he prays that his right herein may be ſaved to him,” &c. Which plea was allowed, III. 
Mr. Evelyn's (1) account of the alterations made by the cardinal, and other prelates, is a litt! 
darkly expreſſed. He ſeems to ſay, that their own faces were impreſſed upon the money they 
coined : which certainly is a miſtake, In this they all agreed, that their metal was much coarſer 
than had formerly been minted: but yet the grand debatement of all, was the king's own, after 
he had taken upon him the ſtyle of Rex Hiberniæ, and a little before his expenſive and inſignifi- 
cant conqueſt of Bologne. This was the thirty-ſixth year of his reign; when, having waſted 
the moſt immenſe treaſure that ever any monarch of England was maſter of, he was at laſt re- 
duced to ſuch miſerable ſtraits, as to ſuffer Parſon Brock to make him a (2) copper noſe, Ir 
was now that his broad-faced ſhillings were coined, being large pieces of thrice the weight of 
ſuch groats as were then made of the ſame metal. On theſe was the king's head, whence they 
had alſo the names of Teſtons, full-faced and crowned, with Henricus 8. Dei Gra. Angl. Franc. 
& Hib. Rex; and the reverſe had a roſe and crown between H. and R. crowned, with the 
common inſcription, Poſui Deum Adjutorium, (inſtead of the more uſual Adjutorem meum.) Upon 
the firſt coining of theſe ſhillings, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, his money had only a 
fifth part allay; but, two years after, it was half copper; and, in his thirty-ſeventh year, 
it had only a third of filver (3). The ſcheme of his gold coins, as the indenture gives it, 
runs thus : 


A“ 1 Hen. 8. a Pound of fine Gold made 8 


4 i; d. 

- ——- Sovereighs, 24, at Or 02 095 
JJ m. ĩ "00 It On 

— Angels, 72 — - 0D 07 Oo 
——— George-Nobles, 81, oo 06 08 
— Falf- Angels, 144, go oz og 
40 Penny Pieces, 162 60 0J . O04 


A Pound of Crown-Gold made— 


— Crowns, 100 2, = 04 00 
- Hait-Crowns, 201, 0 - OF Qs 


Theſe continued the Specie in that metal; though afterwards they were ſomewhat debaſed, 
red in their value. 155 | : 

1 the Sixth preſently ſet himſelf to the remedying this unhappy (4) ſtate of the coin; Edward 
and that with an application wonderfully beyond what could have been expected from a prince VI, 
of his tender years. Yet, ſuch reformation as was neceſſary, was not to be wrought on a ſudden ; 
and therefore we may obſcrve that the diſtemper was ſtruggled with ſome years before It was 

erfectly ſubdued. There were two ſeveral forts of Teſtons, no better than his father's in the 
intrinſick value of the metal, and much inferior in bulk, which were coined in his third and 
fifth years. Both theſe gave him halt-faced, with his titles as on the purer money below : but 
they differed in the legends on the reverſe; the one bearing Timor Domint eſt fons vitæ; MDXLVIII. 
and the other Inimicos ejus induam confuſione. It was on the former of theſe that honeſt Biſhop 
Latimer made his merry remark, that it was ſuch a (5) © pretty little ſhilling,” that he had like 
to have put it away for an old groat; and yet whatever were the ſilver, the inſcribed ſentence 
ke reckons to be golden, and hopes it would be always printed in the heart of the king,” &c. 
In the latter end of his fifth year, both theſe and thoſe ot King Henry were cried down, firſt 


Numiſm. p. 12. (2) Camden's Remains. (3) Stow's Chron. p. 587. (4) See bis Journal amongſt Biſhop 
3 5 aden of records for the 2d vol. of his Hiſt. of the Reform. (5) Latimer's Sermons, fol. 30. a. and 1. b. 
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P AN T from twelve-pence to nine-pence, and, about a month after, to ſix-pence: and, at the ſame time, 
the following new coins were given in good ancient ſterling ſtandard, 


— — 
Fine Gold, _ Crown Gold, Silver, 
8. | . 1 
Sovereign, 30 Sovereign, 20 _ Crown, 
Angel, 10 Half-Sovereign, 10 Half-Crown, 
 Angelet, 5 | Crown, | 33 Shilling, 
Half-Crown. Six-pence. 


The four laſt differed moſtly in ſize and weight; all of them having the king's titles thus, 
F.dwardus VI. D. G. Aneliæ, Franc. & lib. Rex. and, on the reverſe, the king's arms, with 
Poſui Deum, &c. Only, the crown and hali-crown gave him on horſeback, ſubſcribed 15571, 
whereas the ſhilling and fix-pence (as in Speed) have no more than his head full-faced. &c. The 
finer ſovereign had on its reverſe, Scusum dei proteget eum; and the coarſer Feſus autem tranſiens, 
&c. At the ſame (1) time were coined ſmall pieces of baſe and mixed metal; a penny with a 
double roſe, halt-penny. with a ſingle roſe, and farthing with a portcluſe ; but the indenture 
makes theſe of the ſame finenels with the crown, &c. | 

Q. Mary, In the firſt year of Queen (2) Mary's reign, proclamation was made for the currency of theſe 

new coins; the ſovereign (at 30 8) and half-lovereign, angel (at 10s.) and half-angel, in gold; 

and the groat, half-groat and penny, in ſilver. All baſe coins were ordered to go at the ſame 

rates that were ſet by King Edward, Of the gold coins I have only the laſt; whereon we have 

Michael and the dragon, with Maria D. G. A. Fr. & Hib. Reg. On the reverſe, the queen's 

arms in a ſhip creſted with a croſs, a ſtar; and the letter M. and inſcribed 4 D factum eft iſtud. 

Her fovereign, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame with what Mr. Evelyn (3) calls a ryal; which he ſays was 

ſcattered at her coronation; whereon was the queen, veſted in her regalia, and inthroned, with Maria 

D. G. Ang. Fra. & Hib. Regina. MDLIII. About the arms on the reverſe (placed in the center 

of a roſe full blown) 4 D fa@um eſt iſtud, & eſt mirabile in ocul. n''* However, the engraver 

ſeems to have committed a miſtake, in placing the ſceptre in her left hand, and the globe or 

croſs in her right. Her groat gives her head crowned and Maria D. G. Ang. Fra. & ib. Rep. 

On the reverſe, her arms with Veritas temporis filia, - After her marriage the ſtyle was altered on 

her coin, as well as elſewhere. Speed gives us the draught of a very beautiful ſhilling, bearing 

the king and queen's heads, face to face, with a crown above, and the year of our Lord 1554. 

their titles Philip. & Maria D. G. K. Ang. Fr. Neap. Pr. Hiſp. On the reverſe the arms of 

Spain and England, in different ſhields, crowned and inſcribed Poſurmus Deum Adjutorem naſtrum. 

Others were coined the year after, whereon the arms were quartered; and the ſtyle ran only 

Philip & Maria D. G. Rex & Regina Angl. The reaſon of which change was becauſe Charles 

the Fifth had then reſigned the kingdom of Spain to his ſon Philip; and therefore he was no 

longer Princeps, but Rex Hiſpaniarum, Their groats had only the queen's head crowned ; but 

the legend named them both, as in the ſhilling laſt mentioned. Cambden (4) mentions their 

crown of gold, whereon was Mundi ſalus unica: But whether the pieces ſtruck in remem- 
brance of Wyat's (5) rebellion, were gold or filver, I know not. 

Q. Eliz- The laſt year of Henry the Eighth brought greater corruptions in the money than could be 

beth, removed in the two following reigns. Queen Mary, we ſee, went no farther in the redreſſing of this 

| grievance, than her brother had gone before her; but Queen Elizabeth happily finiſhed the 

work; inſomuch that Moneta ad ſuum valorem redufia is very deſervedly amongſt the Encomia 

on her tomb at Weſtminſter, and an (6) act of parliament very early witneſſed for her, that by 

her great goodneſs new monies or coins were reduced to as much fineneſs as ever had been in 

any time of her noble progenitors. Her firſt buſineſs was to (7) mark all the baſe pieces with 

either a greyhound, portcluſe, lion, harp, roſe, or fleuer de lis; and ſoon after followed her (8) 

crying down the finelt teſtons from ſix-pence to four-pence half- penny, thoſe of a ſecond rate to 

(i) Stow's Chron. p. 606. (2) Id. p. 616. (3) Numiſm. p. gi. (4) Remains, Chap. of Money, (5) See Mr. 

Evelyn's Numiſm. pag. 92. (6) St. 5 Eliz, cap. 11. (7) Camb. Remains, (8) Stow's Chron, p. 646. 

6 two-pence, 
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two pence, and the reſt to nothing. This was done in the latter end of her ſecond year; but (fo 
inconſtant are the beſt directed human politicks) the very (9) next year following, the major ty 
of her council affected and adviſed a freſh abaſement of the coin. This was vehemently pppoled 
by the wiſe and honeſt treaſurer Burleigh, then ſecretary of ſtate; who would never xaweway to 
any ſuch reſolution in his time. Hereupon, a proclamation (10) introduced the eurrency of 
new fix-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, pence, penny halt-pennies, and half-penny- 

farthings, all of pure ſilver; the firſt of theſe being of that beautiful chin which was continued 
for ſeveral years after, and whereof we have a fair draught in Speed's hiſtory. Afterwards we 
have (11) ſhillings and (and other larger pieces) of the ſame fineneſs ; z among which the port- 
cluſe-ſhilling is perhaps the moſt rare and remarkable. It bears the queen's arms crowned, 

as likewiſe the two initial letters of her name and title (E. R.) with Elizabeth D. G. An. Fr. 

S Hib. Regina: And, on the reverſe, a crowned portcluſe, inſcrib-d Paſui Deum, &c. Before 
the queen's titles we have here an annulet or O; whereas on others there is an A, and on ſome 
a dove, &c. The laſt of theſe has been thought to reſemble a duck or drake; and the current 
tradition is, that theſe ſhillings were ſtruck (medal-wiſe) in memory of the famous expedition 
of Sir Francis Drake, which was finiſhed in her twenty- ſecond year. In this flouriſhing condition 
was our Engliſh ver- money, during her long and proſperous reign; the inſcriptions on 
every piece (from a crown, in her two laſt years, to 5 being the fame. Some of 
her leſſer coins had Civitas London, on the reverſe; inſtead of the common Poſui Deum, &c. 


on the larger. She cauſed indeed ſome Iriſh ſhillings, called harpers, from the arms of that 


kingdom ſtamped upon them, to be made of a baſer kind than the Engliſh, fo that they uſually 
paſſed for nine-pence here: and towards the latter end of her reign, ſhe paid her army. there 


with yet much baſer coin; having three (12) parts copper, and a fourth only ſilver. This our 
goldſmiths valued at no more than two-pence half-penny, though it was commanded by proclam- 
ation to paſs at twelve-pence in that Kingdom; deſigned for the ſpeedy impoveriſhment and 
reduction of the rebels there. In the year 1600. (13) the contracted for the coining of angels, 
| half-angels, pieces of an angel and half, and three angels, of the fineſt angel- gold; and, of a 

coarſer crown- gold, pieces of twenty, ten, and five ſhillings, The former fort had A Domino 
factum efl ud, & 0 mirabile, on their reverſe; and the latter ſculum fidei protegit eam. The 
indentuies of that year, thoſe, at leaſt, that Mr. Lowndes met with, do not mention the pieces 
of angels and a half, nor three angels; but they reckon allo, what my author omits, her quar- 


ter- angels at two ſhillings and ſix-pence, They ſpeak likewiſe of crown-gold coined, the fame ' 


year, into ſovercigns of twenty ſhillings, half-fovereigns, crowns, and half-crowns. Others ot 
them ſay, that, in her twenty-ſixth year, ſhe cauſed double nobles, the ſame, I ſuppoſe, with 
Edward the Sixth's finer ſovereigns, and nobles, to be coined, of fine gold; whercof the former 
went at thirty ſhillings, and the latter at fifteen, The more ancient coins in gold, as well foreign 
as domeſtick, which went here in payments about the beginning and middle of her reign, are 
accounted for by (14) Sir Thomas Smith; who has left us a table for the ready diſtinguiſhing 
of them by their ſeveral weights: but, as now printed, it is far from being ſo exact as we could 


wiſh it. Before the union, there never was any braſs or copper-money coined by any of the 


kings or queens of this nation; though moſt of the neighbouring princes and ſtates had 


their halt-pence and farthings, ſome time before the death of Queen Elizabeth, in one or both 
of thoſe metals. 


(9) Sir Rob. Cotton's Poſthuma. pag. 179, (10) Stow, pag. 647. (11) Ann, 25, & 43. See the Indentures i in 
Mr. Lowndes's Eſſay. (12) F. Moryſon's Itin. Par. 1. lib. 3. cap. 6. (13) Id. Ibid, (14) Append. to his Lite 
by J. S. P. 137. 


The End of the Third and Loſi Part. 
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TO THE REVEREND 
3; 1D ME 


9 © 


| OU will be the only Perſon that will wonder at this unexpected addreſs; ſince every other 
* good member of our church muſt be truly ſenſible how far your late powerful defence of 
our eſtabliſhment (againſt the pernicious tenets of ſome forward projectors) has merited a publick 
return of our thanks: and the kind concern you have been pleaſed to expreſs for my particular 
ſhare, in the common cauſe of our ſufferings, obliges me to the moſt early acknowledgment. 
You have let the world know how unjuſt fome of Mr. Atterbury's ſlanders are, and what diſ- 
honeſt care he has taken (in the ſecond edition of his book) to palliate others ; wherein even his 


own conſcience had diſcovered the injuries he had done me. I have reaſon to believe that his 


former edition is in more hands than the latter, and therefore ſhall confine myſelf, in this Reply, 
to that; leaving his new inſults to live or die, at the diſcretion of his readers. | 

The firſt Part of the Engliſh Hiſtorical Library met with an acceptance fo far exceeding my 
hopes, that I haſtily threw the reſt of my notes together, in a full and confident aſſurance, that, 
whatever their fate might be amongſt the wits and banterers of the age, the deſign would fo far 
recommend itſelf to men of gravity and good learning, as to invite ſome of them to finiſh what I 


had ſo imperfectly begun : And therefore, to be accoſted in ſuch a bluſtering and ſurly manner, 


as I have been, by a Clergyman, a Preacher at the Rolls, and a Chaplain in Ordinary, was, I 
confeſs, very ſurprizing. I have often ſenſibly reflected on the unhappy coarſeneſs of ſtile and 
behaviour, to which we Country Parſons, as they call us, are inevitably condemned : But, ſurely 


(thought I) the Divines at Court, all of them, to a man, are perſons of a more poliſhed and 


ſmooth demeanor. This, I now find, is a miſtake; and it is indeed the greateſt which Mr. Atter- 
bury has diſcovered to me. I was allo abundantly conſcious (no man more!) of the many other 
inconvenient circumſtances I laboured under; and, with as much modeſty and humility as I am 
maſter of, begged the aſſiſiance of others, more fortunate and able than myſelf. Such helps, as 
I ſought for, have been generouſly afforded me by ſeveral of the greateſt eminence in our church 
and ſtate; whole obliging encouragements have raiſed me above the impotent malice of any ſuch 
pert and pedling retailer of another man's collections, as Mr. Atterbury has ſhewn himſelf to be. 
What he has handed out to the world, relating to me and my works, I ſhall examine in the ſams 


order he gives it; leaving the groſſer blunders of his book to the due chaſtiſement of thoſe greater 


men, with whom he has done me the honour to beſpatter me. 

The firſt glance of favour that TI have from him, is pretty early, towards the beginning of his 
preface; where he gives his reader a chronological account of the advances made towards the 
deſtruction of the eſtabliſhed church, ſince the publiſhing of Dr. Wake's dangerous book. The 
Diſſenting Miniſters in London, as he proves from the authentick evidence of a notable letter, 
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have had their General Meeting, and the Non-conformiſts in Dublin have opened their Synod 
with a ſermon: Nay, and to complete our ruin, A new definition of convocations has ob- 
% tained; which, we are now told, are only Occaſional Aftemblies, &c.” Fora proof of this 
laſt (crowning) Miſchief, he refers to my Hiſtorical Library. I have not been accuſtomed to 
herd with ſuch companions as he there aſſigns me; yet, ſince he will have it fo, let me reaſon 
the caſe a little with him, on the behalf of my new friends. He ought certainly to have regiſtered 
the Dublin ſermon in his appendix : For it mult be a very ſorry one, if it is not more edifying, 
and more to his purpoſe, than the Newbury letter. Nor has he dealt fairly with this Berkſhire 
epiſtle, whereof he has printed a very faulty copy. I once ſaw a tranſcript of this famous record, 
in the hand of a very worthy Member of Parliament, in the County of Cumberland, to whom it 
was communicated by an eminent Divine of our Church, whoſe uſual place of reſidence is in 
Berkſhire, and not far from Newbury. His ſending it thither was ſuppoſed to be with a deſign 
of having it conſidered in the approaching ſeſſion, as a matter of terrible conſequence z and 
therefore we may afſure ourſelves, all imaginable care was taken to have the wicked inſtrument 
molt exactly copied. There the ſettled correſpondence of the Diſſenting Congregations was 
declared to be For the advancement of the intereſt of religion, and Reformation of Manners ;” - 
the ſame good end, which ſome committees of miniſters and gentlemen, in our own communion, 
have prop ſed to themſclves : W hereas this printed letter ſets up for the Reformation of Miniſters ; 
which looks like a plot of another faſhion, and may end, the Lord knows where. So much in 
juſtice to my brethren of the ſeparation: Ler me now look to myſelf. If the reader happens to 
conſult that part of my book to which he directs him, he will find that this New Definition is none 


of mine; but that it was drawn up by the late admirable Biſhop Stillingfleet, to whoſe deep 


learning and exact judgment this Church ſtands eternally indebted. _ Hereby he will unluckily 
diſcover, that the definition is not ſo New, as Mr. A. (for ſome ſpecial purpoſes of his own): 
has repreſented it; and that a charge, given in 1696, could hardly be filched out of a book 
printed in 1697, and ſo much poſted to the preſs, as (I am pretty well aſſured) that of Dr. 
Wake's was. But (beſides this inconvenience) he will alſo preſently conſider, that the Biſhop 
was one of that eſtabliſhed reputation, that it was hazardous to attack him openly ; at leaſt, it 
was by no means adviſeable to do it here in the beginning of his book, becaufe the thwarting. 
with ſo great a man, at the very entrance, might diſguſt his reader, and prejudice him againſt all 
that was to follow. For thele weighty reaſons, the whole load of his indignation (for the preſent). 
reſts upon me; though, as ſoon as he ſhall, in four or five of his firſt chapters, let the world 
know what a mighty man he is at ſyllogiſm and dint of argument, his Lordſhip's friends ſhall, 
find that his works will be conſidered as roughly (and with as little ceremony) as thoſe of meaner. 
men. 

The next jerk he gives me, is (Pref. vii.) for rely ing too implicitly upon Spelman's Gloſſary,. 
and on the credit of the poſthumous part of that book, miſtaking the third year of King James: 


the Firſt, for the ſeventh, in the momentous hiſtory of a dictionary. The error here is of no fatal 


conſequence, that I know of; and I told the world, as he tells it after me, whence I had the- 
account: But from hence to conclude that I zever {aww any edition of CowePs Interpreter, is 
arguing according to bis woated exactneſs in logick, I might as well affirm that he never ſaw a 
Common Prayer Book, becauſe (p. 275.) he cites the ſecond Collect, in the ſervice of the fifth 
of November, inſtead of the firſt. Such a trip as this L ſhould willingly have over-looked and 
ardoned ; but it is ſo parallel to that of mine, that he will forgive the taking this flight notice 
of it; eſpecially ſince it may remind a man of his new and curious interpretation of the word 
Clergy in that prayer; which, he ſays, means the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate (both «pper and 
lower houſe of convocation) then aſſembled in parliament. This is a notable remark indeed, 
and proves that the Conſpirators villainouſly deſigned to blow up St. Paul's Church as well as 
St. Stephen's Chapel: A ſecret, not formerly diſcovered. He raiſes another ſpecial inference 
from the fore- mentioned miſtaken date, which is, that I am always an implicit tranſcriber. I 
find, by his Errata, that the word always (when he ſpeaks of my Lord of Sarum) ſignifies often 
and /emetimes; and, for his own fake as well as mine, I would beg the benefit of that inter- 
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pretation here; for otherwiſe the expreſſion looks a little too haſty and round, to be conſiſtent 
with that ſtaunch gravity and veracity, which the world expects in a Church-Advocate and a 
Preacher. Now, admitting this ſignification of the word, I may as juſtly aſſert that Mr. Atter- 
bury is always in an error; ſince it has been made very plain of late, that ſometimes, and very 
often he is ſo. Implicit is his darling epithet, It is ever in readineſs for any man that ſteps 
in his way; and I am content to take my ſhare of it, where-ever he pleaſes to aſſign it me, I 
cannot ſo eaſily allow it upon ſome other occaſions; as when he affirms that the Provincial 


(1) Synod of York is obliged implicitly to follow the determinations of that of Canterbury. 


The Author of Antiquitates Britannice (whom he acknowledges to have (2) beſt underſtood our 
conſtitution) tells us, That in the third year of King Henry the Firſt's reign, the Clergy at 


York unanimouſly rejected Archbiſhop Anſelm's Synodical Conſtitutions : And the iſſue is very 


remarkable; for hereupon (3) Hatim ſpretæ atque contempte fuerunt, 1 could give ſome other 


inſtances, wherein it appears that we have not been always implicit iranſcribers of the copy 


ſet us by our brethren of Canterbury: But as I hope never to ſee any claſhing betwixt the two 


Provinces for the future, ſo neither do I take any pleaſure in recounting the diſputes that have 


happened heretofore, | | 

After theſe light ſkirmiſhes, out comes his declaration of war; which, to keep me in my 
calling, and to preſerve it for a precedent to future generations, 1 ſhall here implicitly tranſcribe. 
« 'There 1s a third gentleman (Mr. Nicolſon by name, ſays the margin) who in a late book 


of his has taken upon him to be a kind of Umpire in this controverſy. By what ſecret motive 


<* he was invited to undertake this office, he beſt knows; ſure I am it was not out of any pecu- 
<« lar {kill or ability he had to diſcharge it. Since he has gone out. of his way, to mix in a 
% diſpute that did not belong to him, he muſt excuſe me, if I have not gone out of mine, to 
avoid ſeeing his miſtakes; which I have taken notice of no otherwiſe, than as the courſe of 
my reflections, and the particular matter I was upon, led me to obſerve them: And even at 
e this rate, the crop of errors was plentiful.” This were a moſt terrible and aſtoniſhing charge, 
were there as much real truth in it, as there is ſceming bravery : But, to my great comfort, it 
wholly wants that moſt formidable ingredient ; for, firſt, I did not take upon me to be an 
Umpire in the Controverſy having only given my reader the deciſion of it in the words of a moſt 
religious, learned, and venerable Father in God; (4) who (beſides his other excellencies ſo well 
known) was a tkilful Canoniſt, an able Civilian, and particularly knowing in the conſtitution of 
our Church. All that I ventured to advance of my own thoughts, was, That the © Controverſy 
* had been managed with ſomewhat of an unbecoming bitterneſs and zeal.” And I wiſh that the 
Preacher had given me any reaſon to hope, that what followed would be in a better temper. 
Secondly, I was not under the influence of any ſuch ſecr2t motives as he here uncharitably ſug- 
geſts. I thankfully adore the Divine Providence for giving me my lot in my native country; 
where, for twenty years paſt, I have lived in a (5) reputation, out of which he can never write 
me; and have contented myſelf with preferments of an humble and modeſt value, into which he 
will never deſire to write himſelf. But, thirdly, Suppoſing I had been that bold Undertaker he 
ſpeaks of, he can never be ſure that I want either ſkill or ability to diſcharge the office, ſince I 
am much ſurer, that he is no ſuch competent judge of my parts, temper and principles, as he 
pretends to be. No, No. The man that quotes Gervaſe of Dover in words at length, that 
thinks an Hired Clerk (though it ſignifies neither more nor leſs than a Court Chaplain) an odd 


expreſſion in the Saxon Chronicle, &c. may bruſh up his eye-brows as high as he pleaſes; but he 
is not (at all) that ſure man that he takes himſelf to be, in matters of Engliſh hiſtory and anti- 


quities. And, fourthly, How is it (can you imagine, Sir) that I have gone out of my way in 
what I have written on this ſubject? Ought I not to have mentioned the Convocation amongſt 
our other Ecclefiaſtical Courts ? Are there no memoirs here that may be of any ule to an Engliſh 
hiſtorian ? If there be any ſuch, (as, it is hoped, his imniortal book wilb be an everlaſting teſti- 


(1) Rights, Sc. p. 46. 339. (2) Ibid. p. 342. (3) Antiquitat. Brit. Edit. Hanov. p. 119. (4) See the Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings in the late Lower Houſe of Convoc. p. 39. (5) See Mr. A's Pref. towards the end. 
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mony that there are) I cannot ſee how I came to be beſide my road, when I treated of the 
nature and conſtitution of this court. And, laſtly, is he likewiſe ſure, that he will keep his road 
better than I have done mine? will he never © take notice of my (ſuppoſed) miſtakes any 


otherwiſe than as the courſe of his reflections, and the particular matter he is upon, leads him 


to obſerve them?” before he and I part, I ſhall convince him of the ſlackneſs of his memo 
in this point; and, in order to it, ſhall here briefly aſſure you, Sir, that after all the pains he 
has taken, both i» his way and out of it, which truly I know not well how to diſtinguiſh, 
he has reaped no ſuch plentiful crop of errors in my books, as he vainly imagines. For example: 
Page 18, He leeringly produces a paſſage, wherein I maintain, that the convocations were 


her-tofore © frequently inhibited, even in the very writs of ſummons, from decreeing any thing 


to the prejudice of the king or his realms.” Theſe indeed are my very words, and I do refer 
my reader, for a proof of them, to Dugdale's Summons in the reigns of Edward the Firſt and 
his ſon; © where,” ſays Mr. A. © there is not a word to this purpoſe, nor can there be; for 
Dugdale has no writs for convocations, but only for the parliament.” To this I can as boldly 
reply, Sir William Dugdale, in his book of Summons, has a great many writs for convocations; 


and in ſeveral of theſe, within the reigns mentioned, there are ſuch inhibitions as I ſpeak of. 
To try this iſſue fairly, I muſt defire Mr. Atterbury to remember, that, from my great autho- 


rity, I have told him that there are “ ſome convocations that are called by the king's writ to 


the biſhops as members of parliament;” which he is ſo far from reckoning a miſtake, that he 


chicfly proves the right of all his own convocations to a ſtated time of fitting, from theſe very 
writs. Nay, he is ſo much in love with the clauſe of præmunientes, that he produces the opinions 
of council, to avouch that this alone is warrant enough for the members. of our preſent con- 
vocations, to meet and aſſemble themſelves at the opening of every new parliament; ſo that 
he muſt neceſſarily agree with me, that, though Dugdale has no provincial writs, yet he has 
given us good ftore of the other kind, which, upon his own principles, are as properly 
writs for the convocation as for the parliament. I muſt take a little more pains to clear 
his underſtanding in the other particular; becauſe the inhibitions that are couched in many of 
theſe writs, are not ſo eaſily diſcoverable by a writer in fo much heat and hurry as he ſeems to be. 
He muſt know then, that Edward the Firſt was forced from his wars in France, by the treachery 
of Archbiſhop (1) Winchelſey; who, under the pretence of redreſſing grievances, and eaſing the 
country of their heavy taxes, had animated the populace againſt their ſovereign: and ſome of our 
hiſtorians fay, that at the ſame time this king took the advantage of ſomething like a præmunire, 
into which the clergy had fallen by a too cloſe adherence to the meaſures preſcribed them b 

that archbiſhop. Take the account in the words of my author: (2) Rex Edwardus fecit 
faifiri omnia temporalia clericorum, eximens eos a protectione ſua, quod anno precedenti nollent eum reſ- 
picere de bonts fuis contra Scotos, nam Robertus archiepiſcopus de concenſu cleri procuraverat a papa 
inhibitionem, ne quis clericorum regem reſpiceret de bonis ſuis, unde & plures prelatorium timore coat 
proteflionem regiam que/rverunt, The king, having the churchmen thus in the like condition, 
wherein they weie afterwards caught by Henry the Eighth, thought it convenient to take this 
opportunity, as King Henry likewife did, of hampering them in their debates, and confining 
them to ſuch matters as he thought proper to lay before them: whereupon, the year following, 
their writs of fummons were altered; for whereas they formerly ran in general terms { Super diwerſis 
& arduis negotiis vobiſcum colloquium & trattum babere velumus] the ſtyle was now a great deal 
more ſtrict and limiting, (3) prepter quædam Specilia & ardua negotia Vebiſcum Speciale (cr 
ſometimes Speczaliter) colloquium habere volumus. Now, this gentleman's learned acquaintance in 
the inns of court will tell him, that the word ſpecially, in our law proceedings, Genifies all one 


as parlicularly, or, if he pleaſes, individually; and ther:fore the prince who calls upon his great 
council on ſome ſpecial occaſion, or to adviſe with them ſpecially, fore-clofes their ſtraying into 


debates of a foreign nature: and this, with his gracious allowance, I would make bold to call 
an inbibition; which is much more frequently to be found in the belly of a convocation writ, as 


(1) Antiq. Brit. p. 204. (2) Th. Wikes, ad An. 1298. (3) Dugd. Summ. 27 Ed, 1. p. 24. 28 Ed. 1. p. 26. &c. 
and 1 Ed. 2 p. 57. 2 Ed. 2. p. 56. | | 
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he prettily words it, than he imagined. I confeſs the word ſpecially occurs in the writs directed 

to the temporal lords of thoſe times, as well as in theſe that ſummon the clergy : and I have 

great authorities for it, that this proves that zhey were likewiſe limited in their debates. I could 

here fill my margin with quotations: but I ſhall content myſelf with a ſingle writer, who, for 

3 ſevera lreaſons, ought to be had in great veneration by this Preacher. It is Dr. Peter Heylin, (1) 

3 of happy memory, who allows that the expreſſion in the parliamentary writs [ad tractand. ſuper | |. 
quibuſdam arduis regni negotiis] limits and reſtrains their debates to ſuch particular caſes as the | 
king thinks fit to conſult them upon. Thus, Sir, have I once more acquainted him whence [ nn 
drew this curious remark, as he ſportingly calls it: nor can I think there will be any occaſion to | 
alter one word in this paſſage, upon a ſecond edition of my book, which his little ſplenetick reflec- 8h 
tions will never be able to prevent. 

Page 31. He tells you, that I do © not ſeem to have conſidered that the mixed meetings held 
by the Saxon Kings were (tiled Synodi and - Concilia,” becauſe, in my notes on Camden's Nor- 
thumberland, I aſſert “ the meeting at Twiford, in which St. Cuthbert was cholen biſhop, to 
have been no Synod, but a Parliament.” It is much I ſhould not conſider this, when I there 

particularly refer the reader to King Ælfred's tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, wherein 
that meeting has no other name given it than Seh. But though this was a proper name for 
it in. the days of Bede, and his royal paraphraſt, I think the word parliament ſuits better with 
the language of Mr. Camden's time and mine; and therefore I humbly offer ir, as an amendment 

of my author's text, to put in a word of modern uſe, inſtead of one now obſolete, as to the true 
meaning and import there intended. I have many things to add to the ſhort account which I 

give of this matter in my notes on the Britannia: I thalt now only need to obſerve, that tlie 
original manuſcript of the Legend of St. Cuthbert, an exact copy whereof J have, by the favour 
of the worthy and famous Mr. Evelyn, acquaints us that King Egfrid was at that time attended 
both with the lords temporal and ſpiritual : which, I preſume, will go a great way towards the 
making it a perhamentary meeting. After all, let Sir Henry Spelman himſelf be my advocate 
in this cauſe: (2) Licet enim, ſays he, Zu conciium ſonat, & conventum tam ſecularium quam 
ecclgliaſticorum, & ipſarum etiam aliquando fæminarum; obiinuit tamen uſus vulgaris, cum apud recen- 
tiores, tum apud veleres, ut de ecclęſiaſticarum cemitiis plerumgue cenſeretur 5 

Page 148, 149. He obſerves that I follow Dr. Wake in the ſtory of Henry the Eight's cor- 
recting the articles. By fo!lowing here he does not mean, as ſome of his readers may raſhly ſup— 
poſe, that ] take this upon the doctor's authority; but only that my hc was penned, or publiſhed 
after His: which, for ſeveral reaſons that might be alledged, is moſt demonſtrably true. That his 
words are thus, and no otherwile to be expounded, is very plain; for the doctor, it ſeems, had 
his tale from my lord of Saliſbury, and I have mine, as the ct11ck himſelf confeſſes, from my 
Lord Herbert. Mr. Atterbury has tranſcribed my Lord Berberi's words, as J have done; and 
I cannot, for my life, fee but that I have done it fairly, and that the authority in this caſe 
cited is to be depended on, He is indeed wonderfully well diſpoſed towards the writing 
animadverſions on my books, but his power is never anſwerable to his good will. 

Page 179. How the word defence came to be printed in my book, inſtead of dod7rine, I can- 
not tell: but I am very ſure that the title of the book here mentioned ſtands right in my firſt 
collections, A neceſſary dofirine, &c. and I am very confident it was lik:wiſe fo in that tranſcript 
of my papers which I ſent to the bockſeller. By his own accurate work it appears, that as 
great flips as this may eſcape, where authors are much nearer the preis than I was. Bur the 
main of my crime is, that I have aſſerted that the king drew up the articles in this book, with- 
out intimaling my diſlike of it, or letting the world know that what he did in this matter, was at 
the previous permiſſion of the clergy, by whom it was afterwards confirmed in convocation. 

The fr branch of this charge is fe//e ; the ſecond, ſcandalous and ſaucy; and the third nonſenſe. 
I fay not a word of the king's drawing up theſe articles; obſerving only that he wrote animaduer- 
fions upon them, which the Preacher calls making ſome marginal amendments; and if hs is better 


(1) Advertiſements on Sanderſon's life of King James the Firſt, p. 24. (z) Council. Tom. 1. p. 529. 
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pleaſed with that mode of expreſſing himlelf, he is welcome to let mine alone. What had I to 
do to intimate any diflize of the King's thus meddling in affairs of an eccleſiaſtical nature? If 
indeed 1 had di/iiked it, which I could ſee no cauſe for, it had been an impudent digreſſion to 
have publiſhed ſuch a ſentiment. Yea, but (like an unaccurate Hiſtorical Librarian, as I am) 
I take no manner of notice of the King's doing all this at the previous permiſſion of the Clergy, 
No indeed, Sir, I do not; nor can I yet imagine why I ſhould: For (beſides that the being 
thus minutely circumſtantial is more the buſinets of an Hiſtorian than an Hiſtorical Librarian) 1 
cannot well apprehend how the Clergy's humble ſulmi/ion of the book (to ſpeak in its on lan- 


guage) to bis Majeſty's moſt excellent wiſdom and exact judgment, to be recognized, cverſeen and 


corritled, & c. is conſiſtent with their authoritative permzon of him to make his alterations. 
Page 214. He reſumes the debate about the new definition of a Convocation, and peeviſhly 
remarks, that I am only a little author that has copied this out of a great one. I very heart! 
acknowledge myſelf to be extremely /zttle, and even of no conſideration, when compared with 10 
truly great a man as the late learned Biſhop Stillingfleet : But the greater he was, and the 4% I 
am, the weightier mult the reaſons be that induce me tacitly to ſubmit to his judgment and deter- 
mination of the controverſy now before us. I allo thought it moſt agreeable to the nature of the 
beſt and pureſt General Councils, winch (as is obſerved by (1) Richerius) diſpatched their 
debates molt readily and peaceably, hilft chey continued under the direction of the civil powers. 
But our Animadverter 1s of a leis pliable temper; and therefore, le the definition come from whot 
hand it will, he muſt be bold to ſay that it is unſkilully drawn, To the no ſmall ſatisfaction of his 
adverſaries, his till is not proportionable to his boldneſs : For though he has courage enough to 


ay any thing that comes in his head, he commonly wants the art of proving what he confident] 


and bravely "allcrts. Well; but what is that exact and logical definition which he will oblige us 
with, in lieu of this clumſy one of the Biſhop's ? Why, it is this: A Convocation is à fiated Pro. 
vincial Synod, attendant on a Parliament; and by the commentaries he gives on it in the other 


parts of his book, that venerable aflembly appears (all over) in ſuch a diſguiſe as I ſhould never 


have known it in. I ſhall not here nicely examine how fzlfully or un/ki Ifully this neweſt definition 
is drawn; but, leaving that point to be canvaſſed by his principal antagoniſt, ſhall only freely 
declare that I am ſtil] for abiding by my Lord of Worceſter's, which 1 take to be both older and 
better. I am ſenſible this is a fure way to continue under the Preacher's diſpleaſure, he having 
(ex mero motu) let mankind know that he cannot, for his heart, like ſuch as are of that perſuaſion : : 
Fir he remembers well that thoſe were thought thoroughly honeſt by neither fide, who were for Occa- 
ſional Communion. What a ſtrenuous and invincible Fer have we here? What (in the name of 
goodneſs!) have the Occaſional Communicns of Diſſenters to do with the Occaſſonal Meetings of the 
eſtabliſhed Clergy ? Muſt every occaſonal man and thing be reprobated ? I may poſſibly as little 
approve of thoſe Occa/ional Communions as himſelf; and yet 1 cannot, for my heart, diſlixe occaſional 
eating and drinking, when I am hungry and chirſty, without waiting for the ſtated times of 
dinner and ſupper. 

Page 274. He abuſes Sir Henry Spelman, his reader, and me, in putting the words [coram 
Epiſcopo & in Synodali Conventu] together; as if the Hnodalis Conventus (in the cited part of the 


Gloſſary) were only to be underſtood of the county court, or ſome ſuch other little mixed aſſem- 


bly, where the Biſhops ſometimes ſat: Whereas Sir Henry, having firſt mentioned the ratifying 
of grants coram Domino Manerii, coram Domino Hundredi, and coram Vice-Comite, preſently adds 
Solelant preterea, in conferendis prædiis Eccleſie, chartam ſæpius ad Altare, &c. ſæpius uiique in 
Conventu Synodali ratam facere; which muſt neceſſarily be underſtood of ſo many ſeveral courts, 
wherein theſe matters were tranſacted, and after the deo juriſaifitons were completely ſeparated : For 
the learned author maniteſtly diſtinguiſhes what was done coram Synodal; Conventu, trom what was 


acted coram Rege & Paribus Regni, &c. 


Page 291, 292, &c. For four pages together, he is in great fury with me for carrying the 
juriſdiction of Engliſh Archdeacons no higher than the Conqueſt; which is a fault, whereof 


(1) Hiſt, Concil. Gen, Lib. 1. Cap. Sect. 17. 
{after 
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(after all the correction that he has given me) I do not yet find any occaſion to repent. I cite a 
ood authority, aſſerting that it is no elder ; and he ſaucily obſerves that the learned Biſhop (to 
whom I appeal). publiſhed this in favour to his one order, adding allo (very conſtantly, and like | 
himſelf) that it was a ip of his memory, But—Are his Saxon teſtimonies, in this caſe, preferable | 
to that of my partial and crazed Biſhop ? J trows not. There is not a word of thefe Eccleſiaſtical | 
Judges, or their Courts, in all Lambard's laws; nor even in thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor, | 
confirmed by the Conqueror. Nor is it poſſible there ſhould be; for we know very well, that, | 
throughout the Saxon times, the Biſhops (1) fat perſonally in the Court, with the Sheriff and 7 | 
other great men of their Dioceles; they (2) viſited yearly in their own perſons, and never (as | 
far as I could yet learn) acted by any fort of deputies or officials. Mr. Atterbury indeed pro- M 
duces a few inſignificant and counterfeit records, ſome of which ſeem to come up to his point; | v 
and, to multiply his witneſſes into a fairer appearance of ſtrength in their numbers, he refers : BY 
his reader to the Decem Scriptores, and Spelman's Councils, for one and the ſame teſtimony. | 
Spelman ſays, he met with ſeveral copies of that inſtrument, for which (as if it were ſome new 
matter) the learned Preacher will needs fend us to the evidences of Canterbury, or Dover; and he 
gives us one of them, wherein the pretended Archdeacon (Wilfrid) is modeſtly placed in the reer 
of che ſubſcribing Biſhops; whereas, in the imperinent evidences of this great patron of our 
ſynodal church, he takes his place in the very middle (3) of the prelates; a freedom which ſome 
late writers would perſuade us to believe, that even the Archdeacons of our own age have a title 
to. This venerable decree is ſaid to be enacted at Beaconceld, in the year 798, but we meet with 
it (4) afterwards in a finer form at Cloveſhoe; here the ingenious Monk, who new modelled 
it, has ſet the Archbiſhop and his ſuffragans in their proper order; aſſigning each of them a train 
of Abbats and Prieſts, who are ſuppoſed (forſooth) to attend them to the ſynod from their 
reſpective dioceſes. In the cloſe of ſome of theſe liſts we have here and there an humble Deacon; 
but becauſe it was fit that the Metropolitans ſhould outſhine the reſt, the courtly compiler of his 
famous evidence has kindly dubbed his an Archdeacon ; and it was in his power to have likewiſe 
ſurrounded him with Arch-Abbats and Arch-Prieſts. Sir Henry Spelman was wiſer than to 
draw any ſuch concluſions as Mr. Atterbury has done, from any canons in either of theſe 
councils; and he would (eſpecially) have been aſhamed to have produced theſe ill-contrived 
decrees (wherein we have the ſubicriptions of ſo many Biſhops, who, we are ſure, were not con- 

_ temporaries) as authentic evidence. The credit of the Northymbrian Presbyters runs as low. 
The learned (5) publiſher of their laws confeſſes, they are of a ſtricter Kind than were in force 
any where elſe in England, at that time; and that he cannot tell who compiled them. He 
thinks it inde:4 not akogether unlikely that they might be drawn up by Abp. Oſwald, ui, pro 
ſeveritate, ſays he, qua in Remanis efferbuit canonibus obſervandis, iſtas noviter cenſeatur induxiſſe : 
And as to any other conſtitutions of St. Dunſtan and Sr. Oſwald, that are or can be alledged in 
this caſe, I ſhall only obſerve that they were too zealous (6) attempters of bringing in the Roman 
diſcipline into the Engliſh church; and that therefore they (or their worſhipers, the Monks) 
framed their canons in ſuch a manner as they deſired to have them obeyed, and not as they were 
(in rruth) ſubmitted to. It was great goodneſs in the Preacher, not-to produce Abp. Egbert's 
collections (which he calls (7) Ergiifh Conſtitutions, made in the middle of the eighth century) to 
prove the yet (8) greater antiquity of our archidiaconal juriſdiction. Did he know (it is verily 

believed he did not) that ſome of theſe were of a (9) later date than is pretended ? And does he 
not know that the Northymbrian canons are likewiie younger than they feem to be, and borrowed 
from abroad, being only drefled up (d la mode d' Anglcis } with Saxon penalties and mules ? If 
he does not, let him have a little patience, till I am at leiſure to give him the remainder of my 
inſipid notes on Northumberland; and 1 dare engage be will be prevailed on to believe that both. 
of them are of an equal authority. I am {tilt of opinion (with humble ſubmiſſion, Sir, to your- 
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(1) Vid. LL. Hen. 1. cap. 7. (2) Conſtit. Odoni Archiep. apud Spelm, Concil. Tom. 1. p. 416. (3) Conf. 
Spelm. Tom. 1. p. 318. cum Evident. Cant, Col. 2212. (4) Spelm. Tom. 1. p. 325. (5) Ibid p. go2, (6) Vid. 
Spelm. Concil. Lom. 1. p. 502. C. H. \ hart. Not. in Ofbern, A. 8. Vol. 2. p. 111. (57) Rights, &c. p. 5. (8) 


ſelf 


Vid. Excerpt. Egbert. 105. {9} Sec Eurnet's Hiſt, of Rights of Princes, &c. P. 140. 
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ſelf and other better judges than I am) that no Archdeacon ever exerciſed any juriſdiction in Eng- 
land, till ſome time after the Conqueſt, that is, till the canon law was eſtabliſhed here. That 
and the feu:lal law are about the ſame age with us; and as this made great changes in the civil 
government, ſo did the other in the eccleſiaſtical. I he firſt inſtitution poſſibly of an Archdeacon, 

in the dioceſs of Canterbury, is recorded in an old inſtrument of the Monaſticon Anplicanum, 
where we are told of Archbiſhop Lantranc's refuſal to conſecrate a new Biſhop of St Martin's 
(in the ſuburbs of Canterbury) (1) atcens qued in una Civitate duo Epiſcopi minime eſſe deberent, 

c. Novus enim homo, & necaum Conſuetudinem Patriæ vel Dignitatem Dorobornenſis Eccleſie 
edofus, antiquum anlekelſe rum ſuorum morem in hac parte ſequi ſuperſedit; ipſum igitur non ſubrogavit, 

ſed loco Epiſcopi quendam Clericum ſuum Archidiaconum erdinavit, quod ſe feciſſe ante mortem ſuum 
dehementer 5 52 Archidiaconus ergo con itutus curam ſuper Clericos Archie piſcopi intendebat, 

&c. Thomas, the ficit Norman Archbiſhop of York, was the man who divided that dioceſe into 
(2) archdeaconries ; and Durandus, in his time, is the firſt Archdeacon of York that I ever 
heard of, There may be forty old copies of the Conqueror's order againſt the Biſhops mixing 
juriſdiction with the Sheriffs, which I have not ſeen, ſince in all ages, from that time to this, it 
has been a pretty common practice 4 franſcribe thoſe who had tranſcribed others: But neither will 
this ſo effectually prove his point, as our confident patcher-up of evidence imagines. If it be 


true that King William, in the cighteenth year of his reign, decreed that wo Archdeacon ſhould 


he! 1 Hold any pleas in the Hundred Court, it does not thence follow that the Archdtacons exer- 
ciſed juriſdittion in theſe courts before the Conqueror came in; becauſe, in leſs time than eighteen 

years, Many grievances have been known to have had both their rite and redreis. By all that he 
has ſud of this matter, I have not one ſpark of light more than I had before; for, to effeftually 
do the laws of (3) Henry the Firſt con:radict all that is pretended to be enacted by his father in 
this particular, that he mult be a very young antiquary (and as young a logician) who believes, 
that any certain concluſion can be drawn from ſuch perplexed principles. To his railing accuſa- 
tion in this place (that I have {berally given up the general rights of the church, as well as the parti- 
vor advantages of my cwn office and authority) 1 do not think it becomes me to make any other 

reply than that Mr. Atterbury does not know me. I have had the honour to ſerve in Convo- 
catiop, even ſince the ſecond edition of his Reforming Book, in a triple capacity; having had 
(beſides the powers which the Archdeaconry gives me) one proxy from the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, 
and another from the Chapter: And I am well aſſured that his Lordſhip and my reverend brethren 
would have been the laſt men living who would have thus entruſted me, had they entertained any 


' ſuch hard thoughts of me as this gen: leman is inclined to do. My conſtant adherence to the 


doctrine, diſcipline and friends of the eſtabliſhed Church, has actually brought upon me thoſe 
(4) menaces and oppreſſions of great men which Mr. Atterbury has only ſcen in a dream, and 
whoſe very ſhadows have made him tremble. 

Page 313. He is unaccountably in wrath with me, for endeavouring to ſupport his own opi- 
nion, about the antiquity of the Commons in Parliament; becauſe I do not do it with that con- 
vincing and irreſiſtible force of argument which he has done. In the firſt place, 1 meanly fetch a 
proof 0 out of a dictionary; and ſo, I find, a friend of his (about four or five years ago) proved 
the (5) rights of a Convocation out of Blount and Minſhew ; ſo that I might hope to outlive 
this crime, if there were no heavier in the charge: But, to my forrow and ſhame, the whole ſtc ry 
is an impertinence, and is nothing in the world to the purpoſe for which I produce it: ?*T1s 
frivolous, and not worth the mentioning. To ſtate this queſtion as he would have 1t, he omits the 
Saxon words, [/hurg thet Loandes Folk] as I had given them out of the original, and takes only 
Mr. Somner's tranſlation | Electi a Gentis Plebe] to deſcant upon. He has not, he ſays, any {kill 
in the Saxon tongue; and yet he mult beg leave to ſay, that either the original i is faulty, or the 
tranſlaticn not proper. It is an extraordinary piece of courage (let me tell him) to ſlay that Mr. 
Somner has not tranſlated the Saxon words, 1n the original records, as he ought to have done 


(1) Monaſt. Angl. Tom. 1. p. 26. (2) Vid. Tho. Stubbes, Act. Pontif. Ebor. Coll. 1707, 1708. (3) Cap. 7. 
De Generalibus placitis, &c. (a dee the Pref, to his ſecond edit. (5) Leiter to a Convacation Man, p ,39- 4 
all 
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and it is eſpecially ſo in one who profeſſes himſelf to have no ſzill in the tongue. But We are to 
' know he does this upon very good grounds, becauſe it differs from the tranſlation which the parliament 
itſelf made of this record; for there the words are par la Commune de noſtre Reaume; and la Com- 
mune (he is as ſure as may be) means the Baronage of England. I may poſſibly have as little ſKill 
in the French tongue, as he has in the Saxon; and yet I muſt allo beg leave to ſay, that his 
tranſlation ſeems to me much more ſtrained and improper than Mr. Somner's. I have, in my 
time, ſpelled over a great many tranſcripts of French records, and ſome originals; and in all of 
them, la Commune ſeems to ſignify the Commons, in the modern ſenſe of the word. I ſhall give an 
inſtance or two, which (on more accounts than one) are richly worth Mr. Atterbury's conſi- 
deration. In the old year-books (1), fuit dit que le Roy fift les leis per aſſent des Peres, & de la 0 
Commune, & non pas les Peres, & la Commune. In the ancient form ot ſwearing the Kings of 
this realm, this queſtion (amongſt others) is recorded: Sire, grantes vous a tener & garder les Leis 
 & Cuſtomes Naturelles, les quels la Commune de vaſtre Royaume aur eflue, & les defenderer & effor- 
ciere a l Honeur de Dieu & vaſtre poiare; which was long ſince thus tranſlated into Latin: 
(2) Concedis juſtas leges & conſuetudines eſſe tenendas, & promittis per te eſſe protegendas, & ad hong- 
rem Dei corroborandas, quas Vulgus elegerit. I dare ſay, this tranſlator meant the ſame thing by 
his Vulgus, which Mr. Somner did by his Genzzs plebs; and both of them would have conſtrued 
the word La Commune (in the French copy of the charter now before us) juſt as the latter has done 
thet Loandes-folk. I have another reaſon which prevails with me to believe that this charter was 
not made (as he would have it) in favour only of the council of twenty-four, indifferently choſen by 
the King and (this gentleman's La Commune) the Peers of the Realm; which is this: I ſee the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, the Earls of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, Warwick, &c. (Who were (3) all 
members of that council) are named as (4) witneſſes to it; and, in my poor judgment, it looks 
a little incongruous, that a grant ſhould be atteſted by thoſe very perſons to whom it is made. 
For theſe reaſons I am yet of opinion, that this ſame Saxon record is faultleſs, both in the original 
and tranſlation ; that it was given and granted to the uſe and behoof of thoſe members of parlia- 
ment, who were choſen by the Commons of England; and that it as undeniably proves them to be 
of a more ancient ſtanding than the 49th of Henry the Third, as any argument which Mr. Atter- 
bury has brought on the ſame ſide. | 
Page 412, 413. He calls Dr. Wake to an account, for rejecting the authority whereon the 
writer of the Letter to a Convocation-man founded his doctrine, That a Convocation was called 
Church-gemot : And, in the end of that learned digreſſion, he is plealed to take notice, that the 
doctor's aſſertion (that one vill be hard put to it to bring any author, elder than Sir Edward Coke, 
for this opinion) /ooks like one of mine. I do not think myſelf able (whatever hard thoughts he 
may have of my aſſuming diſpoſition) to zmpart any thing to Dr. Wake on this fubject, which may 
be new to him: But I muſt freely own that this great maſter of modefly and good manners has, for 
once, fortunately enough gueſſed at my ſentiments. I ſhould never have boggled at the docte x*s 
reckoning Sir Edward Coke an elder author than Sir Henry Spelman, becauſe I am pretty ſure he 
is ſo: Nor can I imagine, that, even in the fourth part of his Inftizutes, he made any of his 
collections out of Sir Henry's Gloſſary; fince in 1626, when the firſt part of the Gloſſary was 
printed, Sir Edward was wholly taken up with the fitting out ſome of his other books to the 
preſs. He did not live to do the like for this: And, had he taken his remark from the Gloſſary, 
and not from Henry the Firſt's MS. laws themſelves, he would honeſtly have owned it. How- 
ever, it ſeems, both theſe learned knights had ſeen a copy, or copies, of thoſe. laws which 
favoured that opinion of theirs ; and, with all due reſpect and deference to their great judgment, 
Dr. Wake and I may venture to ſay, that the reading was not genuine: For ſince their deaths, 
Sir Roger Twiſden (and not Mr. Wheloc, as our ſpruce adverſary is pleaſed to affirm) has pub- 
liſhed King Henry's laws, from the moſt authentic manuſcript in the Exchequer, compared with 
another in his own hand, and-a third borrowed from Mr. Selden, In all theſe three the word is 


2 8 


(1) 22 Ed. 3. (2) Vid. Decem Script. Col. 2746. (3) Vid. Annal. Burton. p. 412. (4) E egſte choſe fu fire 
_devant Bonitace Archiepiſcopo Cant, Waltero de Cantelupo Epiſcopo Wigorn, Simone de Munfurt Comte Leyceſt. 
Ricardo de Clare Comite Glouceſtriæ, &c, Ibid. p. 418. | 
| H 2 * Soren, 
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Henry the Firſt muſt be admitted, as what will ſufficiently clear the point. It muſt be a great 


 ipſo domino atteſtante, qui dicit, Ve tibi, Bethſaida, Ve tibi, Corozaim. Greve igitur ideo dicitur, 


Cap. 5. ibid. & Hiſt. lugulf. Edit, Oxon. p. 88. (4) LL. Ed. Confeſ. Edit Cantab. p. 149. Vid. & Reliq. 


the proper names of countries, in the old Iſlandiſh, Daniſh and Swediſh writers; which if Sir H. Spelman had obſerved 


(7) Lambard. Archaion. p. 134. 
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Sqremot, and not (as they read it) Chirgemot or Chirchgemot : and the former appears to be the 


true reading, from the very title of that chapter, (1) De Generalibus Placitis Comitatuum, guomods 
S quando fieri deberent, 


Page 415. Skill in Saxon, he is reſolved, ſhould be once again his theme, though he has before 


truly cold us, that it is not his province. But his whole buſineſs, from the, beginning to the 


end of his book, is meddling with what he does ot underſtand. Here he is mightily offended 
at my © not being ſatisfied with the opinion of our Engliſh antiquaries and hiſtorians, who 
ſuppoſed that Laga (in Weſtſexena-Laga, Myrcena-Laga and Dane-Laga) ſignified law, whereas 


it fignifics a Country or Diſtrict.” And why may not I, as well as Mr, A. be ſometimes diſſati/- 


fied with the opinions of better men than myſelf? this obſervation of mine has had the good 


luck to be approved by a very (2) learned perſon, who, by the joint conſent of all our modern 


antiquaries, underſtands the Saxon language the beſt of any man now living. But ſuch autho- 
rities will do nothing with this hero; and therefore I ſhall endeayour otherwiſe to convince 


him out of his own (I mean his friend's) collections that I am not miſtaken in this conjecture. 


The firſt proof he brings againſt me, is from Henry the Firſt's enlargement of the confeſſor's laws; 
and I ſhall here only beg that the text may be admitted for as authentic evidence as the para- 
phraſe. We have indeed loſt the Saxon copy of the confeſſor's laws; but by the earlieſt tranſla- 


tion we have of them in the Latin and French, we may probably enough gueſs how they were 


worded in the matter now under debate. In Mr. Selden's edition of them, it is true, the French 


words Danelae, Merchenelae and Weſtſexlae, are rendered by Lex Danorum, &c. But this tranſlation, 
in many places, appears to be forced and unnatural. I ſhall not trouble you with more than 
one inſtance. In the French we read, (3) Que en Danelae fruiſſe la pais le roi; which is thus 


nonſenſically rendered, Qui in Danorum lege violaverit pacem regis , whereas, if we will have it 
intelligible, it muſt run, Qui in provincia Danorum violaverit, &c. This is more plain yet from 
a worle (4) blunder in the Latin tranſlation, publiſhed at Cambridge; where we have erat autem 
lex Danorum, Norfolk, Suffolk & Cantabridgeſhire, Would not any man, of a moderate talent 


in thinking, fancy, even though the idiom of the Saxon language diſallowed it, that the word 


provincia would do better here than lex: And yet this is all the foundation there is for what 
Mr. Atterbury brings out of the abbot of Jervaulx, who, (underſtanding both our (5) Saxon 
tongue and antiquities perfetily well) gravely aſſures us, that Gildas the (6) Britain tranſlated 


the Marchenolaga into Latin; which I wonder our learned author ſhould overlook, But if 


the abbot's ſkill hall be doubted, yet ſure Gervaſe of Tilbury's cannot; and a charter of 


deal (more, I believe, then he has to ſay) that is /ufficient with me: for I am ſtrangely hardened 


and impenitent in this matter, and not to be wrought off from any of my opinions, by ſuch 


arguments as I moſtly meet with in his book. I cannot eaſily be purſuaded that the courtiers 
and miniſters of ſtate, in the reigns next after the conqueſt, did fo perfectly underſtand the 
propriety of the Saxon language, as he fancies; and I will give him one authority, of the many 
I could produce, to prove that my jealouſy is not groundleſs. In one copy of the conqueror's 


laws we have this admirable etymology of the Saxon word Greve: (7) Videtur etiam quibuſdam - 


Greve vocabulum nomen eſſe compaſitum ex anglico Grith & Vo Latino. Grith enim pax eſt, Ve miſeria, 


quod jure debebat Grith, id eſt, pacem ex jllis facere, qui patrie inferunt V# id ęſt, Miſeriam vel 
Malum. Who he was that penned this glols, I know not; but he ſeems to me to be about 


(1) LL. Hen. I Cap. 7. Edit. Twiſd. p. 180. (2) Dr. G. Hickes. (3) Cap. 3. Edit. Twiſd. p. 159. Vid. etiam 


Spelm. p. 49. where it appears that the learned Author, before his death, was pretty much of my opinion. LL. Ed. & 
Guth. cap. 7. Danalaga ſignifies the ſame as mid Denum in the other chapters of thoſe laws. LL. Canut. R. Englzlagae 
is manifeſtly the Engliſh Territory, and Danelaga the Daniſh : For as in Chap. 12. it is on W#8/axon, ſo in the 14th it 
is on Denelaga, and in the 13th again on Myrcean. The word Lag is frequently met with in the like compoſition with 


he had never miſinterpreted theſe words as well as Oſwaldeflaw, &c. Vid, Concil. Brit, Tom. 1. p. 432. & Monaft Anol' 
Tom. 1. p. 120, (5) Take Mr, A's word for it, Rights, &c. p. 416. (6) Decem Script. Col. 956 
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he ſame pitch of knowledge, in our Saxon antiquities, with Gervaſe of Tilbury, and a later 
writer. To conclude this head: Upon the niceſt ſearch that I can make, I do not, find that ever 
the word Laga (in compoſition with Dena, Myrcena or Weſtſexena, in any of our Saxon remains) 
can be otherwiſe rightly tranſlated than by a Province or Country: So that I muſt here venture 
to repeat my old aſſertion, that I am © Not ſatisfied with the opinion of thoſe that maintain, that 
there were in this kingdom, before the Conqueſt, three ſuch codes or digeſts of laws as Mr. At- 
terbury contends for.” The world may poſſibly hereafter be told (for ſuch (1) lengths ſome men 
will go to ſerve an ill cauſe ! ) that, at the moment I publiſh this, I have more than one volume of 
ſuch laws in my own poſſeſſion : And I know not how otherwile to guard againſt a practice of 
this kind, than by averring, that I am wholly a ſtranger to them, and am far from being convinced 
that there is ground to believe any ſuch extraordinary reports, | : | 

Page 432. He brings me over the coals, in a bewitched ſort of a rage, and beyond the tranſports 
of his former fits. He pronounces me a falſe, rude and raſh writer, and amongſt other hard names 
calls me a Member of Convocation, who knows as little of the conſtitution of that body, as Dr. Wake 
himſelf does. I cannot fee how, upon his own principles, he could ever think me a Member o 
Convocation, ſince he appropriates his Parliamentary Synod to the Province of Canterbury. Thar 


1 know as little of theſe things as Dr. Wake does, I ſhall willingly allow to be a great truth: But 


I am loth to believe that he has drawn my picture fo exactly true in the following parts of that 


page. When I ſay that the King's Writs commanded the biſhops to attend, accompanied with the 


priors, archdeacons and proflors of the clergy, he ſays, I would endeavour to perſuade the world, 


that all the priors were ſummoned, and no deans. Not I; believe me, Sir, I had no ſuch thoughts. 
I know not how the deans came to be omitted in my Liſt: But, in good truth, I meant them no 
more harm than he himſelf did, when (p. 219.) he likewiſe forgot them in his explication of the 


Cleri Majores, where he only reckons abbats, priors (whether all the priors or no, he beſt knows) 
and archdeacons. But how, ſays our good-natured friend, can we expect a true account of writs from 
bim who gives ſo falſe an one of the books they are contained in ? The aſſign'd reaſon for this heavy 
charge is, becauſe I affirm that (in Dugdale's Book of Summons) we ſpall find like mandates for the 
clergy and commons as for the nobility; which, as far as my poor apprehenſion reaches, is moſt 
literally true. Had I ſaid, there is an equal number of precedents in each kind, it had been indeed 


a falſe account; but when only aſſert that the mandates for the clergy and commons are /ike thoſe. 


for the nobility, (calling them in /ke manner to the parliament, as the others do the lords temporal) 
I cannot poſſibly diſcover any error I am in. Two writs, he acknowledes, here are in it for 


the commons; but (as he goes on, very ſurprizingly) not one for the clergy, properly ſo called, that is, 


for the whole body of them. This genileman's brains and mine are not figured alike. If totus clerus 
be Latin for the clergy properly ſo called, or (as he explains himſelf) the whole body of them, there 
are certainly ſuch mandates as I have mentioned, and ſuch as he denies to be there, If he means (as 
I cannot imagine what elſe he can mean) that the whole body of the clergy is not called, becauſe 
ſome of them are permitted to ſend up their repreſentatives, he might as well have told me that 
neither is there ſo much as one writ for the commons properly ſo called, fince every individual free- 
holder and innkeeper (in the ſeveral ſhires, cities and boroughs) 1s not particularly ſummoned. 
One that writes at this rate, will never perſuade me to believe that he does not give bis charaflers 
(as he diſputes) at random. | 

Page 447+ 1 had ſaid, out of the late printed catalogue of the Cotton manuſcripts, that a journal 
of the tranſactions of both houſes of parliament (from the beginning of Henry the Eighth's reign) 
was drawn up by R. Bowyer, which is ſtill extant; which is certainly true: And he pretends to 
contradict this by affirming, that we have no Journals for the Commons (meaning only as ſepara;e 
and diftinf? from thoſe of the Houle of Lords) higher than the firſt of Edward the Sixth; which, 
for any thing I know, may be as true: But it is as little to his malicious purpole as the reſt of 


his impertinencies. 


ocation, 


(1) See the Poſtſcript to a Second Letter about the Execution of the Parliament-Writ for the enſuing Copy 
| | Ihaye 
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I have now, Sir, done (for ever, I hope) with Mr. Atterbur'y objections. They from whom ! 
look for ſuch future aſſiſtances, as will enable me to perfect the work I have undertaken, are men 
of another ſort of temper, and will give me their inſtructions in another manner. Senſible of the 
common infirmiies of human nature, they will meckly and compaſſionately reprove thoſe miſtakes 
in me to which they ſometimes feel themſelves as liable as I am : An obliging fort of treatment, 
which (I think myſelf engaged to own) I have had from Mr. Strype ; whoſe Memoirs of Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer have been unfairly repreſented, my thoughts and pen unwarily running into a 
character which properly belonged to the (1) life of another metropolitan, publiſhed about the 
ſame time. | | 1 

I muſt now turn my face towards Scotland; where (by the way) the man that ſhould dare 
to publiſh ſuch a new and falſe expoſition of a ſtatute-law, as Mr. Atterbury has ventured to give 
us of the 25 Hen. 8. would immediately be adjudged guilty of leaſeing making; and I need not 
inform ſo knowing a perſon as he pretends to be, what would follow upon ſuch a ſentence. The 
laws of England are perhaps a little better humoured; but neither will they long endure ſuch a 


load of jeſt and poetry as this merry Preacher ſeems to be bringing upon them. But, leaving the 


laws to ſhift for themſelves; ſince he has (in a moſt familiar manner) accuſed me of taking 
things wholly upon truſt in my Engliſh Library, I cannot, Sir, but think myſelf concerned to let 
you and others know, that there are very few books, either in print or manuſcript, records, 
medals or coins, whereof any particular account will be given in the Scotiiſe Hiſtorical Library, 
now going to the preſs, which I have not ſcen (as we Engliſhmen uſe to expreſs it) with my own 
eyes. A very few, I ſay, they are, which have been only delcribed to me by others; and you will 
be fatisfied that herein I have depended upon much better judgments than my own, when I tell 
you that my enquiries at Sir John Cotton's Library were anſwered by Dr. Thomas Smith; at m 

Lord Longuevil's, by Mr. Wotton ; at Lambeth, by Mr. Giblon, &c. The firſt of theſe affords 
the greateſt plenty of collections, towards the finiſhing of the Scottiſh hiſtory, of any one place, 
either in England, or elſewhere. The moſt learned and renowned founder of it was deſcended 
from the Royal (2) Family of the Bruces; which he juſtly valued in himſelf, and which was 
likewiſe ever acknowledged by King James the Sixth, who always called him couſin. Under 
his picture before the catalogue of his books, as in many of the books themſelves, his 
name is Rob. Cottonus Bruceus. In Scotland I had every thing laid before me that I 
could either inquire or wiſh for. The honourable Society _ of the College of juſtice 
were ſo obliging as to allow me an acceſs to their rich treaſury of manuſcripts, at all 
hours, ordinary and extraordinary; and the moſt eminently learned Sir Alexander Seton of Pit- 
medden (a late lord of the ſeſſion) kindly imparted to me ſome of his own choice notes on the law- 
writers of that kingdom. What coins were wanting in my Lord Archbiſhop of York's collection, 
were ſupplied by the induſtrious Mr. James Sutherland; whoſe complete cabinet was always 

open to me, and whoſe kind ſervices to the publick (as well as his private favours to me) will 
appear in ſeveral chapters of that book. Above all, my beſt acknowledgments are ever due to Sir 
Robert Sibbald, Knight, and Doctor of Phyſic,who with an unſpeakable generoſity and frankneſs 
of temper, communicared to me all his own collections, which any way reſpected the ſubject- matter 
of my book, and pointed out to me many other uſeful helps, in the hands of my whorthy friend 
Mr. Robert Wudrou, keeper of the library of Glaſgow, and others. By the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
excellent perſons as theſe, I am now enabled to furniſh the publick with (at leaſt) the firſt line- 
aments 25 a Scotch Hiſtorical Library; which I ſhall give in the following method; Chap. 1. 
Of the writers on the general and ſpecial Geography, Natural Hiſtory, and State-Government of 
the Kingdom of Scotland. 2. Of the general Hiſtorians of that Nation. 3. Writers of the Lives 
of their particular Kings. 4. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, general. 5. Hiſtories, &c, of their 
Biſhopricks, Monaſteries and Univerſities. 6. Biographers. 7. Law-Books and Records. 


8. Medals and Coins. 


(1) B. Hacket's Life of Abp. Williams. (2) Vid. Dr. Rob. Cotton. Vitam, a D. Tho. Smith. Catal. M88. 
prefix p. IV. & Ep. Ded. ad Camdeni Epiſt, ab eodem Edit. | 
TM | J need 
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I need not, Sir, acquaint you what a toil and expence the very collecting of thoſe materials 
has brought upon me; nor how much trouble I have had in the compoſure : And it is but a 
diſcouraging proſpect (after all) to ſee ſo many men of gravity and good learning, to whom I 
thought my labours might have been chiefly uſeful, careſſing an empty miſrepreſenter of our anti- 
quities, Hiſtories and records, and patronizing an ambitious wretch in his inſolent attempts 
againſt our ancient and apoſtolical church-government. This is doubtleſs a pleaſing and ſportful 
entertainment to ſuch as have long deſired to ſee us magnitying our eccleſiaſtical liberties, and 


renouncing our obedience to the king, in order to a yet farther impopriation of our revenues: 


* Negue aliud ſane (lays one of the many good authors quoted for Mr. Atterbury) magis in hac 
tam bene conſtituta eccleſia Anglicana timendum atque cavendum eſt, quam ne clerus nunc, cum maxime 
in verbo & verilate laboret, ſummaque obſervantia principi pareat, profuſorum atque decottorum prædæ 
ac direptiont proponatur, & imperitorum convitiis atque contumeliis proſcindatur, populoque fiat ludibrio 
& contemptut, Quod fi contingat, gravius Dei flagellum, multoque atrociora tempora expettanda ſunt, 


quam illa mariana fuerunt, That God (in his mercy) may avert the evil of this prediction, is the 


hearty prayer of 


1 


. ' Your moſt obliged, 


And affectionate Brother, 


W. NICOLSON. 
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OF MOST OF 
THE WRITERS, RECORDS, REGISTERS, LAW-BOOKS, &c. 


WHICH MAY BE SERVICEABLE 


TO THE UNDERTAKERS OF A GENERAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, | 
DOWN TO THE 


UNION OF THE TWO KINGDOMS, 


IN X I NG IAM ES T HE SIXT E. 


By W. NIC OLSON, Archdeacon of Carliſle. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE . 
HUGH, EARL OF MARCHMONT, 
VISCOUNT BLASSONBO URN, 


LORD POLWARTH OF POLWARTH, REDBRAES, AND GREENLAW 


IN THE COUNTY OP BERWICK, AND BARONEET. 

ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, 

KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL OF SCOTLAND, 
A N D 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


TY WIT EDT i 
% WicOLSONtS 
SCOTTISH HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


IS MOST EMETLY IMNSCRIRED. 
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CHAP. I, 


F the Wrimns on the General and Special Geography, Natural TOY, and State Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom of Scotland. - | . Page 1. 


chan It 
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Of the General Hiſtorians of Scotland. - | 
">" EMAP. I OO 
Of the Writers of the Lives of the particular Kings of Scotland = — 37 


CH A P. IV. 


Of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians of Scotland: And, firſt, of ſuch as treat of the General 
Church-Hiſtory of that Kingdom - . 53 


CHAP. v. 


Of the Hiſtories, Regiſter- Books, and Chartularies of the A Monaſteries, and Uni- 
verſities of the Kingdom of Scotland. - 58 


CHAP YL. 


Of the Scottiſh Biographers; or ſuch Writers as have treated on the Lives of Men of extra- 
ordinary Eminence in that Kingdom. — — « - 6 


CHAP. VI, 
Of Records, and Law-Books, _ : 
CH AP, VII. 
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71 


Of Medals and Coins. | - - - - 8 


An APPENDIX of ſome particular Records, and other Inſtruments referred to in the 
foregoing Chapters, - - - - 98 
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Of the Writers on the General and Special Geography, Natural H. ifory, 
and State-Government of the Kingdom of SCOTLAND. ff 


; account he gives of Caledonia, which is ſuppoſed to be that whole country which 

now bears the name of Scotland, that ſome have admired why ſo few of the learned 
men of that nation have given us their commentaries on this part of his hiſtory. The only 
perſon who has publiſhed any thing of this kind is, W. Barclay, Doctor of Laws; one that 
was fo great a maſter of critical learning, and the Latin tongue, that J. Lipſius (whoſe ſcholar 
he was) declared he would leave him his own pen for a legacy, as the fitteſt man on earth to 
bear it after him. His book carries the title of (1) Gulielmi Barclali ex vita Juli Agricolæ, 
Auctore Genero, Præmetia; and is highly extolled by ſome poetical elogia prefixed to it. His 
countryman, Dempſter, is not ſo nuch taken with it; (2) Commentarius, ſays he, in vitam Fulit 


Agricclæ non placet mihi, nec tanto ingenio dignus videtur. Fe ſeems to have expected greater ac- 
curacy in a native of Scotland, than is to be found in this piece; whereas Barclay's living 


moſtly abroad, and his being a profeſſor in a foreign univerſity, will render him the more excu- 
ſable, Of late years far greater diſcoveries have been made, by ſuch as have curiouſly enquired 
after the antiquities of that Kingdom; and ſeveral monuments and inſcriptions are daily found, 
which exceedingly illuſtrate the heretofore dark arger in this and other Roman hiſtories. By 
theſe helps, Sir Robert Sibbald has given a deal of new light to this before us, in a large (3) 
treatiſe of his own compoſure, which he calls Cornelii Taciti BRITANNIA, five 


Commentarius in ea quæ a Tacito in ſuis Seriptis de Britannia & Britannicis Inſulis adducuntur, 


The titles of the books and chapters, into which this book is divided, are theſe : | 
Lib. I. $ 1. Præfationem habet & Capitula ſequentia. Cap. 1. De Nominibus Britanniæ. 
2. De Deſcriptione Inſulæ. [Ubi Art. 1. De Situ Inſulæ. 2. De Forma Inſulæ. 3. De Ejus 
Quantitate.] 3. De Hibernia, [Art. 1. De Hiberniz Deſcriptione. 2. A Quibus Hibernia 
detecta & plantata. 3. Quod Romani non fuerint in Hibernia.] 4. De Utraq; Mona, [Art. 
1. De Moni Taciti. 2. De Mona Juli Cæſaris.] 5. De Abudis. 6. De Orcadibus. 7. De 


Thule, [Art. 1. De Thule in genere. 2. Quòd Phœnices in Thule fuerint, 3. Quod Thule 


(1) svo. ad V. Ampliff. Jac, Aug. Thuanum. (2) Hiſt, Ecclel, Gent. Scot, p. 120. (3) MS. p. Auctorem. 


B Inſula 


AC IT Us, in his Life of Agricola, is ſo (more than ordinary) particular in the Tacitus. 
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PART Inſula fuerit verſus Septentrionem. 4 Thulen Occiduam dici. 5. Quod Thule fuerit una ex 
* , Britannicis Inſulis. 6. Thulen nunc unam nunc aliam Inſulam fuiſſe, ſemper eam quæ habe- 
" batur remotiſſima. 7. Oſtenditur Phœnices à Gadibus verſus Occidentem Aſtivum navigantes 


Piolemy. 


primùm Thulen detexiſſe. 8. Quòd Hibernia a Phœnicibus detecta prima Thule fuerit. 
9. Britanniæ Partem Borcalem Thulen quoq; fuiſſe dictam.] 8. Quod Borealis Inſulæ Pars, 
que intercurrentibus Æſtuariis velut Inſula a 1eliqua Britannia ſemota, Romanorum Thule 
fucrit. [Art. 1, Thulen Inſulam fuiſſe in qua populi culti fuerint. 2. A Romanis ingreſſa eſt. 
3. Prope Caledonios A Statio & Silio ponitur. 4. A Romanis Memorata, 5. Quænam fir 
Regio quæ Jerne glacialis Claudiani. 6. Juverna Juvenalis eſt Eadem. 7. Ea etiam dicta eſt 
Hibernia. 8. Britannia Thule dicta eſt. 9. Thule Gordonu. 10. Thule Taciti. 11. Origo 
Nominis Scotiæ.] 9. De qualitate Soli Britannici. 

$ 2, De Populis Britanniæ, eorümq; moribus. Cap 1. De Diviſione Britanniæ. 2. De 
Populis Britanniz quorum mentio fit apud Cæſarem. 3. Quorum mentio fit apud Taci- 
tum. 4. apud Ptolemzum. 5. apud alios Hiſtoricos. 6. De moribus Britan- 
norum. | 

$ 3. De Origine Gentium Britannicarum, ex Tacito. Cap. 1. De Origine Silurum, 

Caledoniorum. 3. Eorum qui Gallis ſunt proximi. 

Lib. II. De ea parte Britannie quæ ultra muros eſt, & de rebus in ea ab Agricola geſtis. 
Diſſertatio de Caledonia, rebùſq; in ea geſtis a Clariſſimis Ducibus Romanis : 1. Julio Agri- 
coli Proprætore. 2. Septimio Severo Imperatore . 3. Theodoſio Comite Proprætore. Cap. 
1. Quid fit Caledonia. 2. De Diviſione Caledoniæ. 3. Quod Caledonia prius habitata fuerit 
quam Meridionalis Inſulæ pars. 4. De Populis Caledoniæ in Genere. 5. De Valentia, Cale- 
doniz parte intra duos muros. 6. De loco ubi Scoticus Murus extructus fuit. 7. De variis 

ri Scotici Conſtructionibus. [Art. 1. An Hadrianus Imperator hic ſuum Murum con- 
ſtruxerit? 2. Quod Lollius Urbicus in hoc loco (inter Glottæ & Bodotriæ Aſtuaria) Murum 
ſuum duxerit. 3. An Ulpianus Marcellinus, ſub Commodo Imperatore, hoc quoq; in loco 
Murum extruxerit. 4. Quo in loco Septimius Severus ſuum Murum perduxerit. 5 

This very learned antiquary had obſerved, that there was little in Sir H. Savil's ſhort notes 
that relates to what was done in this part of the Iſland; and therefore he reſolved to write a full 
and juſt treatiſe upon all that concerned great Britain in this or any other of that hiſtorian's 
works. What exactneſs the reader is to hope for, in the performance of this uſeful work, 
may be beſt learned from this ſhort draught of its chapters; as well as from what the author 
himſelf ſays of it in his preface: Cum ego maximam partem earum regionum quas Tacitus in Scotia 
deſcribit ipſe peragraverim, & caſtra Romana, Ppreienturas, lapides, inſcriptos, & numiſmata in 
zis inveula inſpexerim, operæ pretium cenſui, in ea ejus loca que res geſtas in Scotia attinent, com- 
mentarium ſcribere; in quo mentem authoris non ex aliorum præjudiciis, ſed ex iis que ſuperſunt 
veſtigiis & indiciis explicare conabor, & non parum lucis inde hijicrie noſtræ inferam. Et ſane, ex 
omnibus ſcriptoribus Romanis, qui de rebus noſtris agunt, is mibi praferendus maxime videtur; ut 
qui ſummi judicii ſcriptor fit, in rebus agendis verſatiſſimus, &c. A quo ergo, inter ejus evi viros, 
fi non ab eo, certa, de rebus eo tempore peractis, relatio expcttanda eft ? Ignoſti autem mihi vellem, 
ki a defforum quorundam ſententia in hiſce commentariis recedam : Omni enim Pprejudicio remolo, 
conſideratis locorum circumſtaniiis, ea commemorabo que apertiſſims ſe offerant ex authoris verbis, 
& monumentis antiquis, que Agricole progreſſum retia ab auſtro ad boream deſignant;, & qui Vias 
Militares per Silvas & per Paludes excitandas haberet, quarum veſtigia etiamaum apparent. 

Every body, I ſuppoſe, is at liberty to believe or reject (as he ſees cauſe) what Hector Boethius 
ſays of the firſt original of Ptolemy's geography. He tells us, (4) that it was begun by ſome ma- 


2, 


thematical gentlemen, ſent purpoſely abroad by King Ptolemy Philadelphus ; who having been 


regaled by King Reutha, as his own countrymen and Kindred, and having narrowly inſpected 
all the corners of the Scotch and Pictiſh territories, returned back to Egypt wonderfully pleaſed 
with their finding a northern kingdom of the fame language, manners, and government, with their 


(4) Hiſt, Scot. Lib. 2. fol 20. b. 
own 
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own. Out of theſe obſervations, ſays he, King Ptolemy himſelf drew up part of a large volume 
of coſmography; which (ſome centuries afterwards, in the Emperor Adrian's time) was com- 
pleated by his nameſake of Alexandria. But—— However we came by it, the famous Sir Ro- 
bert Gordon of Stralogh (5) oblerves, that the account which this old geographer gives of the 


ancient ſtate of Scotland is very juſt and true; provided that what he places to the eaſt be turned 


northward ; which was, before him noted by Mercator. Mr. David Buchanan, in his pre- 


face to Knox's Hiſtory, explains ſome of Ptolemy's old names of places; fetching many of 
them from the Hebrew, as (6) R. Maule more probably does from the Celtic. Sir Robert 
Sibbald has likewiſe written (7) Conjectanea in eam tabulæ Ptolemaice partam que Septentrionalem 


inſulæ plagem deſcribit. 


The late learned lawyer and antiquary, Sir John Cunningham, wrote ſome notes on that part 
of Antonine's Itinerary which reſpects Scotland; and theſe are probably ſtill in being, amongſt 


his papers in the hand of his fon Sir William; but I know not of any chat has particularly con- 


ſidered what Nennius has left on this ſubject; and yet he treats pretty fully (8) de adventu 
Piftorum in Brilanniam, affirming that they firſt took poſſeſſion of the iſles of Orkney, and 


afterwards ex Inſulis aſſinitimis vaſtaverunt non modicas & multas Regiones. In the four fol- 


lowing books he brings the Scots from Spain to Ircland; and in the main, gives the ſame 
account of the original of the nation which has been tranſcribed by moſt of the modern 
Scottiſh writers. The like reſpect is owing to Bedc's hiſtory (9) qui multa de Scetis & Pittis 
(que illorum gloriam illuſtrant maxime) intexuit. There is a choice manuſcript of this hiſtory at 
(10) Edinburgh; which ſeems to be about five hundred years old. - 

Moſt of the Scotch hiſtorians, which are already publiſhed, have prefixed ſhort geographical 


deſcriptions of the kingdom to their hilloriesz that being a method which has been thought 


natural and convenient by the like writers of other nations. (11) H. Bocthius's is the largeſt; 
and he takes occaſion to let his reader know, that he was ſingularly addicted to the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory, and much delighted with ſuch phyſical curioſities as were molt extraordinary 
and ſurprizing. His correſpondents, he aſſures us, were perſons of eminent learning in ſeveral 
parts of the nation; among whom was Edward, Biſhop of Orkney, who furniſhed him with 
a faithful account of the healthy and vigorous conſtitution of the inhabitants of thoſe iſles, 
The reſt did not (all of them ar leaſt) deal fo fairly by him; ſeveral of them having moſt cer- 
tainly impoſed upon his good nature and eaſy faith. Ir is a terrible ſtory which Sir Duncan 
Campbell told him of the monſtrous (gooſc- footed) otter of the loch Garloil; which ſtruck 
down great oaks with its ſteer, and yet the fiſhermen eſcaped its fury by climbing into trees. 
The ſea-monks at the iſle of Baſs, and Ja. Ogilby's wild men of Norway (who could pull up 
the talleſt fir, with as much eaſe as an ordinary body can root up a turnip) are proper com- 
panions for theſe, and the credibility of the three parallel ſtories muſt reſt upon the reporters 
but the author himſclf is only anſwerable for the account which (amongſt others) he gives 
of the clack-geeſe or barnacle, which he affirms upon his own word; ſince what he pretends 
to have frequently obſerved (of a perfect bird, feathers and all, being formed in theſe ſhells) 
is extreamly diſſonant from what the naturaliſts of our days have taught from as nice and cre- 
dible experiments. He is more authentick in what he reports of the guſtards (or. buſtards, as 
we Engliſhmen call them) in the county of Merſe, and the ſalmon at Aberdeen; and, above 
all, he is to be applauded for what he hints of the purple fiſh, reckoning it amongſt the 
Conche intortæ. This ſhews that he rightly underſtood (12) Bede, who has ſomewhat to the 
ſame purpoſe; and that Mr. Cole's (13) diſcovery of this very fiſh ought not to be reckoned 
among ſuch as had not formerly been publiſhed by any author. He does not appear to have 
been quite ſo happy in the uſe he made of the ſame ancient hiſtorian (and ſome others) in 
matters of antiquity ; or elſe, he would hardly have placed the Brigantes in Galloway, the 


Silures in Carict, and the Deiri in Merſe and Lowthian. His deſcription, as well as his hiſtory, 


(5) Theatr. Scot. pag. 9. (6) In Tactatu MS. de Antiquitate Gentis Scot, (7) MS. p. Auctorem. (8) Lib. T4 


cap. 5. (9) Leſl. Hiſt. Scot. Lib. 4. p. 158. (10) In Bibl. Col. Jurid. (11) Fol. Paris. 1574, (12) Hitt, 
Eccleſ. lib, 1, cap. 1. (13) Vid. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Vol. 15. Numb. 178. Pag. 1278. 
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was tranſlated into the Scotch language by (19) J. Bellenden, whoſe work was haſtily put 
into Engliſh by (20) Will. Harriſon, Neither of theſe have exactly kept to their text; 
the former abridging the original, and the latter new-modelling even the tranſlation. In the 


concluſion of the thirteenth chapter, he writes thus: © Hitherto have I tranſlated Hector's 


Deſcription of Scotland out of the Scottiſh into the Engliſh tongue, being not a little aided 


J. Leſley. 


G.Bucha- 


nan. 


Camden. 


therein by the Latin; from whence the tranſlator ſometimes ſwerveth not a little, as I have 
done alſo from him, now and then following the Latin, and now and then gathering ſuch 
ſenſe out of both as moſt did ſtand with my purpoſed brevity” Now will J ſet down the 
deſcription of an ancient Pict, as I have gathered it out of Herodian and others, and then I 
will give over, not only to write more at this preſent, but for ever hereafter of hiſtorical 
matters; ſith I ſee that this honeſt kind of recreation is denied me, and all time ſpent about 


the ſame in theſe days utterly condemned as vain, and favouring of negligence and heatheniſh 


impiety.“ ö | 

Biſhop Leſley, in his (1) deſcription as well as his hiſtory, writes like a perſon of quality 
and buſineſs, and one that underſtood the world and himſelf too well to be ſwayed by his own 
paſſions, or the groundleſs reports of others: yet, in the account of the Baſs and its ſoland- 
geeſe, he keeps too cloſe to Boethius's track; as he does likewiſe in that of the amphibious 

roduEtion of the barnacle, which he confirms both by his own teſtimony, and that of Dr. 
Allan, who was afterwards cardinal, He corrects him indeed in his making Arran and Boot 
one iſland ; and he wiſely omits ſeveral of his romantic ſtories of miracles and monſters, both 


at ſea and land. Amongſt the extraordinary fowl of the country, he has good obſervations on 


the falcon, - heath-cock and capercalze ; as likewiſe on the whales, herring and ſalmon, among 
their fiſh, For the laſt of theſe, he thinks the plenty of them in the rivers of Dee and Spey 
may put: do that of any others in the whole world; himſelf having known above three hundred 
of the larger ſort, taken at one draught of a net. The moſs-wood of Fife he believes to have 
been buried there at the univerſal deluge. Having finiſhed his geographical deſcription, he 
proceeds, in the firſt book of his hiſtory, to give a ſhort view of the ſtate of the kingdom ; 
in the manners, laws and government of the people. He reckons up ſeveral cuſtoms wherein 
the highlanders have ever differed from the other Scots; compares the ancient ſtate of the 
clergy and nobility with the preſent; enquires into the reaſons prevailing with ſo many of 


the commonalty to exerciſe trades and ſoldiery in foreign countries; and concludes with a ſhort 


enumeration of the great offices in the king's houſehold and court of judicature. 

G. Buchanan, who juſtly (2) condemns Hector's raſhneſs and credulity, was better 
acquainted with the Greek and Roman writers, and therefore diſcourſes far more ſenſibly of 
the ancient names of men and places. He is indeed ſingular in his opinion about the name 
of Albion, the placing of Severus's wall, and ſome other matters; and we ought to acknowledge 
that he always writes with ſuch an air of eloquence and learning, that it is hard to contradict. 
even where we cannot believe him. He is ſo intemperately hot upon Humph. Lhuid and his. 
Prydania, that he appears to an unprejudiced Engliſh reader to have more Welſh blood in him 
than he is aware of; proving unadviſedly, what he will not allow his antagoniſt to have 
done, that the ancient Britains and Scots are of one family and kindred. He is much larger 
in what he writes of the Hebrides, than in any other deſcription he gives; confeſſing himſelf 
herein chiefly inſtructed by Donald Monro, who, he ſays, viewed thoſe iſlands, and was a 
perſon of good induſtry, as well as great piety and learning. . 

There is a new and noble (3) edition of our Camden's Deſcription of Scotland, publiſhed 
by the honourable and learned Sir James Dalrymple, ſecond ſon to the late Lord Viſcount 
Stair, baronet, and clerk of his majeſty's council, parliament and ſeſſions; who has added a 
ſupplement, throughout the whole, of ſuch of the nobility of that kingdom as have either 
fucceeded to their noble anceſtors, mentioned by Camden himſelf, or have been fince called to. 


their honour, by later creations, Several other good remarks, and corrections of the text, 


(19) AD. of Murray, A. D. 1536. (20) Printed in the iſt Vol. of Holinſhead's Chron, (1) 4to. Romæ, 
1578. (2) Rer. Scot. hb, 1. p. m. 13. (3) 8 vo. Edinb. 1695, 


are 
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are occaſionally intermixed; and, in the end of the book, we have uſeful liſts of the preſent P ART 
peers and other members of parliament, abbacies, priories, provincial aſſemblies, &c. Our II. 
great Engliſh antiquary has had much ſeverer treatment from ſome other gentlemen of the — 
neighbouring kingdom. D. Hume, who has ſurnamed himſelf Theagrius, from the place of 
2 his habitation, wrote a treatiſe, which he called (4) Camdenea; a title which he thus explains, 
1 id eft, examen nonnullorum a Gulielmo Camdeno in Britannia ſud poſitorum præcipuè que ad irriſionem 
: Scotice gentis pertinent, & eorum & Piftorum falſam originem. The book is divided into ſeven 
chapters; namely, 1. Incolæ. 2. De Nomine Britannia & Albio. 3. Picti. i. Non probabi- 
liter dici, nec ullo argumento ſatis efficaci confirmari, Pictos Britones fuiſſe. 4. Scoti. i. = 
Scotorum Originem ad Scythas a Camdeno fruſtra relegari. Buchananum melins vidiſſe. i 
g. De Tempore quo in Britanniam Scoti venerunt. 6. De Convitiis. 7. Odia & Convitia 
utrinq; rejicienda. This is written with a ſpirit and elegance becoming the ingenious author; 
as is alſo W. Drummond's (5) Nuntius Scoto-Britannus, which is only a fragment of obſervations 
on ſome of the ſame writer's diſcourſes on this part of Great Britain : but the laſt mentioned 
gentleman wrote another piece, which was more plainly levelled againſt our antiquary, which 
he called (6) A Pair of Spectacles for Camden; wherein he occaſionally illuſtrates ſeveral _ _ 
paſſages in the old geographers, and particularly, gives reaſons for his reading of Scottedeni | 
inſtead of Ptolemy's Ottadeni. I have likewiſe ſeen an abſtract of a book on the ſame ſubject, 
by Maſter Tho. Craig, the great civilian, entitled, De Scotorum Origine z but where the book 
itſelf may be had I know not, „ „ 
There are others, of a leſs figure and later time, who have left a great variety of treatiſes 
and diſcourſes on the deſcription and antiquities of their country. I have not ſeen And. 
Melvin's (7) Fragmentum de Origine Gentis Scotorum : nor will the character which a modern 
(8) wiiter gives of the author, tempt any man to enquire after it. Two copies I have ſeen, 
of the author's own penning, of R. Maule's tract, De Antiquitate Gentis Scotorum ; which he 
fays was written, Contra Anglorum Calumnias & Mendacia, which I ſhall not pretend to 
tranſlate. It is a continued diſcourſe, without any diviſion of chapters or ſections; and is 
written in a tolerable pure Latin ſtyle. This gentleman, whom we ſhall meet with again, 
ſeveral times hereafter, was a cadet of the fight honourable family of Panmure, and ſometimes 
commiſſary of St. Andrews; which place he quitted upon the reſtoration of epiſcopacy by 
King James the Sixth, being a perſon of G. Buchanan's principles in matters of religion and 
policy. David Buchanan, beſides what he has publiſhed in his Preface to Knox's E cleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, wrote ſeveral ſhort diſcourſes concerning the antiquities and chorography of Scotland ; 
which, in bundles of looſe papers, Latin and Engliſh, are ſtill in ſafe cuſtody, Dr. Chr. 
Irwin's ſmall (9) Index Locorum, Nominum Propriorum, Gentilitium, Vocumq; difficiliorum 
| que in Latinis Scotorum Hiſtoriis ogcurrunt, is an uſeful piece; and well deſerves a new im- 
preſſion. Foreigners that have engaged on this head, are chiefly Petruccio Ubaldino, in his 
(10) Deſcrit. de] Regno di Scotia; and Monſieur Nicholas D*Arſeville in his (11) Deſcription 
de L'Iſle & Royaume d' Eſcoſſe & les Hebrides & Orcnades; to whom we may add the diſ- 
courſes of the late noble Du Freſne: but theſe, generally tranſcribing from the natives, will 
not be ſo conſiderable as thoſe already mentioned. | | 
The Theatrum Scotiz, in (12) Bleau's Atlas, deſerves to be ſeparately remembered. This Thea- 
was moſtly compiled by the excellent Sir Robert Gordon of Stralogh, at the requeſt of the trum Sco- 
fore-mentioned great undertaker of that general body of geography; but firſt begun at the 
expence of Sir John Scot of Scots-Tarvet, director of the chancery; who encouraged Timothy 
Pont, as ſhall be obſerved anon, in the ſurvey of the whole kingdom. After Pont's death, 
his maps and papers were fent to Gordon; who, with his ſon James, ſurveyed ſeveral parts of 
the nation not meddled with before. Sir John procured alſo for them an order of the general 
aſſembly, directing ſuch miniſters as they deſired, to be aiding to them in the accounts of their 


Others. 


(4) MS. p. D. R. S. & alios. (5) p. Eund. D. R. S. (6) p. D. Guil. Drummond, didti Guil, fil. (7) gvo. 


Amſtel. 1602. (8) Fundam. Chart. of Preſbyt. page 217. (9) 8vo. Edinb. 1664. (10) 8vo. Antwerp, 1586. 
(11) MS, p. D. R. S. (12) Fol. Amſtel. 1662. | 
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reſpective ſhires: and from hence it was that they were furniſhed- with materials for thoſe 
admirable deſcriptions, which are now printed with the forty-ſix maps of that noble work. 
There are not, indeed, ſo many of them of Stralogh's own compoſure as we could wiſh there 
were; that learned and loyal perſon having been a good while incapacitated, for the due car- 
ry ing on of his undertaking, by the iniquity of the times. Upon which, he devolved it on 
D. Buchanan, who had reviſed a great deal of the firſt projected draughts : : but his life ended 
before the troubles, and he only finiſhed a very few of the county-deſcriptions Soon after, 
Gordon was much abuſcd, in the edition of 1655, by the publiſher, who dedicated the book 
to Oliver Cromwell, inſtead of King Charles the Second, omitted ſome of his beſt detcriptions, 
particularly thoſe of Aberdeenſhire and Bamf; and prefaced the whole with G. Buchanan's 
ſeditious dialogue De Jure Regni. Petore the m maps, are nineteen diſcourſes relating to the 
general ſtate of the kingdom; whereof theſe are the titles: 1. Andreæ Melvini Scotiz Typo- 
graphia. It js Buchanan's proſe turned into elegant verſe. 2. Catalogus Regum Scotiæ cx 
Hectore Boethio, & Georgio Buchanano. 3. Adnotata ad Scotorum Antiquit: atem, corumq; 
in Britanniam ex Hibernia alterum Trajectum, Duce Reuthero ; Auctore Roberto 8 
4. Adnotata ad Prætenturas quæ Scotos & Pictos à Provincialibus diſtinguebant. 5. Rob. 
Gordonii de Thule Inſulä Diſſertatio. 6. Ad veteris Scotiæ Tabulam Adnotata. 7. Breviſſima 
Kegni Scotiæ Deſcriptio, ex libro primo Geo. Buchanan ſumpta. 8. Tractatus Roberti 
Sirachani de Provinciis & Regionibus Germaniæ Scotorum Of et ad fidem Chriſtianam 
Converſis. 9g. De Monaſteriis Scotorum in Germania. 10. Regni Scotiæ Deſcriptio. 
11. Ordines Scotiæ. 12. Fora Juſtitiæ, ſive Tribunalia. 13. Parliamentum. 14. Concilium 
Secretum. 15. Collegium Juſticiz, vulgo The Seſſion. 16. Scacca!i Concilium. 17. Juſ- 


titiæ Forum. 18. Commifſſariatus. 19. Eccleſiaſtica Gubernatio. Some of Stralogh's leſſer 


compolures in Latin, touching the antiquities of his native country, were generouſly and 


wiſely depoſited, by his fore. mentioned worthy ſon, Mr. James Gordon, Miniſter of Rothway, 


in the hand of Sir Robert Sibbald ; who as generouſly communicated to me theſe following: 

. Annotata ex Bedz Hiſtoria, quæ noſtras i. e. Scoticas] Antiquitates tangunt. 2. De 
Oripine Linguæ Saxonicæ apud Scotos. 3. De Origine Gentis quædam. 4. Infrequentiæ 
Incolarum ratio. A great many more ſhort deſcriptions, obſervations, , kde reports, &c. 
were ſent to the ſaid Sir Robert, from moſt of the counties in Scotland, in anſwer to ſuch 


queries as he had tranſmitted to "the learned men of thoſe parts: and theſe are ſtill in the 


oſſeſſion of that moſt accompliſhed perſon; by whom the world, if it deſerve it, is like to be 
obliged, ere long, with whatever 1s truly valuable in all of them. Some of the moſt conſider- 


able are theſe : 1. A Deſcription of the Bailiwick of Carrick, by Mr. Abercromby, miniſter 
at Maybore. 2. A Note of Remarkables in the Sheriffdom of Mernis, with a more particular 


Deſcription of the Pariſh of Dunotter; by Mr. John Keith, miniſter there. 3. A Brief 
Deſcription of the Upper Part of the Sheriffdom of Niddiſdale ; by Mr. Thomas Black, 
miniſter at Penpont. 4. Berwickſhire, or the Merſe; by Mr. Eiliott, and Mr. Veach, miniſters 
there. 5. The ſhire of Renfrew ; by Mr. William Dunlopp, late principal of the college of 
Glaſgow : more complete than two old ones of the ſame place, by Shaw of Greenock, and 
Montgomery of Wetlands. 6. Anſwers to Queries about Cathneſs; by Mr. William Geddes, 
miniſter at Wick, and Mr. W. Dundaſs, Advocate. 7. Notes on ſeveral parts of the High- 
lands, by a Native. 8. An Account from Orkney, by Mr. James Wallace, larger than what 
has been printed by his Son. 9. The Stewartie of Anandale; with a Map of the Country, by 
Mr. Johnſton, a miniſter there. 10. Shire of Drumfrieſe, by Mr. Archibald, with his Account 
of the natural Products of Galloway and Drumfrieſeſhire. 11. Shire of Forfar; by Mr. 
Aughterloney, an ingenious gentleman of that country. 12. The iſles of Terry, Conna, 
Colle, and Columbkill ; by Mr. Frazer, dean of the iſles. 13. Ertrick-Foreſt ; by Mr. Elliot, 


miniſter there. 14. Pei dal and Roxburgh ; by the right honourable the 1 Jedburgh : 


as alſo by Sir William Scor of Harden, and Mr. Andrew Carr of Sinleſs. 15, Sutherland; by 
Mr. Dovglaſs, Chaplain to the Earl of Sutherland. 16. Tweedale ; by Dr. Pennycook, and 
Mr. Forbes. 17. Sheriffdom of Selkirk; by W. Elliot of Stobbes, and Walt. Scott of Orchilton. 

18. Sheriffdom 


- 
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18. Sheriffdom of Wigtoun, drawn long ſince by Sir Andrew Agnew of Lachnaw, and David P 1 1 T 
Dunbar of Baldoon. 19. rc <a of Lanerk ; by Sir William Bailie of Lamentoun, and 
his nameſake of Carphin. . Strathern and Stormont; by Mr. John Adair. To theſe let — 
me ſubjoin one printed piece, x Marr's (1) Navigation in Coaſting, or the Seaman's Inſtructor, 
wherein are three chapters that ſpecially belong to the hydography of Scotland: as, chapter xviii. 
What moon makes full ſea in ſeveral places in the north ſeas. Chap. xix. T he courſes and 
diſtances along moſt of the ſhores there. Chapter xx. The latitude of ſeveral places in the 
ſaid ſeas. 
And here ought not to forget the particular ſervice of Mr. John Adair, who well deſerves 
the title of hydographer royal of the kingdom of Scotland ; as will be abundantly ſhewn by 
his Deſcription of the Sea-Coaſts and Iſlands of Scotland, with large and exact Maps for the 
Uſe of the Seamen. The former part of this accurate and uſeful work, 1s already finiſhed ; 
giving draughts and deſcriptions of the whole eaſtern coaſt, from the borders northward to 
Buchqhuaneſs: as alſo Holy-Iſland, Farn-Iſlands, and the dangerous rock called the Scarr- 
Heads, on the coaſt of England. In this there are five maps or charts, 1. Holy-Iſland, &c. A 
from Sunderland to S. Abb's Head. 2. The frith of Forth; from S. Abb's Head to Fifeneſs. bY 
3. Tay, river and frith; from Fifeneſs to Red-Head. 4. The town and water of Montroſs. | 
5. From Red-Head to Aberdeen, In the ſecond part he deſigns us an inſtructive journal of a 
voyage which he made to the north and weſt iſlands in. the year 1698, together with an hiſto- 
rical and mathematical account of their famous Roman walk Several of the maps intended 
for this are now ready for engraving, and the reſt in a good forwardneſs. There is alſo in the 
neighbourhood a Villare Scoticum, in imitation of Sir H. Spelman's Anglicum, lately drawn 
up by Mr. Andrew Symſon, a learned epiſcopal divine, now reſiding at Edinburgh; who has 
alſo collected an account of the patrons of all the parochial benefices, and will ſhortly, I hope, 1 
oblige the public with both. Lis 
Among the anonymous deſcribers of this kingdom, or its ſtate at large, we may reckon the Anony- 5 
unknown author of the Liber de Diviſione Scotiæ, quoted by (2) Camden, and ſaid to be mous De- 
then in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh ; which ſhould ſeem to have been of ſome ſeribers. 5 
J value with him, fince more than once he refers his reader to the ſame () old little Book of the 
4 Diviſion of Albany. To which we may add, 1. The General State of the Scotch Common- 
] wealth, with the Cauſcs of their often Mutinies and other Difcords, &c. amongſt (4) Mr. 
Aſhmole's manuſcripts. 2. An (5) Engliſh Deſcription of Scotland, in the lame place. 
3. Mirabilia Scotiæ,; amongſt (6) Bryan Twyne's. 4. A large volume concerning the 
Diſcipline of the Church of "HR In:ermixed with occurrences and practices in the ſame 
realm, in my Lord (7) Longuevilles library. 

In Mr. Selden's rich collection of manuſcripts there is one printed book; which, for its 
antiquity and rarity, was doubtleſs thought, and is {till believed, to be as valuable as moſt of 
its neighbours, It 1s J. Harding's Itinerary and (8) Map of Scotland, with his Engliſh Chro- 
nicle ; London, printed by Wynkin Worde, at the ſign of the Sun in Fleet-ſtreet : and I dare 
lay that Sir H. Savil, whatever low thoughts he might, in the main, have had of (9) this 
printer and Badius Aſcenlius, would highly have eſteemed this book. Here 1s a ſure proof 
that the map of Scotland, which Biſhop Leſley cauſed to be drawn for the ſervice of his hiſtory, 
was not, as 1s generally believed, the firſt of its kind; though perhaps it may ſtill be reckoned 
in the ſecond place. The next, after the biſhop's was publiſhed, was an hydrographical charc 
of the ſea-coaſts and ifles of Scotland, drawn from the account of King James the Fifth's 
Navigation : and this was done by the French king's coſmographer, in the year 1583, [Mr. 
Adair drew it anew A. D. 1688.) A map of the borders of the two kingdoms (taking in 

ſeveral whole counties in both) was made upon the accetiion of King James the Sixth to the 


J. Adair. 


Maps. 


(1) 8vo. 1558 1683. (2) Camd. Brit. N. E. p. 898. (3) Ibid. p. 932. (4) Vid. Catalog. MSS. Oxon, 
Tom. 1. Par. 1. Num. 7877. (5) Ibid. Num. 8294. (6) Ibid. Par. 2. "Nam: 1730. (7) Catal. Oxon. Tom. 2. 


Par. 1. Num. 5370. (8) Ibid. Tom. 1. Par. 1. Num. 3356. (9) See his Comment. on the Life of 
4 Julius Agricola, p. 225. 
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PART crown of England; and ſoon after came out Speed's and Camden's. The firſt county-maps, 


II. 
— 


which were taken with any fidelity and exactneſs, were thoſe by Timothy Pont. This induſ- 
trious perſon was ſon of an eminent clergyman and lawyer, Mr. Robert Pont; of whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more hereafter, He was by nature and education a complete mathema- 
tician, and the firſt projector of a Scotch Atlas. To that great purpoſe, he perſonally ſurveyed 
all the ſeveral counties and ifles of the Kingdom ; took draughts of them upon the ſpot, and 
added ſuch curſory obſervations on the monuments of antiquity, and other curioſities, as were 
proper for the furniſhing out of ſuitable deſcriptions, He was unhappily ſurpriſed by death, 
to the moſt ineſtimable loſs of his country, when he had well-nigh finiſhed his papers; moſt of 
which were fortunately retrieved by his patron Sir John Scot, and diſpoſed of in ſuch a manner 
as has been already reported. There are ſome other remains of this learned and good man, 
on the hiſtory of Agricola's Vallum, or Graham's Dike, as are well worth the preſerving. 
Of late, Sir R. Sibbald has been at the charge of cutting ſeveral new maps, for the ſervice of 
thoſe, who ſhall have the peruſal and benefit of the many works which he has now in readineſs 
for the preſs : and eight or ten of theſe are done by Mr. Adair, an artiſt who can never be 
too often mentioned. With theſe, we muſt alſo remember the new (1) Theatrum Scotiæ, 
projected by Captain John Slezer, ſurveyor of his majeſty's ſtores and magazines in the king- 
dom of Scotland; wherein we have the proſpects of the King's caſtles and palaces, with the 
moſt conſiderable towns, colleges, &c. all curiouſly engraven on copper-pla'es. The annexed 


_ deſcriptions were written in Latin, in which language the undertaker promiſed to publiſh 


Natural 
Hiſtory, 


them: but, without the author's privity, or any notice taken of him, they were after wards 
unaccurately tranſlated into Engliſh, and fo ſent abroad with all their faults. 


@ 


The natural hiſtory of Scotland has been chiefly cultivated (begun, I might fay, and founded) 
by Sir Andrew Balfour, and Sir Robert Sibbald, doctors of phyſick; two of the greateſt orna- 
ments of their country and profeſſion which this age has produced. To the former we are 
indebted for ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries in botany, (2) minerals, &c. the obſerving of the ſup- 
poſed pigmy bones, in the weſtern iſles, to be indeed bones of birds, and the concha anatifera 
to belong likewiſe to another tribe than had been commonly ſuppoſed. He left a noble collec- 
tion of natural and artificial curioſities ; which may be ſeen in the repoſitory of them at Edin- 
burgh, juſtly bearing the name of Muſeum Balfourianum : to which, how conſiderable an 
addition has been made by the founder's moſt intimate friend, kinſman and colleague, the 
reader will beſt learn from the publiſhed account itſelf. It carries the title of (3) Auctarium 
Muſzi Balfouriani e Muſzo Sibbaldiano; and affords a good view of the rarities of Scotland, 
in matters of nature, art and antiquities, as well as thoſe of foreign countries. But Sir Robert 


has given us a much more ample teſtimony of his intimate acquaintance with the natural pro- 
ducts of his own country, in the famous work which he has publiſhed on that ſubje& ; whereof 
J ſhall not pretend to ſay more than that it fully anſwers its following title: (4) SCOTIA 


IL LUSTRATA, Sive Prodromus Hiſtoriæ Naturalis, in quo Regionis Natura, Incolarum 


| Ingenia & Mores, Morbi iiſq; medendi Methodus & Medicina Indigena, accurate explicantur : 


& multiplices Nature partus in triplice ejus Regno, Vegetabili, ſcilicet, Animali & Minerali, 
per hancce Borealum magnæ Britanniæ partem, quæ, Antiquiſſimum Scotiæ Regnum conſtituit, 
undequaq; diffuſi, nunc primùm in uſum eruuntur, & vari eorum uſus, Medici præſertim & 
Mechanici, quos ad Vitæ cum Neceſſitatem tum Commoditatem præſtant, cunctis perſpicue 
exponuntur. The indefatigable author, to whoſe ſucceſsful pains Scotland is already infinitely 
indebted, is preparing a ſecond edition of this book ; wherein ſome additional diſcoveries will 
be made in almoſt every ſeveral chapter of the whole. To the Prodomus is prefixed his 
Nuncius Scoto-Britannus ; which gives a compendious view of the great deſign he had formed 
of a perfect Scotch Atlas, wherein we ſhould have had all that related to the 2ncient and 
preſent ſtate of the kingdom. What belonged to the former of theſe, was intended to be 


given us in Latin, and would have largely treated of Old Britain in general, as well as of 


(1) Fol. Lond. 3691. (z) Vid. Memor. Balfour. Par. 2. (3) 8vo. Edinb. 1697. (4) Fol. Edinb. 1684. 
| 3 Albany 
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Albany and its provinces. How well all this would have been performed, we may reaſonably P ART 
gueſs from the ſpecimen we have of the work in that moſt learned and elaborate (1) 44 
diſcourſe, which he has obliged us with, touching the true Thule of the ancients; which, he © 
there aſſures us, is yet more copiouſly treated on in his Scotia Antiqua. The other volume was 

to have been publiſhed in the Engliſh tongue, and would have afforded all that is remarkable 

in the preſent government and manners of the inhabitants, as well as in the natural productions 

of the ſeveral ſoils, the public buildings, monuments, inſcriptions, &c. great advancements, 
likewiſe, in the natural hiſtory of the country, may ſtill be hoped for from ſuch treatiſes as he 

{till reſerves in manuſcript. As, 1. De Aquatilibus Obſervationes; which he divides into two 

books, 1. De Aquatilivus Sanguineis. 2. De Exanguibus. The former is again ſubdivided 

into three parts, 1, De cetaceis; wherein there is an Appendix to his Phalænalogia, treating 
particularly of a Balzna Fœmina, diſcovered ſince the publiſhing of that book. 2. De 
Quadrupedibus Viviparis villoſis; amongſt which is the Lutra Marina, 3. De Piſcibus pro- 

prie dictis; as they are well divided by Willoughby and Ray, into vivipari and ovipari. 

The ſecond book hath four parts; 1. De Mollibus. 2. De Cruſtaceis. 3. De Teſtaceis ; 


which are all obſerved to be a kind of ſnails. 4. De Inſectis Aquaticis & Zoophytis. The 


whole is prepared for the preſs ; and the neceſſary ſculptures are ready drawn. In the Appendix 
there is a ſpecial diſcourſe, De Concha Anatifera, heretofore communicated, by way of lecture, 


to the college of phyſicians at Edinburgh; and a catalogue of the ſeveral forts of fiſh, above 


an hundred, which are caught in the Frith. II. Nautilogia, five Exercitatio Philoſophica de 
Nautilis aliiſq; Conchyliis Navigera Similitudine ornatis; which is dedicated to (one of the 
great reſtorers of this, and all other parts of natural Knowledge) Dr, Martin Liſter. III. Diſ- 


courſes anent the Improvements may be. made in Scotland for advancing the Wealth of the 


Kingdom; in three parts, 1. Of the preſent State of the Country; how different it is to what 
it was in the laſt Century; what is ſince added, and what is ſtill wanting to make the People 
happy. 2. The Means whereby the Wants of the Country may be ſupplied ; wherein it is 
diſcourſed of Arts, Frade, Navigation, and Improvements of Land and Colonies. 3. Of the 
Fiſhery in the Scottiſh Seas; the Means whereby it may be preſerved, and the Advantages the 


Several particulars relating to the fame affair (the natural hiſtory of Scotland) are to be had 
in the tranſactions of our Engliſh Royal Society: as, 1. Sir Robert Murray's (2) Account of 
the Extraordinary Weſtern Tides; as likewiſe (3) of the remarkable Current of thoſe about the 
Iſles of Orkney. 2. His paper concerning (4) Barnacles (in the exact ſhape of birds) pro- 
duced in the Concha Anatiferà; his (5) Deſcription of the Iſle of Hirta; and his (6) Method 
of making Salt in Scotland. 3. Several (7) odd Phænomena in their Lakes, reported (chiefly 
from advices by Sir George Mackenzie) by Mr. James Gregory. 4. Reflections on the 
Nature (8) of Frofts in that Country ; with ſome Hints towards the Improvement of their 
Horti-Culture; by Dr. Beal. Obſervations on the Nature of their (9) Soil, Agriculture, 
Plants, &c. (particularly their making ink out of the Iris Paluſtris) from Sir George 


Mackenzie to Mr. Gregory. 5. Dr. Tancred Robinſon's (10) Account of the Scotch Barnacle 


and French Macreuſe. 6. An (12) Abſtract of Sir Robert Sibbald's (12) Phalænologia Nova; 


being a learned diſcourſe on occaſion of the taking of ſeveral uncommon ſorts of whales on 
the Scotch coafts. 7. Dr. H. Sloan's (14) Reflections on four kinds of Indian Beans, found 


on the Orkney Shore. 8. Sir Robert Sibbald's (14) Letter to Dr. Liſter, about the Scotch 
Shells. 9. Mr. Martin's (15) Obſervations on the Northern Ifles. Lo theſe we may add 


ſome few more fhort pieces ritten by the natives of Scotland, and printed in their own kingdom: 


ſuch are, Geo. Sinclare's Remarks on the Coals and Damps of that Country, in the end of his 


(1) Camd. Brit. N. E. p. 1089. (2) Vol. 1. Numb. 4. p. 53. (3) Vol. 8. Numb. 98. p. 6139. (4) Vol. 12. 
Num. 137. p. 923. (5) Ibid. p. 927. (6) Ibid. Num. 142. p. 1069. (7) Vol. 10. Num. 114. p. 307. (8) Ibid, 
Num. 116. p. 357. (9) Ibid. Num. 117. p. 396. (10) Vol. 15. Num. 172. p. 1036. (11) Vol. 17. Num. 205. 

972. (12) 4to. Edinb. 1692. (13) Vol. 19. Num. 222. p. 298. (14) Ibid, p. 321. (15) Vol. 19. 
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Hydroſtaticks ; Dr. Mure's ſingle ſheet on the Virtues of the Well at Peterhead. Dr. Pat. 
Anderſon's Cold Spring of Kinghorn Craig now out of repute. M. Mackaile's Account of 
the Sulphur Spaw at Moffet, &c. 

Hector Boethius (18) aſſures us that King Joſina well underſtood the nature of Scotch 
plants, and their uſe in medicine and chirurgery: upon which J. Bale takes upon him to let 
the world know that he wrote a book, De Herbarum Viribus; but he does not tell us where 
we may find it. Certain we are that the beſt advances which have been made in that kingdom, 
in this moſt curious and uſeful part of natural hiſtory, are owing to the extraordinary {kill and 
induſtry of Mr. James Sutherland, the preſent worthy overſeer of the royal and phyfick gardens 
at Edinburgh; whoſe happy labours and ſettlement in that city, are juſtly regiſtercd among 
the many and great benefits for which ſhe will ever be indebied to the memory of (19) Sir 
Andrew Balfour. As ſoon as ever this learned phyſician, by the joint intereſt and aſſiſtance of 
his no leſs learned kinſman and colleague, Sir Robert Sibbald, had procured ground and a 
ſalary for the purpoſe, the care and inſpeRtion of the work was readily committed to Mr. 
Sutherland; who, in about twenty years time, has brought his collection of plants to ſuch a 
degree of excellency, as 1s truly admirable, His (20) Hortus Medicus Edinburgenſis, ſhews 
that it was long ſince in a condition to vie with the beſt in foreign parts; and it now certainly 
ſurpaſſes moſt of them. In this catalogue, ſuch plants as are natives of Scotland, are marked 
with the letter S in the margin: but ic muſt be confeſſed, that a great many want this 
deſignation, which, nevertheleſs, have an undoubted and juſt claim to it. Such, for example, 
are theſe under the firſt letter of his alphabet; which, knowing to be natural productions of 
our Engliſh bordering counties, I do not queſtion but they are likewiſe to be had wild in the 
neighbouring ſhires of that kingdom: Abrotanum Campeſtre, Acanthium J ulgare, Acer minus, 


Aconitum racemoſum, Allium montanum bicorne, & purpureum proliferum, Alnus nigra baccifera, 


Androſemum vulgare, Angelica Sylveſtris major, Anthyllis maritima lentifolia, Apium paluſtre, 
Aquilegia Sylveſtris, 4rgemone capitulo breviore hiſpido, & Cambro-Britannica Iutea, Arum macula- 
tum, Aſparagus marinus, Aſperula cœrulea, Aſplenium. This defect, with others, will be abundantly 
ſupplied in his next edition; which his friends begin now very impatiently to long for. The 
great variety of ſeeds and plants, which his coreſpondents abroad have furniſhed him with, have 


mightily encreaſed his foreign ſtock ; and his late perſonal view and examination of the ſhores 


and mountains of Anandale, Niddiſdale. &c. have amply diſcovered to him the riches of his 


own country; ſo that we have ſufficient encouragement to hope that he will ſhortly oblige us | 


with a new proſpect of one of the beſt turniſhed gardens in Europe. 

J have ſeen a choice (1) treatiſe on the metals of Scotland, written by one Tho. Atkinſon 
(or Atcheſon) an Engliſhman z who was aſſay-maſter of the mint at Edinburgh, in the begining 
of King James the Sixth's reign, After a diſcourſe on general topicks, he acquaints his 
reader, 4 * out of dry minerals the like gold has not often been ſeen or heard of, to be gotten 
within chriſtendom, as this of Scotland; 9 and reported to be worth e e and ſixteen 
thouſand ſterling per ton. By dry minerals, he tells us, he means the ſappare, the callamineere, 
the ſaxeere, and the ſallinoere, ſtones; which no doubt, is very intelligible and enlightning. 
He aſſures us, that natural, or native gold, is to be had in ſeveral places of the country; as, 
1. On Crawford-Moore, and Fryer-Moore, in Clyddiſdale. 2. On Robburt- Moore, and Man- 
nock-Moor, in Niddiſdale. 3. On Glangaber Water in Inderland, in the Foreſt of Ettrick; 
and in many other combes and vallies. It is commonly found, he ſays, after great rains, 
linked faſt to the ſappare-ſtone, in like manner as lead-oar and white ſpar ſometimes grow 
together. The beft part of his knowledge ſeems to be borrowed from a parchment book (which, 
once or twice, he vouchſafes to quote) left by Cornelius, a German lapidary ; who, upon Queen 
Elizabeth's recommendation, was (under the broad ſeal of Scotland) conſtituted Superior of his 
Majeſty's Gold Mines. This Cornelius had his firſt commiſſion under the Regent Earl of 


(8) 1 mup Scot, lib. 2, fol. 21. a. (19) Vid. Maa: Balfour, p. 69, 70, &c. (20) 8vo. Edinb. 1683. 
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Murray; and the like afterwards under the Earl of Morton. He firſt diſcovered gold-mines at P ART 
Crawtord-John; and, in thirty days time, conveyed into the King's mint-houle, at Edinburgh, II. 


half a ſtone weight of natural gold; that is, eight pounds Troy weight, worth four hun— 
dred and fifty pounds ſterling. His book ſpeaks of great gold, in the ſhape of birds eyes and 
birds eggs, found plentifully in Glangaber-Water, and worth fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
ſterling, by the ounce, at the firſt purchaſe. The (2) Narratio de Metallas & Mineralibus 
in Scotia, faid to be written by Colonel J. Borthwick, is only a ſhort paper of the names 
of places (collected perhaps out of this very book of Atkinſon's, &c.) where the ſeveral ſorts 
of metals are to be had in greateſt plenty. 

The original of government is a point which has been much bandied in Scotland; and the 
hiſtorians, to this day, repreſent it very differently. Both Fordun and Boethius are ſo indulging 
to the peoples claim of right, that it is no wonder to ſee their followers carry it very high on 
the ſame fide. «D. Chambre has thought fit to annex to his hiſtory a treatiſe which he calls, 
(3) La Recherche des ſingularitez plus Remarquables concernant VEſtat d*Eſcoſle, wherein 
he builds upon the three grand pillars of all government; valour in acquiring, followed by 
religion and Juſtice in preſerving; but, when he comes to ſpeak of the original of the ſove- 
reignty, he expreſsly fetches it from the people; who, he ſays, were under a neceſſary conſtraint, 
& cauſe des guerres commencees per les Britons, de transferer leur ſouverain pouvoir, & créer Fergus 
fils de Farquhardus roy d'Irland leur premier roy. About two (4) years after this came out 
G. Buchanan's dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotos ; which proceeds on the ſame principles, 
and draws ſuch concluſions from them as have been thought very prejudicial to the rights of 
princes in general, as well as the monarchs of Scotland. 
parliament (5) Anent flanderers of the king, his pregenitors, eſtait and realm; wherein, after a 
long pretatory account of the ſeditious practices of thoſe times, are theſe words: Altoure, becauſe 
it is underſtood to his Hieneſs and to his three eſtaits, that the buikes of the Chronicle and De Jure 
Regni apud Scotos, made be umqubile Mr. GEORGE BUCHANNANE, and imprinted ſinſine, 
conteins ſindrie offenſive matters, worthy to be deleete. IT IS THEIRFORE ſtatule and ordained 


This occaſioned a ſevere act of 


Jus po- 


puli 


that the havers of the ſaidis twa volumes in their bandes, inbring and deliver the ſame to my Lord 


Secretare or his deputes, within fourtie dayes, after the publication hereof, to the effect that the ſaidis 
volumes may pe peruſed and purged of the offenſive and extraordinary matters ſpecified theirin, not 


meete to remain as records of thruth to the poſteritie, under the paine of twa hundredth pundes, of 


everie perſon failzeing heirin. And quhair ony ar not reſponſal to pay the ſaid ſumme, to be puniſhed 
in their perſons at our SOVERAINE LORDIS will, &c. This act is (6) obſerved to 
be paſſed in the very firſt parliament that was held after the dialogue was printed; but though 
it was bur lately printed, it had been ſome years before publiſhed (in another manner) by its 
author himſelf, who, in the year (7) 1579, put it into the hand of his pupil and ſovereign, 
who (by his way of ruling afterwards) did not ſeem to be much tainted with his tutors principles. 
The terror of this ſtatute, ſeconded (as we ſhall ſee preſently) by the arguments of great and 
learned men, prevailed for ſome time; but, within half an age, the democracy-men were as 
rife as ever, and their libels againft monarchy as numerous. One of the topping writers, in 
this new ſet, was S. Rutherford, a moſt zealous preſbyterian, profeſſor of divinity at St. An- 
drew's, who publiſhed his (8) Lex Rex in defence of the Scotch expedition into England, for 
the aid and help of their brethren there. This was intended for an anwfer to Sacro. Sancta 
Regum Majeſtas, written by Dr. Maxwel, Biſhop of Roſs, whom Rutherford treats with all 


the contumely and ill language imaginable. The whole of bis book conſiſts of the ſtates of 


| forty-four queſtions; whereof forty and three have little in them relating to the particular 
conſtitution of the Scottiſh kingdom, being ſpent in examining the arguments of Grotius, 
Barclay, and others, on the general notion of monarchical ſovereignty. In the forty-third, 
enquiry is made, whether the King of Scotland be an abſolute prince, having prerogatives above 
parliament and laws? This is anſwered in the negative; and the opinion is ſupported by the 


(2) Vid. Nunt. Scoto-Brit. p. 11. (3) 8vo. Paris, 1579. (4) 8vo. Edinb. 1581. (5) Parl. 8. J. 6. A. D. 
1584. cap. 134. (6) Sir Geo. Mackenz, Jus Reg. pag. 8. (7) Ita MS, Calderwood, in Bibl. Glaſc. Vol. 2. 
(8) 40. Lond. 1644. : - 
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tenour of the king's coronation oath, and ſeveral acts of parliament. After which, their na- 
tional confeſſion of faith is brought in evidence; to prove that the reſiſting of Kings, in ty- 
rannical acts, is not reſiſting the ordinance of God: The apoſtolical rule being never violated, 
but where princes are withſtood in doing the thing that appertaineth to their charge, and while 
they vigilantly travail in the execution of their office. EL 

In oppoſition to theſe, the kingdom of Scotland has never wanted able advocates to plead 


in defence of the rights of monarchy. The firſt man that drew his pen againſt Buchanan, 


was Ninian Winzet, a popiſh ſchoolmafter at Linlithgow, who was afterwards baniſhed for 
writing againſt the reformation, and was at laſt made abbot of a Scotch monaſtery in Germany, 
He called his book (9) Vilitatio in Geo. Buchananum circa Dialogum, &c. and ſhewed himſelf 
as great a maſter of the imperial law, as of critical learning. After him appeared W. Barclay, 
profeſſor of laws in the Univerſity of Pontamuſſon in Lorrain; whoſe buſineſs is to treat 
(10) De Regno & Regali poteſtate, contra Monarchomachos, Buchananum, Brutum, &c. 


Only two of his ſix books are againſt Buchanan; and theſe are in dialogue, as his adverſary's 


tract is, but do not much . dwell upon the affairs of Scotland. The four following are againſt 
Junius Brutus, and Boucheir ; in all which he makes great uſe of Winzet's arguments, quoting 


him for whole pages together. A third eminent champion in the ſame cauſe we may juſtly 
reckon Sir John Weems of Craigroune, a moſt excellent civilian and honourable lord of the 
ſeſſions, who gives his book the title of (11) Baomies vregory. vive, de Regis Primatu Libellus. 


In quo Summa Regis Secundum Deum Authoritas, quum in Civilibus tum in Eccleſiaſticis, 


ſupra & Populum & Clerum, breviter & Methodice probatur. Ir is well worth the peruſal of 


ſome of our modern Engliſh writers; and will help them to better notions (than they ſeem to 
have at preſent) of the power of kings in the convening of eccleſiaſtical ſynods within their 
reſpective realms and dominions. In our own language, the dialogue has been replied to (with 


much bitterneſs) by Sir James Turner, one of King Charles the Firſt's colonels, and author of 


the Pallas Armata, He fays he wrote his (12) Animadverſions on this book at Hull in 1649, 
having but finiſhed a few of them when the rebels at Weſtminſter murdered the late King, &c. 


which made him more out of love with Buchanan, whom he looked on as one of thoſe who had 


plentifully ſown the ſeed of that rebellion which had procured all thoſe dolorous effects. He 
takes notice that this author wrote his hiſtory merely to ſupport his diabolical dialogue: and 


thereby to pull Queen Mary out of the Throne, and place his pupil (the Earl of Murray) upon 


it. The author's circumſtances helped to raiſe his choler to ſomewhat of an unſeemly degree; 
but (to aſſert his ſincerity the better) he wiſhed his reader to have Buchanan's hiſtory by him, 
that he may ſee both book and page are always fairly quoted. The royal prerogative of the 
Scottiſh kings has been alſo vigorouſly maintained (againſt the ſaid hiſtorian, and his accomplices) 
by the learned Dr. Gilbert Burnet, now Biſhop of Sarum, in his (13) Vindication of the Au- 
thority, Conſtitution, and Laws of the Church and State of Scotland ; wherein the ſovereignty 
of thoſe monarchs, and the primitive inſtitution of church-government under biſhops, is amply 
demonſtrated from the old laws of that kingdom, and the conſent of their eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. 
The doctrines and principles therein confuted had been lately revived in a pamphlet entiled (14) 


Jus Populi Vindicatum; the author whereof had endeavoured to give ſome new ſtrength to the 


Sir Geo. 
M acken- 
Zle. 


old arguments. 


The reader will allow me to aſſign a ſeparate paragraph for what has been written on this 
head by (the late renowned advocate) Sir George Mackenzie; whoſe character he may have 
from the Oxford antiquary. That, (15) he was a gentleman well acquainted with the beſt 
authors, whether antient or modern, of indefatigable induſtry in his ſtudies, oreat abilities 
and integrity in his profeſſion, powerful at the bar, juſt on the bench, an able ſtateſman, a 
faithful friend, a loyal ſubject, a conſtant advocate for the clergy and univerſities, of ſtrict 
honour in all his actions, and a zealous defender of piety and religion in all places and com- 


(9) 8vo. Ingolſt. 1595. (10) 4to. Paris, 16co. (11) 4to. Edinb. 1623. (12) MS, Fol. in Bibl. Glaſc. 
(13) gvo. Glaſc. 1672. (14) 80. A. D. 1669. (15) Athen. Oxon, Vol. 2. p. 905. 
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Panies. Amongſt the many printed diſcourſes of this learned and fo great a man, there is PART 
one which he thought fit to name (16) Jus Regium, or, the juſt and ſolid foundations of mo- II. 
narchy in general, and more eſpecially of the monarchy of Scotland, maintained againſt Bu- ä 
chanan, Naphthali, Dolman, Milton, &c. He thought a work of this nature the more necel- 
3 ſary at that time, becauſe the aſſerters of anti-monarchical principles were grown numerous; and 
: in confidence of their being able to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government, and to introduce another 
more ſuitable to their opinions and tempers, ſeveral plots had been formed againſt the life of the 
3 then reigning king, and his royal brother. 
Herein the monarchy of the Scottiſh kings was ſettled upon ſuch foundations and principles, 
as the ingenious author thought to be ſufficient for its ſupport; though a learned perſon [Stillinfl, 
Pref. to Orig. Brit. pag. vii. ] was afterwards pleaſed to obſerve, ** That it could never be defend- 
ed on good grounds, unleſs the account of Fergus, the ſon of Ferquhard, and the ſucceſſion of 
kings from him, were rejected.“ Other great judges were of a different opinion. The treatiſe 
was dedicated to the loyal Univerſity of Oxford ; who, the year before, had (in their publick con- 
vocation) decreed ſome contrary propoſitions to be (17) © falſe, ſcandalous and impious, infa- 
mous to chriſtian religion, and deſtructive of all government in church and ſtate:“ ordering at the 
ſame time, © the recited books (wherein ſuch propoſitions were aſſerted) to be publickly burnt, 
by the hand of their marſhal in the court of their ſchools.” In return therefore to the advocate's 
complimentes in his dedication, the univerſity was pleaſed to give him a (18) letter of thanks, 
for ſo bravely aſſerting the royal cauſe: and what a juſt eſteem he had for the honour ſhe therein 
did him, he afterwards let the world know, profeſſing (19) openly that he“ thought her teſti- 
mony to be the next to that of a good conſcience.”. It is to be hoped, the preſent and all ſuc- . . 
ceeding members of that famous and learned body will take care inviolably to preſerve this illuſ- * 
trious character, by effectually diſcountenancing the broachers of all popular principles in church 
or ſtate : or, if any ſuch have (through an inadvertency, to which the beſt human councils are 
ſometimes ſubje&) been already encouraged by publick marks of their favour, that they will do 
themſelves ſo much right, as to try how far they can influence them into a publick revocation of 
their ſeditious errors. | . | | 
The foreign alliances, leagues, and treaties, wherein the kings of Scotland have been ſucceſ- Treaties. 
ſively engaged, will be of great uſe to our hiſtorian; and will moſt clearly diſcover the changes 
to which the ſtate of the nation has been ſubject, in her intereſts, dependencies, &c. In the 
treaty (1) betwixt Crathilinth and Thelargus (King of the Picts) it is obſerved that the ancient 
amity and good underſtanding betwixt the two nations had been eſtabliſhed by a great many 
former leagues and public ſtipulations; and yet I cannot encourage my reader to be very dili— 
gent in his ſearches after any of theſe, The moſt antient, which is now ſuppoſed to be entire! 
extant, is that which was concluded betwixt the Emperor (2) Charles the Great, and Achaius ; 
whereupon it was allowed that, in all time coming, the Scottiſh kings ſhould bear their (3) red 
lion (Fergus the Firſt's arms) in a counter-charged borderof flowers-de-its, I have ſcen a noble (4) 
manuſcript of two hundred and thirty ſheets in folio, of the treaties betwixt the kings of France 
and. Scotland; from the year 791 (wherein the forementioned famous league was concluded) to 
1296. Whereunto are added the privileges granted by ſeveral kings of France to the Scots 
fairly written in their original languages. [Upon this latter ſubject there is a printed treatiſe which 
bears the title of (5) Eſcoſſe Francoiſe; which gives the original of the privileges of the Scotch 
guards in France.] But the richeſt repoſitory of ſuch ſort of treaſure, is the Cottonian library; 
wherein its noble founder (being himſelf deſcended from the royal (6)family of the Bruces) has 
left many teſtimonies of his being more naturally inclined to preſerve the records of Scotland, than 


(16) 8vo. Lond. 1684. (17) Vid. Decret. Acad. Oxon. in Comitiis, Jul. 21, 1683. Fol. Oxon, 1683. (18) See 
the letter at large, in the Appendix, No 1. (19) Antiquity of the Royal Line farther cleared, pag. 7, (1) H. Boeth, 
Hiſt. Scot. lib. 6. Fol. 93. b. (2) Id. lib. 10. Fol. 188. a. Lefl. lib. 4. p. 166, 167, &c. (3) Fulvo Leone, Lefl. (in Vit. 
Ferg. 1.) Lib. 2. p. 79. Rubenti, Boeth. (4) Bought out of the late Lord P's Library, (5) & vo. Paris. (6) Videſis 
Vitam ejus, à D. Tho. Smith, Catalog. Cotton. prefix, 
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of any other nation whatever, England only excepted. The higheſt that theſe reach, are to the 
reign of our Edward the Firſt; from whoſe time (7) one volume brings the Aa inter Angliam & 
Scotium as low as Henry the Fifth, and (8) another falls as low as Queen Elizabeth. In Edward 
the Third's time we have a narrative (9) De Treugis Scotiz captis, A. D. 1357, apud Berewicum ; 
as alſo, what partly relates to the reign of his ſucceſſor Richard the Second (10) Confeederationes 
inter Regem Franciæ & Robertum R. Scotiæ, annis 1371 & 1390. From the firſt years of 


Henry the Eighth, down to the union of the crowns in King James, there is an entire ſet of all 


agreements, letters, &c. which paſſed betwixt the two kingdoms, on a publick ſcore, in (11) 
eleven large volumes; the complete treaties whereof, with many more of the like kind betwixt 
England and other nations, will ſhortly (we hope) be-publiſhed by Mr. Rymer; in his Archiva 
Regia Reſerata, a work much longed for by our Engliſh hiſtorians. 
There is a very fair collection of matters relating to the Scotch court of honour left by Sir David 
Lyndſay, of the Mount, Lyon king at arms, in the reign of King James the Fifth; which is now 
(12) accompanied with five more modern and moſt noble volumes (four whereof are in colours) 
of the arms of their kings, dukes, earls, &c. In one of theſe we have all the kings from Jobn Baliol 
to James the Sixth, drawn at length in their royal habits, followed by the creſts, and other ap- 
pendages of honour, belonging to the nobility of Scotland. Add to theſe, Sir James Balfour's 
(13) Notes on the Precedency of the Nobles on publick Occaſions; and his Alphabetical (14) 
Account of the Nobility and Gentry of that Kingdom, with many other pieces of his com— 
poſure. This excellent perſon, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more hereafter, was 


Lyon in Charles the Firſt's time; and one of the happieſt (15) collectors and preſervers of the 


Scottiſh antiquities that ever lived. Another great advancement has been fince given to this 


moſt honourable part of knowledge by Sir George Mackenzie of Roſehaugh, the fore- mentioned 


lord advocate; who has obliged all the nobility and gentlemen of Europe, as well as his on 


countrymen, with a treatiſe which very juſtly bears the title of (16) The Science of Heraldry, 


treated on as a Part of the Civil Law, and Law of Nations; wherein Reaſons are given for 


its Principles, and Etymologies for its harder Terms. He begins with an enquiry into the 


original uſe of bearing of arms, and ſhews how theſe have ever been the beſt preſervers 
of the memory of all noble atchievements : after which he particularly explains every nicety 
in the whole art of blazonry ; occaſionally illuſtrating a great many dark paſſages in their 
hiſtory, and preſenting his reader with good cuts of the arms of moſt of the noblemen, and 
other perſons of quality within the kingdom of Scotland. I ſay, moſt of them; becauſe, as 


the author himſelf afterwards expreſſed it, he never intended, in this work, to © publith a 


regiſter of all the ſurnames and bearings in the nation. He was not induced to name any, 
either from the antiquity or greatneſs of their families, or his own relation or kindneſs to 
them; but merely from the ſpecific ſuitableneſs of their arms to the ſeveral kinds of charges 


and ornaments treated of throughout the work.” To this are prefixed his Obſervations upon 


Orkney, 


the Laws and Cuſtoms of Nations as to Precedency : in the ſecond chapter whereof the prece- 


dency of the kings of Scotland, amongſt the potentates of chriſtendom, is conſidered ; and, 
in the third, the author proves at large that the crown of that kingdom was always independent 
on that of England. The reſt of the book is of a more general extent; and anſwers queries 


in the civil law at large, which yet afford ſome replies that eſpecially touch upon the affairs of 


Scotland. | 

After the general deſcriptions of the kingdom, it is fit we ſhould enquire after ſuch writers 
as have more particularly conſidered fome of their many iſles, counties or cities : and, amongſt 
theſe, I think the iſles of Orkney may juſtly challenge the precedence. There is a pretty 
ancient hiſtory of theſe, together with a ſhort one of the whole kingdom, which was compiled 
by order of "” King of Denmark; and its. truth is atteſted by the biſhop and prebendaries of 
that church. A manuſcript copy of it, which belonged formerly to Biſhop Reid, is now in the 


(7) Veſpaſianus, F. VII. (8) Ibid. C. xvi. (9) Vitellius, C. IV. 4. (10) Titus, A. III. 2. (11) Cali- 
gula, B. C. D. (12) Inter MSS. Balfour. (13) 8yo, MS, Ibid. (14) Fol, MS. Ibid. (15) Vid. Memor. 
Balfour, p. 15, 16, &c. (16) Fol, Edinb. 1680, 
* . | poſſcſſion 
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poſſeſſion of Mr. Robert Norrie, Miniſter at Leckoway near Forfar; and contains about a P ART 
quire of paper. Dr. Robert James, the noted antiquary of Corpus-Chriſti College in Oxford, II. 


15 


wrote alſo a (1) Deſcriptjoa of Orkney and the Highlands of Scotland; which is now amongſt es. prom 


his remains, in the ſaid college. This is a very ſhort one: but ſo is not that which, a few 
years ago, was ſent us by Thorm. Torffæus, hiſtoriographer royal to the King of Denmark for 
his kingdom of Norway, The title of his book will ſufficiently inform the reader of its 


contents; and thus it runs: (2) ORCADES, Seu Rerum Orcadenſium Hiſtorie Lib. 3. 


Quorum Primus, preter Inſularum Situm, Numerumque, Comitum, Procerum, Incolarumq; 
Origines, Familias, Geſta, & Viciſſitudines a primis Monarchiæ Norvegice incunabulis ad 
An. 1222. continua fere Serie exhibet. Secundus primos Orcadum Epiſcopos eorùmq; 
Succeſſores, &, qui poſtea vixerunt, Comites ſub Regibus Norvegiæ fiduciarios, tum etiam 
quæ de rebus Orcadenſibus & Hæbudenſibus exinde ad An. 1469, annotata, complectitur. 
Utroq; firmiter aſſeritur Regum Norvegiæ Jus Dominii in Inſulas illas. Tertius indefeſſa 
Potentiſſimorum Regum Daniz Norvegizq; Studia in Jure ſuo repetendo continet, Variis 
documentis ex Archivis Regiis aſſerta. It is dedicated to the late King Chriſtian the Fifth; 
who is very warmly preſſed (whether ſo very ſeaſonably or not, let the politicians judge) to 


reſume the poſſeſſion of thoſe iſles, What this author has moſt zealouſly advanced, in the 


proſecution of his main deſign, will eaſily be overthrown; if what the hiſtorians of Scotland 
affirm on this ſubject be true: and they ſhould be allowed to be as well acquainted with the 
records of their own nation, as this hiſtoriographer royal is with thoſe of Denmark. They 
acknowledge that his Daniſh majeſty did only, at the firſt, mortgage the iſles of Orkney and 
Schetland for the payment of fifty thouſand rixdollars, in dower with his daughter; and the 
original inſtrument of this conveyance my (2) author ſays he ſaw under the hands and ſeals of 
both kings, dated in the year 1468. He adds, that upon 
bed of a young prince, King Chriſtian made an abſolute deed, and for ever quitted his claim 
to thoſe dominions: hujus renunciationis Tabulas in Archivis Scotorum Principum aſſervari audio. 
It is true, this part of bis teſtimony is only upon hear-ſay : and the hiſtorian being at Paris 
when he gave it, was not in circumſtances to procure a more authentic proof: but I have (4) 
reaſon to believe, that the latter end of his ſtory will ſhortly be made as good to us as the 


beginning, by thoſe who have the opportunities, which he wanted, of ſearching more narrowly 


into thoſe matters. Another modern deſcription of the iſles of Orkney, was drawn up by Mr. 
{ney Wallace, late Miniſter of Kirkwal; who, at the requeſt of Sir Robert Sibbald, made 

is collections and map of that country, deſigning both for the ſcrvice of that general atlas of 
the kingdom which his friend had projected. It was firſt (5) publiſhed, and dedicated to Sir 
Robert, by his ſon; who, being now doctor of phylick, and fellow of che royal ſociety, has 
enlarged and (6) reprinted it in his own name. Out of theſe and ſome other returns to his 


queries, together with his own collections and obſervations, Sir Robert Sibbald himſelf has 


likewiſe compoſed a large and finiſhed (7) Deſcription of theſe Iſlands; in fifty-two chapters, 
the titles whereof are theſe: 1. Of the Name of the Orcades. 2. The Ifles in General. 
3. Particular; and firſt of Stroma. 4. South Ronalſa. 5. Swinna. 6. Waes and Hoi, 
7. Burra. 8. Flota. 9. South Fara. 10. Greenſa, 11, Cava. 12. Ryſa, 13. Pomona, 
or the main Land. 14. Shepenſa, 15. Stronza. 16. Sanda. 17. Eda. 18, Damſey. 19. 
Rouſa. 20. Inhallo. 21. Wyre, 22, Gairza. 23. Egleſha. 24. Weſtra. 25. Papa Weſtra. 
26. North Fara. 27. North Ronalſa. 28. Papa Stronza. 29. Illes near Orkney. 30. Con- 
tinuation of this Account, 31. Waters; and firſt of Pent and Firth. 32. Tides. 33. Freſh 
Waters. 34. Heavens and Air. 35. Plants. 36. Brutes; and firſt four-footed. 3 
38. Fiſhes; and firſt of Shell-fiſn. 40. Cetaceous. 41. Several Kinds of Whales on the 
Coaſts, 42. Other rare Fiſh, 43. Marine Subſtances. 44. Ancient Monuments and Curio- 
ſities. 45. Ancient Inhabitants. 46. Romans there. 47. Danes. 48. State of the Ifles ſince 


(1) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon, Tom. r. p. 263. (2) Fol. Hafn. 1697. (3) J. Ferrer, in Append. ad Hiſt. H. 


Boethii, fol. 389. a. Vid. etiam Lefl. Hitt, Scot. lib. 8. p. 303. (4) Vid. J. Skene, de Signif, Verb. voce Annuel, 
(5) 8vo. Edinb. 1693. (6) 8vo, Lond. 1700. (7) Fol. MS. p. Auctorem. | 24 BY 
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their Time. 49. Manners and Cuſtoms, 50. Extraordinary Accidents. 51. Preſent Govern- 
ment. 52. Religion, He has alſo a manulcript deſcription of them by John Ben, who lived 
there in 1529, $4 a ſhorc relation of the moſt conſiderable things in them, by Matt. Mackail. 

The iſles of Schetland are, in like manner, largely (1) defcribed by Sir Robert ; who has 
diſtributed his work into the +. chapters: 1. Of the Ifles in General. 2. Fare Iſle. 
3. Dunroſs-neis. 4, Burra-Iſle. „ Braffa- Ille. 6. Noſſe. 7. Ualls. 8. Daliting. 9. North 
Maben, 10. Iſle of Monſt. 11. " Quality of the Country. 12. Waters. 13. Quadrupeds. 
14. Fowl. 15. Fiſhes. 16. Plants. 17. Diſeaſes. 18. Metals and Minerals. 19. Manners 
of the preſent Inhabitants. 20. Whether theſe, or any of them, be the Thule of the 
Ancients { f 

The weſtern iſles are pretty accurately deſctibe by Donald Monroe, dean of the iſles, who 
travelled them over in 1549; from whom, as has been already obſerved, George Buchanan 
had this part of his geographical deſcription. This is ſtill in (2) manuſcript but we have 
a printed account of a late (3) Voyage to St. Kilda, the remoteſt of theſe iſlands, by Mr. 
Martin; who particularly enough recites its products, the manners of the inhabirants, e. 
but takes no notice of the iſe's having the name of Hirta, as both Boethius and Leſley obſerve, 
from Hirth, which in their language is the name of a ſheep. I have ſeen another deſcription 
of this iſland and Rona, by the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Tarbet. What wants 
in any, or all of theſe, is ſupplied by Sir Robert Sibbald, who has treated on them in. the 


following order and chapters: (4) 1. Of the Weſtern Iſles in General, 2. Iſles in the Frith 


of Cluyd. 3. Thoſe on the South of the Point of Ardnamurchen. 4. Thoſe on the North 
of the ſaid Point. 5. Lewis and Harrie. 6. Rona, 7. Hirta. 8. Mull. 9. Wiſt. 10. Bar- 


rowe. 11. Skye. If the curious reader be defirous to make himſelf a little acquainted with 


_ that dialect of the Triſh tongue, which is ſtill ſpoken here, and in the neighbouring highlands, 


Counties. 


he may ſee a vocabulary of it in the (5) Appendix. 
There are not many of the counties of Scotland defcribed ſingly, and by themſelves, 
beſides what we have already obſerved to be tranſmitted into Bleau's Atlas; or, at leaſt, have 


been recounted amongſt Sir Robert Sibbald's papers. Angus has been elegantly deſcribed, = 


a pure Latin ſtyle, by Mr. Robert Edwards, Miniſter at Murreſs; who alſo drew an excellent 
new map of that county. Both the defcription and map are publiſhed by the Janſons, and 


dedicated to the Earl of Panmure. Buchan is deſcribed, and all its remarkables accounted 


for, by the Counteſs of Errol : another deſcription is giren of it by Dr. Cockburn; and a 
third of the north ſide of the coaſt, by Alex. Gearden of Troup. All theſe might have been 
remembered (6) elſewhere. Sir James Balfour wrought a full Account of the 9 Shire of 
Fife; which I fuppoſe is ſtill amongſt his papers, though I do not remember that 1 ever ſaw it. 
But I have ſeen a treatiſe of the origin and continuance of the Thanes and. Earls of Fite, 
furnamed Mackduff; of whom the tamilies of Mackintoſh, Weems, Schaw, and Duff, are 
deſcended : to which! is added a liſt of the men moft eminent of the family of Mackintoſh, 
whoſe acts are recorded either in manulcript or printed chronicles, I have alſo had the peruſal 
of a good rental of the king's revenue in theſe parts, which bears the inſcription of Inquiſitio 


facta in Curia Vicecomitis de Fyffe tenta in prætorio Burgi de Cupro per Nobilem Dominum 


Cities, &c. | 


(9) 16% Middleburg Zealand, 1642. 


Patricium Dom. Lindeſay de Byres, &c. A. D. 1 317. The large county of Galloway is exactly 
ſurveyed by (8) Mr. Andrew Symfon ; who was ſometime minifter there, afcerwards at Douglas, 
and is now an ejected epiſcopalian at Edinburgh. 

The cities and boroughs royal are, moſt of them, defcribed in Latin verſe (9) by Jo. 
'Johnſton, the King's Profeſſor of Divinity at St. Andrew's; who fo well expreſſes himſelf on 
every one of theſe that have come under his conſideration, that our learned Camden has thought 
it no diſparagement to his famed Britannia, to tranſcribe his poems at large, as they fell in his 
way. One who 1s pleaſed to call himſelf Philopoliteius [his true name 1s ſaid to be Skene] has 


(1) Fol. MS. Ibid. (2) Fol. MS. p. D. R. S. alioſque. (3) 8 vo. Lond. 1698. (4) MS. Fol. p. Auctorem. 
(5) Vid. Num. II. (6) MS. p. D. R. 8. (7) Vid, bleme. Balfour, p. 44. (8) 4to. MS. p. Auctorem. 
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given out (1) memorials for the government of the royal burghs in Scotland; wherein, having PART 


briefly explained the nature and conſtitution of them, as diſtinct from burghs of barony and 
regality, he proceeds to treat on the offices and qualifications of the magiſtrates, deans of guild, 
recorders, &c. In ſome of his chapters, he gives abſtracts of certain laws of that kingdom, 


relating to his ſubject; but, in the main, handles it more like a divine or moraliſt, than a man 


of law and buſinels, _ | 

A fair draught of the city of Edinburgh, of four foot length, was taken by Mr. James 
Gordon, ſon of the famous Stralogh; who ſurveyed it very accurately, and noted down the 
names of all the particular places of note. This is printed in Holland. Two little manuſcript 
diſcourſes I have ſeen under the titles of Edinburgi & Lethæ Deſcriptio, and Provinciæ Edin- 


burgenæ Deſcriptio; both which are ſuppoſed to be the work of David Buchanan. For the 


determining of all controverſies about the election of magiſtrates and other officers, which uſed 
formerly to ariſe betwixt the guild of the merchants and the other fourteen companies of crafts (as 


— — 


they call them) in this city, there was a Decreet Arbitral made, in the year 1583, by 4 


James the Sixth; who, to this purpoſe, was choſen umpire [Odſman and Overſman] by mu— 


tual conſent of both the contending parties. It is printed under the title of (2) The Set of 


the City of Edinburgh. =; 

Together with the fore- mentioned memorial for the Burghs, Mr. Skene (or Philopoliteius, 
if he is ſtill pleaſed to have it ſo) publiſhed (3) A. Syccinct Survey of the famous City of 
Aberdeen, with its Situation, Deſcription, Antiquity, Fidelity, and Loyalty to their Sovereigns; as 
alſo, the gracious Rewards conferred thereon; and the ſignal Evidences of Honour put upon 
many chief MAGISTRATES thereof; with a Catalogue of them ſince the City was burnt for 
Loyalty, about the year 1330. Thus much is in the title page; and enough for an abſtra of 
ſo ſmall a book; though, I mult add, there are in it a deal of curious remarks, in a decent and 


nervous ſtyle, becoming a man of good parts and learning. Mr. James Gordon drew alſo a 


map of New and Old Aberdeen, together with the colleges, port, harbour, and river of Dee; 
on the ſide of the map there is a ſhort view of the Ager Abredonenſis, both in Latin and Engliſh. 


Nor ought we to forget the ſmall treatiſe written by Dr. William Barclay (the phyſician) on the 


Callirrhoe, commonly called the Well of the Spaw, or the Nymph of Aberdeen; which has 
had ſeveral (4) impreſſions, 1 | 


an 9 on”) 
= = Of ibe General Hiſtorians of SCOTLAND. 


F what conſideration the old bards were in the northern parts of Britain, the reader 
will beſt learn from the eloquent pen of one of the moſt famous humaniſts of Scotland, 
(5) Quamvis, ſays he, intelligant omnes plus ſemper virium & induſtriæ Scolis fuiſſe ad res gerendas, 
quam commentationis ad prædicandas, habue unt tamen antiquitus & coluerunt ſuos Homeros & Ma- 
rones: Quos Bardos nominabant. Hi fortium virorum fatta verſibus horoicis, & tyre modulis 


aplata concinebant; quibus & præſentium animos acuebant ad virtutis gloriam, & fortitudinis ex- 


empla ad poſteros tranſmittebaut ——Cujuſmodi apud Cambros & priſcos Scotos (he means the 
Highlanders) nec dum defitre, & nomen illud patrio ſermone adhuc retinent. Some of theſe we 
ſhall meet with hereafter, in the accounts given of the genealogies of the ancieat kings of the 
country ; but it is not only the royal family (we muſt know) that is thus immortalized, but 
the chief, or head of every clan of quality, has his anceſtors embalmed in ſuch heroick numbers, 


(1) gro. Aberd. 1685. (2) 8vo. Aberd. 1685. (3) 8vo. Aberd. 1685. (4) 8vo. Ibid, 1615, 1670, (5) J. John- 


ſton, in Præfat. ad Her. Scot. Vid. & G. Buchan, Hiſt. Scot. lib. 2. p. m. 42 & 60, 
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Whether the Scots deſtroyed the records of the Pits together with the. people, or how other- 
wiſe they have periſhed, I cannot determine; but it is very ſure, we have. now only ſuch ac- 
counts of them as are extremely imperfect. After their delivery from King Ethelſtan's perſe- 
cution, they bore St. Andrew's Croſs for their arms; King Hungus made ſome good laws, in 
favour of religion, and the clergy ; which were revoked by King Ferdeth; and (6) this is the 
moſt of what can be ſaid of the hiſtorical remains of about thirty of their kings, whoſe bare 
names is all that is left of them to poſterity. Dempſter, indeed, (7) mentions ſome writers, 
who (if they could be met with) would aſſiſt us mightily in this dark part of our hiftory ; ſuch 
as Fulgentius's epiſtle to Donald, King of Scots in the time of Severus, St. Glodianus's Chronicle 
of the Picts, which he ſays is cited by Veremundus; Galdus's epiſtles to the Britains; S. Macho- 
rius of the deſtruction of the Pits, and St. Minnanus of their union with the Scots. Theſe, I 
doubt, are irrecoverably loſt. But, it ſeems, there is ſtill a manuſcript in the Norfolk Library, 
which bears the title of (8) Hiſtoria de Terri Picticà, in Lingua Pictica exarata. Will not this do 
great things for us? Truly, No. He that conſults the book, will find it only a Latin treatiſe (writ . 
ten in Iriſh characters) of logick, ethicks, and phyſicks, in the old Ariſtotelian way, The falſe 
title ſeems to have drawn the noble purchaſer to buy it at as much miſtaken a rate; for in it 


there is this note, Pretium 5 l. H. Howard. A modern (9) hiſtory of them we have, which is ſup- 


Danes 
and 
Saxons, 


poſed to be written by Hen. Maul of Melgum ; and, by the author, dedicated to Sir James 
Balfour. It begins with the original of their name and language; and proceeds with their 
manners, government, and religion; bounds of their kingdom; battles with the Romans, Sax- 
ons, and Scots; the overthrow of their ſtate ; and a catalogue of their kings to Drulkinus, who. 
(according to the Scottiſh writers) was the thirty-fourth in number. After this he gives an 
old liſt which he will not warrant) out of the ancient records of the priories of Lochlevin and 
St. Andrew's; which reckons up no leſs than fifty-three of them. In the next place, he obliges 
his reader with a catalogne of all the governours ſent by the Romans into Albion, againſt the 
Scots and Pits. And laſtly, preſents him with (what he calls) the key of the whole hiſtory, 
explaining alphabetically the difficult words. All that gives authority to the conjecture of 
H. Maul's being the compiler of this Pictiſh hiſtory, is the following copy of verſes prefixed ; 


Through the blind labyrinth of life's meanders, 
To guide our ſteps a thread a ſtory renders 

It is the chiefeſt treaſure-houſe of wit, 

A ſhop wherein we may but danger ſit; 

And our eſtate as in a glaſs behold, N 
Matching the preſent with the times of old, &c. 


This poem is deſigned, To my much honoured and very worthy friend, Sir James Balfour, 
Lyon King of Arms; and ſubſcribed, Henry Maul of Melgum. He has certainly written the 
genealogy of the right honourable family of Panmure, whereof he was a branch ; but whether 
this be his work, or Sir James's, commended only by him, is uncertain, The hand-writing (of 
that in the Lawyer's Library, which ſeems to be the original) is not Sir James's own hand, 

. Were we very ſure that the Pits were a colony of the Agathyrſi, or maritime (1) inhabitants 
of the Baltic, we could be no longer at a loſs to whom we ſhould aſcribe the many monuments 
found on the north-eaſt parts of Scotland, which ſo exactly reſemble thoſe runic piles that are 
in Sweden and Denmark ; but, till this is made much plainer than hitherto it appears to me, 
I muſt believe them to be remains of the latter incurſions of the Danes and other northern nations. 
H. Boethius, (2) in one of his peculiar fancies, thinks them reliques of the Egyptian faſhions ; 
looking upon their figures of birds, beaſts, &c. as the old hieroglyphical way of writing prac- 
tiſed in the country from whom the Scots had their original. He obſerves likewiſe that there 


(6) H. Boeth, lib. 10. fol. 190. b. 191. a. (7) Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib 1. (8) Vid. Catal. MS. Oxon, Tom. 
Fo 1 2 Num. 3222, (9) MS. in Bibl. Icc, Edinb, (1) Stillingfl, Orig. Brit. p. 247, 248. (2) Deſcript. 
Scot. Fol. 12. 2, | 
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was, in old times, an alphabet which admirably expreſſed the peculiar vowels and dipthongs of PART 
their primitive language; which, he ſays, was (even in his days) taught by men ſkilled in the | 
miſteries of their ancient poetry. How theſe things agree with his making King (3) Reutha 

; the firſt contriver of theſe monuments, let the friends and patrons of his hiſtory conſider, 

; He allows indeed that there are ſome Daniſh monuments near Camiſton, ſo called from Camus 

? (a Daniſh general) there ſlain; to whoſe memory there is an obeliſk erected, with draughts of 
the great overthrow of himſelf and his followers. The like in remembrance of another victory 
obtained againſt that people by the ſame King Malcolm the Second, is at Aberlemnon, within 
four miles of Brechen: (4) Quo in loco ingens lapis eſt erectus. Huic Animantium Effigies nonnullis cum 

l Charatteribus artificios?, ut tum fiebat, que rem geſtam poſteritati annuntiarent, ſunt inſculptæ. The 

q Daniſh nobility, ſlain in Macbeth's time, were buried (he ſays) in-Emonia Inluli (5) where 

I their arms are {till on their grave-ſtones. Theſe laſt ſeem properly enough, Monumenta Danica; 

but the reſt, which are ſuppoſed to be erected only in remembrance of their ſufferings, may be 

| as probably thought Scottiſh or Pictiſn. However, the runic characters and true Daniſh inſcrip- 

tions, which have lately been diſcovered on ſome of theſe Obeliſks, will not ſuffer us to doubt 
any longer of their original; and next to theſe, 1f not older than ſome of them, we may 
reckon the Saxon records; if any ſuch be yet in the publick, or private libraries of Scotland. 

Mr. James Cuningham's learned (6) Eſſay upon the Inſcription of Macduff's Croſs in Fyfe, 

-brings the Macaronic rhimes on that venerable piece of antiquity from a Saxon fountain; and 

reduces them into an intelligible and princely charter, wherein King Malcolm Canmoir grants 

large privileges to the loyal earl of that county. | 5 | 

Thus far we only grope in the dark; nor ſhall we have any true light *till we come towards Counter- 
the latter end of the eleventh century. Sir George Mackenzie acquainted the world (pretty (7) feit Hiſto- 
ſolemnly) that he had newly met with an hiſtorical writer, called Carbri Lefachair, in an old ans. 
manuſcript brought from Icolmkil; upon which Dr. Stillingfleet (8) obſerved that there was an 
Iriſh king of that name about the year 284, and that it was probable he might be turned into 

an author by miſtake. Mr. Lhwyd tells me that (in his laſt. year's travels in Ireland) he met 

with one Beatoun, a poor ſojourning clergyman, who had picked up ſeveral fragments of old 

Iriſh manuſcripts in the Highlands and Weſtern Iſles of Scotland; amongſt which he had three 

large leaves of the works of Carbri Lefachair MCormac M*Arteonthaor, who was a hea- 

then, and lived about the year 200. Mr, Lhwyd's own {kill in the language could not enable 

him to make any thing of them; nor was he enlightened by any aſſiſtance he could pet, though he 

deſired (and had) the beſt helps the kingdom of Ireland could afford him. I am well aſſured that 

Sir George had his tidings from the ſame hand; and I dare ſay, whenever theſe few pages meet 

with a ſufficient interpreter, they will make juſt ſuch diſcoveries in hiſtory as we have already 

had from the Pictiſn manuſcript in Greſham College, Such another Scotch hiſtorian is Faſ- 
tidius; of whom Trithemius ſays, that he was (9) Epiſcopus Britannorum, about the year of 

our Lord 420, and that he wrote two books, De Doctrinà Chriſtiana, and de Viduitate ſervanda. 

Out of theſe Bale and Pits have made four; and Dempſter took the liberty of adding a fifth, 

which he was alſo pleaſed to entitle (10) Chronicon Scotiæ. The like plain ſtory (11) J. Pits 

tells us of Merlinus Caledontus; wizo (he ſays) was born on the borders of Scotland, a great 

favourite of King Arthur, and died in North Wales about the year 570. He wrote one book 

about the ancient revolutions in that kingdom; which bears the title De Fortunis Albaniorum, 

and begins thus; Regnum Scotorum fuit inter cetera, As punctual as he is in this account, 

he does not let us Know (as uſual) where this ſame book is to. be had. The learned Maſter 

Thomas (12) Craig (as his tranſlator makes him expreſs himſelf) ſays that he had authors, who 

wrote about 812, and mention that, when the Danes invaded Ireland, determined to ſettle there, 

they were overcome ia battle by the Scots. I am loth to queſtion any matter of fact which is 


) Hef. Boeth. Hiſt, Scot. hb. 2. Fol. 20. a. (4) Ibid. lib. 12. Fol. 243. b. (5) Ibid. Fol. 249. a. 
16) 4to. Edinb. 1678. (7) In an Advertiſement to his Defence of the Royal Line. (8) Praf. to Orig. Brit. 
P. 44. (9) De Script. Keel. fol. m. 26. a, (10) Hitt, Eccleſ, lib. 6. Num. 530. (11) Relat. Hiſt. de 
'rebus Ang. p. 101. (12) De Homin. cap. 9. p. 79. 1 
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ſo peremptorily aſſerted by ſo great a man, and in which he could not eaſily be miſtaken ; but T 
keartily wiſh he had been pleaſed to explain himſelf a little more fully, We are told of one 
(13) Alvared, a Scotch hiſtorian; who dedicated his book to King Malcolm the Third, about 
the year 1057, This writer is (14) expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from Baldredus, or Ethelredus, 
who ſeems alſo to be underſtood as a different author from Rievallenſis; and yet J am afraid. 
they will all three make no more than one hiſtorian; who was contemporary indeed with Mal- 
colm the Fourth, but lived an hundred years after the third king of that name. 

Marianus Scotus ought to be eſpecially remembered here amongſt his countrymen ; though, 
for as good reaſons, we have alſo given him a place amongſt our Engliſh hiſtorians, From 
his own hiſtory it appears that he was born in the year 1028; that he became a Monk 1n 1059, 
and. ſettled at Mentz in 1069. His chronicle concludes with the year 1082, and he died in 
1088, Brian Twyne (15) ſays, the beſt manuſcript copy of it is in the publick library at. 
Oxford; and complains that it was publiſhed very imperfectly, (16) Impreſſum, (lays he) editum. 
quis diceret? Qui multo plura occultat quam edit, J. Pits (17) ſays, that Marianus was taken to 
talk by a learned chronologer of Merton College in Oxford; where the book which he wrote 
againſt this hiſtorian (bearing ſome ſuch title as Calculatio de Univerſali tempore) was to be 
ſeen. Poſſibly it may be the ſame with Robert of Hereford's book, De Annis Domini; which 
was only a few collections out of Marianus's Chronicle, and is truly obſerved (by the ſame Pits) 
to be in Cope's library; though he blunderingly entitles it Excerpta de Chronica Mariæ in 
Scotia. | 

David Scotus was a (18) comrade at leaſt of Marianus. He was ſome time a ſchoobmaſter 
at Wurtzburgh; whence he was called to court by the Emperor Henry the Fifth, whoſe life he 
wrote in three books. Trithemius, indeed, makes another perſon of both his names, author of 
the book De Regno Scotiæ; who, he ſays, was a prieſt, &c. But ſince he brings them both 
within the reign of the aforeſaid emperor, and repreſents both as writers of his life, it is probable: 
they are the ſame man. Aventinus, in. the ſixth book of his annals, acknowledges himſelf 
obliged to this David; which might be on the account of his Scotch hiſtory, though it be now 


ſuppoſed to be (19) loſt. 


VYere- 


mundus. 


Contemporary with the two former, is Hector Boethius's famous guide, Veremundus; whom 
he affirms to have been a Spaniard born, and Archdeacon of St. Andrew's in the year 1076; 
that he dedicated his hiſtory to Malcolm Canmoir, is aſſerted by others; and that, in his ſaid. 
epiſtle, he appealed to the Druids and Monks, and to their monuments of. antiquity in the Iſles 
of Man and Icolmkil. From this latter place Hector (20) profeſſes that this hiſtory was ſent. 
to him from the Earl of Argyle and his brother, in the year 1525; and I wiſh he had likewiſe 
acquainted us how it was diſpoſed of afterwards. He is very particular 1n the account he gives 
of the performance, ſaying that it was (21) Rudi guadam vetuſtate conſcripta Hiſtoria, d Scotorum 
Gentis Origine uſq,, Malcolmum Canmor Regem, abunde omnia complectens. He affirms, that this 
author is much more correct in his chronological (22) calculations than Geoffrey of Monmouth; 
as well as in the narration of many matters of fact, wherein he diſagrees. with that: fabulous 
writer; and that he is a (1) punctual. obſerver of what he found. in Cæſar's Commentaries,, 
Suetonius, and Tacitus. Notwithſtanding all this exactneſs, (2) Dr. Stillingfleet (in his noted 
controverſy with Sir George Mackenzie) was pleaſed to queſtion, as the Biſhop of (3) St. Aſaph. 
had done before him, whether there was ever any. ſuch. man. The only reaſon offered for this 
doubt, is, becauſe the advocate had not then cleared the point; but (before he attempted it) it 
appears to me that the biſhop himſelf was ſatisfied in that matter, ſince (in the (4) body of his: 
book) he allows that he lived under Malcolm the Third, in times of very groſs ignorance. 
But, ſuppoſing (as indeed it is now more than probable) that there was ſuch a man, how ſhall 


(13) Sir G. M. Def. of Royal Line, p. 35. (14) Ibid. p. 36. (15) De Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 67. Vid. 
tamen Catal, MS, Oxon, Tom. 1. Par. 2. Num. 1624. (16) Twyne, ubt ſupra p. 191. (17) Vid. Voſſ. de 
Hiſt, Lat. lib. 2, cap. 47. (18) Ibid. cap. 48. (19) Spotſw. lib. 2. p. 35: (20) In Epiſt. Ded. (21) Hitt. 
lib. 6. fol. 114. b. (22) Eib, 8. Fol. 128. a. It. lib. 10. fol. 191. a. (1) Lib. 2. fol. 34. a. (2) Pref. to 
Orig Brit, p. XLIX, &c. (3)'Pref.. to Hiſtor.. Acc. p. XLI. (4) Hiſtor, Acc. p. 251, : 


We 
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we be aſſured that he wrote the hiſtory of Scotland? This is what Dr. Stillingfleet is mainly PART 
puzzled with; and a difficulty which he thinks is not to be overcome. His reaſons are; i : 
1. About Hector's time, it was a common thing to counterfeit ancient authors; and he ſees no 
reaſon why Veremundus may not be reckoned with thoſe impoſtors, who borrowed the greater 
names of Beroſus, Philo, Coto, &c. If this were the caſe, I ſhould think Hector would have 
fathered his brat upon Columba, Ninius, or Kentigern, ſooner than on an obſcure Spaniard 
whoſe name was hardly ever heard of, and whoſe authority could not be ſo conſiderable. 
2. Dempſter reckons a great many writers of Scotch hiſtory, who are allowed to be counterfeits; 
and why may not Veremundus be one of theſe? And why (ſays the advocate's friends) may he 
Voor be one of thoſe that are genuine? 3. Fordon never quotes him; and yet he is pretty accu- 
rate in citing his authorities. This may poſſibly be a miſtake. Among the writers appealed to 
by that hiſtorian, we find frequent mention made of one (5) Groſſum Caput; whom the Doctor 
acknowledges, (ſeeing he cannot be Groſteſt, the famous Biſhop of Lincoln) he cannot tell what 
| to make of. But ſince (6) Buchanan ſays it was the faſhion of the Scots to give ſurnames to 
5 their kings, from ſome remarkable part of their bodies, (as the French had their Craſh, Calvi, 
1 &c.) And that the Canmoir ſignifies great head, I know not but Fordon may quote the hiſtory 
which was inſcribed to Malcolm by this name; . eſpecially, if it ſhall be obſerved that he relates 
ſome paſſages, upon this very authority of Groſſum Caput, which Hector afterwards gives upon 
the credit of his Veremundus. 4. Elphinſton never names Veremundus, though Boethius ſays, | 
it was he who gave the firſt intimation of him, and followed him in his hiſtory; but on the 
contrary, gives the ſtory of the firſt kings in the ſame imperfect manner that Fordon had done 
before him, and not ſo fully as Hector pretends to have had them from Veremundus. The 
Doctor (7) owns that his copy of Elphinſton's hiſtory was imperfect, reaching no farther than 
the thirteenth century; and, if Hector was more complete, it is not impoſſible but ſome 
reſpects might be paid to the good old Archdeacon, which were wanting in the Doctor's 
tranſcript. If his being mentioned by Bale, Geſner, Holinſhed, &c. . (8) deſerve no conſide- 
ration, ſurely his being omitted by Voſſius will not deſerve very much; ſince it will hardly. 
be ſaid that none of the true Latin hiſtorians have eſcaped the notice of that learned perſon. 
I can readily agree, that no great ſtreſs is. to be laid upon (9) Sir R. Baker's regiſtering 
of this author in the catalogue prefixed to his hiſtory; but then, I would alſo deſire that 
his being over-looked by Boſton of Bury, and J. Leland, may fignify as little, They that 
ſay, our Edward. the Firſt carried the records. and vouchers of hiſtory out of the kingdom- 
of Scotland, tell us likewiſe that he deſtroyed them; ſo that it is no ſuch likely matter, as 
the Doctor would make it, that one of theſe two muſt neceſſarily have met with all the 
plunder and booty which he brought from their libraries. What opinion the learned and 
honeſt Gordon of Stralogh had of this matter, appears from his critical letter to David Bu- 
chanan (10) (dated 8vo, Kalend. Aug. A. D. 1649,), on the ſubject of the Scotch. hiſto- 
rians: Teſtes producit (ſays. he, ſpeaking of H. Boethius) Veremundum & Cornelium Hiber- 
nicum; quorum ille vixit circa annum ſalutis, 1090; alter poſterior. Nemo vivit qui illum viderit; 
de hoc nunquid ſuperſit dubito. Nulld certe veſtigatione eum mihi reperiri potuiſſe fateor. Audivi 
adoleſcens Abredoniæ, ubi Boethius academiæ præfuit & fato functus eſt, illum exemplaria eorum au- 
thorum manuſcripta deleviſſe, ad conciliandam hiſtoriæ ſue gratiam; ut noſtræ antiquitates ſoliim inde 
baurirentur. Miſellus homo ! Quantum acceſſerit gratiæ in dubio eſt, If we might believe David 
Chambre, there were copies of Veremund long after H. Boethius's death; for he quotes his 
(11) epiſtle dedicatory with as much formality as if it were lying before him, and appeals (12); 
gravely to his ſecond book for the league betwixt Charles the Great and King Achaius. 
Were we ſure that Turgot wrote any thing of the General Hiſtory of Scotland, he ought to 
begin the twelfth century; having been (1) conſecrated Biſhop of St. Andrew's in the year 1109. 


Turgot, 


(s) J. Fordon, lib. 1. cap. 17, 20, &c. (6) Hiſt. Scot. Eib. 7. in R. 86. (7) Præf. to Orig. Brit, p. LII.. 
(8) lbid. p. LIV. (9g) Orig. Brit. p. CCLXII. (10) MS. Autogr. p. V. Eruditiſſ. D. Alex. Seton de Pitmedden 
Bar. (171) Hiſt, Abbreg. f. 228. b. &c. (12) Ibid, p. 26. (1) MS. Scoto-Chron, in præfat. ad Orig. LVI. | 
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Both Bale and Pits (and, after them Voſſius) affirm, that he wrote De Regibus Scotorum : but 
all their evidence centers at laſt in (2) H. Boethius. This very book Dempſter will have to be 
the ſame with the Annales ſui Temporis z and perhaps that is all (3) one with his lives of King 
Malcolm and S. Margaret, of which we ſhall ſay more in another-place. There are others, ſup- 


poſed to live about the ſame time, of whoſe hiſtorical labours we have as uncertain and lame ac- 


Chront- 
cle of 
| Holy- 
Rood, 


Chroni- 
cle of 
Mailros. 


ad Hit. Seot. . te 


counts: as, 1. John Swinton, one of the principal authors from whom (4) Chambers of Ormond 

retends to have had-his information; and he places him betwixt Turgot and Campbel. I know 
no body beſides that quotes him; and I violently ſuſpect that this gentleman hammered him out 
of Andrew Winton, whom we ſhall meet with elſewhere. 2. Cornelius Hibernicus, whom Demp- 
ſter makes an Highlander; (5) Quod genus hominum & olim & etiamnum hodie Hiberni vel H.berni« 
enſes vocari ſoliti, ſcripfit Hiſtoriæ Scotice librum unum. Non vidi opus, ſed imitari eum Boethius 


non uno loco ſe fatetur. PFloruit anno MCLXV. He is indeed one of Hector's chief vouchers for 


the times (eſpecially) preceding chriſtianity, and during the reigns of their moſt primitive kings; 
(6) not but that he had plenty of authorities for that part of his ſtory, but he thought this writer 
(with Veremund and Campbell) the molt credible in their way. 3. John, Abbot of Hexham, is 
reported to have compoſed a piece of Scotch hiſtory ; which my (7) author calls Deſcriptio Belli 
Scotici, and ſays it begins, Fodem Anno quo mortuus et. There is a part of this hiſtorian's (8) conti- 
nuation of S. Dunelmenſis, giving an account of the Bellum Standard! betwixt our King Steven 
and David the Firſt of Scotland, which begins 1n words ſomewhat like theſe; and there, I preſume, 
the reader may have all that is left of this hiſtory. 


KH ky 


Of a better value and conſideration is the Chronicon S. Crucis Edinburgenſis, publiſhed by Mr. 


Wharton in the firſt volume of his Anglia Sacra where (in his Preface) he gives this account of it 
Chronicon breve, quod, ad calcem hiſtoria Hugonis Floriacenſis manu perantiqus, ſcriptum, inveni in 
biblicthecs Lambethand. Prima ejus pars (ſc. ad annum 734.) ex Bede hiſtoria & epitome verbatim 
deſumpta eft, additis duntaxat annorum numeris, qui apud Bedam plerumg ; deſiderantur. Pars poſterior 
ab anno 1065 ad 1163, de rebus Scotorum preſertim agit; ut Scotum quendam authorem habuiſſe me- 
rito quis ſuſpicetur. Eundem canobii S. Crucis Edinburgenſis monachum fuiſſe indigitant que de iſto 
canobio ejuſq ; præpoſitis uberiùs narrantur. Afterwards when he comes to the publiſhing of ſo much 
of this hiſtory as he thought fit to give us, he ſets down this prefatory note (9), Author ab ingreſ- 
ſu Julii Cæſaris in Britanniam exordium ducens, juſtam Bedæ epitomen uſq; ad annum DCCKXXIV 
contexuit, appoſitis plerumq; rerum geſtarum temporibus, aux apud Bedam deſiderantur. Quæ Auguſ- 
tini adventum pracedunt, & minus ad rem noſtram faciunt, & Bede nihil adjiciunt, illa itaq ; miſſa 
feci. The publiſher's expreſſing himſelf in this manner, would tempt one to hope for ſome con- 
ſiderable light in the Scotch affairs, from that part of the Chronicle which he has left unpubliſhed : 
whereas, in truth, there is not a ſyllable of any conſequence (more than he has given us) in the 


manuſcript itſelf. It breaks off in the year 1163, imperfectly, as he repreſents it by his three ſtars; 
and therefore could not afford much of the ſtory of that monaſtery, which was only founded in 
1123, He that looks for it, in the Lambeth library, will find-it at the end of Ivo Carnotenſis's 


Excerpta de Geſtis Aſſyriorum, &c. and not (as Mr, W. reports it) of Hugo Floriacenſis. 
The Chronicle of Mailros has been placed, and accounted for, in the (10) Engliſh Library ; 
and it ought alſo to have a room in this: ſince it appears that the natives (or ſubjects at leaſt) of 
both kingdoms have had a hand in its compoſure. The firſt diſcovery that we have in it of a 
Scotch author is about the year 1056, when the affairs of Malcolm Canmoir come to be largely 
treated on: and yet (even a good while after this, A. D. 1148.) the monaſtery itſelf ſeems to 
have been in Engliſh hands, the Chronicle telling us that then —— Waltherus frater Henrici 
comitis Northimbrorum & Simonis comitis Northamptunæ fatius eft abbas de Mailros. In the year 
1157, the Abbot of Dundrainan (or ſome of his countrymen) was moſt probably the ſcribe: this 


(2) Vid. J. Pits, p. 194, 195. (3) Orig. Brit. p. 256. (4) Hiſt. Abbreg. in præfat. (5) Vid. Apparat. 
. . 2. & Vol, de Hiſt. Lat. 2. cap. 58. (6) Boeth, Hiſt. Scot Lib. 2. Fol. 20. a. 

95 J. Pits, p. 255. (8) Vid. X. Script. p. 261. (9) Vid, Angl. Sacr. Par, 1, p. 152. (10) Engl. Hiſt. Lib. 
ar. I. Ps 51. . : 3 : N Foy 
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being the account which he gives of the Scotch king's homage : Rex Malcomns Scotorum, veniens 
od Regem Anglie Henricum apud Ceſtriam, devenit homo ſuns, eo modo quo avus ſuns fuerat homo ve- 
teris Regis Henrici, Salbis omnibus Vignitatibus ſuis, which is the firſt time that any ſuch 
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Salvo is obſerved and recorded. Nor is this matter taken notice of in the Oxford edition, but 


only in the manuſcript copy which they have in Scotland; of which we have this account given 


us by a great man of that kingdom: (11) „I reflect not, ſays he, on the publiſhers of the manu- 
ſcript of the Abbacy of Melros, printed at Oxford; for I honourevery thing that comes from that learned 
ſociety, in a ſpecial manner; but it is no reflection on them to ſay that we have another, much 


fuller in what makes for Scotland, though it could not be ſo exact as the other monaſteries, ſince. 
be 


it was oft-times of old under the Saxons; who would certainly leſſen what relates to us. 


declares that it is to continue where the reverend Bede left, and ſo is a proof of our nation and. 


hiſtory from that time, and the differences of that [publiſhed at Oxford] ſhall be printed. I 


have ſeen ſeveral of theſe MS. copies in Scotland; and (by the favour of my worthy friend Mr. 
Robert Wudrou) am now in poſſeſſion of one of them. T hey all begin, as the printed book, with 
Poſtquam Veridicas Hi iftoriographus, Sc. and end with A. D. 1269. Obiit Adam de Kileontalhß 


Comes de Karryc in Adlonia, cujus uxorem Diuam nomine Comitiſſam de Karryc poſtea junior Robertus 
de Bruys accepit in ſponſam. After the work is thus concluded, there is this iublcription, ſuppoſed 
to be added by its tranſcriber: Hæc eſt vera copia antique Chronice de Metros in Scotia, inchoate 

der abbatem de Dundranan ab anno 725. Continuate per varios ad annum 1270. Autegraphum exlat 
in bibliotheca Do. Roberti Cotton militis apud Meſimonaſterium. Now, though this is ſaid to be a 
tranſcript of that in Cotton's library, yet he that compares it with the (12) extracts made thence 


by Mr. Tyrel, will find them very different: ſo that, notwithſtanding the ſubſcribed epilogue in 
all the Scotch copies I have ſeen, I am inclined to believe this to be one of the ancient chronicles- 


cited by J. Fordon (under the name of Chronica and Alia Chronica) as peculiarly belonging to 


our neighbouring kingdom. The printed book ſupplies a great many defects, even in matters 


eſpecially relating to Scotland ; and, in ſeveral others of the like kind, may be amply ſupplied 


from it. I have ſome ſhort notes on this manuſcript, compared with the print, by (a late learned 


perſon) Dr. J. Jameſon; which the * L doubt not, will think very well worth (13) com- 
municating. 

John Cambel, or Campbel, is ſaid to have lived in the days of our (1) Edward the Firſt 
and (2) Voſſius will hardly allow him to fall quite ſo low. Joannes Campuſbellus, ſays he, 
Scotus, Argadiæ comitum familia natus, temporibus claruit Alexanari Terlii, Scotorum Regis; qui 
2mperare capit anno Chriſti 1249, ac defi it regnare 1286. Sir Richard Baker is peremptory in 
it that he finiſhed his work before the reign of the ſaid Edward; bringing it no lower than 
1260, The moſt, if not all, that is known of him is learned from Boethius ; who aſſures us 
that he was an (3) author as learned as honourable, and that he had his works (with thoſe of 
Veremund, Turgot, &c.) from Icolmkil in the year 1525. He likewile (4) repreſents him as 
one that adheres to Cæſar, ard the other Roman writers, in the accounts he gives of the affairs 


of Old Britain and Caledonia; whereas, he ſays, many of their common annaliſts differ from 
theſe in what the report of the tranſactions of thoſe times. And yet, if he was the author of 


thoſe eloquent diſpatches, which are ſaid. to have paſſed betwixt Julius Cæſar and the ancient 
Scots, (for which Hector quotes him in his third book) he was certainly a man of as great 


invention as ſincerity ; for Cæſar himſelf, it is plain, knew nothing of that whole ſtory. 


It 1s much that Joh. de Fordun ſhould. be reckoned the (5) moſt ancient of the Scotch 
hiſtorians, and that there ſhould be copies of his book in moſt of their monaſteries, and yet no body 
ſhould have fo far enquired out the author's condition as certainly to tell us what he was; 
for (6) Dempſter could make no more of that matter than that ſome thought. he was a Monk. 
Voſſius (7) affirms roundly that he was ſo; and if the Biſhop of St. Aſaph did the like, it could 


(11) Sir G. Mack. Antiq. of Royal Line, pag. 96. (12) Vid. Rer. Anglic. Script, vett. Tom. 1. Oxon. 1694. p. 
595, &c, (13) See them in the Appendix, Num. III. (1) S. Aſap. Præf. to Hiſt, ig XXVI. (2) De Hiſt. Lat. 
Iib 3. part. 4. cap. 8. (3) H. Boeth. lib. 7. fol. 114. b. (4) Id. lib. 2. fol. 34. a. & lib. 3 fol. 40. a. (5) Sir. G. 
M. Jus Regium, p. 28. (6) Hiſt, Eceleſ. lib. 6. (7) De Hiſt. Lat, lib, 2, cap. 56. 


not 


J. Camp- 
bel. ij 


J. de 


Fordun. 
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prefixed to his hiſtory, 
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PART not ſurely deſerve fo ſevere a reflection as to ſay it was done (7) merely for his own conveniency, 
to ſhew him intereſted for the independency of Monks and Culdees from the Biſhops. I think it 


may be confeſſed that the learned Prelate had not ſeen Fordun's hiſtory, when he publiſhed his 
hiſtorical account, looking upon it as a book no more worth the conſulting than (8) printing; 
for all that he quotes from it appears to have been had, at ſecond hand, from Archdeacon 
Uſher and Mr. Selden. But we have ſince learned that this hiſtory was much enlarged by one 
who wrote a preface to the whole; and has therein (9) aſſured us that his maſter Fordun was a 
prieſt. A late writer calls him a (10) mean prieſt; and would have it believed that, as ſuch, 


he could not have Veremund, and the other warrants that were neceſſary for the filling up 


the hiſtory of the Scotuſh kings between the two Fergus's. Camden (11) ſays he was born 


at Fordon in the county of Mirnes, famous for the reliques of S. Paladius ; whoſe (12) church 
is there to this day, corruptly called Paddy-Kirk, That he had ſome fort of relation or other 


to this place is probable enough from the account he gives of himſelf, in the following verſes 


Tucipies Opus Hoc Adonai Nomine Noſtri. 
Exceptum Scriptis Dirigat Emanuel. 

Fantes Ornate Rutlent, Dum Verbula Nectant. 
Compilatoris nomen ſuperis elemenlis . 
Conſtrue, quem lector precor ora ſcandere calum, 
Aq; Pater-Noſter offer amcre Dei. Amen. 


Where the initial letter of the words in the three firſt verſes make JOHANNES DE FOR- 
DUN. Whar Pits and others ſpeak of John de Forcham, and the Abbot of Ford in Devon- 
ſhire, is nothing to our purpoſe; ſince it is manifeſt, whatever they may dream to the contrary, 


that the author of the Scoto-Chronicon could not be ſo old. We read of one (13) John Ford- 
ham, Prior of Worceſter, in the year 1423, and another (14) of both the names, who was 


Canon of York, and coſecrated Biſhop of Durham in 1381. Either of theſe might more pro- 


bably be pitched upon for the author of this chronicle, But he, who knew his own name beſt, 
has (we ſee) ſpelt it otherwiſe, and left no room for ſuch wild conjectures, The (15) printed 


hiſtory ends with the eleventh chapter of the fifth book, this being all that Dr. Gale's manu- 


ſcript (the ſame which H. Boethius was maſter of) afforded ; and the worthy publiſher aſſures 


us that the two copies, in the Cottonian and Bennet libraries, are later and more imperfect than 


his. In ſome MS. papers of Mr. David Buchanan, which I have ſeen, there is the following 


account of this famous hiſtorian; Joannes de Fordoun ſcripfit Scotichronicon quing ; libris compre- 
henſum d primordio rerum uſq ; ad mortem S. Davidis, id e&ft, ad annum 1153. incluſive, Here, 
I gueſs, the writer of this note relied too much on his memory, making the fifth book to end in 
the beginning of Malcolm the Fourth's reign; whereas it ought to be Malcolm the Third's, and 
the year 1057, for 1153. Thus the printed book rightly ſtates the caſe. In theſe five books, 


being to fetch the original of his nation as far as Greece and Egypt, he thought it convenient to 


begin with a general deſcription and diviſion of the whole world; which being diſpatched in ſeven 


ſhort chapters of his firſt book, he begins the Scotch ſtory at Geythelos : who was ſon of a Gre- 


cian king, baniſhed by his father into Egypt, where he had the good fortune to marry Scota, the 
only daughter of that very Pharaoh who periſhed in the Red Sea. As Moſes led the Iſraelites 
eaſtward, Geythelos and his Queen carried their colonies weſtward ; and, having ſpent forty years 
in the deſerts of Africa, as he did in thoſe of Aſia, they were at laſt brought to the paradiſe of 
Spain. Here they were continually alarmed and ſlaughtered by the natives; ſo that Geythelos, 


having diſcovered a fair iſland to the northward, reſolved to tranſplant his people once more, He 


(7) Def. of Royal Line, p. 34. (8) Hiſtor. Acc. p. 134. (9) Orig. Brit. p. 249. (10) Antiq. of Royal Line far- 
ther aſſert, p. 101, 102., (11) Britann. N. E. p. 94. (12) Vid. H. Boeth. in Deſcrip. R. Scot, & RR. Spotſw. Church 


Hiſt. p. 7. (13) Monaſt. Anglic. Tom. 1. p. 158. (14) Angl. Sacr. Vol. 1. p. 774. (15) Fol. inter Script. XV. 
a. D. Tho. Gale Edit. Oxon. 1691. 
lived 
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kved not to accompany them; but his ſon Hyber carried them thither, and called the land Scotia P ART 
in compliment to his mother, though ſome would needs have it named (after himſelf) Hybernia. 15 
For this prime piece of their ſtory, he quotes ſome old legends of the ſaints of that kingdom; ; 
which look indeed like very proper authorities. Afterwards, he follows Bede, Iſidore, Malmeſ- 

bury, Jeoffrey of Monmouth, &c. in the deſcription he gives of Britain and Albany, in his ſecond 

book: wherein it is obſervable that (contrary to Buchanan's opinion) he allows the Picts-Wall, 

as we call it, to have been built by Severus. He begins the third with the reign of F ergus the 

fecond ; and thence continues the ſucceſſion with better confidence than he has done in the fore- 

going reigns, wherein he is vaſtly outdone by Boethius and later hiſtorians. There are ſeveral | 
manuſcript copies of this hiſtory, wherein it is continued to a great length; but the enlargements 9 
N are made by ſeveral hands. There is a noble copy (in vellum) in the College: library at Edinburgh; | 
3 Which was given (as is noted in the beginning of the book) by Mr, Colvill, late principal of the | Df 9 
TT college. In the end of it there are a few monkiſh verſes in commendation of the work; whereof | 


theſe are two: | 
Quing; libros Fordon, undecim auctor arabat. | 
3 | Sic tibi clareſcit, ſunt ſedecim numero. I | 
; | | 5 . : , * | * ” ; 2 | 
: | The word arabat here being a little haſtily miſtaken, gave occaſion to a (1) great man to af- = 


firm, there was one Arelat who continued Fordon's hiſtory ; whereas this writer gives only the 
following account of himſelf, and his performance: Ad ſatisfaciendum importunis, generoſæ probi- 
tatis militis, Domini David Stuart de Rofſiffe petitionibus acquievi. Viz. ad conſcribendum ſequens in- 
clytum opus hiſtoricum per venerabilem oratorem Dominum Foannem Fordun preſbyterum, nuper & epre- . 
gi? inchoatum, in quing ; libris luculentur & diſtinct chronagraphatum, & non ſolum ut promiſi ad con 
ſcribendum, verùm etiam uſque ad moderna tempora continuandum; Þotiſſime cum poſs completum lib rum 
quintum ſuum multa reliquit in ſcriptis, nondum lamen uſquequaq; diſtindda. Semperque curioſus inda- 
ater opus continuare facilius poterit ad præmiſſa. Sibi igitur poſs Deum imputabitur laus operis. 
Whenit was that this copierand continuer obliged his patron and poſterity in this matter, may be pro- 
bably gathered fromaremark in the end of the eighth chapter of the firſt book; Ad præſentem diem hujus | 
ſeripture qui eft VII. dies Novembris Ann. Dom, M.CCCC. XL. Theſe cannot be the words of Fordon ; 5 
who, (as it appears by the hiſtory it ſelf) was (2) contemporary with Walter Wardelaw, Biſhop | 
of Glaſcow, and muſt have lived about the middle of the fourteenth century, They are there- 
fore to be reckoned amongſt the many interpolations of the ſcribe; which have uſually the word 
criptor to diſtinguiſh them from the original text, which is marked with aufer. A tranſcript of 
this there is in the library at Glaſcow. The copy at St. Andrews is in royal paper; and in a 
more modern (though leſs legible) hand than that at Edinburgh. It is likewiſe in ſixteen books; 
and this is the account which a (3) learned critick has left us of its continuer and copier ; Monachus 
Sconenſis chronicon preditium J. Fordoni] de novo mult luculentiùs contexuit; multis prapeſitis, inter- 
ſeckis, & additis, que apud alios ſcripta futre, vel de novo de ſuo penu, & totum opus ita compoſitum 
dividit in ſexdecem libros, & finit opus in morte Jacobi primi. Quædam auctarii vice addit de Facoba 
Secundo & Facobo Tertio. Sub hoc floruit ; id eſt, in poſtericri ſemiſſe decimi quinti poſt Chriſtum natum 
ſeculi. Qui id ſcripfit vocatus eft Magnus Maccullo, ut teftatur ipſe ſepius. * This Macculoch (as 
others call him) lived in the year 1482, as we are told by (4) Dempſter; who yet was ſo little 
acquainted with him, that he makes his hiſtory, Fordon's, and Scoto-Chronicon three ſeveral 
works. There are ſeveral other copies of this hiſtory, of ſomewhat leſs note than theſe : as, 
1. One in the hand of the right honourable the Lord Viſcount Tarbet, a judicious preſerver of 
the antiquities of his country. Were not the character of this a little too modern, 1 ſhould take 
it to be the very book that was continued by (5) Walter Bowmaker, Abbot of Icolmkil ; from 
whence this copy is ſaid to have been brought. 2, Another in the Cottonian library; which 


(1) Sir Ge». Mack. Def. of Royal Line, p. 34, 35. (2) Ita Codd. MSS. lib. 5. cap. 59. (3) D. Buchanan, in 
Notis MSS. (4) Apparat. ad Hiſt, Scot. lib. 1. cap. 2. (5) Def. of Royal Line, p. 3% 35. | 
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(by (1) Selden's account of it) reaches beyond the middle of our Edward the Third's reign, even 
as low as the year 1390. And why ſhould we not believe, that moſt of this ſupplement, 
as well as that in the king's library at (2) St. James's, may be the author's own work? even in 
the part that is already (3) publiſhed, we find a quotation out of R. Higden's Poly- Chronicon: 
ſo that Fordon himſelf muſt have lived after that hiſtorian, ſince no man doubts but the four 
Grit books were all of his own compoſure z and that is as late as we have occaſion for, to prove 
him able to write the whole. 3. A third is in Bennet college at Cambridge, as (4) Pitts long 
fince told us; and a later hand has acquainted us, that the book is (5) Semieſus & d muribus in 


multis locis corruptus . which varies not much from Voſſius's deſcription of it. (6) Liber d muribus 


mire arroſus, magnaq; ex parte abſumptus. All theſe affirm that this copy begins with Debitor ſum 
fateor; which, as we ſhall fee preſently, is only the beginning of the prefater's diſcourſe, 4. The 
late (7) Oxford catalogue of manuſcripts ſends us to my Lord Longueville's library for a fourth 
but he that goes on the errand, will only find a few ſhort collections taken out of this chronicle 
by Mr. Bale, for his own private uſe. h | 

It were endleſs to compute into how many ſeveral chronicles this of Fordon's has been multi- 
plied: for, being in every monaſtery of the kingdom under the anonymous title of Scoto-Chro- 
nicor, it commonly borrowed a ſurname from the place to which it belonged. This practice 
raiſed the fame of the Black Book of Scone, which (8) is reported to have been amongſt Preſi- 
dent Spotſwood's, given by Lewis Cant to Major General Lamberr, and by him to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; nay, to have been ranſomed from Rome (with a conſiderable ſum) by King Charles the 
Firſt, All this ſtory is juſtly ſuppoſed, by (9) Dr. Stillingfleet, to be a miſtake ; occaſioned by 
a copy of Fordon's hiſtory being brought out of Scotland. We have already ſeen that a monk 


of Scone was one of the chief continuers of Fordon; and I have had the peruſal of an abſtract 


FE Paſle 4 
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which Sir James Balfour made of this black book, and he profeſſes that all thoſe notes were 
taken ex libro manuſcripto Magni Mackulloche: which ſufficiently ſhews that he knew it to be 
all one with the Scoto-Chronicon. ” | — 

The like to this will be the caſe, of the Black Book of Paiſley Sir George Mackenzie (10) 
ſays Archbiſhop Spotſwood had it in his poſſeſſion, when he compiled his Church-Hiſtory; and 
it was brought to him (as Sir John Cunningham aſſured Sir Robert Sibbald) from Halyrud-Houſe 
by the Lord Whitkirk. This, as well as that of Scone, was firſt appealed to by Leſley; and 
Sir George believes that it was alſo peruſed by Buchanan. He ſays there is an abſtract of it in 
the hand of Sir Robert Sibbald, taken per venerabilem virum Joannem Gibſon Canonicam Glaſpuenſem 


e Reforem de Renfrew, anno 1501; and that it agrees in every thing with their other hiſtories. 


Dr. Stillingfleet (11) ſmiles at the learned advocate for ſolemnly affirming that he ſaw ſuch an 
abridgment ; when Sir Robert himſclf had, ſome time (12) before acquainted all the world that 
it was in his poſſeſſion, He obſerves farther, that the very foundation of the Monaſtery of Pai- 


ſley (which was laid either in the year 1168, or 69,) happened ſo late, that no great matter can 


thence be expected as to remote antiquities; yet, for the ſatisſaction of the world, he wiſhes that 
the book. itſelf were printed, ſince (13) Dempſter ſays it was in the hands of the Earl of Dum 
fermlin. To put this controverſy in a fair way of being ended, give me leave to ſay that J have 
alſo ſeen Sir Robert Sibbald's abridgment, which contains ſixteen books, and ends with the death 


of King James the Firſt, at the ſame period with the moſt frequent copies of Fordon. In the con- 


cluſion of it there is this note: Quarto Marcii hujus libri finis extitit Anno M Ve. primo, per me 


Fohannem Gibſon juniorem, Sc. Hujus opuſculi poſſeſſor venerabilis & circumſpectis vir magiſter Jo- 
hannes Gibſon Canonicus Glaſcuenſis & Rector de Renfrew. Qui liber extrattus eſt de magno & Nigro 
Libro Paſleti. And the beginning of the book informs us that this ſame Niger Liber is otherwiſe called 


Liber Scoti-Chronicon. This looks pretty clear: but, to go a little farther, David Buchanan 


(1) Præfat. ad Decem Script. p. 19. (2) Vid. Præfat. D. Gale, P. 15. (3) Lib. 4. cap. 36. (4) J. Pitts, p. 277. 


(5) Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. par. 3. Num. 133. (6) De Hiſt, Lat. lib. 2. cap. 56. (7) Tom. 2. par. 1. Num, 


7 | 9 | | | 
10 Orig. Brit. XXX. and XLVIII. (12) Nunt. Scoto-Brit. p. 10. (13) Hiſt, Scot. lib. 15. 


5201. (8) Def. of Royal Line, p. 32. (9) Orig. Brit. p. 268. (10) Def. of Royal Line, p. 32, 33. (31) Prats 


anforms 


+ 
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informs me that (1) monachi Paſietenſis liber aſſervatur in bibliothecd regid in palatio S. Crucis ad 
Edinburgum nondum impreſſus. Scripftt hic author circa annum 1451. ; and elſewhere, Scoti-chronicoy 
in compendium redegit Henricus Sinclar vel d Sando Claro, & opus abſolvit anno 1501, ſub Jacobo 
Quarto. Dividit autem compendium ſuum in ſedecim libros, & finit in morte Jacobi primi, ut Liber 
Sconenſis dividitur: interim auctor compendi aid id ſe extraxiſſe ex Magno & Nigro Libro Paſleti. Here 
may be ſome little flip in David's memory: but upon the whole, this muſt be the ſame epitome 
which is now in Sir Robert's hand. To put the matter quite out of difpute, that very Scoti- chro- 
nicon which was ſo kept at Halyrood-Houſe, and belonged to the king, is now in the hand of 
the Earl of Murray; and was (2) lately compared, by Sir John Murray of Drumkairn, and Sir 
Robert Sibbald, with that in the college at Edinburgh above-mentioned. The writing of the 
earl's is more modern: but they agree exactly in the firſt five books. In the end of theſe, the 
earl's has this note: Prædictos quing ; libros dominus Johannes Fordon preſbyter compilavit, reſiduum 
verò quod ſequitur continuavit Dominus Patricius Ruſſal monachus vallis virtutis ordinis Carthuſienſis, 
S ad finem perduxit ; adais tamen interim & inſertis nonnullis ab incerto authore, prout in prioribus 
quing ; libris: and it has allo Baſton's verſes on the battle of Bannockburn, which the other wants. 
The preface mentioning the obligations of the contini 
Debitor ſum fateor, 8c) is the ſame in both. 

Of the ſame kind is the (3) Liber Carthuſianorum de Perth; which is written, in a late hand 
on royal paper. In the beginning of it we have Scoti-chronicon volumen, quod ad primos quing ; 
libros venerabilis vir D. Job. Fordon preſvyter dudum inchoans diſerto ſtylo compilavit; reſiduum verd 
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S. Columbe, uſq ; in finem laudabiliter compilavit. This Walter died in the year 1449. It is indeed 
a copy of Fordon, almoſt exactly agreeing with thoſe in other libraries: for though the writer 
begins with his Prologus in Librum Scoti-chronicon abbreviatum, and (in that prologue) pretends 
that the prolixity of the Chronicon had put him upon the work, yet he omits. little or nothin 


ſian Monaſtery at Perth, Sir James Balfour gueſſes from its concluding with James the Firſt's 
epitaph ; obſerving that he was fundator hujus domus. Such another is the Liber Beatz Mariz 
de Cupro; which was given by the Lady Kettleſton to her brother Mr. Andrew Hay, who had 
it taken from him by the Rabble in 1688. It has ſince been recovered; and is now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of (his ſon) Mr. Richard Hay, a canon regular beyond the ſeas. The like to theſe was 
the famous Book of Pluſcardin: of which Dr, (4) Stillingfleet obſerved that it was © very ſtrange 
that Buchanan only ſhould ſee it: becauſe books do not uſually grow famous by one man's ſeein 
them.” Nor will this need to do it. It is the fame which David Hume (or his publiſher) calls 
the Book of (5) Puſtardan; and whoſe authority he quotes for the Duke of Clarence's being ſlain 
(in the year 1421,) by Alexander Mackellane, contrary to all the ee accounts. 
The only Scotch hiſtorian of the fifteenth century, that I know of, was W. Elphinſton, Biſhop 
of Aberdeen; (6) who ſpent © all the time he could ſpare from the publick ſervice, in writing the 
| hiſtory of his nation, and gathered in one volume all the antiquities that could be found thereof.” 
This character is ungratefully leſſened by Boethius; who (after a long (7) commendation of his 


labours; qui Specimen antiquitatum Scoticarum primus nobis oſtendit. Voſſius, upon Hector's credit 
(9) ſays his chief authors are Veremund and Campbel: but (10) Dr. Stillingfleet, (who had 
eight books of his hiſtory) has more rightly informed us, that he is almoſt an exact copier of 
Fordon, in his three firſt books ; that he knew nothing of thoſe ſupplies which Boethius afterwards 
furniſhed us with ; but that, wherever the fore-mentioned author fails him, he is at a full ſtop, 
and refers his readers (who deſire a more ample information) ad Antiquos Hiberniz Libros. He 
takes no notice of any library or records in the iſle of Jona; having nothing to add to what others 


ad Orig. Brit. XL VIII. (5) Hiſt. Duglaſs. par. 1. p. 127. (6) RR. Spotſwood's Church Hiſt. lib, 2. p. 60. (7) Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 11. Fol. 240. a. (8) Vid Lell. lib. 9. p. 355, &. (9) De Hiſt, Lat. lib, 3. cap. 9. (10) Præfat. ad 
Orig. Brit. p. 52, 53. | en 
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(1) In Notis MSS. ſupra citat. (2) Apr. 6. 1699. (3) 4to. inter MSS. Balfour. in Bibl. Ice. Edinburg. (4) Præfat. 
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in undecim libros late protenſum, reverendus in Chriſto Pater Dominus Walterus Bowmaker, olim Abbas © 


more than a few verſes and fabulous parts of the book. That it did truly belong to the Carthu- 


W. El- 
phiuſton. 


piety, loyalty, &c. wherein (8) others agree with him) gives this ſlender account of his hiſtorical 
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PART had ſaid of it, ſave only that there was a Sanctuary for Tranſgreſſors. The beſt, if not only 


entire, copy of this hiſtory -is among (1) Sir Tho. Fairfax's manuſcripts in the Bodleian library. 
I wiſh we knew where to meet with Gawen Duglaſs's hiſtorical treatiſes de Rebus Scoticis 
which (2) Voſſius, relying on Bale's evidence, affirms that he wrote. This (3) virtuous and 
learned perſon was brother to the Earl of Angus, and Biſhop of Dunkeld in King James the 
Fitth's time, and died at London (on his way to Rome) in the year 1322. How well quali- 
fied he was for an undertaking of this nature, we may well gueſs by his admirable (4) tranſlation 


of Virgil's Æneids; which in eighteen months time he turned into moſt elegant Scotch verſe, 


thereby wonderfully improving the language of his country and age. (5) One that was a good 
Judge of the work aſſures us, that it is done in ſuch a maſculine ſtrain of true poetry, that it may 
juſtly vie with the original ; every line whereof is ſingly rendered, and every word moſt appo- 
ſitely and fully. I preſume it may not be ungrateful to the reader to let him know that this ver- 
Non is amongſt thoſe (6) printed books whereon the late learned Fr. Junius Fr. F. has left his 
moſt excellent marginal notes; and that we have alſo a diſtinct (7) volume in quarto of the ſame 
perſon's work, which he calls © Index Alphabeticus Vecborum Obſoletorum, quæ occurrunt in 
Verſione Virgil Eneadum per Gawenum Dowglas, cum relatione ad Paginas:“ fo that the 
poem may now be reprinted, with great advantage. Dr. Gale, the worthy Dean of York, has 
allo (8) a good manuſcript copy of it. | | 

Andrew Winton's original chronicle as he calls it, is in the (9) Lawyers library at Edinburgh; 


# 


and is a collection of ſeveral hiſtorical matters out of Latin authors, tranſlated into the Scotch 


language, at the deſire of © ane honourable gentleman, David Weems.“ The author was Canon 
Regular of St. Andrews; and Prior of the little Iſland in Lochlevin. He begins at the creation, 
and continues to write an univerſal hiſtory as far as the fifth of his nine books; from whence he 
keeps pretty cloſe to the affairs of Scotland, till he concludes with the impriſonment-of King James 
the Firſt in England. Many of the great battles, on the borders of both kingdoms, and other 
occurences of greateſt note, are here treated on in a much fuller manner than in any printed hiſ- 
tory ; and he mult be allowed to have been a perſon of ſingular induſtry, though, in ſome parti- 
culars, he appears to have been a little too credulous. To this is annexed an anonymous ſcheme 
of the Scottiſh hiſtory, under the title of Brevis Chronica, which brings it down to the reign of 
Robert the Second; but no account is given of the quality or time of its author. Buchanan 
quotes Winton by the name of Vintonius. | | | 
John Major's Hiſtory (De Geſtis Scotorum, in fix books) was firſt publiſhed by (10) Badivs 
Aſcenſius; the ſame perſon who, about five years after, printed that of H. Boethius. This author 


was a notable ſcholaſtick divine, as many pieces, which he has left on that ſubject, ſufficiently 
teſtify ; but was no admirer of the pretendedly prime antiquities of his country. The Figmenc 


(as he (11) calls it) of Gathelus's coming out of Greece, he believes was purpoſely contrived to 
outbrave the Engliſh, who were beginning to brag of their deſcent from Troy; and abſurdum neſ- 


cio quid, is the character he beſtows on the ſtory of Simon Brecht, and his Spaniards. The ſum 


of what is true true in that long romance, he ſuppoſes to be only this, that the Iriſh came out of 
Spain, and the Scots out of Ireland; looking on the reſt as vain tattle, though ſometimes he un- 


warily falls into Fordon's track. He begins his ſecond book with Fergus the ſon of Erc, having 


- 


not ſo much as named above three or four of the foregoing monarchs ; although he acknowledges 
that there were fifteen kings betwixt him and Fergus the Firſt. This number falls ſo very tar 
ſhort of what later hiſtorians have aſſigned, that the number fifteen might ſeem an error of the 
preſs inſtead of of forty five; but the word Quindecim, at length, removes all ſurmiſes of that kind, 
He mixes the chronicles of England and Scotland all along; and ſeems to have taken the greateſt 
parc of what concerns the affairs of his own nation upon the credit of our writers. Bede, Caxton 
and Froiſſard, are his chief authors; the firſt and laſt whereof he always cites with reſpect . but he 


(1) Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. par. 1. Namb. 3888. (2) De Hitt. Lat. lib. 3. cap. 13. (3) Spotſwood, lib. 2. 


p. 101. (4) 4to. Lond. 1553. (5) J. Lefl. Hiſt. Scot. lib. 9. p. 378, 379. (6) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon, Tom. 1. 


ar. 1. Numb. 5 166. (7) Ibid. Num. 5225. (8) Ibid. par. 2. Num. 6031. (9) 4to, inter MSS. Balfour. (10) 4to. 
Paris 1521. (11) Lib. 1. fol. 17. a. | : 
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13 moſtly indebted to Caxten, though he takes frequent occaſion to quarrel with him, eſpecially 
upon his aſſerting the dependency of the crown of Scotland upon that of England. He plainly 
and honeſtly (1) condemns the profuſeneſs of King David the Firſt, in erecting ſo many monaſ- 
teries, and endowing theni out of the revenues of the crown; and thinks a law reſtraining ſach 
exorbitancy in their monarchs for the future, would be to very great purpoſe. He (2) like viſe 
inveighs againſt the nobility for matching the heireſs of the kingdom into Norway; and thereby 


baulking the happy opportunity they might have had of uniting themſelves into one nation with 


the Engliſh. He (3) gives us the Highlanders genealogy of Alexander the Third, in fifry-one 


deſcents, from Fergus the Firſt, telling us that he continued it allo, at a ſecond heat to Hiber 


the ſon of Gathelus. In the (4) caſe of Baliol and Bruce, he maintains the power of the people; 
and gives great allowances afterwards to the parliament, in the diſpoſal of the crown, &c. He 
concludes his work with the marriage of King James the Third, in the year 1495. The account 
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that he gives of himſelf is, that (5) he was born in the pariſh of North-Berwick, within eight | 


miles of Duns; that (6) he was ſometime a member of Chrilt's college in Cambridge, and af- 
terwards of that of Montacute in Paris. In this poſt he ſeems to have written his hiſtory ; which 


as he (7) acknowledges, was penned in the year 1518, the ſeventh of King James the Fifth's 


age. Afterwards, he (8) commenced doctor amongſt the Sorboniſts ; and at laſt ſettled himſelf 
in S. Salvator's college in S. Andrews, where he (9) profeſſed divinity with great applauſe, and 
(amongſt other ſcholars) had the education (10) of Mr. John Knox. Bale fays, he wrote Stylo 
Sorbonico, which (to be ſure) was not meant for a commendation z though Biſhop (11) Leſley has 
well tranſlated it, ſaying, that he was Veritatis ubiq ; quam eloquentiæ ſtudigſior. Dempſter, ſpeaking 
of his hiſtory, gives his opinion thus: (12) Q in opere fateor quædam eſſe bone frugis, ſed mulla 


erronea; quædam ridicula, nonnulla manca, denique omnia negligenter ſcripta. Sed venia zudi illi avo 


danda, It appears by a (13) manulcript note of Brian Twyne's, that this hiſtorian ſpent ſome 


time in Oxford; but in what houſe (unleſs it was in Oſncy's Abbey, whoſe melodious Bells he 


(14) commends) 1t is not known. 


Hector Boethius was born at Dundee, and educated in Aberdeen ; where he was a profeſſor in 
the year 1497. He ſtudied ſome time (15) at Paris; where he became familiarly acquainted with 


the great Eraſmus, who kept a kind correſpondence with him afrerwards. In the fix firſt books 


H. Boe- 
| thius. 


of his hiſtory there are great many particulars not to be had in Fordon, or any other writers now 


extant: and, unleſs the authors which he pretends to have ſcen, be hereafter diſcovered, he will 
continue to be ſhrewdly ſuſpected for the contriver of almoſt as many (16) tales as our Jeoffrey 
of Monmouth. For theſe novelties he has been ſeverely cenſured by (17) H. Lhuyd; and (18) 
Buchanan himſelf, though he makes Lhuyd as' very a villain and blockhead as the other, ac- 
knowledges that he is never to be excuſed, . It has been obſerved that (19) Polydore Virgil 
reports, when this hiſtory was firſt publiſhed, Gawen Duglas Biſhop of Dunkeld, warned him 
againſt giving too great credit to it; and wiſhed him not to follow that author in any account 
that he might have occaſion to give of the affairs of Scotland. But, in truth, Polydore does not 
mention Boethius at all; nor could he in any ſuch manner: for he takes notice, with a juſt 
concern, that Biſhop Duglas died in the year 1320; whereas Bocthius's hiſtory was not publiſhed 
till 1526; and himſelf informs us, (20) © that the records, from which he formed it were ſent to 
him from Icolmkil in the year 1525, and no ſooner. However, in matters relating to this nation, 
he certainly follows the moſt fabulous of our hiſtorians more than he is willing to own; havin 

only given a new turn of his pen to what they had written, and then commonly fathered it on 
Veremund or Campbel. In his account of Achaius's treaty, Kenneth's victory over the Picts, 


(1) Lib. 3. cap. 11. (2) Lib. 4. cap. 12. Vid. & Lib. 5. cap. 17. (3) Lib, 4. cap. 11. (4) Lib. 4 cap. 17. (5) Lib. 
4. cap. 10. & 15. (6) Vib. Lib. 1. cap. 5. & Lib. 3. cap. 1. (7) Lib. 1. cap. 7. & Lib. 5. cap. 24. (8) Vid. Bale, 
Cent. 14. & Spotſ. p. 68. (9) Buchan. Lib. 7, Reg. 91. (10) Spotſ. p. 264. (11) Hiſt, Scot. Lib. 9. p. 414. 
(12) Hiſt, Ecclef. Lib. 12. p. 481. (13) Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. p. 45. (14) Lib, 3. cap, 1. (15) Vols. de Hiſt, Lat. 
lib, 3. cap. 13. Vid. & ipſius Boeth. Hiſt. lib. 10. fol. 189. b. (16) See them at large, Orig. Brit. p. 252, &c. 
(17) Fragm. Brit. Deſcrip. Fol. 32, &c. & Tract., de Mona Inſ. apud Ortel. (18) Hill, Scot, lib, 2, (19) Hitt, Angl. 
lib. 3. p. 50. (20) Sir. G. M. Def. of Royal Line, p. 30, 31. | | 
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© Boethii ; ut libere apud te loquar. Ule legum hiſtoriæ ſcribendæ ignarus, rudi ſeculo ea ſcripfit quorum nos 
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the metropolitical power of the See of York, &c. he is extremely formal and tedious; giving us 
large ſamples of his oratory in the occaſional ſpeeches which he puts into the mouths of his ſeveral 
great men. To theſe he adds a collection of prodigies and miracles, which happened upon 
every conſiderable recolution ; and either he or his friend (the phyſician of (1) Aberdeen) gar- 
niſhes every diſh with flowers of choice obſervations in natural hiſtory, His principles in po- 


lity are no better than thoſe of Buchanan; whoſe Jus Regni is effectually confirmed by what he 


(2) relates, of the making and depoſing of kings and biſhops by the ſole creating power of the 
people. His eigteenth book is as highly commended by (3) Ferrerius as it can poſſibly deſerve 
in quo fuſe omnia ita ſcribendo conſecutus eſt, ut nihil pleniùs aut ſignificantius a quopiam in re perſi- 
mili fiert poſſe credam. Indeed, the elegancy of his expreſſions is fine, and well becomes the cha— 
rater which an eminent maſter of the like rhetorick has given of it (4) lius ſtylus tam 
eſt terſus ut Ceſaris puritatem decoxiſſe; ac rationum verborumq; ponderibus ita nervoſus, ut 
Livianam gravitalem in ſuam naturam tranſtuliſſe penitus videatur. It is to be wiſhed that 
he had been as nice and curious in the Matter of his work. How far he failed in this, 
the reader mY learn from the words of Sir Robert Gordon of Stralogh ; was as 
competent a Judge”of the performance as could be. Diſplicet mibi (5) (ſays he) Hiſtoria 


pudet. Quid ilia de Ptolemei Regis legatione ad geographiam noſtri regni veſtigandam? Quis ille de 
Carataco tractatus e Tacito ad verbum deſcriptus ? Illum nemo antiquitatis prudens regibus noſtris au- 
numeraverit, Iilum Buchananas, inſcitiæ tante gnarus, ne Boethius ludibrio haberetur, aut hiſtoria 


labem apud exteros ſentiret, nolens e regum ſerie delere, magnifica tamen illa intacta relinquit, Nomen 


Rota 
Tempo 
rum, 


ipſum Caratacum arguit provincialem Britonem fuiſſe. Quale hoc, Silures nobis aſcribi, quos hodiernæ 


Malliæ partem tenuiſſe Romani ſcriptores teſtatiſſimum faciunt ? Duam portentoſum de Cameloduno com- 
mentum ? Quales ſunt ille regis noſtri ad Cejarem Fulium epiſtolæ minaces? Nonne hoc eſt ſerio delirare? 


 Tenoſco Gatheli fabulz ; cum Nævus ille omnibus tam communis: at illi plus ſatis immorari, omnia figil- 


latim, tanquam illorum temporum æqualis, referre, multum mihi diſplicet The firſt edition of this 
hiſtory was given by (6) Badius Aſcenſius, and conſiſted only of ſeventeen books, ending with the 
death of James the Firſt. The (7) next was larger, having the addition of the eighteenth book 
compleat, and part of the nineteenth. Thus far the author himſelf continued it : but what follows 
was the work of J. Ferrerius, a native of Piedmont, who carried it down to the end of James the 
Third's reign. The continuer (8) himſelf wanted the helps he expected; his great encourager 
(H. Sinclare, Dean of Glaſcow and afterwards Biſhop of Roſs) being ſuddenly taken of, before 


he could furniſh him with the intended materials. He ſeems to be honeſt and impartial in ſetting 


down matters as he found them; as (not to mention other inſtances) appears from what he (9) 
ſays of the Orkney iſlands, and the archbiſhop of York's title to the primacy of Scotland. Boe- 
thius's hiſtory was tranſlated into the Scottiſh language by John Balanden, Arch-Deacon of 
Murray, who died at Rome, about the year 1550. I have ſeen one of the few imprinted copies 


of this tranſlation, bearing the following title: (10) The Hiſtory and Croniklis of Scotland com- 


pilit and newly correctit and amendit be the Reverend and Noble Clerk Mr. Hector Boece Chanon 
of Aberdene. Tranſlated laitly by Mr. Johne Bellenden Archdene of Murray and Chanon of 
Roſie, at command of James the Fyfth King of Scottis. Imprentet at Edinburgh be Thomas 
Davidſon, dwelling fornens the Fryere Wynde.” R. Holinſhed publiſhed it in (11) Engliſh, but 
was not the tranſlator of it himſelf, His friend began the work, and had gone a good way in it 
but did not, it ſeems, live to finiſh it. In this there are ſeveral large interpolations and additions 


out of Major, Leſley, and Buchanan, by Fr. Thinne; who is alſo the chief author of the whole 


ſtory after the death of King James the Firſt, and the only penman of it from 1571, to 1586. 
Towards the latter end this learned antiquary occaſionally intermixes catalogues of the chancellors, 
.archbiſhops and writers of that kingdom. = | 


The Rota Temporum is a chronological Compendium of Scotch hiſtory ; written by a brother 


(1) Vid. Dempſt. Hiſt, Ecclef. lib. 2. (2) Conf. lib. 6. fol. 92 b. & lib. 7. fol. 128. b. (3) In Epiſt. Ded. fol. 35 5. 
a. (4) J. Lell. lib. 9. p. 414. (5) In Epiſt. ad D. Buchanan MS. ſupra citat. (6) Fol. Pariſ. 1526. (7) Fol. 


Lauſan. 1574. (8) Vid. Epiſt. Ded. ipſius J. Ferrer, ad D. Jac, Betoun Archiep, Glaſg. (9) Vid. Fol. 389. a. b. 
(10) In Bibl. Glaſg. (11) In Chron, Angl. Tom 1. p 
| of 
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THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
of the minor obſervants at Jedburgh, in the year 1333. The book is in my Lord Tarbet's library; 


and is quoted as a good authority, by (1) Cambden. : 

John Leſley was bred at Aberdeen, where he was Doctor of Laws, and Official of the Dioceſe. 
He was one of thoſe Profeſſors who, in the year 1560, were convened before John Knox and 
others of the new diſciplinarian miniſters ; who magiſterially required them to give an account of 
their faith, in preſence of ſome lords of the congregation aſſembled for that purpoſe In the be- 
ginning of the year following he was ſent by the great men of the other ſide to condole with the 
Queen of France, upon the death of her huſband the French King; and to invite her majeſty to a 
ſpeedy return into Scotland. Soon after this, he was made Biſhop of Roſs; and employed in 
ſeveral embaſſies into England and other foreign countries. He is accuſed of engaging in a con- 
ſpiracy for the intercepting of Queen Elizabeth, and ſetting Q. Mary of Scotland, at liberty, in 
he year 1571. But God, ſays my (2) author, turned the plot to his own damage. His (3) 
hiſtory conſiſts of ten books, in the firſt ſeven whereof we have an abſtract of Boethius, whole 
very words are frequently retained. He declares that in (4) theſe it was his intention to omit 
many falſities and abſurdities wherewith that hiſtorian had ſtuffed his book; and that (by examin- 
ing the moſt ancient writers, particularly the books of Scoon and Paiſley, he had rectificd the 
chronological part, and corrected the hiſtorical. Sir George (5) Mackenzie believes he might 


meet with ſeveral ſuch fine manuſcripts at Rome, where he ſuppoſes him to have written his hiſ- 


tory : and (6) Dr. Stillingfleet wonders that none of his curious countrymen have yet gotten them 


. tranſcribed. His three laſt books (which make half of the volume) are diſtinctly (7) dedicated 


to Queen Mary ; to whom they had been preſented in Engliſh, ſeven years before the firſt publi- 
cation of them in Latin. We have ſeparate copies of them in ſeveral of our (8) libraries. In 
theſe he begins his ſtory where Boethius left it off; and continues it to the Queen's return from 
France, in the year 1361. Having all along taken notice of the corrupt diſpoſal of abbies, and 


other eccleſiaſtical benefices, (and the notorious lewdneſs of too many of the incumbents,) he 


concludes with proper ard pious reflections on the change of religion and its viſible cauſes z in 
the whole management whereof nothing ſeems blameable in a perſon of his principles, ſave only 
the ſevere characters which he gives of ſome of the principal reformers. It is a moſt noble apo- 
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Leſley. 


logy which he makes for his breaking off at the beginning of his admired Sovereign's troubles. 


For beſides the prejudices which the world might think him under in his reſpects to ſo kind a 
miſtreſs, he makes this farther reflection on the undertaking; (9) Nonnulla ſunt que videntur ita 
ingratitudinis & perfidie notis aſperſa, ut cum digna fuerint que cognoſcantur ab omnibus, indigna tamen 
int que ſeribantur d me; quia que ne fierunt d noſtris, egi ſape cum capitis periculo, ea ne cognoſcautur 
ab exteris omni mentis proviſione curare deberem. ' David Buchanan, in ſome manuſcript notes which 
I have ſeen, has left the following cenſure upon this hiſtorian compared with Boethius : Joannes 
Lefleus Boethii epitomator d nonnullus cenſetur; eum enim, quoad potuit, imitatus eſt, Uterq; laudem 
ſuam meretur ; ſed neuter preſtitit quod facile potuit, fi paulo plus judicii adhibuiſſet in deſcribendis re- 
gionibus, ipſorumq nominibus alſignandis; & in rebus enarrandis, ab anilibus fabulis abjiinuiſſet, & d 
maledicentid in purioris religionis vindices. 

We are (10) told that George Buchanan was wont, in his life-time, to ſcorn and deſpiſe 
the pompous monuments of great men; eſteeming it a greater credit, as it was ſaid of Cato, to 
have it aſked, © why he lacks a ſtatue ? than to have had one, though never ſo glorious, erected” 
His countrymen ſeem reſolved to let him have his wiſh, The little we know of him is from 
himſelf; and the ſum of it is this; he was born in the pariſh of Killern near the Highlands, of 
the houſe of Drunmakill, educated at the charge of his mother's brother, perſecuted by the Fran- 
ciſcans in 1539, and forced to fly into France, from whence he returned about 1560; was a 
while Profeſſor of Philoſophy at St. Andrews, and at laſt Tutor to King James the Sixth. His 


hiſtory was firſt printed at Edinburgh, by (11) Alexander Aburthnet. In this edition there 


(1) Britan. N. E. Col. 921. (z) A. Petrie, Cent. XVI. p. 327. (3) 4to. Romæ, 1578. & 1675. (4) Paren. ad 
Nob. p. 28. & Hiſt. lib. f. p. 42. (5) Def. of Royal Li, p. 39. (6) Pref. ad Orig. Brit. p. XVIII. (7) Vid. 


Ep. Ded. p. 296. (8) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. Num. 1498. & Tom, 2. par. 1. Num. 4217. (9) Paren. ad 


Nob. p. 29. (10) A. B. Spotſwood, lib, 6. p. 325. (11) Fol. A. D. 1582. 
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wants the index and the dialogue de Jure Regni; which were both added, the very next year, in: 
another folio edition at Geneva. Another entire impreſſion, in a good letter and paper, was 
made at (1) Amſterdam in octavo; and it has been frequently printed in the ſame volume at 
Francfort, Utrecht, &c. It confiſts of twenty books; the two firſt whereof (as has been already 
obſerved) are ſpent on the deſcription and antiquities of the ſeveral provinces, and the third is a. 
bare collection of what is ſaid by Cæſar, Tacitus, &c. of this part of the world. The fourth 


begins the chronicle of the Scottiſh kings at Fergus the Firſt, about 330 years before our Saviour; 


from whence (down to the end of his work) the hiſtorian makes the ſtates depoſe, judge, and ex. 
ecute, their enormous princes, upon every tranſgreſſion of the law, with the lame freedom as 
other malefactors. oc nl = | 
And yet he is (2) not to be reputed the firſt parent and founder of anti- monarchical principles 
in Scotland; fince it can only be juſtly ſaid of him, that he revived and improved the imperfect 
notions of popular government, which had before been ſtarted by Hector Boethius, and others 
in their hiſtory of Fergus the Firſt and his ſucceſſors. When he deſcribes the barbarous aſſaſſina- 
rion, or murder of any of their princees, he does it with ſuch an air of pleaſure and ſatisfaction, 
as ſhews that he delighted to dwell on the ſubject; and that the head of a ſlaughtered monarch 
could not be more (what he too often calls it) gratum populo ſpectaculum, than it would have been 


ſo to himſelf, who, if his ſtory of the ſon of Ferquard be true, was certainly a man of the pri- 


mitive ſpirit of his anceſtors, The continual wars of the kingdom of Scotland (either againſt 
England, when their Kings came to the throne at a full age; or among themſelves, 
when their princes were in minority) are largely and elegantly treated on. The fix laſt 
books contain the hiſtory of Queen Mary, and her ſon, all within his own time; and it 
were to be wiſhed that he had been as impartial, as he is copious, in thoſe two reigns. - Hear 
the character given of him by Archbiſhop (3) Spotſwood, who was a perſon of another ſort of 


temper: * In his age, (ſays he) he applied himſelf to write the Scottiſh Hiſtory, which he penned 


with ſuch judgment and eloquence, as no country can ſhew a better. Only in this he is juſtly 
blamed, that, with the factions of the time, and to juſtify the proceedings of the noblemen againſt 
the queen, he went too far in depreſſing the royal authority of princes, and allowing their con- 


troulment by ſubjects : his bitterneſs alſo in writing of the Queen, and troubles of the time, all 
wiſe men have dilliked.“ The difference betwixt theſe two hiſtorians is pretty conſiderable. The 


Archbiſhop (4) had leave to repreſent Queen Mary's frailties plainly, and did it modeſtly : and 
Maſter George, without any ceremony, treats her with all the barbarity that his licentious wit 
could invent. He laughs at the pretended miracles of devout times; and yet, upon the occaſion 
of (5) King Henry's murder, gravely furniſhes us with a couple of as plump ones as ever any 
legend afforded. His hiſtory ends before the death of the Queen, who outlived him : for ſhe 
ſuffered in 1586, whereas he died in 1582, Notwithſtanding theſe failures, Buchanan is highly 
commended by (6) Thuanus, Archbiſhop (7) Uſher, Hen. (8) Conringius, and the preſent (9) 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, who are all agreed to be very able judges z and he is almoſt as extremely 


vilified by (10) Camden and Monſieur Rapin, who had alſo a proper reliſh for writings of the like 


kind with what he has publiſhed. The laſt of theſe criticks is indeed a little inconſiſtent in his 
reflections : for he ſometimes treats him very roughly, (11) II eſt une trop ſervileimitateurdeTite Live 
&a derobe aux anciens ce qu'il a de bon. I ecrit d'un grand ſens, mais il a peu d Elevation pour les 


ſentimens. Ses longues citations du troiſieme livre ne plaiſent pas a tout le monde, non plus que le grand 
detail qu'il fait au livre ſecond de la nation du pais dont il parle; and yet, in the fame treatiſe, he 


ranks him and Mariana amongſt the moſt celebrated hiſtorians, and equals him with Thucydides, 


&c. A learned prelate (1%) of our Engliſh church has obſerved, that this hiſtorian has laid 


down good rules tor the trial and better diſcovery of genuine and falſe antiquities z and ſuch as 
his own book will not eaſily ſubmit to. The firſt is, it is a great preſumption againſt the truth 
of any relation, that the firſt reporters lived at a great diſtance from the times, wherein the 


(1) A. D. 1643. (2) See the Præf. to Orig. Brit, pp. VI, VII. (3) Eccl. Hiſt. lib, 6. p. 325. (4) See his Life, 
P. 11. (5). Lib. 18. p. m. 662. (6) Ad Ann. 1582. (7) De primord. cap. 16. (8) De Civ. Prud. cap. 14. 


(9) Hiſt. of Reform. Vol. 1. lib. 3. p. 311. (10) Annal. Eliz. R. An. 1567. (11) Reflections ſur l' Hiſtoire, Edit. 


Amſtel. 1693. p. 300. (12) B. of S. Aſaph, Pref. to Hiſt. Account, p. 27, &c. 
| matters 
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matters of fact are ſaid to have happened; and this is thought to bear as hard upon his Fergus PART 


and Donald the Firſt, as it does upon our Brutus and Lucius, The other rule is, that where 
modern hiſtorians differ from the ancient Romans, in matters tranſacted in the days of their firſt 

emperors, we are not tank to believe them: which ought to have been remembered when we 
came to the ſtory of Baſſianus and Carauſius. Two of his own countrymen ; and (I may venture 
to ſay it) as well verſed in the hiſtories and antiquities of the Kingdom as himſelf, have made as 
free with hin. The former of theſe is R. Gordon; who, in his letter forementioned, Writes 
thus: “Georgius Buchananus, vir in omni humaniore literatura probe exercitus, poetarum ſui 
« ſBcul, multorumq; præcedentium, omnium copſenſu princeps; ille tamen ea aggrefſus eſt 
« que fame <us intererat non attigiſſe, & intra poeſeos limites ſe continuiſſe. Tribus primis 
+ hiſtoriz ſuæ libris conviciatorem agit non hiſtoricum; & præter jejunam regni noſtri deſcrip- 

tionem (quam tamen deſultoria levitate pretervehitur) doctis viris nihil præſtare videtur, in 
re antiquaria non ſatis inſtructus: Sed non hæc impune tulit, a Camdeno (omnium Eritanniæ 
« Antiquariorum longè primo) male habitus. Procedente hiſtoria (ut innumera ſphalmata ta- 
„ ceam) contra Kennethum regem intonat horrendum, &c. Ubi ad ſua tempora ventum, Deus 
« bone! jam confusa rerum facie, & turbis fluctuante regno, quàm apertè in partes tranſit ? 

Jam non hiſtoricus, ſed cauſidicus; detorth veritate rerum, parum apud ipſum ſinceri. Et 
« hec omnia vt unum hominem, Mæcenatem ſuum, ſtabiliret; quem tamen, antequam vita 
« exiret, cruenta morte ſublatum vidit. Sed non ideo refrixit inde partium ſtudium; ut 
« teſt atur egregius ille dialogus aut cento, de Jure Regni, quam extrema tate procudit: 

ubi illa tractat quæ perfe&tum theologum & peritiſſimum jureconſultum poſtulant, homo 
ad hæc impar; e ſcholis et Ludimagiſtrorum ferulis in hc ardua rerum evectus. Va- 
pulat tamen à duobus popularibus ſais, viris eruditiſſimus & omnis juris peritiſſimis, Blac- 
&« wodzo & Barclaio; quorum doctiſſimi libri de ed re extant, Jure ſane cum eo ita 
« actum eſſe fatentur omnes, qui ſine affectu illa legunt. Qui enim centonem de Jure Regni 
«© & hiſtoriam <us exacte conſideraverit, inveniet tractatum de Jure Regni theſin propoſitam; 
« hiſtoriam autem {ic detortam, ut theft firmamentum habeatur. Non hæc refero ut clariſ- 
« ſm viri manibus inſultem; (quis enim, aut quantulus, ego?) hoc enim piaculare; fed veri- 
„ tati obniti, aut eum celare, in rebus tantis impium.” The other home-bred critick is his 
name-ſake, Mr. David Büchanan ; a man very much after his own heart, and as deſirous as may 
be to cover all the faults in him that are capable of ſhelter. 

In this learned gentleman's language our hiſtorian is“ (1) Scriptorum aquila; cum 1 
&& acumine ſtupendo monachorum nugas cum ſcnecionum fabulis clare & delucide refellit, ali- 
e orum neglegentiam modeſtè caſtigat & optime emendat, &c.” After a deal more of ſuch 
ſweetneſs as this, he comes (at la lt) to acknowledge him to have been a man of ſome frailties; 
which he thought fit to do in this tender and ſmooth manner: “ Hic tamen (quantus quantus 
« fuerit) omnia videre non potuit. Quis enim omnia? Non lux ipſa videt. Deinde ſerò & 
« provectiore ætate, ſuaſu civium, ad hoc ſcribendi genus animum appulit. Adde, quod tunc 

temports, quo ille valebat, non erat omnibus adminiculis inſtructus, ad obſcuriorum inquiſi- 
e tionem, errorumq; refutationem, que nobis hodie pleniùs ſuppeditat doctorem virorum 
<« labor; quo ille caruit. Quare nonnulla prorſus intacta 1 de aliis parùm egit, de 
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nonnullis obſcure ſeripſit; de quibus omnibus (prout naſcetur occaſio) nobis crit di- 


« cendum.” The concluſion of this animadverſion ſhewe, that Maſter David himſelf de- 
ſigned to write a hiſtory of the Scotch affairs; and, to make room for this, it was neceſſary to 
jet the world know, that George (as well as his neighbours) had his failings. 1 know not 
whether he went any farther than a bare draught of ſome chapters, relating to the better under- 
ſtanding of the antiquities and prime ſtate of the nation; having ranked ſome collections under 
| ſeveral heads of that nature: which he did not live to bring into perfect form, Such papers I 

have ſeen; and they diſcover their author's ſkill in the Hebrew and Celtic languages io have 
been much more conſiderable than his acquaintance with the Greek and Roman writers, who are 
never to be made friends with ſome of his opinions and ety mologis s. It may poſſibly be as good 
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and as effectual a way to ſecure the genuine hiſtory of Scotland, if Buchanan's errors be cor 
rected, and his defects ſupplied, as if a new hiſtory were compiled by ſuch as are maſters of thoſe 
records, and other helps which he wanted; and this has been attempted by two perſons of that 
eminence, in learning and ſtyle, which is requiſite for ſuch an undertaking. Mr. Thomas 
Crawford (who was profeſſor of grammar and humanity, and an extraordinary critick in the hiſ. 
tory and antiquities of Scotland) has left very accurate notes on the (1) Franefort edition of this 
hiſtory ; beginning at the firſt page, and continuing them to the end. Whatever may be omitted 
by him, will affaredly be ſupplied by Sir Robert Sibbald ; who has interleaved the latter impreſ- 
ſion at (2) Utrecht, and has all along intermixed Mr. Crawford's remarks, together with his 
own and Dr Irwin's. The whole twenty books were (3) epitomized, in a good Latin ſty le, by 
Mr. Alexander Hume; who was ſome time chief maſter in the grammar ſchool at Edinburgh: 
and they were (4) continued in the ſame ſine language, by Robert Johnſon. They were long 
ſince tranſlated into Scotch; and the tranſlation bears this title: (5) The Hiſtory of Scotland 
firſt written in the Latin tongue by that famous and learned man George Buchanan, and afterwards 
tranſlated into the Scottiſne Tongue by John Read Eſquyar, Brother to James Read, Parſon of 
Banchorn Ternam whyle he lived. They both ly interred in the Pariſh-Church of that Town, 
ſeated not far from the Bank of the River Dee, &c.” In the preface to the (6) firſt volume of 


the manuſcript Calderwood, this John is ſaid to have been Servitur and Writer to Maſter George 


Buchanan: ſo that perhaps the hiſtory was thus tranſlated by the author himſelf, and only tran- 
ſcribed by his Amanuenſis. Another tranſlation, in goood modern Engliſh, and a more polite 
ſtyle than the former, was (7) publiſhed lately, The anonymous tranſlator has given this high 


encomium of his author, that“ he was no leſs the glory of the age wherein he lived, than of his 


country; of that elevation and juſtneſs of thought, that neatneſs and elegancy of expreſſion, that 
he is not exceeded, (hardly equalled) by any ancient or modern writer; of that courage and in- 
regricy, that he tranſmits the lives of princes to poſterity, with the ſame freedom which they 
allowed themſelves in leading them; and (laſtly,) that he commends without flattery, and cenſures 


without ſatyr.“ In the beginning of the book we are obliged with a good cut of the author's, 


icture, taken from an original in the hand of Sir Thomas Povey; and likewiſe with his life, as 


far as the ſeventy- fourth year of his age, and within two years of his death. In that (8) cele- 


brated paſſage about the*conformity of the Scots to the Engliſh church diſcipline, we are told, 
«+ That (upon their deliverance from the French powers) they obſerved and ſubſcribed to the ſame 
rites in religion, in common with the Engliſh ; which carries the matter of fact a little farther 


than Buchanan himſelf had done; and ſufficiently proves that the tranſlator had no mind to 
conceal any part of the good temper they were then in towards the eſtabliſhed liturgy, and canons. 


of the church of England. | | | 
Contemporary with Buchanan, but one of different religion and intereſts, was David Chambre, 


who gives his book the title of (9) Hiſtoire Abbregee de tous les Roys de France, Angleterre, & 
Eſcoſſe, miſe en Ordre par forme d'Harmonie : contenant auſi un brief diſcours de Pancienne 
Alliance, & mutuel Secours entre la France & PEſcoſſe, &c. He gives himſelf the title of Con- 
ſciller en la cour de Parliament a Edinburgh; and the reader needs no farther account of him, 
His book was firſt publiſhed in 1572, and dedicated to Charles the Ninth, But, in the ſecond 
edition, the author added an abſtract of the lives of the popes and emperors ; which (as well as 
thoſe of the kings of England and France) are drawn into ſuch a method as may beſt attend the 
courſe of the Scottiſh hiſtory, The affairs of his own country are his chief ſubject, and what he 
had principally in view: and he pretends to give the marrow of whatever had been offered to the 
world by Veremund, the Black Book of Scone, the old Chronicles of Icolmkil, &c. Whereas, 
in truth, Bocthius is his main author; and the reſt are only ornaments of his preface. His great 


deſign (over and above the Particuliere faveur envers ſon pays) appears to be the giving in a me- 


Faris, 1579. 


mortal to the court of France, in relation to the (then) preſent eſtate of the religion and policy in 
Scotland; and reminding the French king of the ancient alliances betwixt the two realms, and what 


- 8vo. A. D. 1668. (2 8vo. A. D. 1668. (3) 3vo. MS, (4) Amſtel. 12mo. 1642. & ibid, Fol. 1655. 
(5) Mo. Fol. in Bibl. Glaſe. (6) Ibid. (7) Fol. Lond. 1690. (8) Buchan, Hiſt. Scot lib. 19. (9) 80. 
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a neceſſary ſupport they have been to each other, when preſſed with the common enemy. In the 


concluſion of his work, we have a liſt of both French and Scottiſh authors that have treated on 


the ancient League betwixt the two Kingdoms, many whereof are now hardly to be met with, 


The author's original manuſcript 1s ſaid to be in the French king's library at Paris, 

Hector Boethius's hiſtory was epitomized in Engliſh, continued to the year 1586, and printed 
with Holinſhed's (1) chronicle. The chief part of the continuation (from the year 1571,) was 
done by Fr. Thynne, Lancaſter herald, and a very knowing antiquary ; upon which account we 
have had occafion to mention him elſewhere. To this he added catalogues of the regents, dur- 
ing the minority of their kings; together with the dukes, by creation and deſcent, chancellors, 


archbiſhops, and writers, of that kingdom, One of their moſt accurate (2) hiſtorians gives this 
fair teſtimony of him, that his characters are very impartial, and far from laviſh commendation; 

and (3) afterwards he refers us to him for a true account of the conference betwixt the Earl of 
Morton and the miniſters of Edinburgh. He is there called Boteville or Thin, becauſe he was 


lineally deſcended from (4) Ralph Boteville of Stretton, in the county of Shropſhire; whoſe fon 
was called Tom at the Inne, and his poſterity had the ſurname contracted into Thynne. 
In the concluſion of both the copies of R. Maul's antiquities (already accounted for) that 


author mentions another work of his touching the hiſtory of his country, which he calls Periodi 


Gentis Scotorum. His own abſtract of it is in theſe words: Has in ſeptem partiti ſumus; quarum 


prima inilium ducit d primo Scotorum ex Hiſpania adventu, & in Allium appulſu;, & tempus illud 


totum occupabit quo noſtri ſub philarchis, uſque ad primum creatum regem, fuerunt. Secunda vero ex- 
ordium inde ſuum habebit quo primus apud nos monarcha ordinatus ſuit, ad exilium Scotorum, -Tertia 

vero a reditu ab exilio ordietur ;, que & definet in excidium Pitlice gentis. Quarta vero a deletis Pitts, 
& duplicato jam regno, ad Milcolumbi Canmort principatum; quo imperante 3 nove apud noſtros leges, 


_ nov ilem honorum tituli orti. Quinta a Milcolumbo quicquid eft annorum compleclitur, ad intertium 
 lachrymabilem Alexandri Tertii. Sexta autem, ab Alexanaro optimo rege extiniio, durabit in obitum 
Jacobi quinti. Septima tandem, atque ultima, à Jacobi Quinti immaturd morte, ad abitum 


Jacobi Sextli in Augliam. He ſeems not to have gone any farther in the finiſhing 
part, than through 'the firſt four periods; ſo much of his hiſtory (in about two (5) 


quires of paper) being ſtill extant, in ſeveral manuſcript copies. He does not confine him- 
ſelf to the lives and actions of particular princes; but diſcourſes at large on the various 


changes of religion, and the government of the ſtates, as independent on (or above) their 
ſovereigns. 

James Howel, among the many treatiſes he wrote, entitles one of his books (6) B-lla Scot- 
Anglica; or, a Brief of all the Battles and Martial Encounters which have happencd betwixt 


England and Scotland, from all times to this preſent, To this is added, a Corollary, declaring 
the cauſes whereby the Scot is come of late years to be ſo heightened in his ſpirits. But thele di 1 
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courſes are of an equal ſtrain and conſideration, and will afford the reader {uch an entertainment 


as he meets with in the other ſuperficial pieces of the ſame author's compoſure. 
There are ſeveral writers who have made Scotland the ſubject of their pains; who, having 


only epitomized or tranſcribed the works of others, will deſerve no farther notice here than the 


having their books Juſt pointed at. Such are, f. And, du Cheine's (7) Hiſtoire General Angle. 
terre, PEſcoflc & d' Ireland; wherein the affairs of the Scottiſh kingdom are very lightly handled, 

2. Ed. Ayſcu's 8) Hiſtory of the Wars, Treatics, Marriages, &c. between England and Scot- 
land, down to the reign of King James the Fourth. 3. John Monnipenny's (9) Abridgement of 
the Scotch Chronicles, with a Deſcription of their Original, &c. 4. David Idume's (10) Gene- 
ral Hiſtory, which commences at (Fergus the Third's each the year 767, and continues to the 
death of King James the Sixth. It is the belt in this claſs; but falls far ſhort of the ſpirit of 
that writer's other works. 


(1) Fol. Lond. 1586. (2) D. Hame, Hiſt. of Dug. par. 2. p. 323. (3) Ibid. p. 353. (4) Vid. Athen. Oxon. 
vol. 1. p. 319. (5) MS. p. D. R. 8. (6) 4to. Lond. 1648. (7) Fol. Par. 1014. & continude par le Sieur de Ver- 
dier. Ibid. 1640. (8) 4to. Lond. 1607. 60 8 vo. Lond. 1612, & Edinb. 1633. (10) Fol, Ediub. 1617. and 
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In ſome libraries, both in England and Scotland, there are manuſcript and anonymous hiſft9- 
ries of the Scottiſh nation, which fall little ſhort of the belt of thoſe that are publiſhed, and have 
their author's aſcertained; of which kind are ſome of theſe that follow): 1. There is a very full. 
and well written book in the hands of the Lord Maitland, ſays (11) Sir George Mackenzie, 
which brings the Scots from Spain about the year of the world 3242; and makes them firſt go- 
verned by captains, before they were ſubject to the kings mentioned in their other hi itories, 


2. Another Chronicle of the Kings of Scotland (together with thoſe of England, Norway, and 


the Ifle of Man) which was given by Mr. Dodeſworth to Sir Robert Cotton, in the year 1621, 
whereof a tranſcript is now, or was (12) lately, in the hand of Doctor N. Johnſon. 3. A 


third hiſtory of their kings (in old Scottiſh verſe) from their firſt coming out of Parthia into 


Ireland, and thence to Scotland, as low as King James the Firſt, A. D. 1405, is in ihe (13) Cot- 
tonian Library. So is, 4. A fourth, (14) which, (having accounted for the original and pro- 
greſs of the nation) endeavours to prove that kingdom, in all ages, ſubject to the kings of Eng- 
land. This book was anciently in the poſſeſſton of the great Humphrey, Duke of Glouceſter, 

In the ſame (15) place, there is a ſnort abſtract of the lives of their kings from K. Ewain, whe 


died in 721, in Latin epigrams. The tteatiſe bears the title of Epitome Hiſtoriæ e Hove- 


duni; and, towards the end, has a mixture of Engliſh affairs to the year 12705 „ Pugnæ, 
five Conflictus Scotorum, tam externi quam interni, vis the title of another (16) de manu— 
fcript, which well anſwers its inſcription, Several more, both in tolio and quarto, I have ſcen, 
beginning at Gathelus, and falling as low as King James the Sixth: But they are moſtly tranſla- 


tions of ſome of the jarger copies, or leſſer abſtracts of Fordun. We may likewiſe find ſome 


other hiſtories cited, which, at this day, are hard to be met with; ſuch as thoſe by Habakkuk 


Biret (a ſervant of Queen Mary's) David Moiſe, and John Colum : With whom I think we- 


may rank John Aldar, an Engliſhman, (but when or where he lived not known) who is ſaid to 
have written a great many hiſtorical tracts; none whereof are ſuppoſed to be now extant, ex- 


tant, except his book de Scotis & Hibernis, which (as (17) fame ſays) himſelf placed in the king's 


library. Doctor J. Jameſon found a French hiſtory of Scotland (in a vellum manuſcript) in the 


king of France's library, which may prove of more note, ſince he obſerved the language to be 


of a conſiderable age. Dalgliſh's Collection of Scottiſh Hiſtory, diſpoſed under certain (18) 


R. South- 
well, 


heads, or common places, is hardly worth our mentioning ; 3 Nor do I know what the author 
was, Or when he lived. 


Some choice paſſages of the Scottiſh hiſtory have been reported from R. de Southwel, to whom 


our Hollinſhed trequently acknowledges himſelf much indebted. It were to be wiſhed that he 


had left us a better account of an author of ſo much worth as he ſays there was in him: Where 


as his calling him ſometimes Richard, and elſewhere Robert, raiſes a jcalouſy that he was not 


intimately acquainted with the man and his character. J. Pitts has thrown him into his Ap- 
pendix, amongſt ſuch writers as were of an unknown time and place; and later hiſtorians ſpeak 
of him with the like uncertainty. I once ſuſpected that R. de Southwel might mean no more 


than regiſtrum, Sc. and that the regiſter-book of the collegiate church of that name, might 
prove the original fountain whence Hollinſhed had drawn ſuch collections: But a better light 
has (at laſt) been given me, in this dark matter, by the honourable Sir Robert Southwel, He 
was pleaſed to obſerve to me, that this hiſtorian is quoted by (19) Stow, and (20) Speed, as 


well as (about twenty ſeveral times) by Ralph Holinſhed ; who reports: from him the whole 


ſtory (1) of Alexander the Third's unfortunate death, In his Deſcription (2) of Scotland, 
he brings a long paragraph, touching the iſle of Man, out of Richard Southwel : a writer, 
ſays he, well inſtructed, not only in the North parts of Scotland, but concerning the ſtate of 
the out iſles”. Now, it appears from a (3) Record in the Tower, that one John de Southwel 


(11) Def. of R. Line, p (12) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon, Tom. 2. P- 1. Num. 3843- (13) Nero, D. XI. 
(14) Ibid. E. V. 2 Vid. CEC» VII. 6, (15) Otao, D. IV. 2. (16) 4to. in Bibl. Icc. Edinbur. (17) Vid. 


J. Pitts, in Append. p. 866. & G. Voſs Hiſt. Lat. Lib. 3. par. 2. Lit I. (18) 4to. MS. p. D R. 8. (19) Annal. p. 


157. in Hen. II. p. 159. in Rich. I. p. 219. in Ed. II. & p. 235. in Ed. III. FAD In Vit, Ed. 1, (1) An. 13. Ed. 
(2) Deſcr, of Scot, p. 201. (3) 20 Ed. I. A, D. 1292. | | 
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(with two other Judges) was ſent by our Edward the Firſt into the Iſſe of Man; where inquiry 
was to be made into ſome irregularities complained of, and ſpeedy juſtice to be done according 
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to the laws and cuſtoms of that iſland, Other records, of the ſame age, tell us, that this e 


John was Clericas Regis, and a perſon well verſed in the civil law; and that he had a ſon, 
of both his names, wao (in the next (4) reign) was the king's plenipo entiary in Gaſcoigne, 
impowered to take into his protection all ſuch as would ſubmir themſclves to his majeſty's go- 
verninent. This ſecond John had two ſons, John and Richard; the latter whereof ſeems to be 
the ſame gentleman of whom Philpot ſpeaks thus; (5) © Robert Nottingham of Bayford in 
Sedingbourn, was ſherifF of Kent, the 48 of Ed. 3, and died the ſame year. And Richard de 
Southwell ſerved out the year for him.” This is confirmed by a Record in the (6) Pipe Office: 


 Robertus Nottingham defuntius vice comes de hoc anno 4% Richardus Southwelle, executor teſtamenti 
prædicti Roberti, pro eodem d:funtto debet 46 l. 2 8. 7d, It is very probable this Richard may 
be the hiſtorian we look for, and that the papers left by his grandfather (7) John, might en- 
able him to be the more particular in the northern and Scottiſh affairs: for Stow quotes him no 


lower than the thirteenth, nor Hollinſhed beyond the twenty-firſt of Ed. III. though that king 
reigned thirty years after. This makes it likely, that he might write about that time, and diſ- 
continue his labours as ſoon as that prince could no longer be magnified for his good conduct 


and ſucceſs in arms; ſince (all agree) the latter part of his reign was not anſwerable to the 


former. 


% 86 


Of the Writers of the Lives of the particular Kings of Scotland. * 


IN the Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, ſome account has been given of the ſhortening of the 


Royal Line of Scotland, by the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, now of Worceſter, which needs not 
here be repeated. This alarmed all the antiquaries of this Kingdom: and, amongſt the reſt, a very 
large anſwer was provided by Sir Robert Sibbald, who kindly obliged me with the perulal of it in 
(8) thirty-four chapters; as he likewiſe did with that of another of his learned treatiſes on the 
ſame ſubject, in Latin, which he calls“ Hiſtoriæ Scotice Defenſio, contra Scotici Nominis On- 
pugnatores,” This he divides into three books; in the firſt whereof he treats of the Ancient 
Inhabitants and State of Britain in General; and in the two latter more particularly enquires 
into the Original of the old Scots, and the time of their firſt ſeating r',emiclves in this Iſland, 
To theſe may be added, a third of his elaborate compoſures, which bears the name of © Con- 


jectanea quædam de primis Inſularum Britannicaram Colonis, ex ſcriptoribus Grazcis & Latinis 


Def. of 
Royal 


Line. 


hauſta:“ which conſiſts of tourteen chapters, and takes notice (amongſt other obſervations of 


good value) that Ireland, by the ſtyle of Inſula Sacra, was inhabited before Britain. But the 
biſhop was more publicly and formally engaged by Sir George Mackenzie, in his (9g) © Defence 
of the Royal Line,” &c. wherein it is (probably enough) maintained, that the true ſucceſſion 
of the kings of Scotland might be entirely preferved, even without the helps of written hiltorics z 
becauſe their genealogies were uſually repeatzd both zt their coronation and interment ; the 


latter of theſe cuſtoms b ing likewiſe obſcrved amongſt the Highland families to this day. What 
E 


he ſays of their ancient hiltorians, is conſidered, under proper titles, elſewhere; and I ſhall 


here alle it him, that their teſtimony is neve: to ve overturned by the evidence of others leſs 


credible; ſuch as he juſtiy reckons thuſe mona co be, (10) who lived in the times of war betwixt the 


(4) 20 Fd. 2. A. D. 1327. (5) Survey of Kent. p. 28. (6)- 48. Ed. 3. Kanc. (7) See his Commiſſion, and 


another kecord relating to this affair, in the Appendix, Numb. 4., (8) Md. Fol. p. Auct, (9) 8vo. Lond. 1655. 
(10) 8vo, Lond, 1685; 


WO 
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PART twokingdoms. That the Scots were ſeated here much more early than the biſhop would allow 


— 


Genealo- 


gies. 


them, he endeavours to prove from Gildas and Bede, as well as from Tacitus, and other 
Roman writers. That the words, Soli Britanni, in Eumenius's Panegyrick, are miſconſtrued 
(in the nominative caſe) by the biſhop's nameſake, H. Lhuyd, as well as himſelr, he ſhews from 
the concurrent authorities of Scaliger, Camden, and Buchanan ; three great judges of criticiſm 


in the Latin tongue, He ſeems not to be fo fortunate in his expoſition of Hegiſippus's phraſe 


of gue terris nibil debit : but his reaſons, after he has done with his authorities, are more ſtron 

end convincing, Some things indeed there are in his book which ſeem to carry a yet fairer light. 
An impartial by-ſtander would hardly (for example) think it credible, that the Scots, as our 
Engliſh hiſtorians would have it, ſhould yearly tranſport great armies in ſmall curroughs from 


Ireland, and look upon their return in the end of ſummer as leſs hazardous than ſtay ing with 


their allies; or, that the Picts ſhould firſt call in the Iriſh to ſettle amongſt them, juſt when they 
had ſcen how the Saxons had ſerved the Britains on the like occaſion, &c. The Scots being to 
this day called Albanach, as the Engliſh are called Saſſanach, in the Iriſh language, he thinks a 
probable argument of their being very anciently ſeated in Albion; which had changed that name 
into Britannia, betore the days of Julius Cæſar: and his interpretation of Bede's ſtory of Kin 

Egfrid of Northumberland's misfortunes in (11) Ireland, ſeems very juſt and agreeable to the 
context. He concludes with an aſſertion, backed with good evidence, That the Royal Line of 
Scotland, has an undoubted right to the whole empire of Britain; all rhe ſeveral titles of the 
Welſh, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, (as well as both the houſes of York and Lancaſter) con- 
centring therein, The credit of this treatiſe, was ſupported by its author, againſt the objections 
of the learned (12) Doctor Stillingflect, in another which he called (13) The Antiquity of the 


Royal Line of Scotland farther cleared, &c.” wherein he farther explains his Roman authorities, 


adding the Teſtimony of Crantzius, and other Foreign Writers. His adverſary (he thinks) is 


too hard upon the Scotch hiſtorians, when he makes all thoſe that mention the ſtory of Gathe- 


lus and Scota, to be fabulous, and calls them that omit it crafty: and he judges him no leſs 
forward in objecting againſt che chief of them, that they differ in the number of their kings 
from the Highland genealogift ; not obſerving that he omits all thoſe that reigned by uſurpation, 
and alſo thoſe that ſucceeded in a collateral line. He likewiſe complains of his endeavours to 


leſſen the credit of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, becauſe of its thwarting the Iriſh Annals which are vn- 


doubtedly (and confeſſedly) of no manner of authority in themſelves. Laſtly, he believes vene- 
rable Bede to have been a more credible voucher than the modern O'Flaharty z and thinks Doctor 
Stillingfleet can hardly be in-earneſt, when he offers to deſtroy the authority of the former of 


theſe hiſtorians upon the ſtrength and credit of the latter. Both theſe books were afterwards put 


into one, and tranſlated into Latin; ; which being reviewed by Grevius, was printed in Holland, 
under the title of (14) Detenſio antique Regum Scotorum proſapiæ.“ The advocate was ſecond- 
ed, in his quarrel, by Mr. James Cunningham, a writer to the Signet, and author of the Com- 


mentary on Macduff's Croſs, who flew the biſhop of St. Aſaph 1 in verſe; having publiſhed a 
poem, which he calls (15) © In Floidum Aſaphenſem Epiſcopum, Scotorum Reges, Regnum, 


Ritus Sacros, illaceſſitis Calumniis & immeritis, exprobrantem, lacerantem, & traducentem, 

Verſiculus unus & alter Hortatorius.” To this he ſubjoins Notes and an Appendix; in gud (you 

have his own word for it) ex conceſſis confutatur Floidus: after which comes an Additamentum, 

in Correction of Doctor Stillingfleet's Preface. There was alſo a learned and modeſt (16) Letter 

of Remarks on the Biſhop's Book, directed to himſelf; and bearing date December the eighth, 
1684, which was written by Mr. Thomas Price of Hanvilling. 

A great many genealogies and pedigrees of the Scottiſh kings have been drawn up; among 
which the moſt famous (and moſt common in the libraries of great men) is that which was com- 
poſed by a Highlander of quality, and repeated to Alexander the Third at his coronation, rec- 
koning the anceſtors of that King, and his predeceſſors (17) ad parentem uſq; Gentis Gathelum 


(11) In Hiberniam, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 4. cap. 20. Though it muſt be confeſſed, the Saxon Tranſlation [on Hiber 
nia Scota Ealonde] is not a very pregnant confirmation of the advocate's opinion. (12) In Præfat. ad Orig. Brit. (13) 
8vo, Lend. 1686. (14) .8v0, Amſtel. 1687. (15) Impreſſ. A. D. 1685. (16) MS, 4to. p. D. R. 8. (17) H. Boeth. 


lib. 13. fol. 285. a. 
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The late Iriſh (18) antiquaries have found an old poem in their language, compoſed about the P ART 


time of Malcolm Canmore, wherein are regiſtered the Names of the Kings of Scotland, with 
the number of years they ſeverally reigned z and this, they ſay, begins with Loarn and Fergus 
(the ſon of Erc) as firſt monarchs of that kingdom. Hence they conclude, that this monarchy 
was firſt eſtabliſhed in that Dalredian family; the word Daal (as they farther obſerve) ſignifying 
a ſtock or kindred, as well as a portion or ſhare. King James the Sixth's Genealogy, from Adam, 


was compoſed by Doctor W. Slatyer, author of the Palz Albion, and (19) publiſhed in Latin 


and Engliſh by the title of Genealogia Jacobi Regis; the like having been, ſometime (20) be- 
fore, carried up as high as Noah, by George Owen Harry, parſon of Whitechurch in Kemeis. 
A more noble one, than either of theſe, was drawn up by Thomas Lyte, of Lytes-Cary in 
Somerſetſhire ; who took care to have all the pictures of the kings and queens therein mentioned, 


done by a curious Limner. This was ſo well liked by the laſt mentioned king, and his ſon 
Prince Charles, that the author was preſented with their pictures ſet in gold; and a Cut of the 


whole (after the original had hung a long time in one of the public rooms at Whitehall) was 
engraven and printed with this title: (1) “ The molt royally ennobled Genealogy of the High 


and Mighty Prince and renowned Monarch James, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 


&c. extracted from Brute, the moſt noble founder of the Britains; as alſo from the firſt Origi- 
nal of the Scots, from them aſcending to the Imperial Romans, the Warlike Picts, the Saxons, 
Danes, and conquering Normans ; with his lineal Deſcent from Charlemain, and other the 


Modern Kings of France, their ſeveral Regiments, Titles, Honours, Matches, Sirnames, and 
Deſcents, when they began their Reign, how long each Prince ruled and governed, the Eſtate 


Royal, the Manner of their Death, and Place of. Burial.” Whereunto is added, “ their Royal 
Enſigns, Arms, Atchievements of Honour, Emblems, and memorable Epitaphs.“ There is 


now preparing a more critical Account of this Royal Stem, from King Fergus to the preſent Age, 


by Mr. George Martin, a perſon of ſingular (kill and learring in the antiquities of his native 
country: but the plan he has laid is large, and the work is intended to be very nicely done; fo 
that we cannot hope that it will be ſuddenly finiſhed. - | 
There is an old romance of the famous Acts of Fyn Mak-Coul, a giant of prodigious ſtature, 
in the days of King Ewain (or Eugenius) the Second; wherein ſome particulars of that reign 
are pretended to be recorded: but my (2) author juſtly ranks this with ſome of the like ſtamp 
concerning King Arthur, and others of our ancient Engliſh worthies. ” 
Malcolm the Third (ſurnamed Canmore, or Great Head) 1s the firſt of the Scottiſh kings, 
whoſe reigns have been conſidered in ſuch particular deſcriptions, as have been preſerved down 
to our times. Turgot, ſometime Biſhop of St. Andrew's was twenty years Abbot of Wire— 
muth, and long Confeſſor to S. Margaret, Conſort to this Malcolm; after whole death he re- 
turned to Durham, where he died (prior of the monaſtery there) in the year 1115. He wrote 
two books of the lives of the ſaid king and queen; (3) 52 pics meres, & quotidianos in viriu— 
te progreſſus, ex longd & intim cum iis Jamiliaritale, exaltd conſcientiarum inſpectiane, probe 
nouerat. This is what J. Pitts ſays of that matter; and the truth of the ſtory is atteſted by (a 
better witneſs) the (4) Liber Carthuſ. de Perth; the compiler whereof gives the hiſtory of both 


of them, and declares that he extracted it out of what had been written more largely (on the 


ſame ſubject) by Turgot. Upon H. Boethius's credit, we are alſo told, that he wrote a third 


book, De Regibus Scotorum ; and a fourth, which bears the title of Annales ſui temporis; 


which laſt (if any ſuch thing there be) mult relate chiefly to the affairs of that court and country, 
where he ſpent the beſt ſhare of his time. In the Cotton (5) library, there is a letter from 
R. de Dunelmo, Monk of Kilchou or Kelſo, to the Prior and Convent of Tinmouth, giving 
an Account of the Death and Burial of King Malcolm; who (as it tells us) was ſlain, together. 
with his ſon Edward, near the river Alne, and buried at Tinmouth. 


(18) Vid. Ogygr p. 466. (19) Fol. Lond. 1630. (20) 4to. Lond. 1604. (1) Vid. Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 
533. (2) H. Boeth. lib. 7. fol. 118. b. Vid. & J. Lell. ib. 4. p. 131. (3) J. Pitts, p 194, 195+ (4) MS, in Bibl. 
Ice, Edinburgh. (5) Vitellius, A. XX. 8. a | 
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| PART David the Firſt's life is well enough known to be written by Alred, Abbot of Rievaulx ; and 
| Il. we have (1) ſeveral good manuſcript copies, both of that, and his elegiacal hiftory of the ſane 
David I. good prince's death: but he did not write theſe, becauſe, (as ſome have affirmed) that king was 
tounder of his monaſtery ; { for it was founded as well as Kirkham, and Wardon, by Sir Walter 
Eſpec. ] but becauſ- he was a ſpecial favourer of the Ciſtertian order in all his benefactions. = 


William! We have ſome (2) copies of an inſtrument of fealty, ſaid to have been ſigned by King William b- 
the Firſt of Scotland to our Henry the Second: and, in a manuſcript indcx of the records, car- E 
ried heretofore out of that kingdom into England, I have ſeen a copy of our Richard the Firſt's A 
reſignation, to the ſame king, "of all right i by him, and his predeceſſors, to the homage E 
of the kings of Scotland, daied (by the hand of William, Biſhop of Ely, his chancellor) at Can- J 


terbury, in the fiſt year of his reign; and a ratification of this, dated 4 before) at Wincheſter, 
on the ſeventecnth of April, in the Efch year of that reign, The originals of theſe are ſaid to be 
at Paris. This king's particular (3) genealogy is alſo extant; and an hiſtorical (4) account of the 
| deſcents of the earls of Cheſter and Ferrers, from the daughters of him and King Malcolm. 
John John Bailiol, having obtained the crown by a ſlaviſh ſtipulation with our Edward the Firſt, has 
ar. inſtances of his own bondage, and the Sovereignty of his Superior Lord, as the ſty le 
then ran: ſo that it were endleſs to recount all the evidences and inſtruments of claims 5 the one 3 
hand, and ſubmiſons on the other, which the Archives of England will afford us. We have 3 
the whole (5) proceſs in the famous arbitration and ſettlement of the Scottiſh crown, 9 5 the 3 
death of King Alexander the Third; the (6) claims of the ſeveral pretenders; King Edward's ſen- 
tence in favour of his vaſſ4l, and his expeditions afterwards into that kingdom; the form (7) of 
homage ſubſcribed by the Scottiſh nobility; &c, We have alſo a moſt noble (8) parchment-roll F 
of the letter ſent from the barons of England to Pope Boniface, on account of the diſputes with . , 
Scotland, ſigned at Lincoln, on the twelfth of February, in the year 1300 ; to which are affixed, 3 
the ſeals of arms of the ſeveral ſuoſcribers, drawn in proper colours which is 4 monument chat 
ducly belongs to the ſtory of this King's reign. 

The memorable lite of Robert the Firſt (or The Bruce, as he is commonly called) was written 
by, (9) a perſon of good knowledge and learning, John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, who 
lived in the reign of David the Second, from whom he had an annual penſion, which he after— 
wards progured to be {ſettled upon the Hoſpital at Aberdeen. This book is in Scot:iſh metre, 
and bcars the tiile of The Acts and Life of the moſt Victorious Conqueror, Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland; wherein allo are contained, the Martial Deeds of the Valiant Princes Edward Br UCE, 
Sir James Bonga. Earl Thomas Randal, Walter Stewart, and ſundry others. It has had a 
great many editions, and is now commonly {old by the bo- ſellers of that kingdom. The author 
begins with an aſſurance of his being an honeſt and faithful hiſtorian; beſpeaking the reader's 
attention and faith in theſe words: 


Robert J. 
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« Stories to read are delectable, 

« Suppoſe they nought contain but Fable; 
* Then ſould Stories that ſoothfaſt were, 
* If they be ſpoken in good Maner, 
Have double Pleaſure in Hearing,” 


Soon after this, indeed, he calls his book a Romance; but that word was then of better reputa- 
tion than of later times; and the Romaunt of Romaunts has been innocently applied to true hiſ- 
tory, as well as the Ballad of Ballads to a ſacred ſong. The hiſtorian, or poet {call him which 
you will, they were anciently the ſame profeſſion) lived, as we have already obſcrved, near the 


(1) Bibl. Cotton. 1 XI, 1. Veſpaſianus, A. XVIII. 4. Catal. M88. 1 ep Tom. 1. par. 1. Num. 105 2. 
(2) Bibl. Cotton. Vitellius, A. VIII. 12. Catal MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. par. 1. Num. 2086. (3) Bibl. Cotton, Fauſtina, 
A. VIII, 29. (4) Ibid, Claudius, D. VII, 9 (5) Bibl. Yelverton, Vol 42. Bibl. Cotton, Claudius, D. VI. 6. (6) Ibid. 


(7) Julius, A. V, 6. Catal. MSS, Oxon. Tom. 2. p. 2. Num. 518. (8) Inter Cimelia C. C. C. Oxon, (9) See D. 
Hume's Hiſt. of Dc ugl. ho 15 Fo 30, 31. „ | —— | 
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time he accounts for; and is therefore the more credible reporter. This is plain from the deſcrip- PART. 

tion he gives of the valiant and noble James Lord Douglas part of which is this; H. 
5 z en a. 

4 His Bodie well made and lenie, 

* As they that ſaw him ſaid to me.“ 


In the adventures and hardſhips of king Robert, before he came to be ſettled in the throne, he 
is much larger, and more particular than any of the other Scottiſh hiſtorians ; and, now and then 
brings parallel acts of chivalry out of the Jewiſh, Greek, and Roman writers. The famous 
battle of Bannock-bourn is largely treated on; and afterwards the martial exploits of Edward 
Bruce (the king's brother) amongſt the Iriſhry of Ireland; his frequent ſkirmiſhes with the kin 
of England's lieutenant, &c. are as copiouſly related. The ſiege of Beryick, and the Lord 
Douglas's notable conduct of the Scottiſh army out of Wardale, bring us to the peaceful death 

of this warlike prince; whereupon the book concludes with this panegyric on the generous heroe: 


Here ends the Book of the Nobleſt King, 
That ever in Scotland yet did ring, 
«© Called King Robert the Bruce, 

« That was maiſt worthy of all ruce ; 

% And of the noble good Lord Douglaſs, 
And many ma that with him was.” 


There is another life of this king in heroick verſe, by Patrick Gordon; the title whereof is (1) 
The Famous Hiſtory of the Renowned and Valiant Prince Robert, ſurnamed the Bruce, King of 
Scotland, & c. and of ſundry other valiant Knights, both Scots and Engliſh, It begins thus; 


Of Martial Wars, of dreadful Wars I ſing, 
« Of Potentates, fierce Knights, and Champions bold; 
«© Who to maintain orethrew a Valiant King, © 
«© Moſt brave Atchievements well perform'd of old.” 


There was an attempt toward the bringing of Barbour's Old Rhymes into a more modiſh dreſs, 
which did not prove ſo taking as the original. A third famous reporter of the acts and deeds of 
King Robert, was Robert Baſton, Prior of Scarborough, who accompanied our (2) Edward the 
Second to the ſiege of Stirling in the year 1313; and, being taken priſoner, was obliged (inſtead 
of recording the glories of his own ſovereign, as was firſt intended) to write in praiſe of the king 
of Scotland. Treatiſes of leſs note, which may afford ſome helps in the future enquiries after 
the conduct and proweſs of this great king, are: 1, The deſcent of the family of (3) Bruce, 
from Euſtace, Earl of Bulloign, collected by Mr. St. Loe Kniverton. 2. A treaty betwixt this 
(4) king and Haquin, the Fifth King of Norway. 3 Chronicon Fratris (5) Henrici de Blaneford 
de Treugis inter Scotos & Anglos, & earum Articulis : hoc eſt, inter Edwardum ſecundum & 
Robertum de Brus, 30 die Maii, A. D. 1323. An. 16. Ed. 2. 4 Epiſtola a Communitate 
Scotiæ tempore Roberti Bruſii R. ad papam ſcripta, data Aberbrothiri, A. D. 1320. It aſſerts 
the common tradition of their deſcent from Spain, and is ſubſcribed by the chief of the nobility 
and other great men of the Kingdom, who have alſo put their ſeals to it. The original is now in 
3 the hand of the Earl of Haainton. About the ſame time the Pope ſent a brief for the crownin 
3 of King Robert; which (with its leaden ſeal annexed) is in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Drumkairn, 
q and bears the name of Bulla Papæ Johannis 22di pro Unctione & coronatione Roberti Primi, (6) 


(1) 4to. Dord. 1615. (2) Vid. Athen. Oxon. Par. 1. p. 101. (3) Inter. MSS. A. Wood in Muſzo Aſpmol. 


Num. 20. 22. (4) MSS, Bibl. Reg. S. S. Jacob. Num. 962. (5) Bibl. Cott,” Claudius, D. VI. 9. (6) Ibid, Titus, 
A. XX. 6. 11. 14. & 15. : | | 
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The chief occurrences, in the reign. of David Bruce, are recorded by Robert Baſton, Who has 
left us ſeveral accounts in rhyme, of the battles betwixt- the two;kingdoms at that time; the ſiege 
of Stirling; the fight at Nevil's Croſs, &c. The taking of the king himſelf priſoner, by J. Cope- 
land (in the field near Durham, in 1346.) is particularly deſeribed by Thomas Samſon, in a 
(1) letter on that ſubject; and ſo is the expedition of our (20 Edward the Third, by another hand, 

Robert the Second had no hand in the famous battle of Otterburn, ſo fatal to both Percie and 
Douglaſs: but, ſince it happened in his reign, they that have ſpecially applied themſelves to the 
hiſtory of that action, may be reckoned ſomewhat nearly related to the writers of that king's life. 
Among theſe, Carmina ſuper hoc Bello (ſays (3) J. Major) Magiſter Thomas Varoye primus præ po- 


fitus Bethwalye compoſuit, ſed Rhythmice; fic enim inquit. 


Muſa refert fatum fore Scriptum Carmine Vatum, 


& que ſeguuntur. Quia enim Carmina ejus nibil valent, & ſunt relatu indigna, ideb pertranſto. The 


great Sir Philip Sidney, whom (4) Spencer himſelf juſtly reverenced, as a mighty maſter in 
poctry, (5) profeſſes, that he never heard the ſang of Percie and Douglaſs, but his heart was 
more chearfully moved, than at the ſound of a trumpet ; and, though he aſeribes that effect to 
the irreſiſtible power of rhymes, it is very probable that the matter had as great an influence 
upon him, as the mu//c. The. foundation of that charming ſong, was certainly the forementioned 
battle of Otterburn, fought betwixt Henry Hotſpur, eldeſt fon to the earl of Northumberland, 
and James the ſecond, earl of Douglaſs; an encounter, managed with that unparallelled courage 


and bravery on both ſides, that (as Froiffard, who then lived, repreſents it) it was hardly to be 


matched in hiſtory, What is reported of the hunting in Cheviot, in our common Engliſh ballad, 


is all fiction; and fo are many of the following paſſages, as there related. The Scots have one 


which agrees much better with the truth; giving us the occaſion of Douglas's march into Eng- 
land, his dividing from the Earl of Fife, and ſome other particulars, as we read them in our 
chronicles, This was allo written by an Engliſhman ;, and begins, 


11 fell about the Lammas tide, &c. 


One of the main occurrences of this king's life, has been vilely mifrepreſented by the beſt hiſto- 
rians in Scotland; who generally report, that Elizabeth Mure was only his concubine when ſhe 
bore her ſon John, (afterwards king, by the name of Robert the Third) who was legitimated' 
after his father's acceſſion to the throne, and preferred to the lawful iſſue of his rightful queen: 
Euphemia. This moſt groſs and ſcandalous aſperſion (not only injurious to the ſucceeding kings 
of Scotland, but to many other foreign. princes, who have intermarried with them) is now ef- 
fectually removed by the right honourable and moſt learned, the preſent Lord Viſcount Tarbet, 


in his (6) Vindication. of Robert the Third from the Imputation of Baſtardy, &c. wherein, 


from ſeveral original charters, and other authentic records, it is evidently proved, that the ſaid 
Elizabeth was the true wite of Robert the Second (when Steward of Scotland, and. Earl of 
Strathern) and died ſome years before his acceſſion to the crown; and that their forementioned. 


ſon John, was conſtantly (both before and after his father's ſecond marriage) reputed and ac- 


knowledged his undoubted heir apparent. [The reader ought, however, to be informed, that 
the charter mentioned by the noble lord, (page 33, lines 10, 11,) is falſe dated in the print.] 
For the yed farther, and moſt effectual clearing of this point, there is likewiſe (7) publiſhed an 
authentie Charter of Robert, Steward of Scotland, out of the archives of the Seots college at 
Paris; which bears date, Jun. 12. A. D. 1364. It is a grant to the church at Glaſgow, in con- 
fideration- of the Pope's diſpenſing with a marriage betwixt himſelf and quondam Elizabeth Mure 
dum ageret in humanis, non obſtante impedimento conſanguimiatis & aſſinitatis. It ends, In cujus rei 


(1) Inter MS8. Bodl. Catal. Oxen. tom. 1. Par. 1 Num. 2086, 18. (2) Ibid. tom. 2. Par. 1. num. 1931 (3) Hiſt. 
Scot. hb. 6. cap. 4. Vid. & Voſſ.de Hiſt. lat. lib. 3. Par. 4. cap. 4. (4) Vid. Athen Oxon. vol. 1. p. 182, (5) Apo- 
log. for Poetry, 4t0. Lond. 1595. (6) 4to. Edinb. 1695. (7) 4to..Paris, 1695 | 
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teſtimonium ſigillam noſtrum una cum figillo Johannis Stneſchalli domini de Kyle primopeniti & pæredis PART 

noſtri præſentibus eſt appenſum; and both the ſeals of Robert and John are ſtill freſh and fair. 

There are ſome other ancient inſtruments exemplified in the notes and diſcourſe on this: "ET 

which, being conſidered together, afford as manifeſt a confutation of G. Buchanan's impudent 

ſuggeſtion as can poſſibly be wiſhed for; and will for ever ſtop the mouths of the future enemies 

of the monarchy and Royal Family of Scotland, as to this topic. I ſhall only add, that there are 

other abundant proofs, if they were needful, which may be made of the abominable falſity of 

that report; as the inſcriptions in the church of Veſter, ſome original grants of John Lord of 

Kyle, &c. To this king's reign (he having been the firſt that bore the name of Stewart) we may 

refer KR. Watſon's (8) Memoirs of the Family of the Stewarts ; with his Hiftorical Account of 

the Lives of the Kings of that name. The author, as his work ſufficiently ſhews, was a peeviſh 

and diſcontented' writer; having been, a little before his publiſhing of ir, turned our of his 

miniſtry at Edinburgh. 5 | 

There is a (1) Manuſcript Account of Robert the Third's conteſt with our Henry the Fourth, Rob. II. 

upon the ſubject of homage ; in the concluſion whereof (after the word Finis) is this inſcription: | 
The Ring (for Reign) of the Roy Robert, made be Dean David Steill. In this the King of 

England ſummons Robert to do fealty at London. | | 
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After the Richt of Brutus King, 
* Quilck had all England in Governing,” &c. 


In return to which, *tis affirmed that — 


« Scotland evir yit hes been free, 
“Sin Scota of Ægypt tiuck the See.“ 


It is likewiſe obſerved, that England itſelf (having been four Times conquered by the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans) has little ground for ſuch a challenge; and ought to remember 
how frequently ſhe has miſcarried in Adventures of that kind. In concluſion, Robert propoſes 
the deciding this controverſy by ſixty againſt ſixty, (of the royal blood of both kingdoms) forty 
againſt forty, or twenty againſt twenty; or, if Henry approves it, that the two kings them- 

| ſelves may end it in a ſingle combat. In which laſt offer, are theſe remarkable lines: 


I proffer me to prief on thee 

% At we and Scotland yet are free. 
And of the Paip nothing we hauld, 
& But of the Kirk our Faith of auld.” 


The works, which King James the Firſt left behind him, might have given us a good James I. 
draught of his life, and the noble endowments of his mind, if carefully enough preſerved. Be- | 
ſides many taking pieces of poetry, ſongs, and ballads: he wrote a notable Panegyrick upon his 
Queen (Joan, daughter to the Dutcheſs of Clarence) before ſhe was married to him; and two 
other (2) famous compoſures, which began with Yas ſen, &c. and at Beltayn, &c. The Hiſtory 
of this King, with that of his four immediate ſucceſſors of the ſame name, is moſt fully written 
by the polite (3) W. Drummond, ſon of Sir John Drummond, of an ancient and right ho- 

_ nourable family. I ſhall not need to give any other account of this author and his work, than 
what we have from the ingenious prefacer: His deſcriptions (ſays he) are lively and full; his 
narratives clear and pertinent z his orations eloquent, and fit for the perſons that ſpeak ; and his 
(3) 8vo. Lond: 1683. (1) Inter Poemata MS. D. R. Maithland, p. S. Pepys Armig. (2) Vid. J. Major, Hiſt. Scot. 


lib, 6. cap. 14. (3) Fol. Lond. 1655.-8v0.-ibid, 168 . 
| . re flections 
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reflections ſolid and mature. I ſhall offer one inſtance, of the many that might be produced, of 
the open and honeſt freedom wherewith he has cenſured what he thought to be irregular in the 


conſtitution of the government. The uſage of (4) wards, he reckons amongſt thoſe Titles of 


poſſeſſing lands, which (in proceſs of time) of an ungodly cuſtom grew ſtrong, and 1s kept for 
a law, being fetched by imitation, from the laws of the neighbouring ſtates. Mr. Thomas Craw- 
ford, profeſſor of philoſophy at Edinburgh, wrote ſome ſhort (5) remarks on this book. Sir 


James Balfour (who was contemporary with this Drummond of Hawthornden, and his intimate 
acquaintance) wrote alſo the (6) Hiſtory of the two firſt James's, which he dedicates to the 


Jords and eſtates of parliament. This he was pleaſed to call——The ſhort Annals of the 
Reigns and Lives of James the Firſt and ſecond, two famous and worthy Princes ; wherein, as 


in a Mirrour, they may ſte the Viciſſitude of humane Affairs, the Downfall of great Perſons, 
the Puniſhment of Vice, and the Cheriſhing of vertuous and worthy Actions. The ſtyle here is 


more copious and ſmooth than in Drummond's, and the hiſtory more full. 
It is probable Sir James ſaw what was done by his friend; and endeavoured to ſupply what he 


thought was omitted by him. Another ſuch large hiſtory of Scottiſh affairs, within the ſame 


limits with that of Drummond's, was written by William Sinclare, an advocate; whoſe book 
was brought from Italy to the Scotch College at Paris, where it may now be ſeen. 


book, of a thouſand pages. The laſt ſcene of his life, is repreſented under the title of (7) A 
full lamentable Chronycle of the Dethe and falſe Murdure of James Steward, laſt King of Scotys, 


nought long agone Priſoner yn Englande, yn the Tymes of the Kings, Henry the Fifte, and 


James u. 


Henry the Sixte, tranſlated out of Lat 
Subget, John Shirley.” _ ä = 
Robert Lindſay of Pitſcotty's (8) Hiſtory begins at the reign of James the Second, where 
Boethius left off. He gives the ſtory of this, and the ſucceeding kings, governors, and regents, 
till 1475; wherein (he ſays) he was inſtructed by Patrick Lord Lindſay of Bires, Sir William 
Scot of Balweirie, Sir Andrew Wood of Largo (ſervant to King James the Fifth,) Doctor John 


yne into owre moders Engliſche Tongue, by youre Simple 


Mair, or Major; Sir David Lindfay of the Mount, and others; who had (themſelves) written 
Juſt treatiſes of all the occurrences ſince Flowden-field. 


It 1s dedicated, in Scotch verſe, to 
Robert Stewart, Biſhop of Cathneſs ; and continued (by a later hand) to the union of the king- 


doms in James the Sixth. A few Letters we have of (9) James the Fourth's writing; and no- 


James V. 


thing, that I know of, which particularly reſpects the reign of James the Third. 

George Marjoreybanks commences his (10) Annals of Scotland (in the year 1514) at the be- 
ginning of James the Fifth's reign; continuing it down to 1594. He was ſon to Michael. 
Marjoreybanks, Bailiff of Edinburgh; and his work is nearly related to (that of another burgeſs 


of the ſame place) Robert Birrel's diary, which records many memorable ſtate-paſſages from 


1532, to 1605. There are three volumes (moſtly) of this king's letters in the lawyers library at 


Edinburgh; the firſt whereof is in folio, and contains Copies of Diſpatches, Mandates, and In- 


ſtructions, from the Kings and great Men at Court, from 1500 to 1626, The ſecond in quarto, 
bas the like from 1 500, to 1525; and the third (in quarto, likewiſe) reaches from 1 539, to 1345. 
The like are in the Royal Library at (11) St. James's, near Weſtminſter, A great many of Sir 
David Lindſay's (12) poems are on the chief occurrences of the reign of James the Fifth; to 
whom the Author was a ſervant from his (13) infancy, afterwards privy-purſe, gentleman of the 


bed-chamber, and (at laſt) Lyon king at arms, His navigation, in coaſting his own kingdom, 


Q. Mary's 
Life. 2 


is printed in (14) Fournier's Hydrography, as well as (15) alone; and the humours of his 
court and miniſters of ſtate, are pretty plainly laid open in a manuſcript volume 
ſent by our Henry the Eighth to Sir Ralph Sadler, his ambaſſador in Scotland. 


of inſtructions 
Queen Mary of Scotland had a reign of ſo much action, and her ſufferings, in the end of it, 


were of ſo extraordinary a nature, that it is no wonder that ſo many have attempted either the 


(4) Hiſt. Ja. 4. p. 135. (5) MS. p. D. R. 8. (6) MS. Fol. in Bibl. ICC. Edinburg. (7) 4to. MS. D. R. Thoreſ- 
by, pp. habet 88. (8) MS. Fol. (9) Vid. Catal. Oxon. tom. 2. Par. 1 Numb. 8678. (10) MS. p. D. R. 8. 


(11). 
Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. tom. 2. Par. 1. Num. 8677. & 78. (12) 8vo. Glaſc. 1696.. (13) See the Epiſt, Ded. to his 


Dream. (14) Fol. Paris 1677. (15) 4to. Paris 1583. 


It is a folio 
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whole or part of her ſtory ; inſomuch that we muſt be obliged to ſort theſe numerous writers into 
ſeveral claſſes, before we can be able to take a diſtin& view of the men and their labours. Her 
enemies gave her friends an occaſion of appearing in her defence; and therefore it is not to be 
marvelled at, if the former of theſe claim the firſt rank in the following catalogue. 1. John 
Knox's (16) firſt Blaſt of the 'Trumpet againſt the monſtrous Regiment of Women, was in- 
tended to raiſe tumults againſt this Queen and her nameſake of England ; the author endeavour- 
ing (in his zealous and virulent way) to prove the regal authority of women to be inconſiſtent 
with the laws of nature, as well as contrary to to the determinations of the civilians and canon- 
iſts; that the ſcriptures, which will not allow that a. Woman ſhould ſpeak in the congregation,” 
can never admit of a female adminiſtration of the ſupreme government; and that the inconveni- 
ences, which neceſſarily follow upon ſuch a monſtrous practice, are many and inſuperable. The 
principles and poſitions of this book were examined, with great learning and _ of argu- 
ment, by Mr. John Aylmer, (afterwards lord biſhop of London) in his (17) Harborow for 
faithful and trewe Subjects, againſt the late blowne Blaſt, concerning the Government of Wemen. 
Wherein be confuted all ſuch Reaſons, as a Straunger of late made in that behalf: with a brief 
Exhortation to Obedience.” In this title-page Knox is called a ſtraunger, to take off the ſcandal- 
ous report of his being an Engliſhman : for, as yet, there was no name to his book; and the 
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exiled Engliſh had reaſonable apprehenſions that ſuch a rumour might raiſe jealouſies of them in 


their new Queen Elizabeth, who was juſt now advanced to the throne. Aylmer's book came 
alſo abroad anonymous; the author giving this reaſon, afterwards, for the concealing of his 
name; (18) © That he therefore ſuppreſſed it, that his pen might be the freer ; and that he 
might appear to ſay of the queen for conſcience-ſake what he thought and knew, without ſul. 
picion of flattery or hope of benefit,” 2. Another treatiſe, which juſtly provoked this queen's 
loyal ſubjects and good friends, was that (19) © de Mariz Scotorum Regina, totaq; ejus contra 
Regem Conjuratione, fœdo cum Bothwelio Adulterio, Netaria in Maritum Credulitate & Rabie, 
horrendo in ſuper & deterrimo ejuſdem parricidio, plena & Tragica plane Hiſtoria.“ To which 
is annexed, * Actio contra Mariam Scotorum Reginam, in qua ream & conſciam eſſe eam hujus 
Parricidii neceſſariis Argumentis evincitur z” as alſo, © Lierz Reginæ Scotiæ ad Comitem 
Bothweliz ſcriptæ.“ The ſame was afterwards publiſhed, in the Scotch language, under the 
title of (20) A Detection of the Doeings of Mary Queen of Scots, and of James Earl of 


Bothwel, againſt Henry Stewart, Lord Darneley.” Both theſe were generally believed to be the | 


work of Geo. Buchannan. Camden (1) gives the following account of this wicked 1:bel : 
Buchananus hiſtoriam & libellum cui titulus Deteftio, partium ſtudio & Moravii munificentid abreptus, 
ita ſcrigſit ut libri iſti falſitatis damnati fint ab ordinibus Regni Scotts, quorum fidet plus tribuendum : 
& ipſe ingemiſcens coram rege, cui fuit pædagogus, ſubinde ſe reprehenderit (ut accept) quid tam viru- 


' lentum calamum in reginam bene meritam ſtrinxiſſet, morienſq; optaverit ut tantiſper ſupereſſet, donec 


maculas quas maledicentid falsd aſperſerat, revocatd veritate, vel ſanguine elueret; niſi (quod ipſe dixit 
hoc vanum eſſet, cum pro «tate delirare videretur. This looks like a charitable account of the laſt 
minutes of his dying enemy. But yet Thuanus tells another ſtory, if we may rely on the 
treatiſe which carries the title of (2) Thuanus Reſtitutus ; wherein this addition is made to his 
former printed account of the famed hiſtorian and poet of Scotland: (3) Cum autem morti proximus 
efſet Buchananus, d rege alumno rogatus, ut que de Marid parente nimis libere ſcripſerat, revocaret, 
& infamiam ejus nomini ſoriptis ſuts inuſtam inſigni aliquo teſtimonio elueret, nibil aliud reſpondit, quam 
brevi fore ut ipſius deſiderio abund? ſatisfieret. Repetitis deinde vicibus per fidos eadem de re interpel- 
latus, hoc poſtremo reſponſo regi ſatisfecit ; ſe, que ex animi ſententia were ſcripſerat, revocare quidem 
non poſſe ;, cæterùm, 'ubi expiraverit, in regis poteſtate futurum, ut de ſeriptis illius pro arbitrio ſus 
ſtatueret; tantim quid de ed re afturus et pro prudentid ſud ante mature conſuleret, ſciretq, reges 
cum ſolutd poteſtate Deo conſtitutos nibil non poſſe ;, ſed veritatem, que d Deo vires ſumit, quantum Deus 


(16) 8 D. 1558. (17) 8vo. Argent, 1559. (18) See Mr. Strype's Life of B. Aylmer, p. 240. (19) Printed 


without date of time or place. (20) 8vo. 1572. a back letter by Leprevick, (1) In Annal. Eliz, ad. An. 1567. 
(2) 12mo. Amſtelod, 1663. (3) Addit. ad tom. 3. p. 582. B. lin. 4. | | | | 
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P 4 RT hominibus major eſt tantiim pot entiũ aflverſus ib ſos reges prepollere. There is a (4) manufcript vindi- 
cation of the queen, from the baſe ſlanders in this detection, by. an abbot of Paiſley; and occa- 
ſional apologies are made for her by moſt of the following writers of her life, A good juſtifica- 
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tion of her innocence; in (the main thing laid to her charge) the death of her huſband, may be 


ſeen in a diſcourſe written by the (5) Earl of Ruthven; who, at the inſtigation and command of 
King Henry Darnly, was one chiefly concerted in the Death of David Riccio. Before this tract 
there is a certificate, under the hand of Mr. Randolf, the Queen of England's miniſter then re- 


ſiding in Scotland; which avows, that the ſaid Earl proteſted at his death, that all things in that 
narrative were punctually true. 3. Both the life and death of Queen Mary, were particularly re- 
corded by (6) Robert Turner, ſcholar to Edmund Campion, and a miniſter of ſtate in the court 
of Bavaria; who died in the year 1599. What Dr. Stillingfleet (7) means by making ſome 
queſtion whether this ſame gentleman might have a juſt title to ſome part of Leſley's hiſtorical 


works, I do not know. 4. Vita (8) Marie Stuartz Scotiæ Reginz, Dotariæ Galliæ, Ang- 


liz, & Hiberniæ, Hwredis ; Scriptore Georgio Conæo Scoto.” The author himſelf (9) con- 


feſſes there were many - faults in this book: but, ſo greedy were thoſe times of any thing that 


mentioned the name of that unfortunate princeſs, ſeveral. additions were poſted abroad before he 
could have leiſure for a review. 5. Herhiſtory is joined with that of her ſon by (10) W. San- 


derſon; upon whoſe performance Pet. Heylin has given us ſome virulent remarks, in the end of 
his Examen Hiſtoricum. 6. The Hiſtory (11) of the Life and death of Mary Stewart, &c. by 
W. Stranguage; the ſame book which was (12) afterwards printed under the name of W. Udall. 

fe was written in French by Cauſinus in his Holy Court; which is ſince tranſlated into 


7. Her li 
Engliſh. 8. It is written in Italian by Franciſco Marcaldi; whoſe book was communicated to 


me by the famous and truly honourable J. Evelyn, Eſq; It gives only a very ſhort account of 


this unfortunate princeſs's life and troubles, from her birth to the 36th year of her life and reign ; 


where the manulcript breaks off, this copy being incomplete. However, it appears that there is 


not much wanting : for the dedication 1s from Venice, 29. of May. 1581. and the laſt chapter 1s, 
Il preſente Stato di Scotia, A. D. 1578.” 9. Hiſtoire de la guerre d' Eſcoſſe par (13) Jean 
de Beauge Gentilhomme Francois.“ This author gives the ſtory of the wars that enſued in Scot- 
land upon the death of King James the Fifth, and is principally large on the ſkirmiſhes betwixt 
the Engliſh and French forces, the ſiege of Hadington, and the taking of Inch-Keith ; in moſt 
of which he was preſent. 10. There are ſeveral (14) anonymous writers on the entertaining ſub- 


ject of this queen's life: but the moft eminent of theſe, as far as I can learn, is in the well-fur- 
niſhed library of S. Pepys, Eſq; a felio book of 95 leaves, tranſcribed from a much valued 


copy in the poſſeſſion of the late king. It is called, The true Hiſtory of the moſt illuſtrious 


and moſt glorious Mary Stewart Queen of France and Scotland. The deſign of this unknown 
author ſeems to be an entire juſtification of her majeſty, againſt all the clamours wherewith other 


writers had charged her. He particularly aſſerts her honour and virtue in relation to her Italian 
ſccretary; and clears her from having had any hand in the death of her huſband. He accounts for 
her marrying of Bothwel from a neceſſity of ſtate, and from the pernicious counſels of the Earl 
of Murray; who, by that match, hoped to ruin her in the opinion of the people, and to ſear 


himſelf on the throne, He likewiſe avows her innocence, as to the conſpiracy againſt Queen 


Elizabeth, carried on (during her impriſonment) by Ballard, Babington, and others; affirming, 


that Babington's Letters were never delivered nor communicated to her, but opened and an- 
ſwered by her ſecretaries in her name, and without her knowledge. Upon the whole, he attri- 
butes all her misfortunes to the jealouſies of love and ſtate; and her ill- uſages in Scotland, to the 


encouragement and practices of Queen Elizabeth, the ambition of Murray, (her tool and inſtru- 
ment) and the ſeditious ſpirits of ſome of her other ſubjects. Having given his princeſs a good 


(4) p. Rob. Mill. Cler, Sign. (5) Bibl. Yelverton MSS. vol. 48. (6) J. Pitts, p. 866. (7) Orig. Brit. p. 248. 
(3) 8vo, & 12mo, Romz. 1624. Kc. (9) In Præfat. ad Tract. de duplici Stat. Relig. (10) Fol. Lond. 1656. (11) 


Fol, Lond. 1624. (12) 8vo. Lond. 1636. (13) 8vo. Par, 1356. (14) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom, 1. par. 1. 


Numb. 7598. Tom. 2 par. 1. Num. 5265, 5270, 5985, 635 3. Bibl. Cotton, Veſpaſianus, F. V. 8. 
e many 


_ 
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tany of the moſt exaltet'chafaCters that oratory could invent, he makes this paſſionate reflexion PART 
on her death: Whilſt there ſhall be truths, vertues, and men on earth, this wound ſhall bleed; II. 
« whilſt there ſhall be eyes and tears in this vale of miſery, they ſhall drop on theſe royal aſne 
and the devation of the living ſhall never be weary to ſtrew with full hands, lillies, violets, and 
< roſes on her tomb.” 11. In my.(15) Lord Longuevile's rich collection of manuſcripts, there 
is a volume of papers relating to this queen; many of which are extremely curious. They 
were all collected by Mr. Beal; ſeveral of them being marked, and ſome written at large, with 
his own hand. Amongſt the reſt, there is an apology written by Biſhop Leſley, in juſtification of 
that part which he had in the accuſation of the Duke of Norfolk. This (as we are told by A. B. 
(16) Spotſwood) was printed by the author in France, ſobn after he had made his eſcape thither in 
1573. Another (17) volume, in the ſame library, contains a great many conſiderable papers re- 
lating to the intrigue betwixt her and the Duke of Norfolk; and alſo a diſcourſe juſtifying her de- 
polition by the lords who impriſonod her in Lochleven, and ſet up her fon in her room. Ano- 
ther diſcourſe there is, in this latter volume, giving reaſons why the King of France ought not to 
be diſturbed at the Queen of England's keeping her in durance. Both theſe, by their ſtyle, ſeem 
to have been written by an Engliſhman. =_ 9 
Her right of ſucceſſion to the crown of England, upon the demiſe of Queen Elizabeth, was Right of 
E point which was much bandied in her life; and which poſted her to the ſcaffold. Her great Succeſſion 
champion, in this cauſe, was Biſhop Leſley, who wrote a reply to a book publiſhed in 1560, by 
John Hales, ſometime clerk of the Hannaper to King Henry the Eighth, and founder of the free- 
ſchool at Coventry; who had aſſerted the right of the houſe of Suffolk, and was impriſoned for 
his pains; but releaſed at the interceſſion of Secretary Cecil (1) who was ſuppoſed to have pri- 
vately encouraged his undertaking : the biſhop's book is the ſame which was atterwards publiſhed 
under the name of Morgan Philips, a Popiſh prieſt of Doway, and bore the title of (2) A Defence 
of the Honour of Mary Queen of Scotland, with a Declaration of her Right, Title, and Intereſt 
to the Crown of England. Under the ſame name was alſo printed, at the ſame time and place, 
another treatiſe, ſhewing the Regiment of Women conformable to the Law of God and Nature; 
which is alſo (3) affirmed to be Leſley's. His former book was, I believe, firſt penned in French: 
for in that language we ſtill have it under the title of (4) Remonſtrance au Pape & touts Roys, 
Princes, & Potentates Chreſtienes, contenant Evidente Preuve & Demonſtration du droit de Suc- 
ceſſion a la Couronne d' Angleterre, advenue a tres Illuſtre & tres Vertueuſe Princeſſe, Dame Mary 
de Stuard, Reyne d'Ecofſe. The Round Book, as they called it, of Morgan Philips, was replicd. 
to as well as its original: but theſe anſwers were moſtly ſuch as are given us by the paragraph . 
men of our own time, who publiſh their ſolutions for no other end, than to give the objections a 


more effectual vent. 


In a treatiſe lately publiſhed in (5) France, under the title of Recueil des Traitèes de paix, &c. ,,..;.. 
There are theſe three inſtruments relating to the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots: 1. Act Secret, and Lets 
par le quel Marie Reyne d'Eſcoſſe annexe & unit Son Royaume à la Couronne de France, ters. 
au cas qu'elle Vienne a deceder ſans enfans, fait a Fountainbleau le 4. Apr. 1557, 
avant pacques, Communique en Original par Meffieurs Godefroy. 2. Contract de Marriage de 
Francois fils du Roy Hen. 2. de puis Roy de France avec Marie Reyne d' Eſcoſſe, du 19 d' Auvrill, 
3557. 3. Traité de paix entre Francois II. & Marie Roy & Reyne de France & d' Eſcoſſe, a' une 
part, & Elizabet Reyne d'Angleterre, d' autre, fait a Edinburgh, 1c 6, Juil. 1560, What was after- 
wards tranſacted betwixt her and her great couſin of England. is accounted for in Biſhop Leſley's 
(6) Diſcourſe containing a perfect account given to the molt Vertuous and Excellent Princeſs 
Mary Queen of Scots, and her Nobility, by John, Biſhop of Roſs, Ambaſſador for her Highneſs 
towards the Queen of Eng and, of his whole Charge and Proceedings during the Time of his. 
Ambaſſade, from his Entris in England in Sep. 1568, to the laſt of March, 1572. To ſupply 


(15) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 2. par. 1. Num 5270 (15) Church Hiſt. lib. -g. p. 272. #7) M88. 
Velverten. Vol. 26. (1) Athen. O on. Vol. p. 1130, 0. (2) 8vo. Lecd, 1571. (3) Vid. Camd. An; al liz. R. 


ad An, 1569. (4) Bib. Cotton. Titus, C. XII. 1. Vid. & Ibid, F. III. 14. (5) Vol, C. A Paris, 1693, (6) Vid. 
Catal. Mod. Oxon. Tem. 2. Par. 1. Num. 87 IL 4. 
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the defects of this, there is a full hiſtorv, in my Lord (7) Longuevile'snoblelibrary, of three treaties 
more betwixt theſe two queens : the firſt in 1 570, at Chatteſworth, managed by Burley and Mild- 
may ; another in 1583, at Sheffield, by the Earl of Shrewſbury and Mr. Beal ; and a third in 
1584, at the ſame place, by Mr. Beal alone. This gentleman was clerk of the council, and ſome- 
time ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth; and was the colle&or of ſuch of his lordſhip's papers 
as relate to thoſe times. Many of which are originals, and all of them marked with Mr. Beal's 
own hand. To theſe may be added out of the famous library of the preſent worthy (8) Biſhop of 


Norwich, the inſtructions given to Tho. Challoner, who went ambaſſador to the Queen Dowager 


of Scotland, in her daughter's non-age, A. D. 1555. A great many of the .queen's letters are 
preſerved in ſeveral of our Engliſh (9) libraries; eſpecially in the royal one at St. James's and Sir 

ohn Cotton's. | ; 2 | 
: The moſt conſiderable writers on her laſt ſufferings are, 1. Rombald or Romualdus, as he 
writes his name in Latin, who publiſhed the (10) Summarium rationumquibus Cancellarius Angliæ 
& alii perſuaſerunt occidendam eſſe Mariam Reginam Scotiz, una cum Sententia Mortis & Sup- 
plicio ejuſdem Reginæ. 2, Martyre dela Reyne d' Eſcoſſe, &c. by Adam Blackwood. It is a moſt 
virulent invective againſt Queen Elizabeth; whom he repreſents as the bloodieſt monſter, of an 
ulurper, that ever fat on a royal throne, The author is a paſſionate advocate to the French king, 


and all the princes of chriſtendom, to revenge the death of his ſovereign ; declaring qu'ils ſont in- 


dignes de leurs Noms Sils ne Sen reſſentent. 3. Maria Stuarta, Regina Scotiæ, Dotaria Franciæ, 


Heres Angliz & Hiberniz, Martyr Eccleſiæ, innocens a cæde Darnleani. Vindice Oſberto Barn- 


eftapolio, This is printed in the end of a (11) ſecond edition of the fore- mentioned Summarium ; 


and treats chiefly on the ſame ſubject. 4. Tragedie de la Reyne d'Eſcoſſe. Par (12) Anthoine 


de Mont-Chreſtien. 5, Proſopopœia Baſilica ; an hiſtorical poem upon the tranſlation of Queen 
Mary's body from Peterburgh to Weſtminſter, (13) by Edmund Bolton. 6. The arguments for 
and againſt her detainer in England, were conſidered by the Earl of Leiceſter, and Sir Walter 
Mildmay ; from whoſe original papers, in the hands of the learned Mr. Evelyn, they are now (14) 
publiſhed. 7. A numberleſs company of other papers, and anonymous tracts, there are diſperſed 
in public and private libraries, which acquaint us either with the whole, or ſome ſpecial circum- 
ſtances of this extraordinary caſe. We have (15) her tryal, condemnation, and execution at large; 
together with Queen Elizabeth's letters directed for her execution: an (16) account of her beha- 
viour at her death: (17) an original of the French ambaſſador's memorial exhibited to Queen 
Elizabeth and her council, to ſtay the execution; with the replies that were made to it: the (18) 
opinions of the judges, touching the legality of her trial : a (19) diſcourſe of Secretary Daviſon's, 


ſent to Secretary Walſingham, on that occaſion : and laſtly, a full (20) narrative of all the pro- 


ceedings, containing the following particulars : 1, Her removal to the caſtle of Fotheringay, 
2. The coming thither of the lords commiſſioners for the hearing of her cauſe. 3. A ſermon 
preached there before them, by Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterburgh. 4. Her trial. 5. Her execu- 


tion, with the exhortations and prayers. 6. A ſermon preached before the queen, immediately after 
the execution, by the aforeſaid dean. 7. The manner of her funeral. For a ſupplement to all theſe, 


the reader (If he be not already wearied with ſo ſorrowful a ſubject) may pleaſe to conſult the (1) 
Diſcours contre les Conſpirations pretendues eſtre faites ſur PEftat d' Angleterre, avec les Reſpon- 
ces à celui qui defend la Cauſe & Innocence de la tres Illuſtre Reyne d' Eſcoſſe: and compare with 
it another treatiſe called (2) Scotorum Reginæ Mariæ Supplicium & Mors pro fide Catholici. 
For the clear underſtanding of the true ſtate of affairs in Scotland, during that part of Kin 
James the Sixth's reign, which preceded his acceſſion to the throne of England, it will be conveni- 


ent (in the firſt place) carefully to peruſe the (3) Memoirs of Sir James Melvil, of Hallhill, con- 


(7) MSS. Yelverton. 54. in Catal. Oxon. (8) MSS. D. Ep. Norwic. 484. 21. Ibid. (9) Bibl. Cotton. Jultus. F. 


| (10) 4to. 
1583. (11) 8vo. Colon. 1627. (12) 8vo. Rouen, 1604. (13) Bibl. Cotton. Titus, A. XIII. 23. (14) Hiſt. of Re- 
form. Collect. ad Vol. 2, lib. 3. Num. 12. & 13. (15) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. Par. 1. Num. 3515. (16) 
Tbid. Num. 5003. (17) Ibid. Tom. 2. Par. 1. 3828. (18) Ibid. Tom. 2. Par. 2. Numb. 57. (19) Ibid. Num. 383. 


{29} Ibid, Tom, 2, Par, 1 Numb, 3492. (1) 8vo, VAn. 1572. (2) vo. Colon. 1587, (3) Fol. Lond. 1683. 
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mentioned by other Hiſtorians z more particularly relating to the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, under the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, and King James. In all 
which Tranſactions the Author was perſonally and publicly concerned. Now publiſhed from the 


81 
taining an impartial Account of the moſt remarkable Affairs of State duripg the laſt Age, not PART 


Original Manuſcript by Geo. Scot, Gent. Here is a pretty full report of occurrences from the 


marriage of Queen Mary to the Dauphin, as low as the birth of Prince Henry; wherein many 


intrigues of the ſtateſmen of that kingdom are diſcovered, and judicious characters given of them. 
Our great hiſtorian of the Engliſh reformation (4) obſerves, that there are in this book ſeveral 
important things relating to the ſettling of the like purity of religion in Scotland; and he is 
pleaſed to give the author the character of a Generous and Vertuous Man. I have ſeen ſome 
of another frame of ſpirit ; and obſerves particularly that a ſide vanity runs through the whole, as 
when (p. 137.) he calls himſelf the only inſtrument under God, of the king's liberty, and tells his 
reader, (p. 138.) that the King repoſed more in him than in all his council, &c. There is a large 
volume (5) of poems, collected and written by Sir Richard Maitland, father to Sir John, who was 
ſecretary of ſtate, wherein ſome of the moſt remarkable revolutions in the beginning of this reign, 


are paſſionately conſidered and reflected on. The miſeries of the civil war, which brought in the 
French on one ſide, and the Engliſh on the other, are recorded in a very lamentable ditty; wherein 


it is ſhewn how fatal the prevailing auxiliaries, on either ſide, may probably prove to the liberties 
of Scotland, There is a frank Admonition to the Earl of Marr, upon his being advanced to the 
regency; wherein the greateſt wiſdom and loyalty of his anceſtors are recommended to his imita- 
tion, and ſuch a virtuous conduct propoſed as the noble poet thinks moſt becoming ſo high a ſta- 
tion. The regent is particularly cautioned againſt calling in the-Engliſh, upon any occaſion 
whatever, and reminded of the ancient behaviour of their Saxon anceſtors, who vanquiſhed and 
_ enſlaved thoſe Britains who had craved their aſſiſtance. There are three ſeveral large poems on the 
caſe of the Earl of Northumberland; who had fled into Scotland for ſanctuary, but was deli- 
vered back upon terms. The firſt of theſe is called © Ane Exclamation made in England, upon the 
Delyverance of the Erle of Northumberland furth of Lochlevin, quho immediately thairefter wes 
execute in Torke:“ in which are a great many ſevere things ſaid on the treachery of that manage- 
ment. The next is a ſort of reply to the foregoing, and is intitled, The Anſwer to the Engliſh 
Ballad; though in truth, it only obſerves, that the charge is there too general, and the whole Scot- 
tiſh nation is not to be blamed for the villainy of a few mercenary lords. The third agrees with 
both the former, in laying a load on thoſe guilty lords, who were concerned in that ſcandalous fact; 
very unworthy in itſelf, and contrary to the practice and generoſity of their anceſtors; who always 
acted honourably on the like occaſions ; as might, he ſays, be inſtanced in the caſes of many great 
lords, dukes, and kings, who (in their diſtreſs) fled hither for refuge, and were protected. 


Quhoſe Luc wes gude, they come not at Lochlevin.“ 


If the reader would ſee this king in a borrowed luſtre, let him peruſe the (6) © Idea, five, de Ja- 
cobi, Magnæ Britanniæ Galliz & Hiberniæ præſtantiſſimi & Auguſtiſſimi Regis, Virtutibus & 
Ornamentis dilucida Enarratio, Ejuſq; cum laudatiſſimis Veterum Regibus, Monarchis, & Impe- 
ratoribus, Comparatio exacta & enucleata. Authore Tho. Roſſa, Scoto-Britanno.“ It is a fulſome 
piece of flattery of the king, his children, and chief favourites; dedicated to his majeſty himſelf, 
with this introductory compellation—Princeps omnium, quotquot ſunt, fuerunt aut erunt, niſi fallant 
Fata, Maxime; C, velint nolint, omnium Optime. In (7) Bodley's library there is a manuſcript 
hiſtory of part of his reign, from 1581, to 1593, and a like relation of the conſpiracy of the 
Gowries, amongſt (8) Mr. A. Wood's books. A good ſtock of the king's own letters are in the 
royal library at (9) St. James's ; and a letter ſent to diſſuade him from invading England upon the 
account of his mother's death, may be ſeen in (10) Sir John Cotton's. There is a printed (11) ac- 


(4) B. Burnet, Vol. 2. p. 408. & 411. (5) MS. Fol. p. D. Sam. Pepys, Armig. (6) 8yo. Lond. 1608. (7) Catal. 


: MSS; Oxon. Tom. 1. Par. 1, Numb. 3499. 24+ (8) Ibid. Num. 8494. (9) Ibid. Tom. 2. Par. 1. Num. 8681. | 


(10) Julius F. VI. 28. (11) 8vo, Edinbargh 1687. from the London edition in 1603. 
H 1 count 
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PART count of the baptiſm of Prince Henry Frederick, Prince of Scotland, and afterwards of Wales;, 
II. onthe goth of Augult in 1594. 

HisRight King James the Sixth's right of ſucceſſion to the crown of England was undeniably aſſerted: 

G ofSucceſ- by the moſt learned Mr. Tho. Craig; whoſe fair manuſcript bears this inſcription : (12) © De 
| won. jure Succeſſionis Regni Angliæ Libri duo. Adverſus Sophiſmata cujuſdam perſonati Dolomanni, 
9 quibus non ſolum Jura Succeſſionis in Regnis, ſed etiam ipſorum Regum Sacro-Sanctam Autho- 
ritatem nititur evertere.” The author dedicates his book to the King, Jan. 1. 1603. which (con- 

1 ſidering the Scottiſh computation) was near three months before the death of our Queen Eliza- 
Ut beth. He begins with aflerting the reaſonableneſs and rights of monarchy in general; the pre- 

| terence of an hereditary to an elective ; and the independency of kings, in their adminiſtration on 
| their ſubjects : in all which, he anſwers the arguments of his adverſary. Theſe are the contents 
| of his firſt book. The ſecond enquires into the legal eſtabliſhment of the ſucceſſion in England; 
ſhewing that the ſtatute of the 25th of Edw. 3. does not exclude the Kings of Scotland, nor any 
ways touch the ſovereignty; that the ſucceſſion of the ſecond brother before his eider brother's. 
ſon (as in the Lancaſtrian caſe) was not agreeable to the Engliſh Laws,” &c. The eighteenth: 
(and laſt) chapter of this ſecond part, is Parængſis ad Angliam; ut præſentis occaſionis beneficium 
amplectatur, & in totius Britannia concordiam conſentiat. In this he gives a moſt lively repreſenta- 
tion of the miſeries of this iſland, under its ancient multitude of monarchs; its monſtrous con- 
dition under two; and (laſtly) enumerates the many benefits that may accrue to both the king- 
doms by a right uſe of that providential opportunity, which they naw had, of uniting into one 

nation and people; concluding with that of Virgil. ROE, 
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far as the limits of our preſent undertaking will allow us to follow him. 


FE; The publiſhing this treatiſe was, I preſume, thought to be unneceſſary, when the King's acceſ- 

14 ſion to the Engliſh crown, had ſo ſoon followed its penning : though I have ſeen a printed book 

= in quarto, without any date of time or place, which ſeems to have been written about the ſame 
time with this, but in a different language. It bears the name of A Treatiſe declaring and 
confirming, againſt all Objections, the juſt Title and whe. of the moſt excellent and worthy 
Prince, James the Sixth, King of Scotland, to the Succeſſion of the Crown of England.“ When i 
we have mentioned the printed view of the (13) Arches of Triumph erected upon his entrance J 
into, and paſting through London, we have brought him to the Engliſh throne z and that is as 1 


— — 


„„ IV. 


Of the Ecchfaftical Hiſtorians of Scotland: And frf, of ſuch as treat 
of the General Church Hiſtory of that Kingdom. 


Foreign- HE Kingdom of Scotland, as well as all other members of the chriſtian church, muſt be 
285 | indebted to her neighbours for a good part of her eccleſiaſtical ſtory ; and, accordingly, 
ſome of her moſt learned ſons have ever owned their obligations to our Bede, for his recording 

of the good ſervices of Aidan and others. Our Spelman, Uſher, Marſham, Lloyd, and Stilling- 

fleet, have been highly uſeful to them in this laſt age; as Cardinal Baronius (to give one inſtance 

for all) was in the former. In his Annals many things are publiſhed which give great light to 


(12) 4to, in Bibl. ICC, Edinburgh, Item in Bibl. Coll, Edinb. & Glaſg. (13) Fol. Lond, 1603. 
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their affairs : particularly, in the years 604, 632, 639, 1073, 1180, 1181, 1182, 1186, 1188, PART 


1192, &c. In Tho. Becket's Letters (publiſhed by Chriſtianus Lupus) many things relate to 
the Scottiſh Church; and we have Pope Innocent the Third's inſtructions to the Biſhops of 
Orkney, Roſs, and St. Andrew's in the large edition of his letters at (14) Thouloſe, 

Great helps at home may now be had from the copies of many bulls and briefs of ſeveral 
Popes, lately brought from Rome by Dr. John Jameſon ; who has alſo taken extracts of the 
conſiſtorial proceedings of their national church from the year 1494. to the reformation. Theſe 
ſhew it in another ſort of dreſs and countenance, than it carries at preſent; as may alſo (in ſome 
meaſure be learned from a modern book, entituled, (15) The Rights and Liberties of the 
Church aſſerted and vindicated againſt the pretended Right and Uſurpation of Patronage.“ 
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Scotch- 
men. 


Whether the biſhops of Scotland were anciently ſubject to the metropolitical juriſdiction of juriſdie- 
York, is a queſtion which has been long ſince diſputed with a great deal of earneſtneſs on both tion of 


ſides : and, though the controverſy is now at reſt, this chapter will hardly be thought complete, Vork 


unleſs the reader finds in it ſome little direction where he may meet with a few of its remains. In 
the Cotton Library, there is a treatiſe to this purpoſe, to which the learned publiſher of the cata- 
logue gives this title: (16) De Suffraganeis & Provincia Eccleſiz Eboracenſis; de Adventu 
Scotorum in Britannia; Nomina quorundam Suffraganeorum & Profeſſorum. h. e. de Subjectione 
ſua ſedi Eboracenſi: Verſibus Elegiacis.” There are likewiſe, in the ſame volume and ſome 
other parts of that library, ſeveral bulls of Popes and declarations of the Scottiſh Kings, which 
ſeem effectually to aſcertain all the right which any of the primates of York-Province have ever 
claimed in that kingdom ; ſome of the chief whereof the reader, for his better information in 
this matter, will find inſerted at large in the (17) Appendix. To theſe may be added a manu- 


ſcript in Bennet College, which is called (18) * Scriptum, Utrum Eboracenſis Eccleſia Prima- 


tum ſuper Scotos habeat. | 


One of the moſt ancient repertories of the primitive ſtate and rights of the Scottiſh Church, 
is the old book of the Taxation of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices ; whereof Sir John Skene has given 
us the following account : (1) © The Pape, in the time of King (2) James the Third, ſent in 
this realm ane cardinal and legate, called Bagimont ; Quha did make ane taxation of all the 
rentals of the benefices, that the ſamin might be knawin to the Pape: to the effect, that when 
ony perſon came to Rome, ſeikand bulles or right to ony benefice fra him, he might conform to 
the ſaid rental as he pleaſed, ſell the ſamin for ſa meikle filver, or gold, as he thocht maiſt pro- 


fitable.“ This is by no means exact, nor anſwerable to what we commonly have from that learned 


writer: for that very (3) law of James the Third, to which he refers, cites this taxation by the 
name of the © Proyinciallis Buik, or the auld Taxation of Bagimont;” and fhews, 


that in this king's time, endeavours were uſed to raiſe the values of the livings above what the 
were rated at, to the advantage of the court of Rome, and againſt “ the common gude of the 


realme.” This act was confirmed by his ſon, and ſucceſſor, James the Fourth; who made (4) 
the crime capital in laymen, ordaining that all ſuch ſhould © tine their life and oudes.” We are 


therefore ſtill in the dark, as to the true author of this ancient valuation; being certainly miſ- 


informed of the time wherein he lived, and (perhaps) knowing as little of his proper name. If 
1 may be allowed to offer my conjecture, I ſhould gueſs that this eccleſiaſtical ſurvey is about 
the ſame age. with that which was made (of the Lands in England) by our Edward the Firſt , 


and poſſibly the names of (5) Rageman and Bagimont were heretofore one and the ſame. What 
this or the other means, or how both have been corrupted, let the nicer etymologiſts enquire. 


In all the hiſtories of the Scottiſh Reformation, the reader will obſerve one great and funda- 


mental truth, as it is acknowledged by an (6) ingenious native of that kingdom; that, © in the 


methods, by which that reformation was advanced, there was too great a mixture of the heat 


and forwardneſs that is natural to the genius of that countrey,” Let it be farther obſerved, that 


(14) Fol. A. D. 1635. (15) 8vo. Edinb. 1639. (16) Cleopatra, C. IV. 3. (17) Num. V. (18) Vid. Catal. MSS. 
3. Vid. Spotſw. 


lib. 2. p. 46. (3) Parl. 6. Ja. 3. Act. 43. (4) Parl. 4. St. 39. (5) Vid. D. Hen. Spelman, Gloſſ. in voce R z 
E oy of Records, p. 20. (6) B. Burnet, Hiſt, of Reform. vol. x. lib. 3. p. 320, 8 8 ageman 
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no conſiderable advancement was made towards the general change without ſomewhat of a 
Solemn League and Covenant. Two (7) of theſe I have ſeen: 1. © Ane original bond, con- 
taining ane confeſſion of religion, in the time of Morton's regency ; ſubſcrived by churchmen.“ 
2. Ane bond of aſſociation for the defence of the proteſtant religion againſt the deteſtable 
conſpiracy then called the Holy League, made by foreign Papiſts. Which bond is ſubſcrived by 
King James the Sixth, with a great number of the nobility, gentry, and burgeſſes, anno 1588.” 

In the College Library at Glaſgow, there is a large manuſcript with this title:“ The Book of 
all the General Aſſemblies of the Church of Scotland, ſince the Reformation; wherein the Heidis 
and Concluſionis devyſit be the Miniſters and Comiſſioneris of the particular Kirks thairof are 
ſpectally expreſſed and conteenit, for the ſetting foorth of God's Glorie and the Furderance of 
trew Religion within this our kingdom. Begun in the Zeire of Remembrance 1360, at the Con- 


vention in 1562,” Mr John Spotſwood is herein regiſtered as the firſt ſuper-intendant, Mr. John 


Knox (of Edinburgh the firſt miniſter, and James Barrone and Edward Hope the two firſt com- 
miſſioners. The acts of the Aſſembly of 1616, wherein the Earl of Montroſe was the king's 
commiſſioner, and Archbiſhop Spotſwood moderator, are the laſt in the book. Another copy 
of theſe acts is now, or was lately, in the hand of the author of the (8) Fundamental Charter of 
Preſbytery ; whoſe account thereof the reader may be pleaſed to take in his own words: © It 
ee was tranſcribed, ſays he, in the year 1638, when the National Covenant was in a flouriſhing 
« ſtate; for I find at the end of it the tranſcriber's name and his deſignation, written with the 


& ſame hand by which the whole MS. is written; and he ſays he began to tranſcribe upon the 
ny 


cc 


was ſuch a reader as we have commonly, in Scotland, in countrey pariſhes. It is not to be 
cc 


imagined it was tranſcribed then for ſerving the intereſts of epiſcopacy; for, as Petrie and the 
preſbyterians generally affirm, the prelates and prelatiſts dreaded nothing more than that the 

old regiſters of the kirk ſhould come abroad: And it was about that time that Mr. Petrie got 

his copy from which he publiſhed ſo many acts of our general aſſemblies. Nor is it to be 

doubted, but that as ſeveral copies then were, ſo particularly that which 1 have peruſed was, 

tranſcribed for the ends of the Good old Cauſe. This I am ſure of; the Covenant, as re- 

c quired then to be ſubſcribed by the Green Tables, is ſet down at full length in the manuſcript. 
“ Beſides; the ſtyle and language teſtify, that there is no reaſon to doubt, that the acts of aſ- 
& ſemblies which it contains have been tranſcribed word for word, at firſt, from the authentic 
records: and if Calderwood's or Petrie's accounts of theſe acts deſerve any credit, my MS. 
cannot be rejected; for it hath all they have publiſhed; and, for the moſt part, in the ſame 


0 
(e 
+ 
4a 


cc 


cc 


i terms, except where theſe authors have altered the language, ſometimes to make it more 
„ faſhionable and intelligible, ſometimes to ſerve their caule and the concerns of their party. It 
cc 


hath chaſms alſo and defects, where they ſay leaves have been torn from the original regiſters ; 


c and J have not adduced many acts from it, which either one or both theſe authors have not 
* likewiſe mentioned in their hiſtories.” This writer afterwards, in his book, frequently quotes 


this manuſcript, and endeavours to prove (from the acts thereof) that the firſt reformers of the 
Church of Scotland were not preſbyterians ; that ſuper-intendency, or prelacy, was not deſigned 
by them to be only temporary, &c. In my Lord (9) Longuevile's library there is a collection of 


debates in the General Aſſembly, relating chicfly to matters of diſcipline, during the minority of 


King James the Sixth. = 
John Knox is ſuppoſed to be the eldeſt church-hiſtorian of Scotland ſince the reformation ; 
and we have had ſeveral (10) editions of the hiſtory which bears his name. The famous Gordon 
of Stralogh's opinion of this work is this: Qui præſulis noſtri hiſtoriam [he means that of Arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood] leget, & cum Knoxo, deboneſtamento hiſtoricorum, contulerit (nam ille ſe & ſua 
tempora hoc ſcripti genere deturpavit) non parum diſcriminis inveniet. Author tamen hic [ Archiepiſ- 


copus, ſc.] cum tante maſculæ in Knoxo (viro alioquin magno, & celebris in ecclefia nom inis) eum pu- 


deret, negat illum eſſe authorem ejus operis. At non ſenſit ita nobilis & eruditus regni cancellarius 


(7) p. M. Rob. Wudrou, Bibliothecar. Glaſguenſ. (8) See his Preface to that Book. (9) Bibl. Yelverton. MSS. 
fol. 132. (10) Fol. Loud, & 4to. Edin. 1644, long before both theſe, another in 8vo. or 12mo, e 


FJoannes 


15th day of January 1638; and completed his work on the 23d of April that ſame year. He 
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ee ſtage than a divine or miniſter, ſuch as Mr. Knox was, and the ſpiteful malice that author 


« expreſſeth againſt the Queen Regent ſpeaking of one of our martyrs, he remits the reader 
cg 


&. death. A greater injury could not be done to the fame of that worthy man, than to father 
% upon him the ridiculous toys and malicious detractions contained in that book.“ Whether the 
hiſtory be agreeable to the ſpirit of Mr. Knox or no, it is certain, that its referring us to Fox's 
Book of Martyrs | is no ſuch argument againſt its being written by him, as the pood archbiſhop 
here repreſents it : for there was an edition of that work in Latin, at Straſburgh in 1554; and 


another at Baſil. in 1559; both which were long before Knox's death; though "the firſt Engliſh 


edition (in 1583) was indeed about a dozen years after it. However; it mult be confeſſed, that 
(though this argument will not hold good, yet) there are ſome other paſſages in it which unde- 
nably prove that ſome later perſon than Knox has made ſeveral interpolations ; which are now 
printed as parts of the original hiſtory, So much is unanſwerably remarked by a late 
ingenious (12) writer, who juſtly obſerves, that, “ he has been a thorough-paced preſbyterian 
who iramed the hiſtory as we now have it; and that, by conſequence, its authority is ſtark 
naught for any thing in it that fayours preſbytery or beſpatters prelacy.” That Knox. himſelt 
wrote fome ſuch hiſtory, is (beyond diſpute) clear from a paſſage in the manulcript (13) Calder- 
wood; wherein (giving an account of the Aſſembly's proceedings in Nov. 1572. Seſſ. 3.) the 
hiſtorian tells us, .that one Richard Bannatyne, ſervant to Mr. Knox lately deceaſed, preſcnted 


the following petition to the aſſembly then ſitting: © I your ſervitur R. Bannatyne ſervant to 
(0 


% unknouen to your Wiſdomes that he left to the Town and Kirk of Edinburgh his Hiſtory, con- 


teaning in effect the Beginning and Progreſs of Chriſt's treu Religion, nou of God's great 
mercy eſtabliſhed in this realme, quhairin he heth continoued and perfectly ended at the year 


on 
cc 


S 
order as he hes done the former; yet not the leſs there are certain ſcrolls, papers, and minutes 


of things, left to me be him to ule at my pleaſure, quhairof one part are written be his own 
hand and ſubſcribed, and another be me at his command, &c.” He goes on begging the Aſ- 
ſembly's encouragement towards the putting of theſe papers into a proper condition to be offered 


(e 
Cc 


to the public: and they, accordingly order the ſaid Richard the ſum of forty pounds (to be paid 


out of the crop of 1572,) for the aſſiſting of ſuch learned men as the Kirk of Edinburgh ſhall ap- 
point for that purpoſe, in putting the ſaid papers and ſcrolls into good form as aforcſaid. There 


is a manuſcript copy of Knox's Hiſtory, in the Library at Glaſgow, which bears the followin 
title: (14) ©* The Hiſtory of the Reformation of Religion within the Realme of Scotland, con- 


teining the Manner and by quhat Perſonnes the Light of Chriſt's Evangel hes bein manifeſted 
wnto this Realme, after that horrible and Univerſal Defection from the Treuth which hes cum 
be the meines of that Roman Antichriſt.” This was lately preſented to the College by Mr. 
Robert Fleming, a late preacher at Rotterdam, now at London, Mr. Knox's great grandchild ; 


who having ſeveral of his ſaid anceſtor's papers in his hand, pretends to aſſure them, that this very 


book is penned by the perſon whoſe name it commonly bears. For the better proof of this. mat- 
ter, he ſends them the preface of another book, written in the ſame hand, wherein are theſe words: 
In nomine Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, &c. Seplembris 40. M Jo. Knox, Avguft. 18. Ao. 158 1. There 


might indeed have been ſome ſtrength in this evidence, were we not aſſured that the famed Knox 


(11) AB. Spotſwood's Church Hiſtory, lib. 5. p. 267. (12) Pref. to Fundament. Char. of r (13) In Bibl. 
died 


Glaſg. vol. 2. P. 399. (14) See it compared with the print, in the Appendix, Num, IV. 


for a farther declaration of his ſufferings, to the Acts and Monuments of Martyrs, ſet forth by 
Mr. Fox, an Engliſhman, which came not to light ſome ten or twelve years after Mr. Knox's 


your umquhill moſt deareſt brother, Mr. Knox of worthy memory, That quhareas it is not 


« of God 1504. So that of things done be him ſenſyne nothing be him is put in that form and 
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Joannes Metellanus, eorum temporum æqualis, qui illa omnia apprimè nörat, quiq; acri & mordace epi- PART 
grammate (quod adhuc extat) in illum & hiſtcriam illam luſit. The paſſage in Archbiſhop Spotſ- II. 

wood's Hiſtory (which this learned perſon here refers to) is this: (11) * As ro the Hiſtory of 
e the Church, aſcribed commonly to him, the ſame was not his work; but his name ſuppoſed 
* to gain it credit. For, befides the ſcurril diſcourſes we find in it, more fitting a comœdian on 
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died in 1572 ; ſo that nothing could be written by him in 1581. There was one Mr. John Knox 
who was Moderator of the (15) Synod of Merſe in 1586; whoperhaps is Mr. Fleming's true an- 
ceſtor as well as the tranſcriber of this book, and might be one of the aſſiſtants in the reviſing of 


it. An adverſary of the author's, who commonly (on other occaſions) writes with a great deal 


of temper, gives this bitter character of him: (16) Homo nec humanitate nec artium cognitione, nec 
aliis vel nature vel ingenii dotibus (nifi effrenatam audaciam, ac virulente lingue volubilitatem, ſtulte 
fine artis præſcripto fluentem, dotes appellare volueris) ornatus. , | 
Archbiſhop Spotſwood's (17) Church Hiſtory was penned at the ſpecial command of K. James 
the Sixth; who, being told that ſome paſſages in it might poſſibly bear too hard upon the memo- 


29 


ry of his Majeſty's mother, bid him (18) “ write the truth and ſpare not:“ and yet he ventured 


not ſo far with a commiſſion, as Buchanan did without one. In the firſt of his ſeven books he 


diſcourſes of the firſt planting of Chriſtianity in Scotland; ſhewing (contrary to the aſſertion of 


their other hiſtorians) that epiſcopacy was the primitive government here, as ſoon as a church 
was formed. In the ſecond, he gives a ſhort ſtory of the Biſhops in the ſeveral Sees; and, in the 
five following, largely handles the beginning and progreſs of the Reformation, in evident con- 
futation of their opinion who maintain that the Scots reformed ; but Preſbyter Gordon of (19) 
Stralogh's Reflections on this Hiſtory, run in another ſtrain than the laſt we quoted from him: 
Bent ſe habet & mihi igſi gratulor, quod antequam vita abeam videam has lucubrationes poſthumas in 
lucem prolatas, de quibus edendis hoc perditiſſimo ſeculo omnes deſperaverant. Fetus hic eſt acris, vi vidi 


& ſublimis ingenii, ubi candor & veritatis ſtudium elucet; narratio ſimplex, nuda, procul omni affetin. 


Felix iſte præſul, non ex ſcholaſticorum ſubſellits, ſed in luce rerum & culmine negotiorum, tantis rebus 
dicendis par: non tamen ad hæc ſe accinxit niſi conſulto Rege Jacobo, qui ad hæc eum impulerat, prefa- 
tus non ſe poſſe bond fide hanc hiftoriam congere, niſi multorum offenſa, qui igſi, aut quorum majores 
laboraturi fint, Juſſit Rex audafer pergeret, & ubiq; veritati litaret. Quod ab illo non ſegniter 
praſtitum. Modejtia tamen & manſuetudo animi toto opere lucet. Nara hac, in degenere Sæculo, & 
corruptiſſimis moribus, ædppnoiæ qud tamen innocenter utitur, neq; uſquam (quod ſciam) d legitime hiſ- 


toriæ legibus deflefit orationem, nec odio nec amori indulgens. Qui hec legerint, invenient hiſtoriæ 


noſtræ 1d h, qualia per tempus edax, bella externa, civiles tumultus, omnia atrociſſima & rei 


literariæ infeſtiſſima, a cunabulis chriſtianiſmi noſtri ſuperſunt : per eam longam temporum ſeriem, quæ 


mutatam & expurgatam religionem præceſſere. Poſtea, mutatd rerum facie politica & ecclgſiaſtica, ſic ſe. 


miſcutre ut, ſine utriuſque, exacta cognitione, neutra ſcire poſſis, Sc. I have now by me a very fair 


tranſcript of this hiſtory, the ſame which was provided by the author for the preſs; as both his 


name ſubſcribed to the epiſtle dedicatory, with his own hand, and the licences given under the 


hands of the ſecretaries of both kingdoms (Sterlin and Windebank) do ſufficiently prove. That 
which Mr. Royſton procured afterwards, was leſs exact than this; as appears from the marginal 
notes, which are all in the author's proper hand-writing, and from ſome defects in the print 
(many of which are omiſſions of whole lines) which may be hence ſupplied. I ſhall inſtance only 
in a couple, which are within the compaſs of one (20) page, wherein the learned author tells us, 


that the Iſles of Orkney were poſſeſſed by the Picts, whilſt that kingdom ſtood.; and that St. 


Kentigern's Hymn began thus: 
EF OD, 
O ſacer antiſtes, regis clariſſima proles, 
Per quem Laudonia nitet, & jam Cambria tota, 
Magnag; pars Scotiz, fidei convertitur almæ. 


Both which ſtories are very defective in the printed books, of both editions. Dr. John Jameſon | 


wrote critical notes on the Eſcapes of this Hiſtory, thoſe eſpecially which are in the two firſt 


books; which, I ſuppoſe, are now in the poſſeſſion of the Doctor's Executor. Mr. Middleton 


(15) So ſays the MS. Calderwood. ad An. 1586. (16) J. Lefl. Hiſt. Scot. lib. 10. p. 537. (17) Fol. Lond. 1655, 


and 1678. (18) See the Author's Life, p. 11. (19) In Epiſt. MS, ſæpiùs citata. (20) MS. Fol. 55. b. Cod, Impreſs, 


p. 111, 112 


Wrote 


wrote an Appendix to it; which is printed in a (1) volume fit to be bound up with the hiſtory it- PART 
ſelf, and gives a Continuance of the ſucceſſion of Biſhops in the ſeveral Sees. 
publiſhed another piece in defence of the Ecclefiaſtical Eſtabliſhment in Scotland, which he called 
{2) © Refutatio Libelli de Regimine Eccleſiæ Scoticanæ;“ the Doctrines whereof are oppoſed by : 
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Dav. Calderwood, in his Altare Damaſcenum. 


The Archbiſhop 


This ſame Calderwood wrote alſo the Church Hiſtory of Scotland; an abſtract whereof (for D. Cal- 
it is no more) (3) is publiſhed, and in high eſteem with the men of its author's principles. 
epitomizer in the very firſt words of his ſupplement, thus acknowledges the defects and imper- 


The derwood, 


feEtions of his work : © TI have, (ſays he) in the preceding hiſtory, only inſerted ſuch acts, 
articles, and anſwers to queſtions, as belonged to the ſcope of the hiſtory, and form of church. 
government; ſome few excepted touching corruptions in the worſhip of God, or the office 
and calling of miniſters. But, becaule there are other acts and articles neceſſary to be known, 
© have Selected ſuch as are of greateſt uſe, paſſing by ſuch as were Temporary, or con- 


cc 


e cerned only Temporary offices.” By temporary offices, he means thoſe of biſhops and ſuper- 
intendants, in the beginning of the reformation, the whole ſtory whereof he thought fit to omit 
and paſs by: and the Engliſh reader will eaſily know what he ought to think of ſuch a ſelecter. 


The author's entire work is in fix fair volumes in folio, in the library at Glaſgow ; Mr. W. Dun- 
lopp (the Principal of the College) having procured a tranſcript of the whole, for the uſe (and 
at the expence) of the community. After the title of the firſt volume, there is the following 


note: © This work comprehended in—pages, is collected out of Mr. Knox's Hiſtory, and his 


* memorials gathered for the continuation of his hiſtory, out of Mr. James Mevil's Obſerva- 
tions; Mr. John Davidſon, his Diary; the acts of the general aſſemblies and acts of parlia- 


cc 
4 
vu 


cc 


* another in leſſer bounds, but wanting nothing in ſubſtance, and comprehended in 


ment; and out of ſeveral proclamations and ſcrolls of diverſe : and comprehendeth ane hiſtory 


from the beginning of the reign of King James the Fifth, to the death of King James the 
Sixth; but is contracted, and digeſted in a better order in a work of three volumes bound in 
*« parchment, and is comprehended in 2013 pages. Out of which work contracted is extracted 


Pages z 


* which the author deſireth only to be communicated to others, and this (with the other con- 
e tracted into three volumes) to ſerve only for the defence of the third, and preſervation of the 


* hiſtory, in caſe it be loſt.” 


The firlt of the ſix volumes gives a large introduction; wherein 
the author undertakes to inform us of the time when, and the perſons by whom, the iſland of 
Great Britain was firſt inhabited: and afterwards brings down the Scottiſh civil hiſtory, as well 


as the eccleſiaſtical, from the firſt planting of chriſtianity, to the end of James the Fourth's 


reign. 


(1) Fol. Edinburg. (2) 12 mo. Lond, 1620. (3) Fol. Edinburg. 1678. 
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After his account of the affairs of the ſtate and the church, we have a view of all the 
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appeal from the ſentence of the clergy to the nobility, eſtates, and community of Scotland; with 


a great many letters from the nobility to the queen regent and him on the ſubject of religion. 
All this part of the hiſtory, which in the printed book makes no more than 13 pages, ends at p- 
371, from whence (to the end of the book, at p. 902.) there is a good collection of curious letters, 
remonſtrances, &c. which are not in the prints, either of Knox or Calder wood. The ſecond 
volume contains the hiſtory from 1565, to the arraignment of the Earl of Morton for treaſon, in 
December 1580, and contains 614 pages ; wherein are many valuable diſcoveries relating to the 
practices of David Rizio, the king's murder, Bothwel's marriage and flight, &c. and a more per- 
fect narrative of the proceedings in the general aſſemblies than the printed hiſtory will afford us. 
The third volume comprehends the entire hiſtory of both church and ſtate, from the beginning of 
January 1581, to July 1586, when queen Mary's letter to Babington was intercepted. Under the 
year 1584, there is a ſevere character of Mr. Patrick Adamſon, archbiſhop of St. Andrews; 
which, in the concluſion, refers us for a farther account of him to a poem made by one Robert 
-mpil, and entitled The Legend of the Limmer's Life. Here is alſo, Ane Accompt of the State 


and Church of Scotland to the Church of Geneva,” which was written by Andrew Melvil, in anſwer 


to the miſrepreſentations of the Scotch diſcipline, ſcattered in foreign countries by the ſaid Arch- 
biſhop Adamſon. The fourth gives the like mixt hiſtory of affairs from July 1386, to the begin- 


ning of the year 1596. Here we have. a full collection of papers relating to the tryal, condemn- 


nation, and execution, of the unfortunate Queen Mary; with abundance of others touching the 
moſt semarkable tranſactions of this Decennium. In the year 1537, there is a large account of the 
coming of the Sieur du Bartas into Scotland; of his being carried by King James, to the univerſity 
of St. Andrew's ; his hearing of the lectures of Mr. A. Melvil there, and the great opinion he had 


of the abilities of that profeſſor, &c. In1590, there are ſome ſmart reflections on Dr. Bancroft's 


{-rmon at Paul's croſs, cenſuring the proceedings of J. Knox and others of the northern reform- 


ers; with the aſſembly” s letter to Queen Elizabeth about that ſermon. The fifth volume reaches 


from the beginning of January 1596, to the ſame month in 1607, After the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the aſſembly i in 96, the author ſubjoyns this pathetick Epiphonema : Heer end all 
« the fincere Aſſemblies General of the Kirk of Scotland, enjoying the Liberty of the Goſpel 
« under the free Government of Chriſt?” The neu and conſtant Platt of planting all the Kirks 
of Scotland,” written by Mr. David Lindſay, one of the Octavians, is here inſerted at large; as 
it was preſented to the king and ſtates in the ſaid year, 1596, The hiſtory of the conſpiracy of the 
Gowries, and the manner of its diſcovery, is likewiſe here recorded at length, in the ſame order, 
wherein the King commanded it to be publiſhed, The new form of nomination to biſhopricks, 
the proteſtation in parliament againſt the reſtitution of epiſcopacy, and the reaſons offered againſt 
it by others, are the remaining matters of conſideration in this book. The ſixth concludes with the 
death of King James the fixth : but this, being wholly without my bounds, is not to be accounted 
for at preſent, 

Alexander Petrie may well be reckoned among the reformed ecleſiaſtical hiſtorians of Scotland: 
Hook bears the title of (1) A Compendious Hiſtory (of above a thouſand pages in 
Satholick Church from 600, to 1600 ; yet he is molt copious in the great turn of 
ge en sdative country. The author being preacher to the Scottiſh congregation at 
eee defficates his work to the king, by] the title of William the Third, by the Grace 
of God, Prince of Orange, &c. and, over the firſt page of the epiſtle, he has propherically placed 
the arms of the Kings of England, crowned and encircled with the garter. In the centuries before 


the reformation, he has no large diſcourſes on the affairs of Scotland; the little that he gives us 


being almoſt wholly taken out of Major, Boethius, and Buchanan. He takes all opportunities of 
thwarting with A. B Spotiwood ; eſpecially in aſſerting the famed flory of the (2) Culdees, and 
that there were no biſhopricks in Scotland before the reign of king Malcolm Canmore ; but that 
the Epiſcopus Scotorum, before that time) was only ſome eminent prieſt or other, ſent to aſſiſt in 
foreign ſynods. He (3) ſays, that he had the peruſal of a manuſcript eiter of Dunkeld, by the 


(1) Fol. Hagæ. Com. 1662, (2) Cent. XI. p. 276, &c. (3) Cent, Xll. p. 378. 
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fayour of Alexander Lindſay, biſhop there; as alſo a manuſcript (4) hiſtory in the library at Edin- PART 


burgh, the ſame, I preſume, which he (5) afterwards obſerves to have been written by Lindſay. 
The ſixteenth century makes half of his book, and is divided into three parts: whereof the firſt 
reaches from 1500, to 1517, when the reformation began; the ſecond, from 1517 to 1563, when 
the council of Trent was ended; and the third gives the remarkables after that council to 16c0. 
In the ſecond of theſe, he brings large quotations out of Knox's hiſtory of the reform. 
ation; to which he ſometimes oppoſcs the authority of Buchanan, Two notable (6) proclama- 
tions he has, which are not elſewhere printed ; the originals falling into his hands, amongſt ſome 
papers of John Erſkin of Dun. They run in the names of Francis and Mary, ſoon after their 
marriage; and ſupport the reformation moſt vigorouſly. In the former of theſe, the council, in 
their majeſties names, require all the clergy to Join themſelves to the congregation, and to re- 
6 nounce all manner of ſuperſtition and idolatry:“ And, in the other, they condemn the © main. 
« taining and upholding of antichriſts laws and his conſiſtory, boaſting and fearing the ſimple and 
ignorant people with their curſings, gravatures, &c.” He obſerves that (7) Spotſwood has cur- 
tailed ſeveral paſſages in the book of diſcipline, declaring the co-ordination of ſuper-intendants 
with other preſbyters ; which he inſinuates to have been done with no honeſt deſign. In the third 

art he has tranſcribed a deal out of the Hiſtorical Narration of the Government of the Church; 
which, he ſays, was written by William Scot, an eminent miniſter at Cowper. 'This book, heob- 
| ſerves, was peruſed by Calderwood, and was pretty common in manulcript ; having been penned, 
or at leaſt ſome part of it, about the year 1635. All the reſt that is new in him, is taken out of 
the original regiſter-books of the acts of their general aſſemblies ; which are (8) obſerved to want. 
ſeveral leaves, where the matters are moſt conſiderable. This mutilation he aſcribes to the ſpite 
of the biſhops ; * who,” ſays be, would have all memory of ancient proceedings in the 
% church aboliſhed.” By way of appendix, he gives us a continuation of theſe acts, never before 
printed, down to the reſtitution of epiſcopacy in 1605. In his tranſcripts of theſe, ſeveral notable 
paſſages are (9) ſaid to be corrupted, and others concealed, in favour of the Good Old Cauſe. 
N. B. Scot of Cowper's book, ſo often quoted by this hiſtorian, is a mixt (eccleſiaſtico- political) | 
_ diſcourſe of 175 pages in folio, cloſe written; beginning with the affairs of 1560, and ending 
with thoſe of 1633- His firlt Courſe of Government, as he terms it, in the church of 
Scotland, is allowed to be by ſuper-intendants, as low as the year 1572. From that period, 
he conſiders the gradual introduction of a fuller grown epiſcopacy; with large reflec- 
tions on the occaſion of that change, and the means by which ſuch a prelacy was brought in and 
re-eſtabliſhed. John Row, miniſter at Carnock, wrote allo a ſort of hiſtory of the church of Scot- 
land fince the reformation ; which may be ſcen in the college library at (10) Edinburgh. Of a 
higher rank is that of Mat. Crawford, who died lately in the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, and 
left a complete hiſtory of that church, of his own compoſure, from the beginning of the reforma- 
tion to the late revolution. The learned men of that univerſity are now conlidering of propoſals 
for the publiſhing of it; and aſſure us that it will carry a bulk twice as large as that of the printed 
Calderwood. The author had picked up ſeveral rare manuſcripts ; particularly a late written hiſ- 
tory of Scotland, by one Forbes, in Folio. Another learned perſon (Mr. Archibald Simpſon, 
- miniſter at Dalkeith) has written Annales Eccleſiæ Scoticanæ a tempore Reformationis ad Obitum 

Jacobi Sexti Regis; copies whereof are in ſeveral hands, | : 
| Nor have the Scotch gentlemen of the Roman communion neglected the hiſtory of their coun- 
try, even fince the reformation ; and when ſome of them wanted all intercourſe with the regiſters 

and records of the kingdom. The chief of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories we have had from them are ; 
1. Geo. Thompſon's book (11) De Antiquitate Chriſtiane Religions apud Scotos; which makes 
their converſion, and ſubjection to the papal fee, to be very early, 2. Of the fame kind with this 
is W. Chambers's Scoticanæ (12) Eccleſiæ Infantia, Virilis ætas, Senectus : And, 3. Geo. Co- 
næus's Treatiſe (13) De duplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos, Libb. 2, In the former of theſe he 


(4) Cent. XV. p. 559. (5) Cent. XVI. Par. 2. p, 191. (6) Cent, XVI. Par. 2. p. 215, 216. (7) Ibid. p. 219, 
(8) Ibid. p. 305. 397+ 40%. (9) See the Fundamental Chart, of Preſbyt-p. 223, &c. (10) 4to. MS, (11) 4to Romæ, 
1594. (12) 40. Paris, 1643. (13) 4to. Romæ, 1628. | | 8 
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P AR T runs over, in a declamatory way, the glories of that church in its Roman ſtate; and, in the ſecond}. 


is as eloquent in deſcribing the confuſions that followed upon the reformation. He ingenuoully 


: introduces the latter, with an acknowledgment of the notorious lewdneſs and immorality of ſome 


of their fathers, before theſe judgments befel them: (14) Libido impotens, Sacrationis Vitæ morumg, 
Lues teterrima, in multorum Sacerdotum edibus Scortum publicum, &c. are his Words. 4. Tho. 


Dempſter, though he was no Jeſuir, ſtands fair for the remaining part of his character, that he (15) 


« was as well inclined to believe a lye as any man in his time ;” and was as well qualified to put it 


into a pretty dreſs of poetry. He calls his book, on this ſubject, (16) Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica Gen- 


tis Scotorum Libris XIX, qua viri Sanctitate, Literis, Dignitatibus, toto Orbe illuſtres, & familiæ 
etiam Scoticæ, in varias Urbes tranſmiſſæ, &c. recenſentur. He is a writer full of caprice; but 
is more exact in his authorities here, than in other parts of his writings. He is ſeverely chaſtized 
by D. R. an Iriſhman, in his (17) Præcidaneum Nomenelaturz Dempſteri, for filching of ſaints, 
conteſſors and authors, from England, Ireland, and other nations; and putting them all off, as the 
proper manufacture of his own country. This ſame Nomenclatura of his, was then newly (18) 
publiſhed ; and pretended to furniſh out a lift of no leſs than 274 ſaints, two popes, nine cardi- 


nals, thirry-cight kings and princes, forty-one apoſtolical miſſionaries, &c. who had obliged the 
world with their writings, and were all affirmed to be the author's countrymen and natives of 


Scotland. 5. (19) Davidis Camerarii (Preſbyreri Scoti) de Statu hominis veteris 
fimul ac nove TLccleſiæ & Infidehum Converfione ; which may be compared with 
that of his nameſake, Ja. Camerarius, de Pietate, DoEtrina, & Fortitudine, Scotorum ; with 


which it is commonly bound up. 6. Of the ſame fiery ſpirit with moſt of theſe writers, and a 


proper companion for them, is R. Watſon; who wrote (20) Hiſtorical Collections of the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Affairs of Scotland, and Political relating to them, including the beheading of Queen Mary, 


8. 


FV E..B8 TE 


Of the Hiſtories, Regiſter-Books, and Chartularies, of the Biſhopricks, 


Monaſteries, and Univerſities, of the Kingdom of ScoTLAND. 


. Biſhops of Scotland had anciently no certain and fixed ſces; but every prelate exerciſed 


his epiſcopal office and juriſdiction indiſcriminately, in whatever part of the kingdom he 


chanced to reſide. In this (1) condition their national church continued till Malcolm the third 
founded the biſhoprick of Mutlac; ſaving only that, that of St. Andrews, by King Kenneth the 
7 removal of the Pictiſh cathedral hither from Abernethy, has always claimed an elder ſuc- 
CCl11 n. | 

The hiſtory of the metropolitical church of St. Andrews is drawn up at large in the (2) Re- 
liquiæ D. Andreæ; written by George Martin of Cameron, late commiſſary clerk in that dioceſs. 
Herein an exact and critical account is given of the rife, advancement, dignities, honours, juriſ- 
diction, and revolutions, of that ancient ſee ; as alſo of the church-benefices formerly appropri- 
ated, or, of late annexed to it, and the moſt remarkable acts of its prelates and inferior members. 
It is a finiſhed piece in ten chapters; on the ſmall miſtakes whereof remarks have been made b 
Dr. Jameſon, who was a complete maſter of the antiquities of the place. In the (3) Cotton 11- 


(14) Lib. 2. p. 90. (15) See the B. of St. Aſaph's Hiſtor, Account p. 153. and Sir G. M's Def. of the Royal 
Line, p. 39, 40. (16) $9 Bonon. 1627. (17) Ad finem Tract, de vii. S. Bridgid. 8vo. Paris, 1620. (18) 4to. Bo- 


non. 1619. (19) 4to. Catalauni. 1527. (20) 8vo, Lond. 1657. (1) Vid, H. Boeth, Hiſt, Scot, Lib, 10. fol. 201. b. 
(2) 4to. MS, (3) Claudius A. I, 3, 8 | 
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brary there is a letter from the King of Scots to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, requeſting his aid 
and aſſiſtance in the promotion of a new biſhop to the ſee of St. Andrews. In this, as in others 
of the kind, there are ſome paſſages which render its authority ſuſpected : but the reader will 
beſt judge of that matter himſelf, when he has peruſed the letter at length in the (4) Appendix. 
Amongſt Mr. Dodſworth's collections, there is (5) ſaid to be a diſcourſe about the firſt inſtitution 
of metropolitans in Scotland, by Pope Sixtus the Fourth, in the year 1471, T 
The chief eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian for the dioceſe of Aberdeen, who has hitherto appeared in 
public, is H. Boethius; whoſe book carries the title of (6) Vitæ Epiſcoporum Mourthlacenſium 
& Aberdonenſium. He begins his account at Beanus, the firſt biſhop, and continues it to Ga- 
win Dunbar; who was in the throne when this piece came abroad. A third of the whole is ſpent 
in the life of Biſhop Elphinſton, for whoſe (7) fake he undertook the work: who, having built 
the old college, gives him an opportunity of deſcribing that whole fabrick, reciting the famous 
men that have been profeſſors there, & c. So that the univerſity ſeems to outdo the cathedral in 

the book; though this appears to have the better of the other in the title page. lu the king's 
college of Aberdeen there is a fair original chartulary of the charters of kings, bulls of popes, 
and grants of private perſons, together with their capitular orders and conſtitutions ; which 
begins at the foundation of the lee, and 1s continued down to the laſt Roman Catholick biſhop. 
They have likewiſe another fair original regiſter of all the jewels, chalices, in gold and filyer, with 
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Aberdeen 


other plate and veſtments, anciently belonging to this cathedral: and both theſe give a good pro- 


ſpect of the primitive ſtate of the church in this dioceſe, ſhewing the lameneſs and imperteCtion of 
Boethius's book. In another ancient manuſcript, there are the ſtatutes of this church; as like- 
wiſe the Statuta Generalia Eccleſiæ Scoticanæ. Of theſe laſt, there are ſeventy-ſix with rubricks 
or titles, and eleven without; all of which appear to have been penned in the time of Biſhop 
Greenlaw.; who (8) died A. D. 1424. To theſe is prefixed a bull of Pope Honorius the Third, 
for the holding of provincial councils; giving authority to chuſe a Conſervator, who ſhould ſup- 
ply the defect of a metropolitan. Out of all theſe, the late learned Dr. Jameſon compiled a (9) 
Chartularium Eccleſiæ Aberdonenſis 4 in which, amongſt other matters, are the following parti- 
culars: I. Conſtitutiones Eccleſiæ Cathedralis Abbyrdonenſis Apoſtolicd Authoritate per Reverendum in 
Chriſto Patrem, Colendifſumumq, Virum, Magiſtrum Petrum de Ramſay, dictæ Ecclefiz quondam Pontificem, 
Editæ, anno inſra annotatoſ i. e. 12 56. ] cum Novellis aliis dictæ Eccleſiæ Conſuetudinibus & Statutis magis 
Approbatis. 2. Donatio Eccleſia de Kildromy Eccleſie Al byrdonenſi ad Communiam Capituli, per Tho, 
Com. de Mar. A. D. 1362. 3. Conceſſio Eccleſie de Logy in Buchan. ad Communiam, ut ſupra, N. D. 
1362. It is a grant from King David the Second, confirmed by the biſhop. 4. Exemptions, by 
ſeveral biſhops, of the annexed churches from payment of procurations. 
acts of the year 1366, confirmed by the biſhop. 6. Augmentations of the ſalleries of the vicars 
choral, by proportionable ſumms yearly paid by the biſhop, dean, dignitaries, and prebendaries, 
agreed to by two biſhops, W. Elphinſton and G. Dunbar. 7. Theſauraria per Decanum & 
Capitulum reperta & viſitata, A. D. 1518. In which liſt is, Brachium Argenteum, cum Reliquiis 
beati Ferguſii, Ornatum lapidibus pretioſis. 8. Charters from King David the Firſt, downwards, 
and bulls of privileges and poſſeſſions: all confirmed by King James the Fourth, A. D. 1498. 
9. Boundaries of the church-lands, both of the biſhop and chapter, from the lands of neigh- 
bouring temporal lords. io. De Ordinatione Chori, & de Stationibus, Sefſiombus, & Converſionibus, 
ad Matutinas, Miſſam, & Veſperas, in eodem faciendis, tam ia Feriis quam in Feſtis per totum annum. 
In the end of the book there is a tranſcript of a kalendar, wherein the feſtivals of a great many 
Bricith ſaints are noted: Jan. 13. Kentigerni Epi. Feb. 1, Brigide Virgins IX. Lect.— 17. Finani 
Epilcopi & Confeſſoris IX. Lect.— 18. Colmanni Epiſc. & Confeſſ. IX. Lect.— Mar. 6. Aldredi 
Epiſc. & Confeiſl. IX. Lect.— 18. Finani, Epiſc. & Confeſſ. IX. Lect.— 20. Cuthberti Epiſc. IX. 
Lect.—2 1. Benedicti Abbatis IX. Lect. 31. Olavi Regis & Mart. Man 9. Tranſlatio St. Andrea, 
12. Congalli Abbatis.— 16. Brandani Abbatis III. Lect. —19, Potentiapæ Virginis III. Left, 


(4) App. Numb. V. (5) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. Par. 1. Numb. Ne 
A.D. 1522. 


Tho. Inniſe. 


£4, (te: Przlo, A ſrenſiano. 
(7) Vid. H. Boethius Hiſt, Scot. Lib. 12. fol. 264. a. (8) Spotſwyood, p. 104. (9) 4to. MS. p. Ds 
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I have ſeen nothing that relates to the dioceſe of Cathnes, and its hiſtory, ſaving only a dry 


liſt of the biſhops of that ſee; under the title of Nomina Epiſcoporum Cattey nenſium a tempore 


Malcolmi Tertii Scotorum Regis uſq; ad tempus Caroli Primi, quem Deus conſervet in Avum.” 


It begins with S. Barrus; and ends with John Abernethy. It is in the end of a manuſcript 
hiſtory of the Earl of Sutherland's family, mentioned below, by Alexander Roſs; and ſeems to 
have been compiled by that author himſelf. Oo | 
David Camerarius, (1) cites one George Newton, who about the year 1 500, being then Arch- 
deacon of that church, wrote the acts of the cathedral of Dumblain; and therein affirms that he 
had ſeen, the Autographum of the letter from (2) Mellitus and Juſtus to the biſhops and abbots 


of Scgtland, among the records of that church. Suppoſing this ro be true, I know not that it 


Dunkeld. 


Glaſgow. 


will thence neceſſarily follow, that this ſame epiſtle mult have been written to the Scots in 
Great Britain; becauſe otherwiſe, (3) “it had not been in the cuſtody of the churchmen at 
Dumblain.. | I know -not where the original Rtter is now to be found: but it ſhould ſeem that 
there did not ſo much as a copy of it fall into King Ælfred's hands, when he tranſlated Bede's 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, The Saxon verſion only acquaints us, that there was ſuch an epiſtle written; 


but does not accommodate us with it, as the Latin editions do, in print. 
The dioceſe of Dunkeld is well accounted for in the (4) Liber Dunkeldenſis; wherein there 


is a continued hiſtory of the biſhops, and their ſeveral benefactions, from the firſt foundation of 


the ſee, to the time of Gawin Douglas. To this biſhop the book is dedicated by Alexander 


Miln, prebendary and official of that church; and a particular character is given in it of that 


excellent prelate, and the ſeveral members of the chapter in his time. 


Upon the change of religion, Archbiſhop Beatoun carried the chief records of the church 
of Glaigow into France; where he himſelf fixed, firſt as ambaſſador to Queen Mary, and after- 


wards to her ſon, in the year 1560, Theſe he depoſited in the Scotch College at Paris, founded 
by a biſhop of Murray, A. D. 1325, where they ſtill remain. Here are two chartularies : 
whereof one is pretty ancient, the character being ſuppoſed to be 450 years old; the other is 
called the Red Book of Glaſgow, and was written in the time of Robert the Third. Here are 
likewiſe a good ſtock of original charters, (one of K. David the firſt, with the ſeal at it) and 


| bulis of popes; with grants to and from moſt of the biſhops of this ſee, from its firſt erection. 


Murray. 


Num. 210. (6) In Bibl. ICC. Edinburg. 


There are alſo letters and minutes of the ſaid archbiſhop, digeſted in a good orderly manner, 


which might furniſh out a valuable hiſtory of the troubled face of affairs, during all his miniſtry; 


and, conſequently afford ſome of the beſt light for the ſtory of a couple of reigns, which 
were both full of extraordinary occurrences. The proceedings of the aſſembly here in 1581, 
are regiſtered in the Scottiſh language; and may be ſeen nearer (5) home. 

The late Biſh»p of Murray had, and, perhaps, ſtill has, two large and fair manuſcripts in 
parchment, relating to the affairs of his own dioceſe ; whereby its hiſtory might be much illuſ- 


ſtraied. Theſe are chartulirics: and we have, (6) beſides, an old rental of the revenues of 
that church, | | | 


(1) In Append. ad Lib. * p. 231. (2) Bede Eeclef. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 4. (3) Sir G. M's Defence of the royal 
line, p. 168, 169. (4) 4 MS. in Bibl. ICC, Edinburg, Pergam (5) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 2. par. 2. 
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In the old monaſteries of Scotland, there were, at leaſt, three ſeveral ſorts of regiſter-books: TART 
as 1. a general one, which, by way of annals, or chronicle, gave the yearly occurrences relating II. 
to the publick; as the Liber Paſletenſis, &c. which ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe Chronica, 17 5 0 
and alia Chronica, fo frequently quoted by Fordon. 2. Their obituaries; wherein were recorded ries. 
the times of the death, and places of interment, of their chief benefactors, abbots, priors, and 
other great men, of their reſpective houſes: and of this kind is the Liber Kinloſſenſis. 3. Their 
Chartulary or regiſter, properly fo called; wherein were recorded the charters of their kings, 
and the bulls of the popes, which had paſſed in their favour, and the more private grants of 
inferior benefactors: and ſuch are thoſe of Dumfermelin, and other places, which have charters 
from the reign of Malcolm the Second, in the beginning of the eleventh century, to the reform- 
ation. The monaſteries of Scotland have had tar leſs care taken of their hiſtories and records 
than thoſe in Fngland. Sir William Dugdale (7) could procure no more than the endowment- 
charters of a few of them, communicated to him by Sir James Balfour; who has left behind - 
him a ſmall treatiſe of his own compoſure, which he was pleaſed to call Monafticon Scoticum ; 
though it looks more like an Index to ſuch a performance, than the compleat work itſelf. I 
have ſeen (8) four more books bearing the like titles; whereof two are, as Sir James's alſo is, 
in Folio, and the other in Quarto. In every one of theſe the curious antiquary will meet with 
ſeveral particulars that are overlooked in Dempſter's Apparatus. An inventory of all the pious 
donations, to churches and hoſpitals, from the reign of King James the Firſt, to that of James 
the Sixth, is in the hand of (9) Mr, George Martin of Cameron; and in the (10) Norfolk- 
library, there are ſome notes on the ſtate and condition of the biſhopricks and monaſteries of that 
kingdom, ſince the year 1212, collected out of the hiſtory of Lanercoſt, near Carliſle. - | 
Ahe Regiſter-books and records of particular monaſteries in Scotland are not very numerous. Particular 
In a collection of ancient (original) charters, battered on a book of imperial paper by Sir James Regiſters, 
Balfour, I obſerved ſeveral grants from K. William the Firſt to the canons regular of &. 
S. ANDREWS, as alſo a confirmation, by K. David the Second, of a dapation made to them 
by David Earl of Huntingdon in the year 1362, with an elder charter of Robert the Bruce 
in 1327. There are likewiſe ſome tranſcripts of David the Firſt's grant; together with pope 
Innocent the third's bull, and others. Some (11) Extracts there are out of the regiſter-book 
of that priory; but where the book itſelf may be had, I cannot tell. There are two (12) 
parchment manuſcripts, which carry the ſame title of Regiſtrum Monaſterii de Arbrothoc, or 
ABERBROTHOC; whereof the one, and much the more valuable, is in Quarto, and contains 
the moſt ancient charters and bulls, of kings and popes, with the privileges, exemptions, &c. 
granted by the biſhops of S. Andrews, Aberdeen, Brechin, Dumblain, &c. and appears, a great 
ſhare of it, at leaſt, to have been written about the year 1400, or ſooner, Towards the end 
of this there is a copy of the laws of Robert the Firſt; which differs very little from that which 
is publiſhed by Sir John Skene. The other, in Folio, is not ſo old; ſeeming to have been 
written about the beginning of the ſixteenth century, under K. James the Fourth. In the ſame 
place is the (13) © Regiſtrum Monaſterii de BALMERINOC,” written about the year 1400, 
which begins with a charter of Alexander, followed by other grants from popes and biſhops. 
That of (14) CAMBUSKENNETH has the donation-charter of David the Firſt in the third 
ycar of his reign; witneſſed by ſeveral of the biſhops of that time. The royal charters, and 
other grants, belonging to the ancient monaſtery of COLDINGHAM, were many; and, it may 
be, no greater numbers of the originals, of any one religious houſe in either kingdom, are now 
extant, than are ſtill to be ſeen, in the dean and chapter's treaſury at Durham, of thoſe- of 
this place. "There are near ſeventy of the kings of Scotland, with their ſeals appendant; be- 
ſides a good number of thoſe of the nobility and grandees of that kingdom, together with ſome 
ratifications &c. of the kings of England. See a liſt of the chief of them in the (15) Appendix. 
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I (7) Monaſt. Anglic. 2. in Append. (8) MSS. P. D. R. S. (9) 4to. MS. | (10) Vid. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom 2. 
75 2. Num. 54. (11) P. D. R. S. Vid. D. G. M. Def. of the Royal Line, &c. p. 33. (12) In Bibl. ICC, 


1 I have 


dinburg. (13) .4t0, MS, Pergam, (14) P. Dom. Areſkin, Com. de Marr, (15, Num. V. 
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Wherein there is a confirmation, of King Malcolm the Fourth's, of ſeveral donations made by 
R. de Morevilla; who is therein {tiled Conſtabularius Regis Scotorum. There are other, leſs 
conſiderable, grants from private men; and the whole ſcems to be as old as the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century. It appears, in many inſtances, to have been either unſkilfully, or too 
haſtily written; as the royal ſtyle in the very firſt charter, of M. Rex Scotiæ, inſtcad of Rex 
Scotorum, ſufficiently proves, with others of the like kind. The foundation grant of Hugh 
de Morevil is confirmed by K. Robert; as alſo (together with thoſe of his wife Beatrice de Bello 
Campo, by Henry Earl of Northumberland. Here are many grants of other great men, who 
ſcem to have been branches of our Engliſh nobility, as by John and William de Vallibus, (a 
ſurname turned into Vaulx in Northumberland, and into Wallis in Scotland) Robert and Alan 
de Veteri ponte, &c. The chartulary of (16) DUNFERMELIN gives firſt the grants of 
Kings, beginning with thoſe of David the Firſt, though the monaſtery was founded by Malcolm 
the Third; afterwards, thoſe of the biſhops; and laſtly thoſe of the barons and other great 
laymen. After all theſe come the bulls of the popes. It is obſervable in this, and other regiſter- 
books of that kingdom, that few of the inſtruments bear date before the reign of Alexander the 
Second. This begins with S. Margaritæ de Dumferlin, liber iſte: and then proceeds to the char- 
ters of David the Firſt; one of which confirms thoſe of his predeceſſors, and is, itſelf, con- 
firmed by ſeveral tubſcubing biſhops, with croffes, according to the faſhion of the times, before 
their names. It ends: & quis ea perturbare voluerit, et naſtra Defenſionis Statuta diveilere, imminuere 
ac violare, contenderit, non ignore ſe contra ipſum mundi ſalvatorem niti, & idem (niſi reſipuerit) 
aterne dampnationis ſententiam incurrere; eum; Deus ge libro vitæ deleat, qui, ecclgſiæ prafate de 
conceſſe proteſtatis jure aliguid abſulerit.. Amen. Fiat. The book is penned in various hands; 
ſome of it ſeeming to have written about the middle of the thirteenth century, and other parts 


as late as the ſixteenth, The Liber Monaſterii de KINLOSS is a formal hiſtory of the abbots 


of that place, and other remarkables of their monaſteries; written in Latin by Ferrerius, the 
continuer of Boethius's hiſtory. The author came into Scotland with Mr. Robert Reid; who 
was afterwards abbot here, and biſhop of Orkney. it begins with the foundation of the abbey, 
and is brought as low as the year 1535, whence there are ſome imperfect additions down to 
1542. Here are allo the lives of biſnop Reid and his immediate predeceſſor, in the abbey of 
Kinloſs very particularly and at large; together with many curious remarks, on publick and 
private tranſactions, for a ſucceſſion of four hundred years. The original, written by the author's 
own hand, as appears from ſeveral of his letters to Cardinal Beatoun, ftill extant in the Scotch 
College at Paris, was lately met with, in the Queen of Sweden's Library at Rome, by Dr. 
Jameſon; who tranſcribed it correctly, and kindly communicated his copy to ſeveral of his learn- 
ed countrymen. The regiſters of (17) LINDORIS, (18) MELROS, (19) PAISLEY, and 
(20) PITWEEM, are in ſeveral hands; and I have ſeen, in the cuſtody of a private perſon, 
a manuſcript piece which was rightly called“ Monaſteci | Scotici] Sancti Jacobi, Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, Ratiſbonz Deſcriptio.” The (1)Antiquum Chartularium Monaſterit S. Trinitatis de SCONA, 


is but a thin book; and is thought to have been written about the end of the fourteenth century. 
There is in it a bull of Pope Honorius in the year 1226, with many charters, and other grants, 
of kings, noblemen, and biſhops, of ſomewhat a later date. In an inſpeximus of King Robert 


the Firſt confirming a grant of Malcolm's, the ſtyle of this monaſtery is Abbas & Canonici 
S. Trinitatis & S. Michaelis Archangeli de Scona, King Malcoim's charter is thus directed; 
% Epiſcopis, &c. Cunctiſq; aliis probis hominibus ſuis, Clericis & Laicis, Francicis & Anglicis, 
Scotis & Galwilenfibus, tam poſteris quam modernis.“ Another of the ſaid Robert's confirm- 
ations ratifies ſuch profits as they enjoyed tempore bone memoriæ Alexanari regis Scotorum Pre- 
deceſſoris nofiri ultimo deæfundti; which ſhews, that he did not allow John Bailiol to be reckoned 
among the kings of that realm: and a third gives his reaſon for his being ſo kind to the place, 


(15) 4to. in Bibl. ICC. Edinburg. | (16) Fol. in Pergam. ibid. (17) 8vo. Pergam. in Bibl. Icc. Edinburg. 
(18) p. Dom. Hamilton, Com. de Hadinton. (19) p. Dom. Cockrain Com. de Dundonald. (20) p. G. Martin da 
Cameron. (1) in Bibl. Icc. Edinburg. & p. D. Joh. Murray de Drumkairn. | 


_ 
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f#rq eo quod reges regni ibidem dignitates ſuns recipinnt & bonores: ſeveral grants of churches and PART 
advowſons, by the biſhops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, are dated in Inſula S. Columbæ; and II. 
the prior of that iſle is commonly one of the witneſſes: but it ought to be obſerved, that thereby | 
1s not meant the monaſtery at Icolmkil, but that of Inch-Columb in the Frith of Edinburgh. 
To theſe regiſter books, and ſuch others of the like kind as ſhall hereafter be diſeovered, we 
may add the (2) Proceſſus ſuper Eecleſiæ Collegiate de STRIVELIN ; and a tranſcript of the 
| kiſtory of (3) St. Giles's church at EDINBURGH. | 

What a ſhare the univerſity of Aberdeen has, in the hiſtory which Boethius pretended to write Univerſi- 
of the affairs ot the church in that city, we have ſeen already; and this author (with the more ties. 
modern Philopoliteius, accounted likewiſe for above) is all that, as far as I know, have meddled | 
in that matter That at St. Andrews has a ſufficiency of records in her archives to clear up her 
whole hiſtory ; with confirmation of her privileges from their kings, archbiſhops, and biſhops. 
The ſtatutes of the faculty of Divinity are, in ſtyle and body, ſomewhat altered from what they 
were at firſt; for which this reaſon 1s given in their very title, Jam abolito Papiſmo, & Refor- 
matà Religione, circa Annum Domini, 1560 in pare Mutata, & juxta Normam Verbi Dei in 
Melius Reformata, Of theſe, and their other public inſtruments, I have ſeen a fair tranſcript ;. 
taken by Dr. Skene, the late provoſt in S. Salvator's college in that univerſity. The chief of theſe 
were, 1. King James the Firſt's charter, dated at Perth, in the twenty-ſixth year of his reign ;: 
atteſted by moſt of the great courtiers, and aſſented to by the prior and arch-deacon of St. An- 
drews. 2. Pope Benedict's bull thereupon, with an enlargement of their privileges. 3. A con- 
cordant between the ſcholars and citizens; made by James Kennedy, Biſhop of St. Andrews. 
4. Statuta Facultatis Theologiæ in Univerſitate St. Andre condita, & jam abolita, &c. as above. 
5. Confirmations of the privileges by W. Shives, archbiſhop, in the 1479, by King James the 
Fourth, in 1512; James the Fifth, in 1522, and his exemption of them from the payment of all 
manner of taxes. 6. The foundation of S. Salvator's college in 1458 ; of St. Leonard's, in 1 512, 
and of the new college in 1553, with their particular ſtatutes. In the college at Glaſgow, they 
have a full chartulary, which contains their charters, &c. from their firſt erection to the reign 
of James the Sixth. Acta Scotorum in Academia PARISIENSI is the title of a large manu— 
ſcript volume, now in the Scotch college at Paris, compiled (about ſix or ſeven years ago) by 
direction of their preſent principal; wherein there is an account of all the eminent Scotchmen that 
have been members of that univerſity, and eſpecially of the fellows of this college. They have: 
likewiſe here a chartulary of all the grants and donations that have been made them, in parch-- 
ment; wherein are regiſtered all inſtruments of that kind, from the foundation of the college- 
(in the year 1525. to this time. The original charters themſelves are kept in the archives of the 
univerſity ; being ſafely depoſited in a proper box, under three keys. : 


E VI. 


Of the Scorrish Biographers ; or, ſuch I riters as have treated onthe Lives 
of Men of extraordinary Eminence in that Kingdom. 


N John of Tinmouth's voluminous (1) Legendary of Britiſh Saints, (epitomized by Cap- Saints, 
grave and others) we have the lives of ſeveral martyrs and confeſſors whom the Scottiſh 


writers claim as theirs, againſt the contrary pretenſions of their neighbours of Ireland; who, 
(2) P. D. Tho. Hope: de Craig-Hall. (3) P. D. R. Hay Canon. Reg. (1) Ms. in Bibl. Cotton. Tiberius, E. 1. 
X allow 
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PART allow them indeed to be Scott Veteres, an expreſſion which (they think) ought to be tranſlated by 


the word Iriſhmen. This is the language of J. Colganus, in his (2) Acta Sanctorum Veteris 


& Majoris Scotiæ ſeu Hiberniæ, &c. and in his (3) Triadis Thaumaturgæ, ſeu Divorum Patricii 


Columbæ & Brigidæ, trium Veteris & Majoris Scotiz ſeu Hiberniæ, Sanctorum Inſulæ commu- 
nium Patronorum Acta. Dempſter (4) was not the firſt that challenged theſe; both Hector 
Boethius and Geo. Buchanan had done it before him; and it was their credit in the world that 
occaſioned the (5) Vindiciæ Sanctorum Indigenarum Hiberniæ, &c. I ſhall not pretend to in- 
termeddle in the controverſy: but leaving the country to be aſcertained hereafter, ſhall only point 
at the lives of ſuch as have hitherto been reputed natives of the preſent Scotland. H. Boethius is 
very peremptory in it, that S. BRANDAN, whoſe Legend has been of ſo great uſe to 
J. Fordon, was properly a Scotchman; and that his firſt building a little (5) hut (or booth) in 
the Iſle of Both, gave name to the place. The life of this faint, in ſeveral ſhapes and languages, 
is very frequent in our Engliſh (7) libraries; and therefore it is no argument of his being an Iriſh- 
man, that it is alſo found in that of the college at (8) Dublin. That S. BRIGIDE was a Scot, 


_ educated in the I of Man, and (at laſt) buried at Abernethy, about the latter end of K. Co- 


rannus his time, is affirmed by the (9) Scottiſh hiſtorians ; though it is well known that the Iriſh 
as confidently challenge her for theirs, and aſſert that ſhe lies buried (with S. Patrick) in the 
cathedral church at Down. Archbiſhop (10) Uſher ſeems to think that there might be a couple 
of the name in theſe iſlands, and ſo each kingdom may juſtly value themſelves on their own re- 
liques: but Boethius will have his Scotch lady to be that very woman whom his countrymen and 
their neighbours have ever jointly eſteemed the next ſaint to the Virgin Mary; and Biſhop Leſlie 
cautiouſly diſtinguiſhes her from the Swediſh BRIGIT, who was much younger. Amongſt the 
many Iriſhmen who have taken care to preſerve the memory of this (ſingle, or double) faint, 
there is one who has publiſhed a particular treatiſe, under the title of (11) Brigida Thaumaturga: 
though, indeed, the main of his book conſiſts in digreſſions, recounting the many correſponden- 
cies. {and long intercourſes) that have been betwixt France and Ireland, in matters of religion 
and learning. One of that virgin's choice miracles (in reſtoring a withered and dry tree to a 
flouriſhing ſtate, by a touch) is applied to that ſubject ; and the youth of the Iriſh College in Paris, 
to whom the declamation is addreſſed, are encouraged to-hope that the languiſhing condition of 
the catholic religion in that country may feel the like effects from the ſame power. Other hiſto- 


ries of her life, revelations, and viſions, may be ſeen in (12) Sir John Cotton's library and others; 


whereof one is written by (13) Alred, Abbot of Rievaulx, and tranſlated by Laur. of Durham. 
S. COLUMB's Life was written by Adamnanus, Abbot of Hye, or Icolmkil; who, being 
ſometimes ſurnamed Coludius, is ſuſpected by (14) Fr. Thynne, to be no Scotchman : for Coludi, 
ſays he, is a place in Yorkſhire, belonging to the biſhoprick of York, and now at this day is in 
Engliſh called Caldwood. Were this remark ſtanch and well grounded, it would mightily ſhake 
the credit of the famous Culdees : but, in truth, this no more proves Adamnanus to be an 
Engliſhman, than St, Columb's being called Scotus, evinces his being an Iriſhman z which (as 
a learned and ingenious perſon (15) once obſerved of it) is rather a bull than a reaſon. This life 
is printed in (16) Jerom Porter's Flowers of the Saints; and a good manuſcript copy of it is in 
my Lord Tarbet's library, It is mainly taken out of another more ancient written by one 
Jonas, who may likewiſe be preſumed to have copied his from his maſter Euſtatius; of whom 
(a7) Voſſius gives this account: Primis annis imperatoris Heraclii tlaruit Euſtacius, diſcipulus Colum- 
Jani. Hic magiſtri ſui iter deſcripfit, Quicquid vero de magiſtro prodidit Euſtatius, hoc hiftorig ſue 


- (2) Tom. 1. Fol. Lovan. 1645. (3) Tom. 2. Fol. Ibid. 1647. (4) In Apparat. ad Hiſt. Scot. Lib. 1. Fol. Bonon. 


1623. (5) Vid. Catal, MSS. Oxon. Tom. 2. par. 2. Num, 783. (6) Deſcript. Scot. fol. 6. a. (7) Bibl. Cotton. 
Tiberius, D. III. 28. Veſpaſianus, A. XIV. 16. B. X. 1. 2. D. IX. 1. Catal MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. Par. 1. Num. 1071, 


2567, 3496. (8) Ibid. 'Tom. 2. Par. 2. Num. 193. inter MSS. Coll. Trin. Dubl. Num. 53. Tra. etiam. 53. 


(9) H. Boetb. Lib. 9. fol. 158. b. Leſl. Lib. 4. p. 142. (10) Eccl. Brit, Hiſt, p. 461. (11) Auct. D. K. 8vo. Pariſ. 
1620. (12) Julius, F. II. Claudius, B. 1. Nero, E. I. 29. Otho, A. XIV. 6. D. VIII. 3. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 2. 
Par. 2. Num. cor. (13) Ibid. Tom, 1, Par. 1. Num. 1052. (14) In Append. ad Hiſt. Scot. Rad. Holinſhed, (15) Sir 
. M. Def. of Royal Line, p. 160, 161. (16) 4to, Duac. 1632. (17) De Hiſt, Lat, lib. 2. cap. 27, Y 
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de vita Columbani inſeruit Jonas. This work of Jonas's is in the Surius's collection on the twenty- PART 
firſt of November; and that the author lived not long after the ſaint himſelf, appears from this IL. 
expreſſion in his life: Perpentes ergo ſimul, adoleſcentem Summarium, qui etiamnum ſupereſt, comitem 
ibi adjungunt, & ad deſtinatum eremi locum perveniunt. Segenius's Life of S. Columb, is printed 
in the Sæcula Benidectina of Father Mabillon ; who has likewiſe publiſhed another narrative of 
the ſame by Cumineus Albus, Abbot of Hye. One paſſage there is in Voſſius, which (on this 
occaſion) I ſhall tranſcribe, though I cannot ſay that I perfectly, underſtand it: (18) Teus Bel: 
chamus, ſive, ut aliis nuncupatur, Belcharius, Florentinus, anno claruit 1470, ac cum alis fibi nomen 
paravit, tum vita B. Columbani, qui ordinem inſtituit Feſuitarum. To theſe add, 1. The works of 
(19) S. Columb, in Iriſh verſe; and ſome (20) hymns in praiſe of him, in the ſame language. 
2. Vita & Miracula (1) St. Columbe Epiſcopi. I have here (all along) joined St. Columba 
and Columbanus ; and if the reader fees cauſc to diſtinguiſh them, he is at liberty to do it. St. 
KENTIGERN (or St. Mungo) makes allo a conſiderable figure in Porter's Flowers; and 
I know not but the Life that 1s there, may be a tranſlation of the (2) Libellus de Vita & Mira- 
culis S. Confeſſoris & Pontificis Kentigerni, a quodam Monacho rogatu five intimatione Here 
berti Epiſcopi Glaſguenſis compolitus, In a manuſcript breviary, communicated to me by my 
worthy friend Mr. R. Thoreſby of Leeds, but formerly belonging to the Church of New Abbey 
(or St. Mary's de dulci corde) in Galloway, this ſaint's day is on the fourteenth of January: and, | g 
in the body of the book, the offices for the day (if I miſtake not the meaning of the Rubrick, 5 i 
which is de Sco. Kentigerno ficut de Santo Willielmo) are the ſame with thoſe on St. William's, the | 
tenth of that month. Though St. KILIAN was Biſhop of Wurztburg in Germany, yet 
(coming from the Monaſtery of Hye) he may juſtly be reckoned amongſt the ſaints of Scotland; 
and we have his life, in the legendaries, on the eighth of July. It was written by an anonymous 
author. Surius gives it in his own politer language: but Caniſius has honeſtly publiſhed it juſt 
as he found it in the manuſcript. Turgor's Life of S. MARGARET and her Huſband, 
could not but be well written, for the reaſons juſtly obſerved by (3) H. Boethius: Conſerip/it 
(ſays he) vernaculd quidem lingud, ſed non minori elegantid quam pictate veritateq; ut qui illis familiariſ- 
Simus, dum viveret, fuerit, optimuſq, teſtis utrique virtutum ſuarum extitzrit. It is publiſhed in 
Engliſh, in the forementioned Flowers of the Saints: as it is allo in Spaniſh by (4) Juan de Soto, 
and in Italian by (5) Guilielmo Leſley, brother to Count Leſley, now living. Her life was like- 
wiſe written by one Theodoritus; which (6) Papenbrochius has taken care to preſerve to poſte- 
rity :. and we have in our own language, the (7) Idea of a perfect princeſs in the Lifeof St. Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland. The Life and Miracles of S. NINIAN (written by Zlred, 
Abbot of Rievaulx) is in the Cottonian library: but where that of S. PAN D ION A is, 
which is ſaid to be penned by another Engliſhman, I cannot tell. Hear what Voſſius ſays of 
that matter: (8) Rrichardus Eltefley, Anglus, Elteſlegienſis eccleſiæ in Pago quodam apud Grantanos, 
ſeu Cantabrigienſes, parochus fuit. Elteſlege autem requieſcebant reliquize Pandbinæ virginis, que 
tyrannidem patris ſui, Scotiæ Reguli, fugerat. Altq, ea occafione Fandione hujus vitam & virlules, 
ftylo triviali Richardus conſcrigſil; ut d Lelando, in quarto de viris illuſtribus, proditum ejt. Let me 
cloſe this long paragraph, of the Lives of the Scottith Saints, with what is offered by the late 
worthy Sir Geo. Mackenzie on the behalf of one of them: (9) © Ir is pretty ridiculous, (ſays 
& he) to ſee a whole book written by Vardeus, and gloſſed by Sirin, and publiſhed at Lovain 
c in 1662, to prove that RUMOLDUS, Archbiſhop of Mechlin, was an Iriſhman : ſince 
ce the arms of Scotland (which are Or, a Lion Rampant Gules, within a double Treſſure 
& flowered and counterflowered with Flower de Lis of the ſame) are placed upon every window 
« of the cathedral church built by him, and are to this day parts of the arms of that archigpiſ- 
% copal ſee; Rumoldus himſelf being a cadet of the Royal Family of Scotland: and in which 


(13) De Hiſt, Lat. lib. 3. cap. 8. (19) Inter Codd. Laud. in Catal. MSS, Oxon, Tom, 1, Par, 1. Num. 734. 
(20) Ibid, Tom. 2. Par. 2. Num. 501. (1) Bibl. Cotton Tiberius, D. III. 47. (2) Ibid. Titus A. XIX. 19. (3) Ht, 
Scot. lib. 12. fol. 259. b. (4) 4to. Alcal. 1617. (5) 8vo. Rome 1674. (6) In Vitt. Sanct. ad 10 Junii. (7) 8%. Lond. 
1661. Vid. etiam Catal, MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. par, 1. Num. 2527. & 504. (8) De-thits Lat. lib. 3. Par. 2. Lit. 
R. (9) Def. of Royal Line, p. 184, 185, 186. | 
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PART “ witty book, the author, to confute this, is forced to (10) maintain, the Scottiſh Lion that is 
| it „e borne by ſeveral Iriſh families; and that the double Trefſure might have been borne by the 
„ Iriſh, becauſe the famous league betwixt the Scots and Charlemaigne was made with the kings 
c of Ireland; and that our kings never had any leagues with the French, till the reign of 
* Charles the Seventh, who was contemporary with our King James the Firſt, Whereas the 
whole French hiſtories as well as ours, and all foreign hiſtorians as well as either, the leagues 
yet extant, the privileges granted thereupon to us, recorded in the French regiſters and ours, 
« &c. do (in all humility!) ſeem to be ſufficient warrants for laughing at this monſtrous al- 
ſertion ; as I do at him and others who pretend that the Scottiſh monaſteries in Germany are 
Iriſh: ſince they were founded in Charlemaigne's time, by William, brother to our King 
Achaius, and others that went there with him ; and they are, to this day, governed by abbots 
and priors of our country. Nor can it be underſtood how the French and Germans could 
| miſtake their own records and foundations for ſo many hundreds of years together,” 
Nobility Great numbers of manuſcripts there are which illuſtrate the hiſtories of the noble families of 
in general Scotland; whereof the moſt conſiderable (which have come to my knowledge) are theſe > 
1. (11) The Names and Matches of the Nobility of that Kingdom, in the year 1588, with their 
Arms blazoned in Colours, with Supporters and Mottoes ; to which are added, the names of the 
governors of the ſeveral Shires and Stewarties of the Realm, with thoſe of the King's Officers and 
Privy-Counſellors. 2. (12) Seals and Arms of the Scotch Nobility, in ſeveralmethods, 3. (13) Their 
| Genealogies, collected by Robert Glover, (Somerſet Herald in England) in the year 1602. 
4. (14) An Account of the noble Families of Scotland, with their ſeveral Intereſts, Dependen— 
a cies, &c. by D. Molyneux, Eſq; Ulſter King at Arms in the kingdom of Ireland. 5. Two 
large volumes of the Genealogies of the Scottiſh Peers were left by Sir James Balfour; written 
in Engliſh, but dedicated in Latin to King Charles the Firſt. A third noble volume there is 
amonelt his manuſcripts, which begins with the Stem of Stewarts and their Arms; proceeding 
afterwards to thoſe of the Twelve Competitors for the Kingdom; and, from them, to 
thoſe of the Douglaſſes of Angus, Hamilton, Gordon, Crawford, Graham, Hay, Cam- 
bel, Montgomery, Keyth, Keniedy, Cunningham, Leſley, Sinclair, Ruthven, Max- 
well, Hume, &c. In the book there is the following note, written with Sir James's own 
hand: Cambdeni, Clarentii armorum regis regni Angliæ, colleftiones quedam genealogice I hiſtc- 
rice regni Scotice. Ex dono domini Rob. Cotton, militis baronetti antiquarit excellentilſimi, dicti Cam- 
deni tejtamenti executorum alterius, 1629. 6. I have allo ſeen a large alphabetical hiſtory of the 
chief families of that kingdom which was digeſted (out of the papers of Mr. Thomas Crawford) 
by Sir Geo, Mackenzie of Roſchaugh (late Lord Advocate) and Sir Patrick Lyon of Kerle; 
7 Laſtly, cy part of the Scottiſh Hiſtory we ought to refer the excellent poems of J. John- 
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{on of Aberdcets to which he has truly given the title of (15) Heroes ex omni Hiſtoria Scoticà 
Lectiſſimi. He begins with the noble and loyal Ferchard, the chief of King Reuther's gran- 
dees, in the latter end of the third century before our Saviour's birth; and ends with the va- 
lorous exploits of his countrymen, in his own time, who loſt their lives in the civil wars of the. 
Netherlands. He prefixes. a ſhort hiſtory of each hero, before his ſeveral epigrams: which ren- 
ders the whole of more uſe and conſideration. to. thoſe for whom this library is intended, than 
otherwiſe it would have been. If the reader thinks the glories of courtiers and grandees look 
the better by being a little ſhaded, let him peruſe (16) The ſtaggering State of the Scottiſh. 
Stateſmen, collected by Sir John Scot, Director to the Chancery from 1550 to 1650, wherein he 

will have a view of all the misfortunes, &c. of the great officers in that century. 
The greateſt honour that has been done to any particular family of Scotland, in a printed 


account of its hiſtory, is that which David Hume has paidto the moſt noble houſe of DOUGLAS; 
 wherecf he has elegantly written the (17) ſtory in two copious parts. It begins with an account 


| (10) Art. 14. p. 28. (t1) P. Dom. S. L. Kniveton, Armig. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 1. Par, 1. Num: 8549, & 
Tom. 2. Par. 1. Num. 9018, 9950. & Par. 2. Num. 195. (12) Ibid. Num. 4162. Bibl. Cotton Tiberius, D. X, & 
Veſpaſianus, D. VIII. 4. (13) P. Rei Heraldicæ peritiſſ. D. Pet. Le Neve. Catal. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 2. Par. 1. 


Num. 3547, & 48. (14) Ib. Tom. 2. Par. 2. Num. 1659. (15) 40. Lugd. Bat. 1603, (16) MS, in Bibl. 1CC, 
Edinburg. (17) Fol. Edin. 1644. MS. N ; 6 
VU 
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of its original grandeur in Shalto Douglas's vanquiſhing of Donald Bane in the year 167, under 
King Solvathius; and brings down the ſucceſſion more perfect than could be expected, 
conſidering (as the author obſerves) that the Lord Douglas was one of the chief ſufferers in our 
Edward the Firſt's time, having all the evidences of his eſtate (which lay near England) utterly 
pillaged and deſtroyed. However, this riſe of them was confirmed by a very ancient manuſcript 
in the hand of one Alex. Macduff of Tyllyſaul, near Strathbogie, where William Earl of Angus, 
who was confined to the North in 1595, ſaw and perulcd it. He alſo refers to ſome freſher MS, col- 
lections, relating to the antiquities of this houſe, made by Sir Richard Maitland of Lithington 
who was father to John Lord of Thirlſtane, ſometime Lord Chancellor of Scotland. He branches 
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off his hiſtory to other lords (of Galloway and Niddeſdale; that bore the name, and were men of 


chief note in their reſpective times: ſo that we have here moſt of the general hiſtory of Scotland, 
with corrections of a great many faults in their moſt celebrated hiſtorians, till the earldom of 
Douglas fell (with its own weight) in the year 1488. The ſecond part treats of the houſe of 
Angus, a younger branch; wherein are revealed a great many ſecrets of the reign of James the 
Third, which got Earl Archibald the ſurname of Bell the Cat. Having (towards the end) ſhewn 
himſelf a zealous preſpyterian, and a molt vigorous aſſerter of Maſter Buchanan's Jus Regni, he 
concludes in 1588. This work was corrected and enlarged by (18) Mr. Thomas Crawford : 
and a contracted view of both of them may be had in a genealogical tree of this potent family, 
with all the changes in their arms, by matches, atchievements, &c. brought down to the be- 
heading of the Earl of Morton, about 1386. W. Drummond of Hawthornden wrote the 
Genealogy of the noble and ancient houſe of DRUMMOND ; containing a true account of 
its original extraction, offspring and allies ; deduced from the firſt of that name, an Hungarian 
gentleman, and continued to this preſent time, So ſpeaks the title: but that which I ſaw was im- 
perfect, ending at the year, 1328. It may, in a great meaſure, be ſupplied by another (19) ge- 
nealogy of Stobhall, from the year 1383 to 1620, drawn from the records of that family; being 


OO E 


a large patent of ſeveral ſheets joined in one plan. | 

That of GORDON may be had from, 1. (20) Hiſtoriæ Compendium de Origine & In— 
cremento Gordoniæ Familia Johanne Ferrerio Pedemontano Authore, apud Kinloſs fideliter 
Collectum 1545. 2. (1) Genealogie de la Maiſon de Huntly, depuis Elizabet Gordon Heretier 
d'icclle. 3. Origo & Proceſſus Familliæ Illuſtriſſimæ Gordoniorum in Scotia, written by the 
learned and famous Sir Robert Gordon of Stralogh ; ſeveral copies whereof I have ſeen, of about 
nine ſheets in Quarto. It brings down their ſtory, in a good Latin ſtyle, from the Days of 
Macbeth to the year 1596, and 1s done with great judgment and integrity. Some eſcapes there 
are in it, occaſioned by the author's great age; he being above ſeventy when he compoſed it: 
bat thele, it is ſaid, are noted and corrected by the late Lord Cramond, father to the preſent 


Biſhop of Saliſbury. 4. Vera Narratio ingentis & Miraculi plenæ Victoriæ partæ apud Avinum 


(that is, Glen-Aven or Glen-Livet in Strathbogy, part of Aberdeenſhire) in Scotiæ Borealibus 


partibus à Georgio Gordonio Huntlæo, & Franciſco Hajo Errolio, Catholicis Principibus, contra 
Archimbaldum Cambellum Argadorum Imperatorem, 55. Nonas Novembris, A. D. 1594. 
Authore Alex. Machoræo (or Macquair) Soc. Jeſ. Preſb. qui præœlio interfuit. This is in a ma— 
nuſcript volume of collections made by (2) Mr. Camden, wherein there is allo another account of this 
rencounter (called here the battle of Balrinnes) in Scotch verſe. Beſides what we have here, the 
glories of the renowned family of HAY are recorded in an heroic poem of fifty pages in quarto; 
the ſubſtance whereof is thus ſummed up in the title: Hiſtorico-Politica Narratio Danorum ad 
Scotiam Appellentium, eoriimq; extremi ad Internecionem uſq; ad Vicum Loncarten Excidii, 
Virtute cujuſdam Cognomento Hay, Ruſtici Vulgo  credicu fed revera ex antiquiflimu 

Cantii Regum proſapia oriundi, Mente & Virtute vere Heroic Inſignes & Illuſtres parentes re- 
ferentis, miriâ in patriam Charitate, & invicta in hoſtem magnanimitate; in qua etiam deſcribi- 
tur Celeberrimæ & Antiquiſſimæ Haiorum Gentis Origo. This was written about twenty years 


(18) Fol. p. D. R. S. (19). P. Eund. (2c) JIS. 410. (i) Se Fol. inter, 88. Balfour, MS. p. D. R. 8. 
(2) Inter MS. Balfour. | | | | | 
| 4D ago, 
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PART apo, by J. Roſs, ſchoolmaſter at S. Johnſon, and is now in the hand of Sir Robert Sibbald, who 
bas added his own Jearned notes concerning the Hiſtory of the houſe of Errol, and is the moſt 


proper judge, whether it will be any honour to that noble family to alter any one circumſtance in 


the received ſtory of the Daniſh conflict, only for the ſake of bringing them within the pedigree 


of a little Saxon monarch. A genealogy and hiſtory of the illuſtrious houſe and ſurname of 
SEATOUN, to the month of November 1548, was collected by Sir Richard Maitland of 
Lithington, a ſiſter's ſon of that family; and is ſtill carefully preſerved by many of its branches. 
It is continued by another hand, to the year 1603, and dedicated to George Lord Seatoun, the 
fifth of that name. The hiſtory of the Earls of SUTHERLAND, may be had in a book 
entituled ; Southerlandize Comitum Annales; in quibus eorum Origo & Incrementa, Vitæ & 


res bello paceq; geſtæ, dilucide explicantur: multa quoq; Notatu digna in Regionibus Scotiz 


ultra Caledonios, a Scriptoribus Noſtris vel breviter tacta, vel penitus omiſſa, fuſius propununtur. 


| Authore Alex, Roſſæo Aberdonenſe Scoto. The dedication (3) bears date from his ſtudy at 


Southampton, Aug. 1, 1627. He begins with a deſcription of the county; and largely pro- 
c-eds, with the annals of the carls, to the year 1625, Genealogies of ſeveral other noble families 
in Scotland, not ſo much as touched upon in the foregoing collections, are in the hands of Mr. 
Geo. Martin; or, at leaſt, have been ſcen and peruſed by him. As 1. That of the Mackenzies, 
by the Lord Tarbet. 2. Of the Humes of Wedderburn, by Mr. David Hume of Godſcroft 
(Theagrius) a ſon of that family. 3. Of the earls of Rothes, by Sir John Malcolm. 4. Laurus 


Leſlæa; by one Leſley, a Jeſuit, This is printed. 5. Of the Marquis of Twedale, from the 


inſcriptions on the marble monuments in the church of Yeſter. 6. Of the Earls of Marr; by 


Sir Thomas Hope, the king's advocate. 7. R. Bodii, Elogium Familiz Bondianæ. 


Ihe famous Sir William Walace, who was ſo barbarouſly treated by our King Edward the 


Firſt, is ſtill remembered as one of the greateſt patriots and champions that Scotland ever had; 


and, as ſuch, had his exploits recorded by ſeveral hands. The poem (4) which goes commonly 
about, in old Scotch rhyme, deſcribes him like a true knight errant; cleaving his foes generally 
(through braun and bane) down to the ſhoulders, and never ſtriking off leſs then an arm or a leg. 


He engaged with ſeveral great northern Engliſhmen, whoſe names are till well known on the 


borders of Cumberland and Northumberland; as Sir Gerard Heron, Captain Thirlwal, Mor- 
land, Martindale, &c. To ſome of the oldeſt editions of this book, there is an elegant epitaph 
in Latin prefixed ;. which begins thus: | 


Invida mars triſti Guliehnum funere Vallam, 
Quæ cuncta tollit, ſuftultt : | 
Et tanto pro cive cinis, Sc. 


The reſt the curious reader may meet with in D. Hume's Hiſtory of the (5) Douglaſſes, 
where it is obſerved, that there is not a verſe in the whole copy, whereof Buchanan himſelf needed 


to have been aſhamed; and there is a tranſlation of them added, which is no foil to the original. 
This piece of heroic poetry is ſaid to have been compoſed by a blind man; of whom (6) J. Major 
gives us the following account: Integrum librum Guillelmi Vallacei, Henricus, d nativitate lumini- 
bus captus, mee infantiæ tempore, cudit, & que vulgo dicebantur carmine vulgari in quo peritus erat 


conſeripſit, (ego autem lalibus ſcriptis ſolum in parte idem impertior) qui hiſtoriarum recitatione coram 
principibus vittum & veſtitum, quo dignus erat, nactus eſt. As low as this hiſtorian ſets the truth of 
the narrative, there is a (preface in (5) Hart's edition of it) which places it in another ſort of light, 


and confirms the whole out of the Scoti-Chronicon, &c. However, this is not the firſt piece 


which was penned on the ſubject ; ſome of the patriot's own contemporaries and acquaintance- 


having written his ſtory in Latin: for, ſo ſays the (8) book itſelf: 


(3) MS. qto. p. D. R. 8. (4) 8vo. Edin. 1594. &c. Glaſc, 1699. (5) Par, 1, p. 22, & 23. (6) Hiſt. Scot. lib. 
4 cap. 15. (7) 8Y0, Edin, ——_— (8) Lib.,s Viri fol, 42. a,. : S ) | 


which 
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« Maiſter John Blair was ane of that meſſage, 
Ane worthy clerk, baith wiſe and richt ſavage, 
« Leirit he was befoir in Paries toun, 

* Amang maiſteris in ſcience of gude renoun 
„ Wallace and he at hame in ſcule had bene 

«© Sone efterwirt as veritie was ſene: 

He was the man that principal undertuke, 

« That firſt compylit in dyte the Latine buke 
«© Of Wallace Life richt famous of renown, 

% And Thomas Grey perſoun of Lybertoun, 

* With him the war, and put in hiſtorial, 

«© Oft ane or baith meikle of his travall. 

„ And theirfoir heir I mak of theme mentioun.“ 


Whether Blair's chriſtian-name was John, or no, is a queſtion :- for I have ſuch a (8) manuſcript 
hiſtory as is here mentioned, which bears the title of, Relationes quzdam Arnoldi Blair Monachi 


de Dumfermelin & Capellani D. Willielmi Wallas Militis, &c. It is ſaid to have been written 


in the year 1327, and begins with, Memorandum quod anno ſalutis M. CC. LXXXXIIII. Domi- 
nis Willielmus Wallas factus eſt Scotiæ gubernator; ending with this remarkable paragraph: Anno 
M. CCC. FI. Septimo die Septembris nobilis Willielmus Wallace, per Dominum Johannem de 
Menteith apud Glaſgow, nil mali ſuſpicans, fraudulenter, & proditionaliter, capitur & Regi Angliæ 
tradilur, Londini demembratur, & ejus membra per diverſa loca Angliæ & Scotie in 'opprobrium Scot- 
orum turribus ſuſpenduntur. Et notandum eſt hic tria concurrere (viz. Edwardum tyrannum, Johan- 
nem de Menteith immanem proditorem, & Dominum Willelmum Wallace innocentem) ad inſcribendam 


glorioſam famam nobilis Tallacii æternitatis libris, damnandus fit dies nativitatis Johannis de Men- 


teith, & excipiatur ſuum nomen ex libro vite! Maledifius fit in æternam inhumanus iſte tyrannus , 


cum nobilis ille Scotorum dufor pro ſuæ virtutis præmio vitam æternam habebit in ſacula ſaculorum. Amen, 


Non Scotus eſt Chriſte cui liber non placet iſte. 


Patrick Panter (a divine of St. Andrews) wrote alſo a poem which he named (g) Valliados 
Libris 3. opus Inchoatum : It is a fine heroic poem: the firſt book whereof recites the wars 
againſt the Danes, repelled by the immortal Hay, In the ſecond, the author proceeds to the 
ſtory of the feuds betwixt the two Kingdoms, and the mighty proweſs of Sir W. Wallace; qui 
(10) ſolus ed tempeſtate liber, cum omnes reliqui turpiſſime Anglo ſeſe ac Patriam in ſervitutem dediſ- 
ſent, The third breaks abruptly off in the very middle (or firſt onſet, rather) of his intended 
work. A weſtern ſchoolmaſter has completed a Latin poem, of ſix books, to which he has 
likewiſe given the name of Valliados ; but theſe, falling ſhort of the other's ſpirit, have never 


yet been printed, 


As Sir Robert Sibbald has taken indefatigable pains in preſerving the remains of the Scotch Wiitem in 
hiſtory, ſo he has been particularly induſtrious in ſecuring to poſterity the memoirs of ſuch of general. 


his countrymen as have benefited the public by their learned writings. On this ſubject he has 
compiled ſeveral treatiſes, under the following titles: 1. Catalogus Alphabeticus Scotorum qui 
de variis Scientiis & Artibus ſcripſerunt poſt annum 1500. 2. Catalogus Hiltoricorum, Geogra- 
phicorum, & Politicorum qui de Rebus Scoticis ſcripſère. In this indeed there are a great 


many names recorded, that are not of the growth of Scotland; though, in the courſe of their 


works, they are all nearly related to that kingdom. Acceſſit quſè, (by way of appendix) Poet- 
arum Scotorum, qui Latine ſcripſère, Catalogus. 3. Tractatus de Scotis qui Scriptis ſuis Rem 
Medicam vel promoverint vel Illuſtraverint. This was begun, about a. dozen years ago, to 


(8) Ex dono etis Lectiſi M. Rob, Wudour,, Bibliothec, Glaſc, (9) 8yo, Edinb. 1633. (10) H. Boeth. Hiſd Scet. 
lb, 14. fol. 299. a. N | 
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P ART ſerve Monſieur Cattier; who had projected a general hiſtory of the writers in that faculty: but, 
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Particu- 


lars, 
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ſince that time, it has had many and very conſiderable additions made to it. There are likewiſe 
in his cuſtody, ſome manuſcript collections of other men looking this way; as, 1. An anony- 


mous hiſtory of the lives of the moſt eminent writers of the Scottiſh nation, in Latin ; beginning 


with S. Alban, and ending with Robert Balfour, who died in the year 1610. 2. Mr. Thomas 
Crawford's original account of the like writers; beginning with Cælius Sedulius, in Fergus the 
Second's time, and ending at 1532. 3. Oratio habita [a Magiſtro Gilb. Grey] in Academia 


Aberdonienſi pro Laurei, A. D. 1611. It is a panegyrick on the writers and men of moſt emi- 


nent learning in that kingdom ; of three large ſheets (in folio) cloſe penned, Mr. Geo, Martin 
has another Latin oration, De Varis clariis Academiæ S. Andreæ; ſpoken by Dr. Hovey, D. D. 
in that univerſity. | 

To one that conſiders how many great men of letters, in all faculties, the kingdom of Scot- 
land has produced, and what a figure the gentlemen of that nation have frequently made in the 
univerſities of Italy, France, and Germany, it mult appear very ſtrange and unaccountable, that 


o few of theſe have been the particular ſubject of other men's pens ; and that ſuch mighty heroes 


g, to whom old Romans or Athenians would have erected altars, ſhould want even the 


in learning, 


cheap acknowledgements of a paper-monument. The only writer, I think, before the reforma- 


tion (whole life has been handed down to poſterity in a diſtinct treatiſe) is Johannes Duns 
Scotus; who, though he was of note enough to be patron of a prevailing party of ſchool- 
men, met not with a ſuitable return from any of thoſe that owned themſelves to be his followers. 
They were content with the bare name of their admired benefactor, without troubling themſelves 
in a nice enquiry into his country and parentage ; inſomuch that it remains a diſpute to this very 
day, whether he was any more than a nominal Scot, The ſcholars of Merton-College in Oxford, 


affirm that he was born on the ſouth of Berwick, and believe themſelves able to prove as much 


from an authentic evidence in their own library. Others have endeavoured to make him an 
Iriſhman : but they certainly confounded him with (a much elder author) Joannes Scotus Eri- 


gena, whoſe Cognomen was thought to look towards Ireland; and yet even this man has been 


aſcertained to the kingdom of Scotland, by the late learned and pious Biſhop Fell, Againſt both 
theſe opinions, Matth. Ferrhi has attempted the ſettling him on the north-ſide of the Tweed, in 
a treatiſe which he calls (11) Apologia pro Johanne Duns Scoto : and he afterwards publiſhed 
his (12) life at large. There is alſo a panegyrick written upon him and his works, by (13) Nico- 


laus Vernulaus; and out of all theſe together the reader may be pretty well convinced of the 
truth of his epitaph : | | 


Scotia me genuit, Anglia ſuſcepit, 
Gallia edocuit, Germania tenet. 


Upon the reformation of religion, learning and learned men began alſo to recover their ancient 
repute; and feveral lives of the Scottiſh divines and other writers, who flouriſhed about that 


time, are now in our hands. The chief of thoſe that have fallen into mine, I ſhall here briefly 


mention. 1. John Knox's is written by Mr. Thomas Smetoun ; who has thought fit to make 
this a part of his character: Nemo in ſubeundis animi & corporis laboribus minos ſibi pepercit, nemo 
in concreditam ſebi provinciam intentior fuit nemo tamen dum viveret, odiis impiorum hominum magis 
impelitis eſt, & maledicorum calummis laceratus, quamvis illi ea fuit animi magnitudo ut contra auden- 
tior iret. The ſame life is written in Engliſh, by David Buchanan, who prefixed it to his own 
edition of Knox's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory : but there is very little in this but what is ſcattered in that 
hiſtory itſelf, till he comes to the circumſtances of his death; and theſe feem to have been wholly 
taken out of Archbiſhop Spotſwood's church-hiſtory, which went about in manuſcript ſome 
years before this edition of Knox's. 2. Robert Rolloc, the firſt principal of the college at Edin- 
burgh (and a great commentator on the bible) has his life written by (14) Geo. Robertſon; who 


{1z) 8vo. Bonon. 1620+ (12) Bvo. 1644. (13) 8vo, Montib. 1644. (14) 12mo, Edinb, 1 590. | 
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ſometimes ſeems to be as poetical in the account he gives of him, as any of the epitaphs which PART 
are publiſhed with his book. 3. That of Patrick Hamilton may be had in any of the hiſtories of II. 
the reformation z and the excellent Robert Boid's is prefixed to his lectures on St. Paul's epiſtle to 

che Epheſians. 4. The famous George Buchanan has written his own life; which is commonly 

printed before the collection of his poetical pieces. It is certain no man could do this in a more 

elegant ſtrain than himſelf, his pen having betimes merited that applauſe which it afterwards: 
brought home to his native country, | 


„ Imperit fuerat Romani Scotia Limes; 
Romani Eloquii Scotia Finis erit,” 


* 


But yet, methinks, ſo much is due to the memory of that great man, that ſome care ſhould be 


taken that he may not live only in a monument of his own erection. A new and noble edition of 


all his works together is juſt now projecting; and it is hoped that the undertakers will do the na- 
eion and theinſelves that right, as to collect the ſcattered remains of his life as well as his labours. 


There may probably be found ſome ſpots in his converſation, as there are in his works: but theſe- 


black patches will ſet off the author's beauty to greater advantage, and increaſe the luſtre of his. 
juſtly admired excellencies. 


3 


Of Records, and Law-Bodks. 


N dered the depoſiting of all records, and books relating to the biſtory of Scotland, at Icolm- 
kil; where he cauſed their old library (much neglected and decayed) to be pulled down and re- 
built in a very ſplendid manner, for this ſole uſe and purpoſe. How long they continued there, 
and how well that king's excellent deſign was anſwered, I know not: but it is now too ſad a truth, 
that moſt of theſe venerable remains of antiquity are quite periſhed ; and it is generally agreed, 
that they were deſtroyed on (16) three remarkable occaſions, The firſt of theſe was, when our 

King Edward the Firſt, having claimed the ſovereignty of Scotland, made a moſt. miſerable ha- 
vock of the hiſtories and laws of that kingdom; hoping that, in a ſhort time, (17) nothing. 
ſhould be found in all that country, but what carried an Engliſh name and face. To this end, he: 
forbad, on ſevere penalties, the keeping of any ſuch books or records; and proceeded fo far, as 
even to (18) aboliſh the very name of Claudius Czlar in his famous round temple, which he or- 

dered to be called, as it is to this day, Arthur's Hoff, pulling away the ſtone which preſerved the 

memory of that great emperor and his conqueſts. That a great deal of this ſtory is true, appears 
from the ſcarcity of Scotch records in our ſtate- archives in England. Amongſt the foreign trea- 


ties in the Exchequer, there are about 70 original initruments, bagged up and inſcribed, Scotia 


ante Unionem :*” And in the Tower, about 100 rolls relating to the affairs of. that kingdom, 
under the title of Scotia. The former of theſe (19) begin at the reign of Edward the Firſt, and 
end with that of Queen Elizabeth; and the latter commences as before, but falls no lower than 

the reign of Edward the Fourth, the reft being to be looked for in the Chapel of. the Rolls. 


But, theſe are all the produce of our own country; and, inſtead of inriching us with the ſpoils of 


our neighbours, ſeem rather to prove, that King Edward had an equal ſpite at the ancient records. 


(15) H. Boeth, lib, 10. fol. 180, b. (16) See Sir G. Mackenzy's Def. of the R. Line of Sc. p. 44. (17) Lefl. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 6. p. 226. (18) H. Boeth. lib. 14. fol. 293. a. (19) See the Report. of Records; p. 118, 119, 120, 1265 
161, 16.7 Kc. | 


of. 


ING Eugene the Seventh, about the beginning of the eighth century is (15) ſaid to have op. 
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PART of both kingdoms. So little is there of apology to be made for ſo notorious a deſtroyer of the 

| il, publick regiſters, together with the private monuments, evidences, and conveyances of lands! 

do not doubt but the reaſon of ſuch barbarity has been juſtly enough aſſigned by thoſe who re- 

| preſent (20) him as © Having a jealous eye over any thing that might encourage his new vaſſals to 
rebel, endeavouring to root out all memorials of the nobility, and to embaſe their ſpirits, by con- 
cecaling from them their deſcent and qualities.” I have ſeen a manuſcript (21) liſt of ſuch records 

as were carried off by his order. It begins, [fa monumenta ſubſcripta capta fuerunt in theſaurario de 

| Edinburg in preſentia Abbatum de Dunfermehn & de S. Cruce de Edinburg, & Fohannis de Lythegranes, 

4 Guil. de Lincoln, & Tho. de Fiſſeburn, & Guil. de Dumfreys, cuſtodis rotulorum reg ni öcotiæ; & depoſita 

ſunt apud Berwick per præceptum Edwardi regis Angliæ, & ſuperioris domini Scotig. Videlicet, &c. 


After the ricital of them, the catalogue ends: In quorum omnium teftimoninm tam prædictus domi- 
nus rex Edwardus Angliæ, & ſuperior dominus Scotiæ, quam praditius dominus, Job. de 
Balliolo rex Scotia, huic ſcripto, in modum chirographi confecto, freille ſua alternatim fecerunt 
apponi. dat. apud Novum Caſtrum ſuper Tynam zo die menſis Decembris, anno dom. 1292, & repni 
prædidti domini Edwards regis Anglia & ſuperioris domini Scotia, 21mo., The ſecond great loſs of 
the Scotch records, happened upon the mighty turn of the reformation ; when the Monks, flying 
to Rome, carried with them the regiſter- books, and other ancient treaſure of their reſpective mo- 
naſteries. The third, and killing blow, was given them by Oliver Cromwell ; who brought 
moſt of the poor remains that were left into England ; and they likewiſe were moſtly loſt in their 
return by ſea, Of ſuch as are yet in being, a few ſhort hints to the reader where they may be 
- ſought for, how, and by what marks they may be known to be authentick, &c. will not be unac- 
— . ĩͤ - „5 | 

The royal charters of privileges or immunities, lands, honours, &c. when granted in parlia- 
| ment, or confirmed by any act of that great council, had uſually the king's broad feal affixed to 
1'* them: (1) on the right ſide whereof were allg appended the ſeals of the eccleſiaſtical members 4 
bf and, on the left, thoſe of the nobility; the inſtrument concladec with theſe, or the like words: 1 
Jn quorum omnium ſidem, ac corroborationem, & laudationem corundem, præfatus ſupremus dominus noſtor | 
rex, & regni ſtatus per ſe ſingu/ariter reguiſili, ſua ſigilia, quorum nomina ſigilla repreſentant, preſentibus 


 ———— —  @ppendi juſſerunt, Theſe were uſually prefaced with recounting of the reaſons and motives inducing 
h the prince to make ſuch grants; and why to ſuch a perſon, or body of men. Though this be ſtilil!h 


the cuſtom, yet it is obſerved, that in the main, and molt valuable part, preambles have been much 

varied from what they were in ancient times. (2) Sæpe enim bodie narratio hac ex fiftis & ementitis 

ad arbitrium impetrantis cauſis conſarcinalur, præter antiquum principum morem; pudebat enim anti- 
quitetem aliquid in literis principum inſerere quod cum veritate pugnaret, nos gibi] pudendum pudet. 

Signa- Royal Signatures have their names from the ancient cuſtom of their being ſigned (for now they = 

tures. are ſuperſcribed) with the king's own hand; though that formality is not enough to complear N 

their legal being. If they contain no more than grants of temporal caſualities, as wards, mar- 

riage, eſcheats, & c. or moveables, they pals only che privy-ſeal : but inveſtments into lands, or 

other heritable rights, muſt be tranſmitted under the great-ſeal, as are likewiſe all commiſſions 

not allowed by ſtatute to paſs otherwiſe. Writs and proceſs at law are iſſued under the quarter- 

ſeal ; which carries the ſhape of a fourth part of the great-ſeal. © Thele ſeals,” ſays my (3) 

worthy author, © Were invented to be checks upon ſuch as obtained gifts from the king by ſar- 

<« reption or obreption ; that is to ſay, by concealing what is true, or expreſſing what is falſe : 

« for, even after the ſignature is paſſed the King's hand, it may be ſtopped in thele caſes,” Ano- 

ther (4) great man, ſpeaking of the common procels in the Engliſh and Scotch courts of judica- 

ture, expreſſes himſelf thus: Formas actianum & procedendi modum in foro, ſcimus omnes aliam d nobis, 

aliam ab iilis obſervari; ſed, pace vicinorum noſtrorum atxerim, neque temere mibi videor hee aſjerere, 

noſtras ſormas actionum & procedendi in judicio, omnium gentium, quas unguam vidi, formis preſerendas. 

Summons, or warrants to cite perſons before the lords of the ſeſſions, paſs only the ſignet; giv- 


Charters. 


(20) D. Hume, Hiſt. of Dugl p. 2, 3. Vid. etiam Spotſw. p. go. (21) Inter MSS. Balfour. p. D. R. S. (1) Vid, 
D. G. Mackenz. Herald. cap. f. p. 7. (2) D. Th. Craig, Jus Feud. lib. 2. cap. 3. (3) D. G. Mackenz. Init, Lib. 2. 
Tit. 5. P. 92, 93. (4) D. Th. Craig, in Ep. Ded. ad Jus Feud, p. 2. | 5 


ing 
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ing a ſmall impreſſion on ſoft wax. This is kept by the ſecretaries of ſtate, to whom it is of a PART 
very conſiderable advantage. e II. 
The titles and ſtyle of the Kings of Scotland, varying in ſome reigns, are carefully to be ag 
heeded in all theſe publick inſtruments. King William the Firſt had the title (5) of Defender of Titles, 
the Church given him by the pope; as that (6) of Protector of the Chriſtian Faith was afterwards 
beſtowed on James the Fourth. When our Henry the Eighth took upon himſelf the title of 
| King of Ireland, it was much grumbled at by James the Fifth, who thought himſelf injured and 
incroached on (7) ſince (for many ages) the northern parts of that kingdom had been poſſeſſed 
by Scots, who had ever owned themſelves ſubjects of the Scottiſh kings. The continued and 
| laſting title of theſe monarchs is yet unmentioned : for, when Queen Mary moved for a fixed he- 
reditary poll-tax to defray the charges of a ſtanding army, pretending that this would put anend 
to their being haraſſed by the continual invaſions from England, her nobility (A. D. 1556.) 
replied, (8) that her majeſty's predeceſſors had always ſtyled themſelves Kings of Scots, and not 
Kings of Scotland; intimating that they valued themſelves more upon_the dutiful affection of 
their ſubjects, and their perſonal and ready ſervices upon every emergent occaſion, than on the 
wealth and extent of their country. | | 
Anciently an authentick (9) ſeal of a body corporate was accepted in Scotland, as a ſure teſti- Seals, | 
mony of ſuch an inſtrument's being the genuine act of the corporation whoſe ſeal it bore : but af- | 
terwards, for the better prevention of frauds in officers, &c. the ſubſcriptions of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of every ſuch community, or the greater part of them, was always added. Nay, by the 
ſtatute-laws of James the Fourth, and Fifth, it is now enacted, that no court ſhall admit of any 
deed or conveyance, as good and valid, unleſs it bears the grantor's manual ſubſcription, as well 
as his ſeal; or, in caſe he be not ſcholar enough to write his own name, unleſs it be ſigned by a 
E notary. At this day, in all matters of moment, (ſeiſin excepted, which requires only one notary 
43 and four ſubſcribing witneſſes) two notaries are to ſubſcribe, together with four other witneſſes, 
3 ' where the principal party himſelf cannot. In many old (To) grants, another man's ſeal is uſed, 
where the conveyor 1s not maſter of one of his own : but, in ſuch a caſe, the lender's name and 
other deſignations are always ſpecified. The ſeals of the inferiour nobility, and better ſort of 
freeholders, were in common uſe as early as David the Firſt's time (11) ; and were then eſteemed _ 
as undeniable evidence in courts of judicature ; ſo that if a man's ſeal was proved, he was ob- | | 
liged to warrant the inſtrument to which it was affixed, and to ſubmit to whatever inconveniences | | 
his own negligence, in the careleſs ſuffering of it to fall into ill hands might bring upon him. It 
ſhould ſeem that, ſome time after this, the impreſſions on their ſeals, were uſually cyphers, or ſome | 
other conceits ; rather than coats of arms, or the like known badges and diſtinctions of their ſe- 
veral families. This gave occaſion to that law of Robert the Third, which provides (12) 9usd. 
quilibet Baro, vel alins tenens de rege, habeat ſigillum proprium; & qui non habuerit incidet in amerci- 
amentum regis: & quod Sigilla fint, & non Signeta, ſicut ante iſta tempora fieri conſuevit. In obſerv- 
ance of this law, (13) every gentleman, til] of late it grew into diſuſe, ſent his ſeal to the court 
in lead, which the clerk kept by him : many of which are yet in their hands. 
The high court of chancery, with the proceedings in it, is (14) ſuppoſed to be one of the Court of 
. Engliſh cuſtoms which were brought home by King James the Firſt ; who was ſo happy as to be Chancery. 
in an eaſy and honourable confinement here for ſome years, in the beginning of his reign : So 
that we are not to expect any records of that of a more ancient date than the ſaid period. 
Some of the (15) greateſt lawyers of Scotland have acknowledged, that the clergy there were Courts Ec- 
not anciently under the king's juriſdiction, but the pope's only; which is more than their neigh- eleſiaftical. 
bours will agree to, and would be a means of ſending us to Rome for every bit of our inſtruction 
in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of that kingdom. But the (16) act of parliament, which provides a 
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(5) Hect. Boeth. lib. 13. fol. 277. b. (6) Lefl. Hiſt. Scot. lib. 8. p. 330. (7) Id. lib. 9. p. 431. (8, Id. lib. 10. 
p. 486. (9) D. T. Craig, Jus Feud, lib. 1. cap. 11. (10) Jus Feud, lib. 2. cap. 4. (11) Reg. Majeſt. lib. 3. cap. 8. 
(12) Statut. Rob. 3. cap. 1. Vid. & Parl, 9. Jac. 1. cap. 130. (13) D. G. Mackenz. Herald, cap. 1, p. 6. (14) D. 
* Craig, Jus Feud: Ub. 2. cap. 2. (15) D. J. Skene, Not. Margin, ad, Reg. Majeſt. lib, 1. cap. 19. (16) Stat. 

ob. 3. Cap. 6. 5 
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PART Conſervator Cleri, or vicar general, during the ſchiſm betwixt the Italian and French popes, ſcema 


I. 
3 


Coroners. 


Court 
Baron. 


Regalities 


to ſpeak another language; and to ſhew, that all the powers that were ever exerciſed here by the 
Roman pontiff, were dependant on the ſtate. The regiſtries of the Scotch Commiſſariats are an- 
{werable to thoſe of our dioceſan chancellors. 5 

Coroners inqueſts ſnould be of an ancient date, ſince their office is largely preſcribed in the laws 
attributed to (17) King Malcolm the Second; where all matters are ſaid to be cogniſable by them, 
which are breaches of the king's peace, and they are required to have cler ks to regiſter depoſitions 
and matters of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors. | 


A Court Baron in Scotland is admitted, by ſome learned men of the law, to be a court of record, 


Thus J. Skene gives his opinion: (18) © Albeit, ſays he, ilk lauchful court, fik as ane barron- 


courte, hes their awin recordes and interloquutours; in all ſik actions as are intended and de ſided 
before them, and nocht advocate to ane ſuperiour judge.“ The ſame learned perſon (19) obſerves, 
that the book, written in the Scotch language, which bears the title of Modus tenendi Curias 
Baronum, is of no great antiquity. In the main, it is a fort of commentary upon the Quoniam 
Atachiamenta ; and the forms of proceſs are not agreeable to thoſe of modern uſe. There is in 
that (20) book a pleaſant account of the ancient way of appealing, then called (1) Falſeing of 
Doom, from this court, through that of the Sheriff and the Juſtice-Court, to the High-Court of 
Parliament, wherein the appellant proteſts, that the“ dome given is evil, falle, rotten, and 
ſtinkande, in the ſelf, &c.“ And this he is to do, “or he ſteir his taes quherc his heil tude.” 

A Regality is a juriſdiction with power of trying all cauſes, civil and criminal, treaſon only ex- 
cepted, by their own proper officers, execution of convict perſons, &c. ſuch as was firſt granted to. 


the (2) Earls of Fife by Malcolm the Third, upon his acceſſion to the throne by the aſſiſtance of 
the great Mac-Duff. Theſe belonged anciently to the eccleſiaſticks; and were appropriate to all. 


ſuch lands as they were poſſeſſed of in property, or ſuperiority. In the recorded ſentences of theſe 


Deeds of 
Sale. 


OldLawe. 


courts, and thoſe of the itinerant juſtices, the hiſtorian is to ſeek for matters of fact in trials of 


notorious offenders, 


There are two forts of public regiſtries kept in Scotland, for the recording of conveyances of, 


the lands and poſſeſſions of private ſubjects; whereot the one is General, and is fixed at Edin- 
burgh for the uſe of the whole kingdom; the other is more particular, in the ſeveral ſhires, ſtew- 
ardries and regalities. They are not of any great age, having had their firſt eſtabliſhment in an act. 
of parliument (3) of King James the Sixth's reign; ſince which time they are the beſt repoſito- 
ries of records, relating to the hiſtory of the civil rights of the ſubjects of Scotland: but, ſome 
years before that, they were regiſtered in the ſecretary's regifter. It is reported of Robert Stuart 
(4) Earlof Fife, ſecond fon to King Robert the Second, and, in his father's. old age, Duke of. 


Albany and regent of Scotland, that it was his cuſtom, whenever he ſaw any long derd, to com- 


mend the honeſt ſimplicity of former times, when titles were transferred in fewer words; always 


repeating on ſuch occaſions, a charter of King Athelſtane's, which was brought to him as he 


marched his father's army over the ſandsof Solway-Frith, and was in theſe words: * Athelſtane 
giffx heir to Paulans Odam and Rodam als gud and als fair als euir ya myn vare, and yairto witdes 
Maln my wyf.” Which fays my author, is in Latin thus: Ego rex Atheſſtanus do Paulang dominium 


de Odam & Rodam ita libere ſicut ego Hæc poſſedi ;, & buic dona Matildis mea uxor leſtimouium 


dabit. 

I ſhall not diſpute, whether tradition or writing preſerves laws the better; nor do much doubt, 
but ſome of the laws of Scotland have been as long kept in memory as even (5) Lycurgus's were : 
but in this, I preſume, all are now agreed, that when they grow numerous and confuſed, it is the 
common ſubje&'s intereſt to have them reduced into a more ealy form and method. This was 
projected by the Earl of Morton, ſome time (during King James the Sixth's minority). regent of 
Scotland; and he committed the taſk to Sir James Balfour and maſter J. Skene, clerk-regiſter and 


- (17) LL. Malcolm. 2. cap. 3, 15 & 16. (18) De Verb. fignif; in voce Recordum. (19) In fine Lib. de ſignif. Verb. 
Edit. 4to. p. 170. (20) Cap. 15. (1) In the Latin Copies falſatio Judicii. Quon. Attach. winch words were changed 
into that of Appeal long after Parl. G. Jac. 3. cap. 99. Like expreſſions of Falſe, &c. a learned perſon obſeryed in Car. 
Sigonius. (2) H. Boeth, lib. 12. fol. 256. a. (3) Parl. 22. Ja. 6- cap. 16. A. D. 1617. (4) J. Major, Hiſt. Scot. lib. 


6, cap. 2. Vid. & H. Boeth. lib, 16. fol. 331. a. (5) Vid. D. G. Mackenz. Def. of R. Line, p. 16. 
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THE SCOTTISH ASN rer ULIBNRARKLKY, 
maſter of the rolls. The work (as I am informed, ſays my (6) Author) was well advanced; PART 
but when he quitted his authority, they left off any farther proceeding in it. And I have heard II. 
ſince ſome queltiorrit, whether or not it would have done good to the ſubjects; as if it were tobe 
doubted, whether it were better to have ſome order, or none at all. So apt are men to caluminate 
any thing that hinders their particular emolament, or limits their unwarrantable power, and curbs 
them from doing what they liſt.” | | | | 

The Mac-Alpine laws are reckoned by the (7) Scotch hiſtorians, as an abridgment of the vo- Mac- Al- 
luminous ſtatutes of former kings, with ſome little addition; which K. Kenneth ordered to be bine. 
drawn up for the convenience and ready uſe of his judges. A very ſhort manual indeed they are; 
the whole number of the ſtate-ordinances being only twenty- nine, and thoſe relating to ecclcſia- 
ſtical affairs not half ſo many. I ſhall not repeat the reflections made upon this report by a late 
(8) learned prelate of our Engliſh church: but thus much the moſt judicious civilians of Scot- 
land have allowed me to ſay, that, though H. Boeth and others be exact in regiſtering them, it is 
certain their whole authority is founded on oral tradition, if not on a more treacherous bottom: 
ſince, (9) before the days of Malcolm Canmoir, who was contemporary with our William the 
Conqueror, the Scots had no ſort of written laws. Their kings gave judgment from ſome little 
mount, whence they could be moſt conveniently heard and ſeen by the parties concerned; which, 


for that reaſon, was commonly known by the name of the Mute-Hill : and all emergent contro- 


verſies, of an inferior nature, and in common-pleas, were ended by a jury of ſeven, nine, eleven, 
thirteen, or, as was molt uſual fifteen, honeſt men of the neighbourhood. Theſe were the ordi- 
nary judges of both law and fact; and the majority of their votes was always acquieſced in, as a 
definitive and final ſentence. Gelner, ſpeaking of the Mac-Alpine laws, ſays, they are ſome of 
thoſe, © Quibus per Angliam juriſconſulti utuntur;“ which blunder was occaſioned by his 


miſunderſtandipg of his author Bale, who writes in ſome of the ſame words, „“ his in 


foris publicis utuntur juriſconſulti, This was certainly meant of the men of law in 
the kingdom of Scotland, though the tranſcriber fancied he intended thoſe of his own country ; 
and, the truth is, he might with equal juſtice have aſſerted it of either of them. | 

The firſt authentick body of laws of the kingdom of Scotland, if even that may be juſtly Regiam 
eſteemed ſo, is their (1) Regiam Majeſtatem; which has its name from the two firſt words in Majeſta- 
it, as Glanvil's book might have been called Regiam Poteſtatem. | The truth of the matter is, tem. 


both theſe authors, if they may be ſaid to be two, are, throughout their whole works, chiefly 


employed in apeing the great Juſtinian's Inſtitutions ; which, in like manner, begin with Im- 
peratoriam Majeſtatem. And it is known to be the common practice of the doctors of the civil 
law, to make their citations ſometimes by the firſt words of the cited chapter or. book, ſome- 
times by the figure, and often by both; the laſt method being intended to guard againſt any 
failure or miſtake in the printer or tranſcriber. The compiler (2) declares that King David the 
Firſt put him upon making the collection; and that it was taken out of a vaſt number of old 
law books, as a manual of the moſt known and common practice of the then courts of judica- 


ture. The proceſs is generally the ſame in form here and in Glanvil; and the publiſher (3)oblerves, 
that a deal of it is borrowed from the civil law. Some (4) particulars are not to be had in that 
Engliſh writer; and yet, on the other hand, there are many paſſages which, though a vaſt num- 


ber of faulty copies were (3) compared, could never be ſet right without his help. There 
was an edition of this book, tranſlated into the old Scotch language, before this, in the original 
Latin, by the ſame Sir John Skene; who frequently, in (6) his notes, refers to it, and allows it 
to be well done. In his preface to that he aſſigns the reaſon of the ancient laws being in Latin, 
becauſe they were penned by clergymen; who defired to maintain the pope's and their own 
uſurped authority, by * continuing both kings and their people in ignorance, which is ane great 
pillar of their kingdom, and ſo have in their awne and only power the conception and interpre- 
tation of the laws,” Here are two treatiſes, about the Order of Proceſs obſcrved before the 


(6) D. Hume, Hiſt, of Dugl. Par. 2 p. 358. (7) Legum immenſa Congeries, II. Boeth. lib, 10. fol. 200 b. primum 
& Sanctiſimum Legum Arohetypum. (8) B. Stillingfleet, Pref. to Orig. Brit, pp. XLI, XLII. (9) Vid. D. Th. 
Craig, Jus Feud. lib. f. cap. 8. & lib. 3. cap. 7. (1) Fol. Anglice. Edinb. 1609, & Lat. Lond. 1613. (2) In Præfat. 
(3) Fol. 14. a. (4) Lib. 1. a Cap. 28. ad ſinem. Lib, 2 cap. 13, 14, 15. (5) Vid. Præfat. ad Lect, p. 1. (o) Fol. 


10. b. 21. a &c. | 
L 2 lords 
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PART lords of council and ſeſſions, and concerning crimes and judges in criminal matters, which are 
not in the Latin. Some of the publiſher's annotations, in his Latin edition, ſeems to have been 


penned in haſte, For example; in the ſame (7) page he ſays Aiſa paſſim in his libris pro lege & 


conſtitutione ſumitur; and preſently Aiſa in his libris multis modis accipitur: which laſt is very true, 
but very inconſiſtent with his former aſſertion, Nor can any other excuſe be made for a man of 
his great learning's being (8) at a loſs for the etymology of the word zhurpananſeca. The very 


title of the law gives it Byrthinfak ; and the explication of it, which immediately follows, ſhews 


that the copiers had only miſtaken the Saxon h which is 2% for a p. ſo that here is no occaſion 


to ramble (9) after, I know not what pana and panadour in the Gaſcoigne language. A very 


11 


proper judge of the value of this book has rejected its authority, with indignation, in the fol- 
lowing words: (10) Ut caliginem noſtratum omnium oculis & animis offuſam, quaq; miſere 
& hactenus occzcati fuimus, detergam, aſſero nihil in eis libris, (ſpeaking of the four books 
of Regiam Majeſtatem,) contineri quod ad mores noſtros ſive uſum noſtrum forenſem con- 
ducat, neq; unquam ſcriptoris illius fuiſſe inſtitutum, ut aut noſtris hominibus prodeflet, 
aut leges nobis præſcriberet. Autor enim eorum librorum fuit Ranulphus de Glanvilla; qui 
tractatum de legibus & conſuetudinibus Angliæ, regnante Henrico Secundo, edidit. Hune 
tractatum in tredecim libros partitus eſt; quem fortaſſe, ab initio, in quatuor tantum partes 
diviſcrat. Hi ſunt illi quatuor libri qui nobis ſub nomine Regiæ Majeſtatis obtruduntur; nam 
de verbo in verbum excerpti ſunt et tranſcripti ex tredecim libris Ranulphi, licet in quatuor 
* redacti. Aut fi quis novus homo fuit, qui velut ſuos oftentavit manifeſti furti reum 
eſſe oportet; qui aliorum ſcrinia & opellas in publicis noſtris nundinis expoſuit vendendas. 
Plura de his quatuor libris, & de eis quæ ſubſequuntur ſpeciali opuſculo [what is become 
* of this?] poſt noſtros has de fudis lucubrationes exponam. Sufficit hoc jam monuiſſe, nul- 
lam autoritatem eos libros habere; nihil unde cauſæ deciſio quæri poteſt continere, & nun- 
quam in foro pro authenticis conſuetudinibus habendos; imo ne nominandos quidem. Si 
quis aliter ſentiat, poſtquam rationes noſtras perlegerit, nemini vim faciam.“ And, in other 
(11) places, he ſhews that ſeveral Engliſh cuſtoms are, in theſe books, alledged as part of the 
known laws of Scotland; which never had the leaſt footing in that nation. Notwithſtanding 
this great authority, we have a greater which eſtabliſhes and effectually naturalizes this book: 
for, in a commiſſion from K. Charles the Firſt, with (12) conſent of the eſtates of parliament, . 
for the compiling of a new body of the laws of Scotland, particular mention is made of * the book 
intituled Regiam Majeſtatem, which containes * Ane record of the ancient laws and cuſtoms. 
obſerved within the ſaid kingdom.” To which we may add that its authority is expreſsly aſſerted 
by (13) ſome acts of parliament, and that by (14) others we are referred to it for the manner 
ot proceſs in treſpaſſes, eſſoigns, aſſizes, or inqueſts, &c. Nor did maſter Craig himſelf queſtion: 
its being genuine, when he wrote his (15) epigram in commendation of the publiſher, Before 
the Regiam Majeſtatem we have the laws of K. Malcolm the Second; which, if rightly fathered, 


et 


mult be acknowledged to carry the greateſt age of any in the book: but I cannot ſee that the 


ſtatute of James the Third, referred to in the margin, proves them to be of ſo ancient a date, 
though it ſhews that they were looked upon as acts in force. Wards and Reliefs were hardly 


ſo old; nor were the officers of the king's houſhold and courts of judicature ſo regulated, and 


their fees ſo aſcertained, as here we have them. I ſhould rather think they belong to Malcolm 
the Third, or Canmore: for (16) wrang and. unlauch are words that were not. faſhionable in 


Scotland before his reign. Indeed the Scotch (17) Juſtinian allows them to be Mackenneth's: 


but, in this, may we not ſuppoſe that great man to have been a little too forwardly willing to 
catch at an argument that preſented itſelf ſo openly. on behalf of the great. antiquity of the 
feudal law in that kingdom? In the Latin editions, the following treatiſes are ſubjoincd 
do K: 


(7) Fol. 71. b. (8) Fol. 52. a. 98. b. (9). Vid. Tract. de Signif. Verb. in Voce Thurpan. (10) D. Tho. Craig, 
Jus Feud. Lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 38, 39. (11) Ibid. Lib. x, cap. 11. & lib. 2. cap. 6. (12) See the Catalogue of the 
Unprinted Acts of 1633. (13) Parl. 3. Jac, 1. cap 54. Parl. 19. Ja. 3. cap, 155. Parl. 5. & 12. Ja, 6. (74) Parl. 2. 
Ja. 1. cap. 112. Parl. 9. Ja. 1. cap. 114. Parl. 6. Ja. 3. cap. 47. (15) Quoed vid. Edit, Lat. prefix. (16) L. L. 
Malc. 2. cap. 8. (17) D. Tho, Craig. Jus Feud. lib, 1. cap. 8. 


1. Quoniam 
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r. Quoniam Attachiamenta; named likewiſe from its firſt words. It has 101 ſhort chapters, PART 
of the like contents with thoſe in the Regiam Majeſtatem; and is ſuppoſed: to be about the II. 
ſame age. — 

2. LL. Burgorum, made by K. David the Firſt at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; wherein are 
all things requiſite for the good government of boroughs and market-towns, in 143 chapters, 

A few of the laſt of theſe are not thought to be ſo authentick as thoſe in the beginning; and 
(18) others are expreſsly ſaid to be enacted by later powers. | 

3. Curia quatuor Burgorum; being ſome By-laws of that court, held at Sterling in the year 
1405; and an act of parliament, in 1308, to make Lanark and Lithgow two of the four, as 
long as Berwick and Roxbrough continued in the hands of the Engliſh, 

4. Statuta Gildæ; made by Robert Durham, Mayor of Berwick, and his brethren in 1282 
They are 46 rules for the right government of that corporation in their trade, the ordering of - 
the river, &c. | : 

5. K. David the Firſt's aſſize about weights and meaſures, at Newcaſtle; confirmed expreſsly 
by parliament 4. Ja. 1. cap. 08. N 

8. Iter Camerarii; the proceſs, and matters of enquiry, in the lord chamberlain's courts, in 
1 39 chapters. Some ſay theſe were compiled, and firit pur in practice, in the reign of James the 
; Third; though it is certain ſuch courts were held long before his time. 

; F. Brevis & ſuccincta Forma Itineris ſeu Curie Juſtitiariæ. | 

8, Statuta Wilhelmi Regis, at ſeveral places, as Perth, Montroſe, and Scone, in 39 chap- 

ters. They ſpeak of the won (19) and water-ordeal, as trials ſtill in faſhion, 

9. LL. Foreſtarum. They contain 22 chapters, and are aſcribed to K. William the Firſt 
in an old manuſcript of Sir David Lindlay's: but R. Burnet (20) ſays the author of them is- 
not certainly known. | | 5 | | 

10. Statuta Alexand. 2. in 25 chapters. They begin at 1214, the firſt year of his reign. 

11, Statuta Prima Rob. 1. in 35 chapters. In (1) one of which it is ordained that 

the judges of all inferior courts have copies of the laws given them by the lords juſtices, 

12, Statuta Secunda Rob, 1. Some of the 38 chapters here are fathered at a venture, 

13 Statuta Regis David. 2. in 52 chapters; wherein are ſome good laws againſt pardons and: 

diſpenſations. | 

14. Statuta Roberti 2. in 17 chapters, 

15. Statuta Rob. 3. in forty five 


4 


—— 
: my 
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There are a great many manuſcript copies of the Regiam Majeſtatem; ſome whereof have 
other law- tracts annexed to them than are here mentioned. In (2) one of theſe we have 
theſe following never yet printed: 1, In quibus Cauſis amittitur Feodum. 2; Proceſſus- 
Curie purpreſturæ. 3. De Tutoribus & Curatoribus. 4. A Scotch Treatiſe of 18 Rubricks. 
5. De quatuor Modis tenendi Terras de Rege. 6. The Manner of Battail within Lifts, 
7. Notabilia quædam concernentia Iter Juſticiary, antequam ad Iter procedat, 8. A Treatiſe 

concerning the Procedure before the Juſtice-Court. 9. De Obligatione, & eam concernentibus. 
10. Some Queſtions about Divorcement, &c. 11. De ratione Cartæ Conficiendiæ. 12 De 
pregnante damnata. 13. Conſtitutio de Mercatura. 14. Several other Conſtitutions. 15. The- 
Laws and Cuſtoms of Ships. [Hear the cenſure which maſter J. Skene Jong ſince gave of 
this piece. It is,“ ſays he, (3) * Ane treatiſe collected and written be ſum particular perſon, 
quilk is not authentick, and. conteinis ane briefe ſumme and abridgement of the auld laws, and 
is {wa called becauſe it conteinis the ordinances anent the cuſtoms of ſhips, paſſ and forth of 
this realm or arryvand to the ſamin, ladened with merchandiſe, and the form of cuſtoms, bai-h- 
outward and inward”] 16. Quædam Queſtiones Juris. 17. The Foreſt Laws, It is here 

a a large treatiſe; though only four leaves in the printed book. 18. De Judicibus. [Of this 


(18) Vid cap. 135. (19) Capp. 15, & 16. (20) Præfat. ad D. Tho, Craig, Jus Feud, (2) Cap. zz. (32) In 
Bibl. 1CC..Ediaburg. (3), De Verb. Signiſ. Edit. 4to. P. 174 | f 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe Mr. Skene gives this indifferent character: (4) „ Ane long and large rapſodie, collected 
furth of all the buikes conteinan the civil law of this realm. It is not authentick, but zit very 
profitable for expoſition of ſindry places of the principal and authentick buikes, It is (wa 

called, be reaſon the beginning thereof is, de Judice Eligendo.”] 19. Tailzies. 20. Leges 
Marchiarum. 21. Statuta Militum prædictorum. 22. Scveral Titles of the Acts of K. Robert 
the Third, not in print. 23. The Order of falſing Doom. 24. Expoſitio quorundam Voca- 
bulorum in Chartis. 25. Apud quem N Cauſa Feodi debet agitari. 26. The Form and 
Method of Procedure in ſeveral Actions. Tractatus Coronæ. 28. The Order and Manner 
of ſnewing Holding. 29. Ultima Starts. Regis Robert! Bruis. 30. Points belonging to the 
Wardens- Courr. The chief matters, ic 1s true, in moſt of theſe are moot-caſes in the civil law: 

but there are alſo ſo many of the uſages and cuſtoms of Scotland interſperſed, that they ovght 
not to be wholly overlooked by our hiſtorian. There is another fair copy of the Regiam Majeſta- 
tem in my Lord Longueville's rich (5) library of manuſcripts; which begins as the printed book, 

but is afterwards carried on (in Lib. 7.)in a method ſomewhat different. The firſt book con- 


tains 38 titles, and treats de jure perſonarum. The ſecond has eight, and is de contradtibus. The 


third has fix, de ultimis veluntatibus. The fourth fifteen, de Preeparatoriis judiciorum. The fifth 
twenty two, de attionibus civilibus. The ſixth ſeventeen, de cauſis criminalibus. The ſeventh 
three, de re militari. The laſt of theſe three titles is Leges Marchiarum; which makes a diſtinct 
treatiſe in the manuſcript at Edinburgh: and ſo moſt, if not all, of the forementioned are here 
taken into the body of the book. In the ſame (6) place there is a third copy agreeing more 


with the print; in the concluſion whereof is this note, Expliciunt conſtitutiones regni Scotiz edite per 


David regem Scotiæ que iutitulanturæ quatucr libri ſeu quatuor partes regis majeſtatis, ſcriptæ per 
ne M. A. 310 Junit, 1570. The forme literarum cancellariæ, mentioned in the (7) Oxford- 


Catalogue, are conſtitutions made by ſome of the James's; probably the firſt of that name. 


Some of the titles of them are theſe, Breve Inquiſitionis poſt Mortem Alicujus; Saiſina poſt 
dictam Inquiſitionem, quam Terre tenentur de Rege; Breve quod dicitur Furche, directum 


Baroni vel Domino Superiori; Breve de Aquæductu, &c. There is a fourth manuſcript copy 


of thele Jaws in the library of the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Norwich; the 
contents whereof are particularly recited in the printed (8) catalogue, and are, all of them, the 


which is ſaid to treat de Legibus Feneffe. I ſuſpect it ought to be de Legibus Mackeunath. 

The Scotch acts of parliament lay long unregarded in, the rolls and e e of the ſtate, 
till they were collected and publiſhed (in an old black letter, whence they had the name of the 
Black Statutes) by one Leprevick: after whom J. Skene, at the (9) ſpecial inſtance and com- 
mand of K. James the Sixth, cauſed the (10) acts of James the Firlt, and his ſucceſſors, as 


low as the end of the year 1597.) to be printed together; and there have been ſince 30880 


* See the 
Appendix 
Num. VIII 


to thele the acts of ſucceeding Param. in ſuch order of time as they were ſeverally 
paſſed. 


There are ſeveral things in the black letter acts which are omitted in the following editions. 


Parcicularly, two ſtatutes made in the year 1567, wherein thoſe were publiſhed : whereof one | 
is Anent the Retention of our Sovereign Lords Mothers Perſon;” and the other © Anent the 


Keeping of the Kings Mother in the Houſe and Fortalice of Lochlevin.” Theſe were printed 
by Robert Leprevick fore-mentioned, in purſuance of an act of council impowering “ Edward 
Haryſon LL. D. to prent and fell the laws and acts of parliament of Scotland, that is to ſay, 


the books of the law called Regiam Majeſtatem &c.” This licence is dated Jän. . 1566. 


Though the Regiam Majeſtatem, which, by the way is obſervable, be here reckoned within the 
grant, and as part of the old laws, yet the print gives only the acts of Ja. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. and 


Queen Mary; whoſe parliament is held A. D. 1504. and“ ſubſcribed by Ja. Balfour clerk of 


(De Verb. signif. Edit. 4to. p. 172. (5) Vid. MSS. Yelverton, in Catal. Oxon. Num. 55. (6) Ibid Num 36. 
(7). Ibid Num. 37. (8) Vid. Catal, MSS. Oxon Tom. 2. Par. 1. inter MSS, D. Ep. Norvic, Num. 225. (9) Vid. 


Prztat. ad Reg. Maj, (202. Folio Edin. 1597. | 
| | | the 
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the regiſter, as the preceding is by Ja. M*gill; before whom no ſuch officer appears in the con- PART 
cluſion of any acts of parliament, After this follow the acts of Ja. 6. A. D. 1566, and 1 567, Il. 
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ſubſcribed by Ja. Mégill, who ſeems to have been ſometime turned out of his office, and reſtored, RV 


by Queen Mary. Subjoined to the queen's licence, is her commiſſion to a good many lords 
and others, amongſt whom are John [Leſley} Biſhop of Rofs, Sir James Balfour of Pitten- 
dreich, Mr. David Chalmer Chancellor of Roſs, and Mr. Edward Henriſon LL. D. or any 
ſix of them, conjointly to correct the laws, &c. beginning at the Regiam Majeſtatem. Next to 
this there is a preface to the reader, wherein the biſhop of Roſs, lord of the privy council and 


college of juſtice, is particularly commended for his moving this publiſhing of the laws: as is 


likewiſe Sir James Balfour for “ making the regiſters, wherein the particular acts were, patent; 
« and that at all tymes without reguard to his own perticuler affairs and protet.” 


The lords of the Seſſion or the college of juſtice, as it now ſtands, were inſtituted by King Pradiques 


James the Fifth and his parliament, in the year (11) 1532, when the number of theſe judges, the 
place of their judicature, and the times, or terms of their trying of cauſcs, were firlt fixed. 
The firſt court of ſeſſion was erected. by King James the Firſt, who ordained, (12) © That his 


chancellor, and with him certain diſcreet perſons of the three eſtates, to be choſen and depute 


be our ſoveraine, lorde the King fall ſit fra thine foorth three times in the zeir, quhair the- 
king likis to command them: quhilk fall knaw and examine, conclude and finally determine 
all and ſindrie complaintes, cauſes, and quarrelles, that may be determined before the king and his 


councell. The words finally determine are (13) afterwards explained to be but ony remeid of 


appellation to the king or the parliament. Before this inſtitution, the Juſtice-Court was (under 
the parliament) the ſupreme court for ſhires, and the Chamberlain-Court for burroughs. The 
Second ſeſſion, by the name of Dayly Counſel, was inſtituted by (14) James the Fourth; and was 
to conſiſt of certain perſons choſen by the king to fit dayly at Edinburgh, or elſewhere as he ſhould 


appoint, &c. but this had no effect. The Third and laſt, which continues to this day, was finally 


fixed in (15) 1537, and yet the journal books of that court, which they call the books of Sederunt 


mention the fame lords to be fitting in 1532, whom the parliament (16) afterwards appoints to: 


that office in 37. This difficulty is taken off by thoſe who tell us, that the inſtitution was firſt re- 
corded in that parliament, which likewiſe has eſtabliſhed the rules of court; but it was in being, 

Hereupon, the ſolemn judgments, and ſentences given in law-caſes, 
began to be collected by ſeveral perſons of eminence in the profeſſion ; ſome whereof were ſuch 
as had fat on the bench, and others had pleaded at the bar. Theſe Practiques, as they call them, 
a word of the fame import with that of Reports in England, were, for a long time, the fole direct- 
ors of the young ſtudents in the laws of Scotland; and truly ſome of them were but very uncer- 


tain guides. The moſt ancient were thoſe of Baltour, Ledington, Weems and Hamilton; Which 


were frequently fo ill copied, that hardly any (17) ſenſe could be made of them, Sir Thomas 
Hope, ſome time the king's advocate, and Sir Alexander Gibſon of Durie, one of the lords of the 
feſſion, were perſons of extraordinary judgment and ſkill, in matters of their profeſſion ;, and have 
left accurate ſtates of the tried caulcs of their time. In all theſe, the Civil Law, ſtrictly ſo called, 


is ſo entirely the rule of all proceedings in the court, where the ſtatutes of the realm are deficient 


tnat, as a great (18) judge himſelf owns, the acts of parliament are almoſt the only proper laws 
of that kingdom. Several new rules of court, for the laying aſide vexatious and dilatory pro- 
ceſs, were made in (19) 1555, at the inſtigation of EI. Sinclair Dean of Glaſgow, at that time 
vice preſident. The reader, by the -way, ought to take notice, that though the word pratzique 
be commonly applied to ſuch judiciary decerminations of caſes as theſe, yet it is ſometimes 
taken in a more extended ſenſe : thus Sir Thomas Hope's (20) Minor Practiques gives only ſhort 
rules for pleadings; whereas his (21) larger confirms the ſaid rules by authorities, and the folemn 
opinions of the Judges. Balfour's are a body. of old Scotch laws; and ſo are Durie's, or Gibſon's, 


(i) J. Leſl. H. Scot. lib. 9. p. 416. (12) Parl. 3. Ja. 1: cap. 65. (13) Parl. 14. Ja. 2. cap. 63. (14) Parl. 6. 
= 4. cap. 43. (15) Parl. 5. Ja. 5. cap. 36. &c. (16) Ejuſd Parl. cap. 41. (17) R. Burnet, in Pretat-ad-ſus 


end. p. 2. (18) D. Tho. Craig, Jus Feud. lib, 1. cap. 8. p. 39. (19) J. Leſl. Hiſt. Scot, lib. 10. p. % i 


(20) MS, in 16to, (21) MS, Fol. 5 
Without 
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PART Without ſuch a caution as this, an Engliſhman, or other ſtranger to the law-proceedings of 


II. 


Scotland, will be a little ſurpriſed to find ſuch a word made uſe of to denote even the theory- 


Balfour's part of the profeſſion, For example, There is a curious (1) manuſcript volume which carries 
Practiques the title of Balfour's Practiques, in golden letters on the back-ſide of its cover: but how it 


8 r Geo. 
Mac- 
| k-nzie, 


comes by ſuch an inſcription, there is no fort of indication within. From the ſubſcription in the 
end, (for it has no title-page) one would rather gueſs it to have been the work of another per- 
ſon. For thus it concludes : | 


Archd. Finis propefiti, laus Chriſti neſcia finiss Allane. But, Archibald Allane was cer- 


tainly no more than the tranſcriber z as Robert Douglas appears to be of two other tracts in 
the ſame volume, of the former whereof we ſhall ſay more anon. Theſe Practiques are a treatiſe 
of 469 folio leaves: and (on a blank page in the beginning) there is this note, by one who woll 
Knew what authority he had tor ſuffering it to carry the name of Balfour, 


Preſented to the Duke of Lauderdale, by his 
Grace's moſt humble ſervant, | 


14th Dec. 1676. Geo. Mackenzie, 


There are in it above 160 titles, ſubdivided into chapters. The titles run thus: 1. Of the Law. 


2, Of the King. 3. The King's Secret Council and Houſehold. 4. Of Sheriffs. 5. Of the 


trew and Halie Kirk and Kirk-men. 6, Of Baronies. 7. Of Burrow-Laws. 8. Of Gild- 


Laws, &c. The firſt of thele (to give the reader alſo a ſample of them) includes theſe twelve 
chapters: 1. The Diviſion of the Law. 2. Be quhome and to quhat End Lawis ar made, 
3. The thrie Eſtiatis Allennarlie may mak Laws. 4. Of the Publicatioun and Obſervatioun of 
the Lawis. 5. That all the Actis be copiet for the Clerk of the Regiſter and Proclaimir, 
6. Quhome be the Actis of Parliament ſould be Proclaimit. 7. Actis of Parliament beand pub- 
liſhed, has the Strenthe of Law. 8. That the Actis of Parliament ſould be imprinted. g. 'T hat 
nane interprete the Kingis Statutes. 10. Anent the Execution of the Actis and Statutes, 
14, Anent the Breakeris of the Actis of Parliament. 12. That all the Kingis Liegis lieve and be 
governit be the Lawis of the Realme. In the ſame volume there is a {mall treatiſe (of nine 
leaves) which, on the back-ſide of the book, bears the title of the Old Sea-Law. Its margin 
(which is pretty large) is crowded with quotations out of the admiralty-laws of France,  Den- 
mark, &c. and its titles or chapters are theſe: 1. The Sowme and Ordour of this Treatiſe. 
2. Of the Judge Ordinair to Sea-fair Cauſſis, and his Power and Juriſdiction. 3. Of the Ad- 
mirall Clerk. 4. Anent Advocatis in the Admirall-Court, and thair Officiaris thair, 5. The 
Manner and Form of Proceedings in Sea-fair Cauſſis. 6. Anent Perſons Ordinar in Schippis. 


7. Of Frauchting of Schippis. 8. Of the Maiſter of the Schip, his Power and Dewty thair 
anent. 9. Of the Dewty of the Maiſter to the Merchand and Paſſenger, and of his Priviledgis. 


10. The Maiſteris Dewty to the Marineris. 11. Marineris their Dewty and Priviledgis. 12. Of 
the Clerk of ane Schip. 13. Offa Pilot or Steiris-man. 14. Off Money lent one or to the Sea. 
15. Off the Outreadieris of Schippis, and of Actionis baythe for and againſt theme, and off 


diſcordis amangis themſelfis. 16. Off Contributionis, and firſt of Guidis Caſſin. 17. Off Con- 


tributiouns for Pyrates. 18. Off Contributioun for ſpilt Gear. 19. Off Contributiouns for 
lighting of Schippis, and for other Chancis. 20. Off the common Manner of Contributioun, 
and Execution thaireof. - 21. Off Priviledgit Schippis. 22. Anent Shipwrack. 23. Off all 
thingis found (and of gear takin) on the Sea, or within the Flood thairot. | 

The ſum of whatever is to be found, in all theſe volumes, relating to criminal matters, is 
judicially collected (and placed. under proper heads and titles) by the late learned Sir George 
Mackenzie of Roſehaugh, in his excellent treatiſe of the (2) Laws and Cuſtoms of Scotland in 
Matters Criminal; the firſt whereof treats of the crimes themſelves, and the ſecond of the 


ſeveral judicatures wherein they are cogniſable. To this is now fitly added another (no 


(1) Inter M88. D. Sa. Pepys, Arm, (2) 4to. Edinb. 1678, and Fol, ibid. 1699. If 
| leſs 
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leſs learned) diſcourſe of Mutilation and Demembration, by Sir Alexander Seton of Pitmedden 
Baronet ; who likewiſe accurately compares the laws and cuſtoms of Scotland, with thoſe of other 
nations, both in defining the nature, and awarding the puniſhments of thele crimes: and to both 
are ſubjoined Sir George's obſervations on the act againſt (3) diſpoſitions made in defraud of 
creditors, &c. much of a kind with what our Engliſh lawyers call readings on the like ſubjects. 
With theſe let us remember the (3) inſtitution of the laws of Scotland, by the ſame late 
worthy advocate; who herein obſerves the method of Juſtinian and our Bracton, giving an ac- 
count of perſons, rights, and actions, in a very agreeable order. They that have been conver- 
ſant in the municipal laws of England, may (by what's here advanced) eaſily diſcern what har- 
mony there is betwixt thoſe and the laws of Scotland. The advocate indeed tells us, that their 
common-law is the ſame with the imperial or civil; which is always valid where neither ſtatute 
nor cuſtom are againſt it. The Scotch acts of Sederunt are the fame with our rules of court; 
their proclamations revive oblolete ſtatutes, and fo do ours; their letters of advocation are all 
one with our prohibitions ; the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews's commiſſars at Edinburgh are equal 
to our judges of prerogative courts; thelr ſecret examination of married women in paſting of 
fines, agree with our practice; and their Jus Relictæ (their terces, and our thirds) are 
alike in both nations. Their wadſets and reverſion differ no more from our mortgage and defea- 
zance, than their poinding of goods after letters of horning, varies from our execution upon an 
outlawry : nor does the king's remiſſion there free from aſſything, any more than his pardon 


here forecloſes an appeal. 


After theſe, J. Skene's uſeful book (4) De Verborum Slgnificatione ought to have a very ſpe- 


_ cial remembrance. It is an alphabetical expoſition of the law-terms of Scotland; of the ſame 


J. Skene, 


nature with Sir H. Spelman's Gloſſary, In his larger diſcourſes on ſeveral of the moſt conſider- 


able courts and offices (as thoſe of intinerant judges, ſheriffs, &c.) he ſtates the law out of the 
Regiam Majeſtatem, and the annexed old treatiſes ; to which he gives a much greater authority 
than is allowed them by ſome later writers. Several caſes, out of the decrees of lords of council 
and ſeſſion, are occaſionally cited; and many difficulties, in the abſtruſer points of the Scotch 
law, are fairly examined and removed, The learned author (a good while after the firſt publiſh- 
ing of this work) was knighted, He had been employed in public embaſſies at ſeveral courts 


abroad; and, at home, was made lord-regiſter : which (as a modern (5) writer tells us) is the beſt 


poſt in the kingdom; if the honour, profit, and intereſt in the government, which it brings him 
that has it, be jointly conſidered. — | 
The incomparable Th. Craig's (6) Juſ. Feudale will be a laſting monument of the extraordi- 
nary learning of its great author. The worthy publiſher of his book, who was his grandſon, (7) 
gives the reader a good account of the writer's great abilities and uncommon modeſty : and 
himſelf (8) acquaints us beſt with the defign and method of the undertaking. It ſeems to have 


been intended as a preparative to the moſt longed-for union of the two kingdoms, by removin 


(the main obſtacle) that general prejudice which had then gotten into the heads of ſome of the 


moſt eminent men of the long robe, in both nations; that our laws and government were ſo 
fundamentally oppoſite, as never to be reconciled and made one. He ſhews that (9) neither of us 
had the feudal law before the eleventh century; and that the conquelt firſt brought it into Eng- 
land, a little while after the Scots (who till retain it in a greater purity) had the knowledge of 
it. How this agrees with his acknowledging the laws of Malcolm the Second to be authentic, 
I cannot ſee; and yet that opinion of his is backed by a learned foreigner (Baſſanage) in his 
(10) Commentary upon the reformed Cuſtoms of Normandy, who thinks the feudal law is of 
a greater age in Scotland than in his own country, The whole is divided into three books; where- 
of the firſt treats of the nature of feudal tenures; the ſecond, of the ſeveral ways of acquiring 
ſuch rights ; and the third, of thoſe of loſing them. 


(3) Parl. 23. Ja. VI. (4) Fol. Edinb. 1597, in the end of the ſtatutes. It. 4to. Lond. 1641. 50 G. Redpath, 
in Epiſt. Ded. Tra&. de Homin. (6) Fol. Lond. 1655. (7) R. Burnet, Præf. ad Led. p. 3. (8) In Epiſt. Ded. & 
alibi, (9) Lib. 1. cap. 7. pp+ 29, 30. (10) Impreſſ. 1678. p. 356. | 
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There is another elaborate treatiſe of the ſame author's compoſure, which bears the ſhort title 
De Hominio; proving that the Kings of Scotland never paid, nor owed any homage to thoſe of 
England. This was penned in Latin, a little before the happy union of the two crowns in Kin 
James the Sixth's reign ; whoſe peaceful acceſſion to the Engliſh throne ſeems to have inclined the 
author to lay it aſide, and it has ever ſince continued in (11) private, till Mr. Rymer lately oc- 
caſioned its being tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed by the name of (12) Scotland's Sove- 


reignty aſſerted. Our Engliſh hiſtoriographer had unluckily printed a pretendedly ancient form 


of homage, ſaid to have been done by King Malcolm the Third to our Edward the Confeſſor; 


and, to take off all objections that might be ſtarted about the intent of the publiſher, it was 
alledged, that this was only a fore-runner of ſome volumes of public treaties which would 


ſhortly be ſent abroad. It was an unhappy ſtumble at the threſhold, to begin the work with 
ſuch a counterfeit monument as this; which (13) Mr. Redpath (the tranſlator of Mr. Craig's 
book) has deſervedly expoſed, and convicted of ſeveral notorious and undeniable marks of 
forgery. To prevent any calumny that might hereafter be raiſed, of the like kind, it was 
thought convenient to publiſh this book in the Engliſh tongue, that the ſubjects of both king- 


doms might diſcern on what equal terms their anceſtors ſtood. The author proves, that homage 


and liege-fees were not known in this part of the world, before the days of Charles the Great; 
nor was there a king in England big enough to demand any ſuch thing, before Egbert. The 
teſtimonies which our hiſtorians give of the matter, ought (he thinks) to be rejected; as bein 

monkiſh, domeſtick, and partial. Having abundantly ſhewn, that the realm of Scotland could 
not poſſibly be a fee heldin yaſſalage under England, becauſe of the conſtant enmity of the two 
nations; the reſt of his pains (in convincing us that neither the ancient Britains, Saxons or Nor- 


mans, were ever ſuch ſuperior lords of that kingdom, as our men have pretended) might have 


been ſpared : but it mutt be acknowledged, that he is learned even in his arguments againſt 


Brutus and Clotenius, and that his weapons are ſolid and ſubſtantial where he fights only with 


ſhadows and hobgoblins. He 1s every where much too hard for (his adverſary) the Engliſh 
hifcorian z whom he treats a little ſcurvily, for daring to meddle with the nature of tenures and 
the feudal law, things ſo very much out of his road, and above his reach. He ſhould, how- 
ever, have taken notice, that the firſt book of the defcription of Britain (to the 22d chapter 
whereof, his book is intended for an anſwer) was written by W. Harriſon, chaplain to my Lord 
Cobham, and not by R. Hollinſhead ; and therefore the latter ought not to have been chaſtiſed 
at ſuch an unmerciful rate, for the blunders of his friend. He (14) aſſerts (ſomewhat too 
roundly) that, from the end of Bede's age, to the time of Henry the Firſt, the Engliſh have no 
certain hiſtory z but it appears that he had no opportunity of being acquainted with the Saxon 
Chronicle, &c. and therefore derides Florence of Worceſter's quoting the text of the Engliſh 
Chronicles. The very preface to Malmeſbury's firſt book De Geſtis Regum, which ſeems to 
have been his chief authority in this point, might have prevailed with him to believe that ſuch 


chronicles were in being: nor can I imagine how he (15) came to think that this preface was 


written by ſome other perſon than the author of the following book, ſince it runs in his name 


and ſtyle. Certainly, a bare prefacer (Who had only handed that author's work to the public) 


would never have expreſſed himſelf in this manner: Quicquia de recenticribus etatibus appoſut, 
vel ipſe vidi, vel a (fide dignis) audivi. | 
There are in England a great many treatiſes and papers which endeavour to ſupport the ar- 


gument on the other ſide; as very agreeable, in ſundry junctures, to the will and inclinations. 


of ſeveral of our kings. In the famous Cottonian Library, we meet with the five following: 
I, (16) Excerpta ex Mariano Scoto, Rogero de Hovedon, Guilielmo de Malmeſbury, de Jure 


Regis Angliæ ad Terram Scotiz ſub ſe & de ſe tenendam. 2. (17) Origo & Proceſſus Gentis. 


(11) MS, in Bibl. ICC. Edinburg. & penes D. Rad. Thoreſby, de Leeds. (12) 8vo. Lond, 1695, (13) In Præfat. 
XIII. &c. (14) Cap. 5. (15) Vid. p. 132. (16) Julius D. VI. 1. (17) Nero, E. V. 2. 
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Scotorum ; ac de Dominio & Superioritate quæ, ex Antiquiſſimis temporibus & a primævo, 
habuerunt Inclyti Reges Angliz ſuper Regnum illud. This book belonged heretofore to the 
illuſtrious Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, 3. (18) Hiſtoria Rerum Anglicarum, incipiens à 
Bello quod Angli geſſerunt in Scotia, viz. 28mo. Anno Regis Edvardi Primi, ad annum 1300, 
Ubi de Superioritate Regis Angliz in Scotos agitur; inſertis Literis Bonifacii P. ad illum Regem 
It is all publiſhed by 

rynne. 4. (19) De Jure Superioritatis Regum Angliæ in Regnum Scotiæ, ex Annalibus Pri- 
oratus S. Manæ de Huntingdon. 5. (20) De Concilio Prælatorum & Magnatum Angliæ, 
habito apud Norhamiam ſuper Twedam: quod convocavit R. Edv. 1. de Jure Regum Angliæ 
in Scotiam. In the (t) Norfolk library, there is alſo a treatiſe on the debate, Quarle Jus habet 


Rex Angliz ad Terram Scotiæ. It begins, Anno Domini Nongenteſimo, Edvardus Monarcha, Oc. 
which looks, as if the author himſelf had lived in that king's time, and before the end of the 


thirteenth century. Amongſt a deal of tracts, relating to the affairs of ſeveral foreign nations, 


in a (2) volume of my Lord Longueville's, are theſe concerning Scotland, 1, Malcolmi Ho- 
magium factum Edvardo Filio Ethelredi, A. D. 1043. It is the very ſame with that publiſhed 
by Mr. Rymer, and will afford new matter for the antiquaries to wrangle abour. 
of this, without more ado, proves 1t could not be made by King Malcolm the Third, though it 
might be to Edward the Confeſſor. 2. Homagium Johannis Ballioli, A. D. 1296. 3. Homa- 
gium Roberti Bruis, A. D. 1319. 4. Remiſſio ſive Relaxatio facta Regibus Scotiæ de fidelitate 
facta Regibus Angliæ, A. I). 1340. 5. Homagium David Regis, cum Clauſula de non Ob— 
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For the date 


ſtantibus omnibus & ſingulis Relaxationibus, quietis Clamationibus, Remiſſionibus, & aliis 


quibuſcunq; per Reges Angliæ in contrarium Regibus Scotiæ ante factis five conceſſis. It bears 


date in the XXVIth year of Edward the Third, and the year of our Lord MCCCXLVI; 
which can never be rightly jumped together, In the Tower at London there is likewiſe a ma— 
nuſcript (3) book, entitled, Homagium & Servitia, in quibus Scotia ab Anglia pendet. 
Amongſt thoſe of my Lord Biſhop of Norwich, (4) De honore & conductu qui fieri ſolet Regi 
Scotiæ quoties venerit in Angliam ad mandatum Regis Angliæ. John Harding's character, 
and his inveterate hatred againſt the whole Scotch nation, has been remarked in the firſt part of 
the Engliſh Library : ſo that the reader will be prepared to judge of his (5) Hiſtory of the Homage 

John I.eland was as warm a gentleman as the 
former; and his diſcourſe, (6) De Imperio Anglorum in Scotos, will not be of much greater 
authority. 

Give Sa leave to conclude this chapter of law- writers, (and indeed the whole work, fo far as 
refers only to the paper-monuments of the kingdom of Scotland) with thoſe that have obliged 
us with diſcourſes on the union of the two kingdoms. Theſe were moſt faſhionable and nume ous 
upon the acceſſion of King James the Sixth to the crown of England: But (long before that 
time, even in 1548) one James Harriſon wrote a book on that ſubject, and dedicated it to the 
Duke of Somerſct, at that time protector of the Engliſh crown and kingdom. This I take to be 
the ſame, which was (7) printed ſoon after King James's coming into England, under the title 
of, A Treatiſe of the Union of the two Realms of England and Scotland; faid in the title-page 
to be written by J. H. The next year, (8) another was publiſhed under the name of John 
Briſtol, written by John Thornborough, Biſhop of Briſtol and Dean of York, which was called, 
The joyful and bleſſed Re-uniting, &c, Some (9) expreſſions in it were thought to reflect on 


the honour of the two houſes of parliament, and were complained of before the lords; but the 


matter was quickly dropped. It came out afterwards, with a new dreſs and title, A Diſcourſe 
ſhewing the great Happineſs that hath, and may ſtil] accrue to his Majeſty's Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, by re- uniting them into one Great-Britain, in two parts; the author bchaving 
himſclf very well in both, both as a biſhop and a ſtateſman. This was ſoon after tranſlated into 


(18) Veſpaſianus, A. IX. 4. (19) Titus, A. XIII. 3. (20) Titus, D. XXII. 20. (1) Vid. Catal. Oxon, Tom. 2. 
par. 1. Numb. 3112. (2) Ibid. Num. 5408. (Vid. etiam & Tom. 2. Par. 2. Num. 311.) (3) Ibid. Num. 5777. 
(4) Ibid. Num. 9568. (5) Vid. J. Pitt's de Scrip. Angl. p. 653, 654. (6) Ibid, p. 744. (7) vo, Lond. 1604. 
(3) 4to, Lond. 1605, (9) Vid. Athen. Oxon. vol. 2. p. 3. | | 
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PART Latin, and reprinted at Edinburgh. About the ſame time, Mr. Thomas Craig is ſaid to have 


—ͤů— 


) 


written his book De Unione; wherein (as (10) one expreſſes it) he has, with all the ſtrength of 
reaſon, wit, and eloquence, demonſtrated the neceſſity and expedience thereof. He had, no 
doubt, fully conſidered what was fit to be ſaid on the ſubject; himſelf being (11) one of the 
thirty commiſſioners appointed by parliament in 1604, to treat on it in England. But J gueſs he 
nevr wrote any more on that ſubject, than what has been already taken notice of in his book De 
Succeſſione. For, though 1 was frequently aſſured there was ſuch a treatiſe in the libraries of 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow, 1 could not poſſibly meet with it. Sir Francis Bacon's, (12) with ſeveral 
ſpeeches of ſome of the Engliſh peers, to the ſame purpoſe, had ſeveral impreſſions : but Sir 
Henry (13) Savil's (written at the particular requeſt of the king, and for his majeſty's own ule) 
was not permitted to be made ſo common. The Scotch gentlemen appeared as vigorous in fur- 
thering this good work as the Engliſh ; and kept pace with our men in publiſhing their thoughts, 
R. Pont (writing himſelf Pontanus) was, as I take it, the firſt that openly engaged in it; print- 
ing his ſentiments in a ſmall treatiſe (14) De Unione Britanniæ. This learned perſon was miniſter 
at St. Cuthbert's, commonly called the Weſt-Kirk, in Edinburgh, and afterwards one of the lords 
of the ſeſſion ; father to Tim. Pont, the great chorographer of Scotland. He was ſoon followed 
by the eloquent D. Hume, who favoured the public with the former part of a diſcourſe, De (15) 
Unione Inſulæ Britannicæ. This is written in a clear Latin ſtile, ſuch as the author was eminent 
for, and is dedicated to the King. It ſhews how great an advantage ſuch an union would bring to 


the iſ)and in general; and, in particular, to the ſeveral nations and people of England and Scot- 
land; and anſwers the objections againſt the change of the two names into that of Britain, the 
alteration of the regal ſtile in writs and proceſs of law, the removal of the parliament and other 


courts into England, &c. His ſecond part (in reply to an occaſional ſpeech made in our Engliſh 
parliament) is ſtifl (16) in manuſcript, Nor was Ireland wholly unconcerned in this grand debate 
of the time: for, there W. Clerk wrote his (17) Ancillans Synopſis, which diſputes this queſtion 
but as it ſhould ſeem with no ſuch ſtrength of reaſon as to be much coveted by the public. 

Theſe gentlemen have ſet their names to their ſeveral performances : but others have obliged 
the two nations, without letting either of them know who were their benefactors. Of this tribe, I 
ſuppoſe, the author of a Treatiſe on the Union, in the ſame volume with (1) Sir Henry Savil's fore- 
mentioned; another in the (2) library at Caius-College in Cambridge; a third in (3) Mr. Brom- 
ley's; and a fourth in my Lord (4) Longueville's. This laſt begins with a dry panegyrick in 
commendation of unity, ſtuffed with Ariſtole's metaphyſical diſtinction of Unum Tranſcenden- 
tale, &c, In anſwering the common objections againſt the modiſh project, he ſhews, that diverſity 
of laws cannot be any bar againſt finiſhing the deſign ; ſince the ſeveral countries of Britain may 
ſtill be governed by their ancient cuſtoms, as Wales and the Dutchy of Lancaſter (though parts 
of England) are by theirs z that trade muſt be improved when ſtaples are erected in Scotland, and 
their commodities brought hither, the marſhes peopled and brought into right culture, &c. In 


the ſame library there is an account of a conference. betwixt the two houſes of parliament in 


England (Feb. 25, 1606) upon the queſtion, © Whether the Scots, born ſince the deceaſe of 


Q. Elizabeth, were aliens or no?” The commons maintaining the negative ſide. Here are only 


two arguments, one by Judge Popham and the other by Sir Edward Cook, for the affirmative, 


(10) G. Redpath, in Præfat. ad Tract. de Homin. p. XXXI. (11) R. Burnet, Præfat. ad Jus Feud. p. 3. (12) 
(12) 4to. Lond. & Edinb. (13) Manuſcript. in Hyper, Bodl. Oxon. (14) 8vo. Edinb. 1604. (15) 4to. Lond. 1605. 
(16) Penes D. R. Sibbald. (17) Manuſcript. in Bibl. Coll. Trin. Dublin. (1) Vid. Catal, MSS. Oxon, Tom. 1. 


Par. 1. Num. 3499. (2) Ibid, Par, 3. Num, 1187. (z) Ibid. Tom. 2. Par. 1. Num. 398 1. (4) Ibid, Num. 5367 in 
Bibl. Velverton. vol. 129. | | 
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= = A. © VII. 
Of the Medals and Coins of SCOTLAND. 


HERE are not many Scotch coins found on the borders of the two kingdoms, etch; 


ing the frequent conflicts that have happened there: and one great reaſon, why they are 


more rarely met with than the Engliſh is, becauſe (as our Edward the Second obſerved in his (5) 
ſpeech) the kings of Scotland uſed not, in old time, to pay their armies, but every man followed 
at his own expence, and carried his own proviſions, He that wrote the ſhort catalogue of the 
king's prefixed to H, Boethius's hiſtory (I ſpeak thus doubtingly of it, becauſe it could not be 
written by that hiſtorian himſelf, ſince it concludes with Queen Mary's two huſbands) affirms 
roundly, that there was no coined money 1n the days of K. Reutha ; but that all manner of pay- 
ments of wages, or prices, were made in corn or beef, In the (6) hiſtory itſelf this King is ſaid 
to have ordered the ſalaries of men of different profeſſions in a certain and critical manner; fo as 
that a counſellor at law was to have the Ox's tongue, the phyſician two ribs out of each of his 
ſides, &c. Biſhop (7) Lelly indeed reports this matter much otherwiſe z and aſſures us that King 
Reutha coined money of leather, Numum ex corio bubulo cudi juſſit : but, long after this 


the Brigantes are (8) ſaid to have been ſtrangers to the uſe of any ſort of coin; their whole tre- 


ſure (in Caractacus's reign) being in re pecuria, in their ſtocks of cattle. 

We are told that (9) Brudus, King of the Picts, ſent a conſiderable ſum [miſſa ad eum invent] 
pecuniæ vi] to the Sakon King Edwine, as his ſtipendiary againſt the Scots: but, whether this was 

of his own or ſome foreign coin, we are not informed. 

It is probable enough, "that ſome fort of coined money they had, even long before that time, if 
their neighbours the Scots were made acquainted with the thing as early as K. Donald the Firſt's days, 
And fo ſays (10) H. Boethius, whoſe very expreſſions are moſtly tranſcribed by the following hiſ- 
torians, and are theſe : Donaldus, primus omnium Scotorum reg um ut in noſtris annalibus proditum eſt 
memoria, nummum argenteum aurcumq; fignavit, una parte falutifere crucis, altera ſui ipſius effigie ex- 
preſſa, quo ſuſceptæ a ſe primum inter Scotos reges chriſtianæ pietatis memoriam ad poſteros propagaret, 


Enimvero noſtrates antea aut nulla pecunia ſignata, ſed ejus loco mercibus commutation's cauſa, aut Ro- 


mana aut Britannica, in commerciis utebantur. He proves the latter part of this ſtory from great 
quantities of Roman money found in Fife, and other parts of the kingdom; but his authorities 
for the reſt, which is of chief concern to us, are omitted. 

I do not much doubt, but that theſe parts of Great Britain have all along maintained their 
commerce, and may they ever continue to do ſo, in the ſame methods and faſhion with thoſe that 
are more ſouthern : fo that the value of money, and the prices of goods, have generally been at 
a par, amongſt the ſeveral nations which anciently inhabited this iſland. An early inſtance we have 


of this in the (11) laws of King Malcolm the Second ; wherein a colpendach (or young heifer) 


is valued at thirty-pence ; the very ſame price which is ſet on an ox in ſome of our (12) Saxon 
laws, which are ſuppoſed to have been enacted about the ſame time. 

Ho long the Scots have coined gold is very uncertain; though I think, we may in the groſs 
venture to affirm, that they hardly did it before the Engliſh : and we have elſewhere aſcribed the 
beginning of the matter there to King Edward the T hird. . What the (13) Nummus Aureus was, 
which Malcolm Canmoir appointed to be paid 1n lieu of that obſcene privilege given to the gran- 
dees of Scotland, by Euenus the Third, upon their marriage of their tenants and vaſſals, I can- 


not certainly tell; though my author ſays, it was of the ſame kind with what (in his own time) 
Was well enough known by the name of Marcheta, Dimidiala Argenti Marca, is the expreſſion 


(5) J. Major. Hiſt, lib. 5. cap. 5. (6) H. Boeth. lib. 2. fol. 20. a. (7) Hiſt. Scot.” Lib. 2. p. 24. (8) H. Boeth. 
lib. 3. fol. 46. a. (9) H. Boeth. lib. 10. fol. 194. a. (10) Id. lib. 5. fol. 86. b. Leſl. lib. 2. p. 109. and Buchanan. 
lib. 6. p. m. 175, ſays, Sterling money was firſt coined by Donald the Fifth, about the middle of the ninth century. 
(11) LL, Malc. 2, cap. 3, 7, 8. (12) Vid. LL, ASS, Edit, Wheloc, p. 96, (13) H. Boeth. lib. 3. fol. 35. a. 
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P 1 T he (14) elſewhere uſes; and I ſuppoſe this may ſuit the thing better than Nummus Aureus. The 
, five laſt chapters in the Regiam Majeſtatem are obſerved to be of a ſuſpected authority; or 
otherwiſe, we might ſeem to Pave a pretty good evidence of King David the Firſt's coining of 
gold: for thus runs one of the laws, (15) Pro vulnere in facie vulnerans dabit unam peciam Auri, 
videlicet, unam imaginem Auri. Thele are all uncertainties. , 
Before we enter upon the times herein we have better light, it will be convenient to obſerve two 
things to the reader. 1. That the proportion betwixt gold and ſilver, in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, has uſually been as one to twelve; fo that when the ounce of gold was at three pounds, the 
ounce of ſilver went at five ſhillings, &c. This is more particularly cleared in a manuſcript note 
of (16) Sir James Balfour's, which he had called << Pryſſes of the Cunzie in the hail Tyme of Ja. r, 1 
Ja. 2. Ja. 3. Ja. 4. Ja. 5. and Queine Marey. A. D. 1437,” (ſays that note) King James the Firſt, Z 
at his death, had a ſtandard equal to that of England: filver was at five ſhillings (Scots) the 2a 
ounce, and gold at 31. A. D. 1440, King James the Second raiſed ſilver to 8s. the ounce; and | 
goldto4l. 19s. A. D. 1469, James the Third raiſed the ſilver firſt to 108. 8d. and the gold to 
5l, Afterwards he again mounted the ounce of ſilver to 128. in November 1475 ; but in Febru- 
ary 1483, he reduced it to 118. 8d. the gold he advanced to bl, A. D. 1469, James the Fourth 
kept both at the Jaſt-mentioned value. There are no remaining acts of council concerning coin- 
age in King James the Fifth's time; though great alterations were made in that reign. The 
Douglas groats of 10d. fine, and babees of 3d. fine, were then brought in uſe; as were like- 
wiſe the bonnet pieces of gold. He left the ounce of filver at 198. 9d. Land of gold at 121. A. D. 
1542, in Queen Mary's time, the ounce of ſilver roſe to 30s. and ſhe coined placks of only 2d. 
fine, at 41. 16s. the ounce. 2. Another thing whereof I am to admoniſh the reader is, that he 
will find the weight of the gold and ſilver in the following account of the coins of both metals, 
computed by different ſtandards. In the former is obſerved that of the goldſmiths of Edinburg ; 
who divide their ounce into ſixteen drops, and their drop into 36 grains, 27 of their grains making 
our penny-weight. In weighing of the ſilver coins, I have kept to our common Engliſh weights, 
by ounces, penny-weights, and grains. The reaſon of this difference, is, becauſe all the golden 
coins are now in the poſſeſſion of my worthy and communicative friend, Mr. James Sutherland; 
who was pleaſed nicely to examine their ſeveral weights by the ſtandard of his own country. Mott 
of the ſilver pieces are in the hands of the moſt Reverend Father in God, the preſent Lord Arch- 
biſhop of York ; and his grace, amongſt the many generous acts of favour which L have had from 
him, has kindiy obliged me with his on moſt learned and curious remarks upon them. Theſe 
two things premiſed, I begin the Scottiſh coins in gold. 
K. Rob. II Theſe, as I take it, cannot be carried higher than the ſovereignty of the Royal Family of the 
| Stewarts : the eldeſt golden coin of Scotland ſeeming to be no older than the reign of King Ro- 
bert the Second. To this Prince, I ſuppoſe, belong the three following: 

1. The Scotch lyon within a ſhield crowned, a ſmall circle about the thicld, and Robertus Dei 
Gratia Rex Scot, R. St. Andrew on the croſs, betwixt two flower-de-lys's with Dus. Protetior 
MS. & Libera, Weight 1 dr. 9 gr, 

2. Another differs only 3 in the words Liberato and 9 85 and the weight is but one dr. 

3. The Scotch lyon in a ſhield not crowned. Robertus Dei G. Rex. 2A Ne RK. Bc; Rc Ste 
Andrew's crols, with two flower-de-lys's and two trefoils, Dus. Protector MS, W. 20 gr. | 

The five next I guels to belong to Robert the Third; ſince they carry a motto on the reverſe, J 
which was not, I think, more eatly | in this iſle. King Henry the Fifth was the firſt that boreit in 
England. Ir is true (17) Le Blanc gives this motto on a coin which he aſcribes to King Lewis 


Rob, III. 


N 2 
3 


the VIIch, which would carry the antiquity of ſuch an inſcription ſomewhat higher: but he that 
curiouſly examines that coin, will find the ſhield of the royal arms encloſed in a role not uſed in 1 
England before Edward the Third's time: And, if the faſhions of money were brought from I 
| France hither, as Perhaps every body will allow, yet think all agree, that we followed their en- ] 
| „ Bak th, 12. fol. 260. a. Vid. & Reg. Majeſt. lib. 4. cap. 31. (15) Reg. Majeſt. lib. 4. cap. 40. v. 7. | I 


(16) Penes D. Rob, Sibbald, (17) Trait Hiſtorique des Monnoyes de France, 4to, Amſterd. 1692. p. 154. 
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ample always pretty early, as the Scots did ours, So that it may be worth the conſidering anew, 
whether this coin be truly ſo old as Le Blanc puts it. 

1. The Scotch lion, within a ſhicld crowned, Robertus Dei Gra. Rex Scottorum. R. St, Andrew 
ſtretched upon his croſs, XPC. Regnat. XPC. Vincit. XPC. Imp. W. 2 dr. 

2. Different only from the former in Robertus Dei Gratia Rex Sco. W. 1 dr. 4. gr. 

. The ſhield not crowned, Robertus Dei G. Rex. Scoto. R. as above. W. 1. dr. 

4. The ſhield as before, Robertus Rex Scotofum, The reverſe the ſame with the two laſt men- 

tioned, W. 34 gr. 


) 


5. About the thield (not crowned) a garniture ſomewhat repreſenting a roſe, Robertus Dei 


Gratia Rex co. R. as before. W. 34 gr. 

A Sixth without co. 

King James the Firſt may probably challenge the two next, being of a near reſemblance to ſome 
of a 5 of his immediate predeceſſor. 

The Scotch lyon in a ſhield crowned, betwixt two flower -de-lys's, Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex 
ee R. St. Andrew ſtretched on the croſs, XPC. Regnat, Sc. W. 1dr. 24 gr. 

2. A ſmall crown on each fide of the ſhield, Jacobus D. Gratia Rex Scotor. R. The flower- 
de-lys's not crowned as in the former, Salvum fac Pe iuum. W. 1 dr. 24 gr. 

In the fourteenth year of King (1) James the Second, it was enacted in parhament, that 
There be ſtricken a new penny in gold, called a lyon, with the prent of the lyon on the ane 
« ſide, and the image of St Andrew on the other (ide, with a fide coat even to his fute, halding 
the ſamin weight of the half Engliſh noble.” This was to go at 6s. 8d. and its half at 3s. 4d. 
exactly at the ſame rates with the demy and half. demy. Afterwards, in his (2) eighteenth. year, 
the demy and new lyon were ordered to go at 108. Of one ſort or other of theſe are the (ix 
1 ge | 

The Scotch ſhield crowned, with a crowned flower-de-lys on each ſide, and Jacobus Dei 
Chad Rex. So. R. St. Andrew as above, Salvum fac P Plum. W. 27 gr. 
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2. The flower-de-lys's on the fide of the ſhield not crowned, Jacobus Dei Gra, Rex Scotorum. 


R. St. Andrew on the croſs, with flowers uncrowned, Salvam fac Pplum Domine. W. 27. gr. 
3. St. Andrew carrying his croſs, Jacobus Dei Gratia Rex Sco. R. The lion in a ſhicld 
_ crowned, Salvum fac Populum tuum Domine. W. I dr. 20 or. 

4. The lion within a ſhield in form of a lozenge, with a ſmall crown over it, Jacobus Det 
Gratia Res Sc. R a ſmall St. Andrew's croſs betwixt two ſmall flower-de-lys's, within a pretty 
hexagonal ſtar, each point ending in a flower de- lys, with a {mall roie betwixt every two points, 

Salvum fac Populum tuum Do. W. I dr. 27 gr. | 

3. A piece of the ſame ſize and ſtamp with the laſt mentioned. W. 1 dr. 18 gr. 

6. Another of the fame ſtamp, but ſomewhat ſmaller ſize. W. 30 gr. 

James the Third, in his (3) third parliament, ordered the demy and lyon to be raiſed to 12 s, 


but in the (4) next he held, which happened to be within a very few months, they both re- 
turned to their old value of 10s. In his (3) eighth, the demy is ſet at 138. 4d. and the Scottis 


Crown (which, I imagine, is only another name for the lyon) at 138. In his (6) thirteenth a fine 


penny of gold was ordered to be ſtricken of the weight and fineneſs of the roſe- noble; which is to 


paſs at the value of 30 new groats, of ten in the ounce fine filver. Another penny of gold, of 
the ſame inſcription, to go for 20 groats; and a third for 10. Of the two latter kinds, as I 
ſuppoſe, are theſe two: 

1. An unicorn holding a ſhield with the Scotch lyon, a ſmall St. Andrew's croſs under the 
unicorn's tect, and Jacobus Dei Gra, Rex Scotorum. R. A crols flory, charged with a great 
blazing ſtar, FExurgat De. & diffpent. Nimici. j. W. 2 dr. 

James the Fourth, in his very (7) firſt year, coined money (both of gold and filver) of the 
ſame weight and fineneſs with that of his father; and ſome of them ſeem to have carried the very 
ſame impreſſion, The following four may probably belong to this King: 


P. R. chap. 33- OR. 25. 1481. ) Parl. 13. cap. 29. Oct. 19. 1455. C3) 2780 T2. 1467. cap, 18. 5 


(4) Parl. 4. cap. 23. (5) Nov. 20. 1475. chap. 67, (6) Feb. 24. 1483. cap. 93. (7) A. D. 1488, Parl. 1. Jac. 
4. cap. 2. Vid, & ejuld. Var, 4. Cap. 40. : 


I, One 


James III 


i mes IV 
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PART 1, One exactly ſtamped as thoſe two are which we have alloted to the foregoing reign, vary- 
Il: ing only the firſt legend thus: Facobus 4. Dei Gra. Rex. Scotorum. W. 2 dr. 
2. The king on horſeback in armour, holding a ſword, circumſcribed Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex 
Scotor. R. The Scotch lion in a ſhield crowned, with a great croſs reaching the outer ring of 
the piece, Salvum fac Populum Tuum Domine. W. 2 dr. 18 gr. 
3. The fame with the former, ſaving that the legends are tranſpoſed. Jacobus, Ec, being 
about the ſhield. W. 1 dr. 8 gr. an 
4. A leſſer piece of the ſame ſtamp with the laſt, W. 22 gr. 

In the old (8) ordinance of the king of Spain, there is a piece, called the Croone van Schot- 
landr, which ſeems to be of this King's coining. It bears the ſhield of Scotland crowned, and 
Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex Scottorum IIII. R. St. Andrew on the croſs, and Salvum fac populum tuum 
Domine. Its weight is ſet at 2 dr, 16 gr. . | 

J. Duke Betwixt this king and his lon (and ſucceſſor) King James the Fifth, we ought to place a noble 
of Albany medal in gold, ſtruck by John Duke of Albany, the great governor of Scotland in the young 
king's minority. It bears the Duke and Ducheſs's arms in a ſhield crowned with a ducal crown, 
a large croſs throughout the field, and Joannis Albaniæ Duc. Gubern. R. A dove ſpreading her 
wings on the top of another ſhield, with the Duke's own coat of arms, 1524, and circumſcribed 
Sub Umbra Tuarum. W. 7. dr. e . | | 
James V. There are alſo ſome pieces of James the Fifth himſelf, which ſeem to be of the medal-kind, 
f rather than intended for an ordinary current coin. Such I take the three following to be. 
I. A maſſy one as broad as a new Engliſh half- crown, and very thick, bearing the Scotch ſhield 
crowned betwixt two ſmall croſſes, with Jacobus 5. Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. A croſs floree, 
with four thiſtle- heads, inſcribed, Crucis Arma ſequamun. W. 1 ounce, 2 dr. 30. gr. 

2. A ſmaller of the ſame ſtamp with the former. W. 1 dr. 24 gr. 

3. The king in buſt crowned, Jacobus g. Dei Gra. Rex Scotor. R. The Scotch lyon in a ſhield 
not crowned, with a large croſs through it, inſcribed Villa Edinburgh, W. 7 dr. 27 gr. 

Indeed the common golden coins of this reign (well known by the name of bonnet-pieces, and 
ſaid to have been coined out of the gold found in the kingdom of Scotland) are extremely 
beautiful, and little inferior to the fineſt medals. Of thele they have the four following: | 

1. The king in buſt, with a Scotch bonnet on his head, Jacobus 5. Dei G. R. Scotorum, 1539. 
R. The Scotch ſhield crowned, Honor Regis Judiciam diligit. W. 3 dr. 

2. The ſame exactly, 1540. 

3. Another, a third leſs, 1549. W. 2 dr. 

4. Half of the laſt mentioned, 1540. W. 1 dr. 

The ſame year with the firſt of theſe, there was another piece coined, of the ſame weight and 
ſize with the bonnet, carrying the Scotch ſhield crowned and incircled with a chain of thiſtle- 


4 heads; the inſcription, JACOBUS 5. DEI G. R. SCOTORU. 1539. R. A large St. An- 
| drew's croſs, charged with a crown betwixt F and R, in the upper quarter a thiſtle-head, and in 
| | the lower a flower-de-lys, inſcribed, HONOR REGIS JUDICIUM DILIGIT. It is a 
| | curious rarity; and very lately communicated to me by Mr. Sutherland. . 
| Q. Mary. Q. Mary's life (in all the ſcveral ſtages of it) was ſo full of wonderful circumſtances, that no 
reign afforded more copious matter for medals than hers; and yet I have ſeen none in gold that 
| reſpects her hiſtory. Mr. Sutherland indeed informs me, that he has ſeen one with the ſame I 
| ſtamp of the firſt of her coins, exactly of the weight with the firſt-mentioned medals of her fa- 3 
| ther : which I take to have been ſtruck (as his probably was) at the firſt opening of her mint. Her 3 
| ordinary coins, in that metal, are theſe : | I 
| 1. The Scotch ſhield crowned, betwixt two ſtars, with Maria Dei Gra. Regina Scotorum. R. 
| 1 A croſs flory, with a thiſtle head in each quarter, and Crucis Arma ſequamur. W. 1 dr. 
| ; 24 gr. | | | | 
2. The ſhield as above, Maria D. G. R. Scotorum, 1 343. R. MR. with a crown above, 3 
and a ſtar below, Ecce Ancilla Domini. W. I dr. 16 gr, | 1 


(8) 8vo., Antvei p. 1575. 
| 0 3. The 
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3. The ſhield erowned betwixt the letters 7. and G. Maria D. G. nn Regina. R. A 
cypher including all the letters of Maria Regina, with a crown above, and a ſtar on each ſide, 


Diligite Fuſticiam, 1553. W. 2 dr. 18 gr. The letters F. and G. ſhew James Earl of Murray to have 
been governor when the piece was coined. | 


4. Half of the fame. W. 1 dr. 9 gr. 

3. The queen's effigies, with her head in dreſs, Maria D. G. Scotorum Regina, R. The 
Scotch ſhield crowned, Juſtus fide vivit, 1555. W. 4dr. ” 

6, 7. Two more, of the ſame ſtamp and weight, coined in the years 1557 and 1558, 

8. Half of the forementioned, of the ſame ſtamp, coined in 1555. W. 1 dr. 32 gr. 

9, 10. Two more, of the weight, &c. laſt mentioned, coined in 1557 and 1558. 

11. Francis and Mary, face to face, with a large crown above their heads, Fran. & Ma. D. 
G. R. R. Scotor. Delphin. Vien. R. Four pair of dolphins linked together and crowned, a crols 
of Lorrain betwixt every two pair, and a St, Andrew's croſs in the middle, Horum tuta fides, 1558. 
W. 4 dr. 

The largeſt and moſt valuable of King James the Sixth's golden coins, is the roſe- noble 
of Scotland, of the ſame weight with that of England. On the other ſide are the arms of 
Scotland crowned, in a ſhip with two flags, betwixt the letter 7 and the figure 6, with a roſe 
on the one ſide of the ſhip, Jacobus 6. Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. Two ſcepters, or batoons, put 
in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, each end of them crowned; in the quarters of which are 
four lyons rampant crowned. All this in a large roſe, between every leaf whereof there is a 
thiſtle; as there is alſo in the center of the croſs. The legend, Florent Sceptra Piis. Regna his 


Jova dat numerari. W. 4 dr. I call this the largeſt of that king's golden coins; becauſe I reckon 


the four following, all of that metal, to be properly medals. 


1. The king in buſt, crowned, holding a ſword in one hand, and an olive branch in the other, 
beneath which, Jn utrumque paratus, 1575, circumſcribed, Facobus 6. Dei Gra. Rex Scolor. 
R. the Scotch ſhield crowned, Parcere Subjectis & de bellare ſuperbos. W. 1 ounce. 

2. Another of the ſame ſtamp, ſize and weight, ſtruck in 1576. | 


3. The king's effigies laureat, Jacobus 6. D. G. R. Scotorum. R. A branched thiſtle, with ſix 
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heads, the uppermoſt crowned, betwixt the two letters of F and R, both crowned, under the 


thiſtle the figure 6. Nemo me impune laceſſet, 1599. W. 1 ounce, 

4. The king and queen with a crown above their heads, Jacobus 6. & Anna D. G. Scotorum 
Rex et Regina. R. The whole arms and atchievement of the kingdom of Scotland, In Deffence. 
W. 2 ounces, 12 dr. 85 | | 

The other, more ordinary and current, golden coins of this reign, are: 

1. The king bareheaded, Jacobus 6. Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. The Scotch ſhield crowned 
betwixt 15 and 80. Exurgat Deus & difſip. Inimic cus. W. 3 dr. 

2. IR. with a crown above, placed four times in the field, croſs-wiſe, with a letter S in the 
center, Deus Fudicium tuum Regi da. 1588. R. The Scotch creſt, being a lyon crowned holding 
a ſword and ſcepter, Poſt. 5. & 100. Proa, Invitia manent hæc. W. 2 dr. 18 gr. 

3. Half of this coined in 1584, W. 3 dr. 27 gr. 1 

4. Another of the like, coined in 1387. W. 1 dr. 21 gr. 

5. A quarter of the ſame, 1384. W. 27 gr. | 


6. The king in a ſtrange cap, behind a thiſtle-head, Jacobus 6. D. G. R. Scotorum. R. A 
lyon crowned, holding up a ſcepter to the clouds, in which are the Hebrew letters of Jebevab, 
ze ſolum Vereor, 1591. W. 2 dr. 9 gr. CY 

7. Another of the ſame ſize, weight, and ſtamp, coined in 1593. 

8. The king on horſe-back, in armour, under his horſe 1593. Jacobus 6 D. G. R. Scotorum. 
R. The Scotch ſhield crowned, Spero Meliora. W. 2 dr. 18 gr. This is what, in the Dutch 
books of ordinances for money, and elſewhere, is called the Scotch rider; and was long the 
moſt common gold coin in this country; pieces of the ſame weight, impreſſion, &c. with this, 


as like wiſe half of the ſame, having been 1 1594, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 1600 and 1601. 


To 
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P 3 T To theſe the ſtatute of his fifteenth (1) parliament refers, which ordains, that fine gold, of 22 


ſcveral ſeaſons, as to the value of thoſe ſums. 


DD. Archiep. Ebor. (5) Aſſiſ. R. Dav. 1. cap. 1. (6) Reg. Majeſt. lib. 4. cap. 40. v. 17. (7) LL. Burg. cap. 121. 


carats fine, paſs at 30l. the ounce; and that, out of every ſuch ounce, there be coined fix five- 
pound-pieces, or twelve fifty-ſhilling-pieces. | 

9. The Scotch ſhield crowned, Jacobus 6. D. G. R. Scotorum. R. A ſword and ſcepter placed 
croſs-wiſe. In the upper quarter a crown, a thiſtle-head in each of the next, and 1601 in the 
loweſt. Salus Populi Suprema Lex. W. 2 dr. 18 gr. Though this piece, commonly called the 
Scotch angel, be of the ſame weight and intrinſick value with the former, yet it was coined 
to go at 61. the value of ſilver being now riſen from gos, to 60s. by the ounce; which of ne- 
ceſſity, enhanced the rate of gold in the like proportion. | | 
10. The half of theſe (W. 1 dr. 9 gr.) carrying the ſame impreſſion. This was the laſt gold 
coined before the happy union of the crowns in King James the Sixth's reign; and we are not, for 
the preſent, to bring our enquiries any lower. I have ſeen an (2) extract of the regiſter of 
the mint, from December 1601, to December 1602; whereby it appears, that there was that 
year coined at Edinburgh 119 ſtone of ſilver, I have alſo read, that in the (3) beginning of this 
king's reign, a golden baſon, of the contents of four Engliſh quarts, was preſented by the regent 
Mortem to the French king, filled with coined pieces of gold called unicorns; both the money 
and the veſſel being made of the native gold of Scotland. Such pieces I never ſaw, 

To one that conſiders how few Engliſh coins we have of about half a ſcore of our kings 
next after the conqueſt, it will not look ſtrange, that the ſilver- money of our neighbouring king- 
dom, of the like age, is not now very plentiful. The oldeſt that even Mr. Sutherland himſelf 
has been hitherto able to diſcover, is a penny of Alexander the Firſt's; which yet (he is not 
very ſure, but it) may belong to one of the other two princes of that name. For the better 
and more ſkilful diſtinguiſhing the ancient filver-coins of Scotland, theſe preliminary cautions, 


which I have from a very (4) great hand, will be found to be of mighty uſe. 1. The merchants | 


weights in Scotland are different from ours, ſixteen pounds Troy, as ſeveral acts of parliament 
have provided, going to the ſtone, and every ſuch pound being divided into ſixteen ounces: but 


the ſilver weights are the ſame, their ounce- pieces exactly agreeing with ours. How their ſtand- 
ard, or the fineneſs of the metal, has varied from ours, or agreed with it, will be obſerved in 
the ſeveral reigns below. 2. The ſums by which the Scots always computed, and do till 
compute, are the ſame with ours, they reckoning by farthings, half-pence, pence, ſhillings, 
marks and pounds, as we do; and all the ſums bearing the ſame proportion to one another, as 
ours do; that is a ſhilling contains twelve pennies, a mark thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, a 
pound twenty ſhillings, &c, But there has been a great difference in the two nations, at 
At the firſt, perhaps, the Scotch pieces, being 
of the ſame weight and denomination with the Engliſh, might alſo be current at the ſame rate 
with ours: but from the beginning of King James the Firſt's reign, which is as high as their 
printed ſtatutes will carry us, it was otherwiſe; and the difference increaſed in the following 
reigns, as will appear preſently. 3. There is no doubt but that, for a long time, the coined 
picces of ſilver in Scotland, as well as in England, were only pence and half-pence: after which 
came in groats and half-groats; and, by degrees, larger pieces of even an ounce, two thirds of 
an ounce, &c. | | 
I have a ſmall piece which I take to be a half. penny of David the Firſt's : it weighs fourteen 
grains; which ſeems to come very near the ſtandard of that time: for thus, if the authority be 
good, the matter ſtands adjuſted, (5) Serlingus debet ponderare 32 gr. Uncia, 21 d. Libra, 26s. 4d. 
It bears a clumſy half. face crown and ſcepter, and David Dei Gracia: and the reverſe has Rex 
Scotorum about four hexagonal ſtars. The Regiam Majeſtatem, if any thing, will acquaint us 


with the value of ſuch a piece; when (6) twenty-five ſhillings were the price of ſix cows, and 
(7) four pence the worth of a pair of ſhoes. | 


(1) Dec. 19. 1597, cap. 249. (2) MS. in Bibl. ICC. Edinb. (4) In Atcheſon's MS. Tr. of Metals. (4) RR. 
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In William the Firſt's reign, money ſeems to have been pretty plentiful; ſince the nobility PART 
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of Scotland agreed to pay a (1) hundred thouſand pound ſterling, whereof half was to be in 


ready caſh, to our Henry the Second, for the redemption of that prince. Nor had this fo far 
exhauſted the puplick treaſure, but that he was able, not long after, to lend two (2) thouſand 
marks to Richard the Third, on his return, in poverty and thraldom, from the Holy-Land. 
Notwithſtanding his great glut of money, which he appears to have been maſter of, there are 
not many of his pence to be met with at this day. In ſome of the beſt (3) collections of our 
Engliſh coins, there 1s one, which has been ſuppoſed to belong to either the Conqueror or his 
ſon Rufus, that bears a ſide face and a ſcepter; and whereon the king looks finer, and younger, 
than on any of the reſt. This, with humble ſubmiſſion, I ſhould rather place amongſt the coins 
of Scotland: and gueſs to belong to King William the Firſt of that kingdom. Two more I 
have (4) ſeen, which may poſſibly belong to this King: the one has Le Rey Willem, the other 
Willelmus Rex, and both have Walter for the coiner's name on the reverſe, after which, on one 


Williaml, 


comes On Ber. which whether it be for Berwick or Perth, ſometimes called Bertha, will need 


an enquiry. That there was money coined in his reign, is pretty plainly aſſerted by the chro- 
nicle of Mailros: (g) Willielmus Rex Scotorum innovavit monetam ſuam. _ 

In Alexander the (6) Third's time, a good horſe for the war was valued at twenty ſhillings; 
a whole carcaſe of mutton, the highelt rate ſixteen pence, and the loweſt eight-pence; a flaggon 
of beer, better and worſe, two pence and a penny. A couple of theſe pennies, of the very ſame 


i : * 
impreſſion, ſize, and weight, I have in my ſmall collection; bearing the king's head, half faced, 


with a ſcepter, and Alenauder Dei gra, On the reverſe, Rex Scotorum about four exagonal mullets, 
or ſtars. W. 21. gr. half of the lame. : | | 


King John's is likewiſe half faced with a crown and ſcepter, and Johannes Dei Gra. R. Rex Sco— 
torum, &c. as before: and the weight the ſame. His half-penny weighs 9 gr. half of the ſame. 

Money of ſome ſort or other, could not be very ſcarce in the reign of Robert the Bruce; 
who (7) agreed to pay our Edward the Third, 30,000 marks in ready money: and (8) Leſley 
aſſures us the marks were Sterling. His penny, (9) half-penny and farthing, are to be ſeen; 
much of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of his predeceſſors. Robertus Dei Gra, R. Rex Scotorum. 
In the year 1366, che latter end of David the Second's reign, it was (10) enacted in parliament 
that the money ſhould be equal in goodneſs to that of England; and the next year the coinage 
was further regulated, a pound of fine filver making 298. and 4d. Ei fat, ſays the ſtatute, in 
ipſa fignum notabile, per quod pit aò omni alia prius fabricata evidenter cognoſci. I think he was 
tne firſt king of Scotland that coined groats. They gave him crowned and fide faced, with a 
ſcepter erect, and David Dei Gratia Rex Scolorum. R. Dns. Protector MS. & Liberator MS, on an 
outer circle; and Villa Edinburgh, about four mullets, in an inner. His half groat has the ſame 
inſcription. W. 1+ dr. his penny weighs 14 gr. and has only Villa Edinburgh on the reverſe, 
There is (11) another which has Villa Aberden on the reverle: and thole of Edinburgh have 
been minted at ſeveral times. There are half and a third of theſe; and, pennies of 
both kinds, | 52 | | 

Robert the Second's groat is much of the ſame ſhape, weight, and fize, with that of his 
predeceſſor. It ſhews the king half faced, with a crown and ſcepter ere&, and Roberts Dei 
Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. Dnus. Protector MS, & Liberator MS. on the outer circle; and Villa de 
Perth, about four ſmall ſtars, on the inner. Another of them has Villa Edinburgh; and a third 
Dundee. And I have ſeen (12) halts of theſe. | 

The firſt open faced groat is that of Robert the Third. It gives the king's picture, crowned 
with a ſcepter, in ſuch a kind of roſe as we have on moſt of our old Engliſh groats, The inſcrip— 
tion is Robertus Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. On the reverſe are three globules in each quarter of 


the croſs: in the inner circle Villa Edinburgh, and on the outer, Duus Protettor MS. & Liberator MS, 


(1) H. Boeth. lib. 13. Fol. 272. b. (2). Ibid. Fol. 277. a. (3) Penes RR. D. D. Archiep. Ebor. & D. R. Thoreſby. 
(4) p. D. Ja. Sutherland. (5) Chron. Melroſs. ad An. 1195. (6) Stat. G11d, cap. 18, 24, 26. (7) H. Boeth. lib. 


14. fol 308. b. (8) Hiſt, Scot. lib. 7. p. 237. (9) p. D. J. Sutherland, (10) Vid. Stat, Dav. 2, cap. 38, & 46. 
- 414) p. D. Sutherland, (12) p. Eundem. | | 


Alex, III. 


K. John. 


Rob. l. | 


David, FL # 


Rob. II. 


Rob. III. 
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W. 14 dr. 7 gr. Mr. Sutherland has three other varieties, with Villa de Perth, Villa de Aberd. . . 
and Villa Dunbertan; and the half of the firſt of theſe, and thoſe of Villa Edinburgh, as likewiſe 
pennies ef both kinds, and Villae de Aberde - - | | 

In the firſt year of K. James the Firſt's reign, it was enacted that (13) © Our Lord the King gar 
«© mend his money, and gar ſtryke it in ike wecht and fineneſs to the money of England.” A 
little before this, the ſtates of the kingdom had agreed to (14) pay to our King Henry the Sixth, 
the ſum of 100,000 marks, for this king's ranſom ; whereof 50,000 were to be paid in ready 
money. Theſe, though of ſuch a ſtandard as then paſſed for (15) ſterling, might probably be 
found to carry too great an allay, when they came to be tendered in England ; and this might, as 


probably, give occaſion for the fore-mentioned ſtatute. His groat is full-faced, with crown and 


ſcepter, and Jacobus Dei Gracia Rex Scot. R. In the quarters of the croſs are two flower-de lys's 


James II. 


and twice three little balls, or globuli, countercharged within an inner circle, bearing Villa Edin- 


burgh, and an outer with Dnus Protector MS. &c. There is (16) another, which I take to belong 


likewiſe to this king, and to be of ſomewhat more age than the former, whereon the inſcription 1s 
Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum ; and its reverſe, in all points, agrees with that of Robert the 
Third. The weight of the former is 1 dr. 9 gr. and of this, 1 dr. 44 gr. There are (17) others 
coined at Perth, Aberdeen, Linlithgow, and Stirling; with the half of that of Edinburgh. 

The Parliament, in the 14th year of King James the Second, thought it expedient, (1) © For 
<« diverſe cauſes, that there be ſtricken new money, conforme even in weicht to the money of 
„» England, with the quilk this realm hes parte of commoning : and that there be ſtricken of the 
« ounce of burnt ſilver, or bulzeon of that fines, aucht groates; and of the ſamin mater and 


weicht, as effciris, half-groate, pennie, half-pennie, and farding.” In his (2) eighteenth year, 


this new groat is ordered to go tor twelve pennies; and the ſix-penny groat, which appears to 
have been of a ſcandalouſly baſe allay, becauſe the mint-maſters are forbidden, on pain of death, 
to coin any more of them, is ordained © till have courſe as it hes.” What value that was, its very 
name ſufficiently ſhews ; and I take this to be the ſame piece, which in the (3) next reign is called, 


the ſix-penny groat of the flower-de-lys. This raiſing of their new-groat, which was of the 
very ſame weight and fineneſs with the Engliſh groat, brought the computation of the ſums in 


Scotland to triple what they bore in England: ſo that their pound was no more than our Noble; 
their Shilling than our groat or four-pence, &c. The ſaid groat gives this king full-faced, with 


an imperial crown, and Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex. Scot. R. Dnus. Protector, &c. on an outer circle, 


JamesIIT, 


and Villa Edinburg, about two crowns intercharged with twice three little balls, and a ſmall anu- 
let on the inner. W. 2 dr. half of this. Another of the groats has Villa (4) Aberdie, on its re- 
verſe. 5 | : | 

The firſt parliament of K. James the Third ordains, That, (5) for the eaſe and ſuſtentation 
« of the kingis lieges and almous deede to be done to puir folk, there be cuinzied (6) copper 
% money, four to the penny, havand on th' ane part the croce of S. Andrew, and the crown on th? 
other part; with ſubſcription of Edinburgh on the ane part, and ane R. with James on th' 
« other part.” [Theſe are the ſame pieces which were continued by his ſucceſſors, and in the 
reign of Jac. VI. got the name of Atcheſons, from one Atchinſon, a coiner, and author of 
the book of metals, mentioned in the firſt chapter of this hiſtorical library : ſome of which 
were of common currency for four bothels, or eight-pennies Scotch, even in the late reign 
of King Charles the Second, but are now wholly diſuſed.] In his (7) third parliament, the 
groat of the crown is ordered to have courſe for fourteen pennies ; and the ſtriking of the 


black pennies to be ceaſed, Theſe black pennies were a different ſort of money from the Copper 


Farthings above-mentioned ; and were, for ſome time, forced in payments, till at laſt the people 
unanimouſly refuſed to take them: upon which, the laſt Earl of Douglas reflecting, made this 
anſwer to the King, when requeſted (in his extreme old age) to be his Lieutenant-General againſt 


(13) Parl. 1. Jac, 1. cap. 23. Mar. 26. 1424. (14) H. Boeth. lib. 17. Fol. 346. (15) Vid. Leſl. Hiſt. Scot. Lib. 7. 
cap. 261, (16) p. RR. D. D. Archiep. Ebor. (17) p. M. J. Sutherland. (1) Parl. 8. Ja. 2. cap. 33. Oct. 25.1451. 


(2) Parl 13. Ja. 2. cap. 29. Oct. 19. 1455. (3) Parl. I. Ja. 3. cap. 23. (4) p. D. J. Sutherland. (5) Oct. 9. 1466. 


cap. 9. (6) Mr. Sutherland has Samples of theſe and ſome of the like kinds in the following reigns, (7) Parl. 3. Ja. 9. 


Oct. 12. 1407, cap. 18. 
the 
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the rebels. (8) „ Sir, you have kept me and your black coffer in Sterling too long; neither of us P a T 


« can do you any good.” We find it alſo amongſt the articles objected to his favourites, by the Earl 
of Angus and others, that they had perſwaded him to (9) © Coin a braſs coin of no value, which 
« the people called the Black Coin; which fact, of all other, was moſt odious to the vulgar: for as 
it follows in the hiſtory, a great dearth enſued upon the project, ſince every body choſe to let their 
corn rather rot, than to give it away ſo much below the intrinſick value. In the very next parlia- 
ment of this reign, called within a (10) few months of the former, the groat of the crown is re- 
duced to 12d. and the leſſer pieces to proportionable values. In this king's (11) ſixth parliament, 
the new allayed groat is ordered to go for ſix-pennies, and the half-groat for three. And in 
his (12) eighth, twelve groats are appointed to be ſtricken out of an ounce of burnt filver, as 
alſo pennies to go at 3d. and half-pennies of the ſame fincneſs. In his (13) thirteenth, a new 
penny of ſilver, as fine as the old Engliſh groat is ordered to be coined ; ten whereof are to make 
an ounce, and to go at 14d. each. At the ſame time, counterfeit placks, at 2d. a piece, were called 
in. His groat repreſents him full faced, and crowned without a ſcepter with this inſcription, Ja- 


cobus Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. Villa Edinburg. on the inner circle, about the crowns and 


globuli, as on his fathers, but without the anulets ; and Dnus. Protector, &c. on the outer. W. 
2 dr. 8 gr. The like are (14) coined at Aberdeen, Sterling, and Roxburgh; and a half-groat at 
Edinburgh. Some of his groats and half-groats on the reverſe, have a mullet in each quarter of 
the croſs ; and, in the inner circle, Villa Berwici. In other points, it agrees with the whole groat. 


This piece, being ſtamped at Berwick, muſt aſſuredly belong to this king; who was maſter of 


that town twenty-one years, and is the only prince of his name and nation, before the union that 
ever was ſo. | | | . . | 
It appears, that, in King James the Fourth's time, there were groats of ſomewhat different 


| ſtamps ; as being minted by ſeveral coiners : and the { 15) act of parliament particularly mentions 


thoſe (whereof the laſt mentioned is half) ſtruck by Gilbert Fiſh, called Barwick-groats ; others 
by Alexander Levingſtoun ; and a third fort by John Currour. Theſe being all of equal fineneſs. 
were made equally current. One groat I have, which I believe to be of this king's own coining. 


It gives his face open, and a crown on his head, with Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. Villa 
Edinburg. about two hexagonal mullets and twice three balls, counterchanged on the inner circle, 


and Dus Protector MS. &c. on the outer. W. 1 halt dr. In the above-mentioned ordinance of 
the king of Spain, I find two more, which are there called Schotſche Sooter ; and which one 
would imagine to be both of this king's coining. The one ot thele differs very little from that 
already deſcribed ; ſaving that, in the outer circle on the reverſe, the legend is Salvum fac Populum 
tuum Doe. The like to which I have ſeen in Mr. Sutherland's collection, having on the other fide 


there, The only medal, as far as I yet have learned, which was ſtruck by this king, is that which is 
fairly deſcribed and accounted for by the learned (16) Mr, Evelyn z who obſerves, that it was 
coined in the laſt and fatal year of his reign, The other begins its firſt inſcription with Jacobus 4. 
but the figure is undoubtedly miſprinted for that of 5, the piece being the very ſame which we 
ſhall preſently preſent the reader with, as the proper groat of the next reign. | 

King James the Fifth, as far as appears by the ſtatutes of his time, made no manner of altera- 


tion in the ſtandard of the coin: and yet, towards the end of his reign, or the beginning of his 


daughter's, a mighty change did happen, both in the naming of the Scottiſh pieces of money, 
and in the computation of their ſums ; as we ſhall ſee anon. The eldeſt of his coins, groat and 
half-groat, give him ſide- faced, with Jacobus Dei Gra. Rex Scotorum. R. Croſs floree, two thiſtle- 
heads, and two ſpur-rowels, for they are hexagonal and pierced in the center, with Villa Edinburg. 
His later groats gives him in buſt, ſide-faced, with ſhort lank hair crowned, Jacobus 5, Dei Gra. 


(8) D. Hume's Hiſt. of Dug). p. 205. (9) Ibid. part. 2. 226. Vid. etiam Leſl. Hiſt, Scot. lib. 8. p. 309. & J. Fer- 


rer. Append, ad. H. Boeth. Fol. 395. a. & G. Buchan. lib. 12. p. m. 444. (10) Parl. 4. Ja. 3. in Jan. 1407. cap. 23. 


(11) May 6, 1471, cap. 46. (12) Nov. 20, 1475, cap. 64. (13) Feb. 24. 1483. cap. 93. (14) p. M. J. Sutherland, 
(15) Parl. 1, Ja, 4. A. D. 1488. cap. 2. (16) Numilin, p. 88. | | 2 
Rex 


tt Mime 


JamesIV, 


four IIII, and a ſmall crown after the word Scottorum. Another inſtead of the four IIII, has 
QT. and a third QR A; all ſignifying the word 2yatus.s Half of the firſt of theſe, is likewiſe 


James V. 
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PART Rex Scotorum. R. The Scotch ſhield on a croſs, circumſcribed Oppidum Edinburgi. Others which 


II. 


—— 
CE Mary 


ſcem the elder, have Villa, &c. W. 1 dr. 18 gr. f 
After his death, we hear no more of any groats, half-groats, pennies, or half-pennies, coined 
in Scotland; nor any of their names ſo much as once mentioned | in any of the ſubſequent acts of 


parliament, It is (17) ſuppoſed, that, by this time, the price of ſilver was ſo riſen, or rather the 
Scots, like the French, had fo raiſed the accounts of their ſums, that the old ſmaller ſilver coins, 


which took their denomination from Pennies, grew into diſuſe; and the pieces, that were from 


henceforward coined, took theirs from Shillings and Marks, Thus, in France, the Deniers 

riſhed and were forgotten; and the Sols and Livres ſucceeded in their room, We do not ee 
meet with the name of tcſtoons in the public ſtatutes of this realm, before the beginning of 
James the Sixth's reign : but it is more than probable, that the name was common enough in his 


mother's time; that the pieces ſo called, were coined in imitation of our Engliſh ſhillings ; and 


that their current value was five ſhillings Scotch. Many of theſe, and other coins of this reign, 
are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious; and I ſhall give the reader an account of ſuch 
of them as have come to my knowledge, in the ſame order wherein they were minted. 

1. The eldeſt of theſe bears the (1) queen ſide-faced, and crowned with Maria Dei Gra. R. 
Scotorum. R. The ſhield of Scotland crowned betwixt two mullets, and Da pacem Domine, 
1553. The ſecond bears the letter M, crowned and ſupported with two crowned thiſtles, in- 
{ſcribed Maria Dei G. Scotorum Regina, 1555. R. The Scotch ſhield on a croſs, circumſcribed 
Delicie Domini Cor bumile. W. 5 dr. 3 gr. Half of the ſame. 


2. Another of the ſame year carries her head with Maria Dei G. Scoter-Regina. R. A 


_ crowned ſhield, and Juſtus fide vivit, 1555. W. 3 dr. 13 gr. 


3. The Scotch ſhield, ſupported by the letters M and R, Maria Dei E.  Scotor-Regina, 1556. 
R. A large croſs, with four leſs in its quarters, Vittute tua libera me. W. 4 dr. 4 gr. 
4. The half of this, of the ſame year, &c. 


5. Differs nothing from the third, excepting in its os and date; for it is ſaid to be coined 
in 1558, and weighs only 3 dr. 20 gr. 

6. F and M in a cypher crowned, ſupported with double croſslets, Fecit utraque unum, 1558, 
R. The arms of the Dauphine and Scotland, with Franciſcus & Mar. D. G. R. R. Scotor. D. D. 
Jien. W. 4 dr. 2 gr. Immediately, upon the death of Queen Mary of England (this year) 
King Henry the Second of France (2) cauſed his daughter-in-law to be declared Queen of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, in the parliament of Paris; and ordered the arms of England to be 


put on all her plate, tapeſtry, &c. It ſhould ſeem, that this was her common ſtyle e ever after, 


till the treaty of Leith cut her ſhort; for thus runs the firſt (3) article there: Ut nec Francie 


Rex, nec ipſius Conjux Scotiæ Regina, Angliæ Hiberniæve Titulos ſibi deinceps uſurparent , Infignta 


Anglicana ex tota ſua ſupellectile delerent; Diplomata in quivus Titulus Angliæ & Hibernie ipfis tri- 
buebatur, ſupprimi curarent. It is much, that, in all this time, none "of their money bore the 
arms and title of England; and yet I never ſaw nor read of any that did. It is true, Mr, Evelyn 
(4) mentions her aſſuming the arms of England and Scotland in a medal; but that which he has 
given us, and which he ſeems to think, concerns the ſtory of our renowned Queen Elizabeth, 
has not a ſtroke in it-which looks this way. The queen indeed pleaded for (5) herſelf afterwards 
that ſhe was conſtrained to this uſurpation by her huſbanded and father-in-law ; and that, after 
their death, ſhe never practiſed any ſuch matter: and fo, I ſuppoſe, her ſuffering a medal to be 
{ſtruck (in the year 1560) is to be accounted for. On this we have the arms of France, Scot- 
land, and England, quarterly, circumſcribed, Maria D. G. Francorum, Scotorum, Reg. Sc. On 


the reverſe, two crowns on a level, with a third in the clouds, inſcribed Aliamgue Mora- 


zur, 15 56. 


{17) Iat. RR, D. D. Archiep. Ebor. (1) p. De. Sutherland. (2) Leſt. Hiſt, Scot. lib. 10. p. 503. (3) Leſl. Hiſt. 
Scot. p. 528, (4) Numiſm, p. 93. (5) Abp. Spotſw. Hiſt, of the Ch. of Scotl. lib, 4. p. 177, 
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7. Another of the ſame weight, ſtamp, &c. with the laſt ; but coined in 1339. One of the 
articles wherewith the lords of the congregation (this very year) charged the Queen Regent 
was, (6) that “ She had embaſſed the coin to maintain her | French] ſoldiers.” The laſt men. 
tioned is not referred to in this charge, but ſome (7) baſer pieces, and ſmaller ; which carry the 
cypher crowned, &. but the reverſe has this inſcription on a ſquare, Jam non ſunt duo fed uno 
caro, 1558 and 1559. | | 

8. Arms of France and Scotland crowned, on a croſs croſslet, Fra. & Ma. D. G. R. . 


Franco. Scotor. 9. R. F and M in a cypher crowned, ſupported by a flower-de-lys and thiſtle 
crowned, Vicit Leo de Tribu Juda, 1560. W. 4 dr. 2 gr. and 1561, 

9. Half of the ſame. | 

10. The ee dreſſed in her hair, Maria Dei Gra. Scotorum Regina, 1561 and 1 562. R. arms 
of France halt effaced by thoſe of Scotland, the ſhield crowned and ſupported by two M M 
crowned, Salvum fac populum tuum Domine. Half (8) of both theſe. 

11. After her return out of France, ſhe coined the large pieces of an ounce weight. On the 
firſt of theſe is the ſhield of Scotland crowned, and ſupported by two thiſtles, Maria & Henri. 
Dei Gra. R. & K. Scotorum. R. A palm tree crowned, with this motto (on a ſchedule hung in 
it) Dat Gloria Vires, and ſubſcribed 1565, and circumſcribed Exurgat Deus Difſipent”. inimici 
eus. The ſame in 1565, Some call the tree on the reverſe an yew- tree; and report, that there grew 


a famous one, of that kind, in the park (or garden) of the Earl of Lenox, which gave occaſion 


to the impreſs: wherein the tree, being crowned, denotes the advancement of the Lenox family, by 
Henry Lord Darnley's marriage with the Queen; and the Lemma of Dat gloria vires is obſerved 
to comport very well with the device. This piece went for thirty ſhillings, There were at the 
ſame time coined pieces of two thirds of an ounce, which went at 20s, with ſome ſmaller of 10s. 
and 5s. All of them had the fame impreſſion. 

12. After her ſecond huſband's death, ſhe coined other new pieces of an ounce weight, &c. 
which agreed with the other in the impreſſion and every other matter, ſave that Henricus was now 
left out of the ſtyle, and the date 1567, which we ſhall find to be the ſame with the firſt coined 
pieces of her ſon. There are leveral medals in ſilver, ſtruck in remembrance of ſome great 
paſſages of this queen's life: one carries the arms of France and Scotland crowned, with Maria 
D. G. Scotor. Regina Fran, Dot. R. A hand out of the clouds, pruning off a dried branch, 
and Vireſcit Vulnere Virtus. Another differs not from this on the reverſe ; but has the Scotch 
ſhicld ſingle. A third bears as the firſt : but the reverſe ſhews a jugg of water poured from 
the clouds upon half a tree flouriſhing; the other half being dried and periſhed, with Mea fic 
mibi proſunt, ſubſcribed 1579. A fourth (of the ſame year) carries a ſhip in a ſtorm on a rough 
ſea, with ſails rent and maſts broken; but keeping ſteady ; with Nunguam niſi Reflam. In 


other parts not differing from the former. A (9) fifth, of about two ounces weight, with the 


queen's picture to the waiſt ; with a breviary in her hand, inſcribed, © O God grant patience, in 
that I ſuffer vrang,” The reverſe has this inſcription in the field, . Quho can compare with me 
in greif. I die, and dar nocht ſeik releif.“ Circumſcribed (after one hand, with a heart in it, 
ready to join with another) * Hourt not the heart. Quhois joy thou art.“ | 

In the very beginning of King James the Sixth's reign, a complaint is made in parliament, (10) 
Of the great ſcarcity of good money in Scotland, the good ſilver, as teſtons and other old 
ſilver, being utterly melted and deſtroyed ; ſo that the ounce of ſilver is at double the price it 
wont to be at ; whereupon it 1s declared, that the king, with the advice of his regent, may coin 
gold and ſilver of ſuch fineneſs as other countries do, &c. Accordingly, among his coins, we 
have, | 

1. The thirty-ſhilling piece of an ounce weight, whereon is the ſhield of Scotland crowned, 
and ſupported by the letters J and R crowned, with Jacobus 6. Dei Gratia Rex Scotorum. R. A 
drawn {word with a crown on its point, a hand pointing to three XXX for the number of ſhil- 


(6) B. Burnet's Hiſt, of Reform. vol. 2. 412, (7) P. D. Sutherland, (8) Ibid, (9) Cum 4 præ niſfs. p. D. Su- 
therland, (10) Parl. 1. Ja. 1. cap. 7. | ; 
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PART lings, and the date of 1567 ſet below, and circumſcribed with (that generous ſaying of the brave 
I. Trajan, upon the delivery of the prztor's ſword) Pro me. Si merecr, in me. This is, on all hands, 
MI agreed to be the conceit of his tutor, G. Buchanan. The like pieces (with thoſe of 208. 10s. and 
5s. differing only in a proportionable weight and ſize, and their proper figures of XX, X, and v) 
were coined in the years 1568, 1569, 1570 and 1371. 

2. A Scotch ſhield crowned, with the figures 3 and 4 on the ſides, Jacobus 6. Dei Gratia Rex 
Scotorum. R. Four capital IIII crowned with two crowns and two thiſtles, countercharged in 
the quarters, Salva fac populum tuum Dne. 1872. W. 2 dr. 2 gr. This is only half of one with 
the ſame inſcription in Mr. Sutherland's collection; only his has the figures 6 and 8, which ſhews 
it to have been coined for a noble ; whereas the other 1s only a ten-groats-piece, or 3s. 4d. con- 
tinued yearly to 1377. 

3. Shield crowned, and Jacobus 6. D. G. R. Scotorum, 1591, 1592. R. A naked ſword and 
balance, His difſert Rege Tyrannus. W. 2 dr. 14 gr. Half of the ſame. 

4. The royal ſhield of Scotland crowned, with the uſual inſcription of Jacobus 6. Dei Gra. 
1478 to 1581. On the reverſe the thiſtle, (11) with Nemo me impune laceſſet. W. 6 dr. 19 gr. 
The mark-pieces of this coin (which were coined twenty years after this, and were long current in 
England at the rate of thirteen-pence-halfpenny) want a third of this weight ; which it was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould do, when the ounce of ſilver went at 60s. Scotch, whereas now it was only 
valued at 40s. For, this very year, Thomas Achinſon, and others, are empowered to coin ten- 
ſhilling-pieces, four in the ounce of eleven-penny fine ſilver. [From this mint-maſter the copper- 
pieces of eight-pennies or four Both-wels value, pretty common in this and the former reign, had 
the name of Acheſons given them. Theſe, in the year 1587, were (12) cried down by procla- 
mation, becauſe counterfeited in England and other foreign parts : but their currency was after- 
wards revived, and continued (on the Engliſh borders, as well as in Scotland) even within my 
own memory. The Scots ſays (13) Fynes Moryſon) have of long time had ſmall braſs coins, 
which they ſay of late | his book was printed in 1617] are taken away: namely babees, eſteemed 
by them of old for ſixpence, whereof two make an Engliſh-penny ; alſo placks, which they 
eſteemed for four-pence, but three of them made an Engliſh penny ; alſo hard-heads, eſteemed 
by them at one penny halfpenny, whereof eight made an Engliſh penny. ” 

And the ſame act directs, that theſe new pieces be ſuch as are (14) * havand on th 
ane. ſide the portrature of his Majeſty's body, armed, with ane crown upon his head, and ane 
ſword in his hand, with this circumſcription, JACOBVS. VI. DEI. GRATIA. REX. 

 SCOTORUM. and on the uther ſide, his Hieneſs arms in a ſcheild, with ane crown above the 
ſame ſcheild, with the dait of the zeir, upon ane of the ſides, with this circumſcription, HONOR. 
REGIS. IVDICIVM. DILIGIT. There are 308. 20s. and 58. pieces (as well as thoſe here 
mentioned of 10s.) which were made in purſuance of this act, and anſwer its directions as to 
their proportionable weight and circumſcription : but furthermore, on their reverſe, they have 
the letters J and R on the ſides of the ſhield, and a little under XLS. XXX s. XXS. according 

to the reſpective value of the piece. | 

6. In the thirty-firſt year of this reign, there was another (15) act paſſed about coinage, 
wherein (after a complaint of the vile practices of all forts of people, in exorbitantly raiſing the 
value of gold and ſilver) it is ordered, that the ounce of ſilver coined in ten-ſhilling-pieces, &c. 
according to the laſt recited, ſhall ſtand at 5os. and the old 30s. pieces (that is, the ounce-pieces 
of Queen Mary and James) at the ſame price; and the new thirty-ſhilling-pieces (being three 
quarters of an ounce) at 378. 6d. This teaches us to diſcover the true value of a piece of this 
king's. coin, of the exact weight of one of our Engliſh ſhillings, bearing the king's head without 
a crown, and Jacobus 6. D. Gra, Sc. R. A thiſtle crowned, with Nemo me impune laceſſet, 1594. 
There is no (16) doubt but this piece was coincd to go for ten ſhillings ; the weight of it exactly 


(11) Some of theſe have the letter J and R; on the ſides of the Thiſtle.; but the moſt want them. (12) So the MS. 
Calderwood in the Library at Glaſgow, vol. 4. ad an. 87. (13) Itin. Par, I. p. 283. (14) Parl. 7, Ja. 6, Oct. 24. 1581. 
cap. 106, (15) Parl. 15. Ja. C. Dec. 19, 1597. cap. 239. (16) Ita. RR. D. D. Archiep. Ebor. | 
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anſwering that value at the rate of 508. in the ounce. Nor is it any objection, that this piece 
was coined three years before the paſſing of the ſaid act: for ſilver was raiſed to this value be- 
fore the act, as appears by its preface; and it was its deſign to hinder the farther raiſing of it, by 
fixing 1t at the price it then ftood at. I have the half, a quarter, and an eighth, of this coin. 
7. Notwithſtanding the proviſion of this act, the price of the ounce of ſilver was (within 
four years) advanced to ſixty ſhillings : for the mark pieces, which were coined in 1601 (to 1604) 


are proportioned to that rate. They have, on one ſide, the ſhield of Scotland crowned, with 


Jacobus 6. D. Gra. Rex Scotorum : and, on the reverſe, the thiſtle crowned, with Regem Jova 
Protegit. W. 4 dr. g gr. There were allo half- marks and quarter-marks, of the ſame coin 


the former paſling at 6s 8d. and the other at 3s. 4d. Nay, there was alſo the eighth of a mark. piece, 


which is the leaſt piece of coined ſilver, which I think was ever minted in the kingdom of Scotland; 
it weighs about three-halfpence of our Engliſh money, and goes for 20d. Scotch, which is one 
ſixth ſhort of our two-pence. And theſe marks, with their ſubdiviſions, were the laſt ſilver 
money coined by King James the Sixth, before he left Edinburgh, and removed to London: 
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A Letter from the Univerſity of Oxford to the late Sir Geo. Mackenzie, Lord Advocate of the Ring- 
dom of Scotland, upon his Dedicating his JUS Regiam to that learned Body. It is printed in the 
End of Sir George's Vindication of the Reyal Line againſt Dr. Stillingfleet. EO 
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Honorabili plurimum Domino, Domino Georgio 
M' Rengie, Equiti Aurato, Regio Regni Scoliæ Advocato. 


Iluſiriſſime & Clariſſime Domine, 


UM regio principum jure & majeſtate nihil ſit fanctius, utpote quod iis inviolatis & regni 
a gloria & ſubditorum pax unice conſervantur, facile poſſis credere quam acceptiſſimos acade- 
ED mize, quz regi ſemper fida gloriatur perſtitiſſe, honores contuleris, cum veſtras regiz cauſæ vindi- 
cias nobis non tantum tranſmiſeris, ſed & in publicum ſimul, iniquo hoc tempore vocaris patroci- 
nium. Si quæ enim (poſt probatam bellis civilibus fidem, ignibuſque traditos impios libellos, de 
quibus originem & vires ſumpſerat perduellio) ulterioris officii partes ſupererant, eas omnes veſtro 
explevimus beneficio, qui cauſam principis una videmur defendiſſe, quod doctiſſimi laboris effece- 
ris participes. Qui ipſa fundamenta penitus convellens quibus, inimica ſemper regibus, plebis 
improba innititur cauſa, de ipſa ſeditione vel bellica potiorem reportaſti victoriam; cum enim ar- L 
mis miles rebelles cogat in tempus tantum gladios recondere, tu, invictiſſimæ rationis viribus, 1 
imperas ne iterum ſtringantur. Languet quidem tantum quæ debellatur, non extinguitur, ſeditio, 
_ divictumque licet humilis & abjecti vulgus imperii patiens videatur, vel minima elucente ſpe res 
novas continuo molitur. Adeo ut regias partes verius ſuſtentet qui ſuadet quam qui cogit parere, 
rebuſque imperii honeſtius conſulat qui inconcuſſæ fidei divinam ſtatuens originem, reverentiam 
principum non metum incutit, regibuſque ex officio docet, non re, vel tempore turpiter inſerviere, 3 
Hinc fit ut quamvis Scotorum virtuti plurimum debeatur, quod rebelles bis profligaverint, tibi | 1 
plus fit referendum quod Buchananum & Miltonum : quorum licet de ſeriptis derivatum plurimas J 
regni partes venenum infecerit, tu tamen, graſſante diu malo, tam felici tandem remedio ſubveniſti, 
ut conſcientiæ, rationi, legibuſque regni antiquiſſimis neceſſe eſt renuntient, fi qui in poſterum ſint 
qui, in deum regemque una rebelles, audeant movere arma. Quod itaque noſtra ex parte unicum 
poſſumus, inter libros æternæ memoriæ ſacros, veſtros academia reponet, honores autori expotans 
quos ipſa nequit conferre, ſoliuſque poſſit principis munificentia : nimirum ut penitus fractis per 
te fanaticorum viribus, ſentiat rex quantum poſſit vel unius ſubditi literata fides, & ipſe experia- 


ris quantum mereatur. Hæc eo quo mittimus animo accipias, & inter affectus indicia æſtimes 
quo te proſequitur, | . | 


Luſtriſiime domine nomini tuo addiftifſima, 


= 


e 


E Domo Noſtræ Convocationis, Vto. 


Id, Juni, MDCLXXXIVV. Dniverſitas Oxonienſis. 
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A Vocabulary of the Iriſh Dialect, ſpoken by the Highlanders of Scotland; colleZied by Mr. Kirk, 


Publiſher of their Bible. 
Lhwyd. 


© WM AP: 


ATRE (An mendoſe ſcribitur cum F? Brit 
Awyr.) The ſky 

Reull, A ſtar 

Grigchan. (Brit, Crig & Crigin, Acervus.) A con- 

ſtellation | 

Ruella annamb. A comet or ſeldom ſeen ſtar | 

Planeid. (Brit. Planed) A planet 

Sathrum. (Brit. Sadwrn) Saturn 

Daon. Jupiter 

Mart. (Brit. Mawrth.) Mars 

Grian. The Morning Star 


„„ It 


EINE. (Brit. Tan.) Fire 
Laſaire. Flame 
Srad, arithle. A ſpark 
Caoire dearg. A firebrand 
Caoire baitht. A branch quenched 
Eahhal. A live-coal 
Gual A dead-coal 
Teas. (Brit. (Tes, Æſtus) Heat 
Blathas. Warmth | | 
Loſgadh. (Brit. Lhoſq & Lhoſgiad ) Burning 
Dealradh. Brightneſs 
Deattach. Smoak 
Suidb Soot 
Spuingl. Embers 
Luathredb (Brit. Lhydw.) Aſhes 
Conna. (Brit. Cynnid.) Fewel 
Aidher. (Brit. Awyr.) Air 
Net). (Brit. Nievl, Nebula) A cloud 
A midſt 
Fros. A ſhower 
Feartbuinn. Rain 
Bogh-frois The rainbow 
Braon, Sileadh. A drop 
Cloch-Shneach*'d. Hail, or ſnow- ſtone 
Shneachd. Snow 
Druchd. Dew 
Oighreadb. Froſt 
Lia. readb. (Brit. Lhwytrew.) Hoar-troſt 
Criod- readh. Nipping-troſt 3 
| 2 


The Words, &c. included in two () are added by the learned Mr. Ed, 
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Ceadoine. Mercury 

NMua- Shpolas. New-Moon 

Leath-Sholas. Half-Moon 

Lan Sholas. (Brit. Lhawn, Plenus.) Full-Moon 
Ga. a ſun- beam 

Virdhiugadh. An eclipſe 

Aird an ear, The caſt 

Aird an jer. (Brit. hwyr, ſerus.) The welt 
Airde tuaigh. The North 

Airde Deas. (Brit. Debeu.) The ſouth 


Of the Elements and Meteors. 


Cruaidb-readh. Black, or hard froſt 
Bith-readh. Permanente: froſt, with blue-ſky 
Aith-readb. A ſudden froſt, afhex a thaw 
Sgaith-readh. Froſt that cauſes iſicles 
Fliuch-readh. Freezing-ſhowers 

Thairnein, (Brit. Taran & Taranein.) Thunder 
Cloch-Thairnein. A thunder-bolt 

Dealanach. Lightning 

Leas. A flaſh 

Doinjonn. A ſtorm on land 

Annro. A tempelt at ſea 

Gaillion. A ſtorm of ſnow 

Duibhean, A ſtorm of froſt 

Sion. A change of weather 

Jomghabi. A whirlwind 

Deo, 0%. A gentle wind 


8 (Brit. Chwth, Flatus.) The wind 


Gao au dirde toir. The eaſt wind 


 Gaoi an airde toir. The weſt-wind 


Gaoi a tuagh. The north-wind 

Gabi a Dees. The ſouth-wind 

Soinnion. (Brit. Hinnon.) Fair weather 

Doinionn. Foul weather, or a ſtorm 

Feath. Calm weather | 

Uiſze, (Brit. yſee. Hinc Flaviorum Nomina 
apud Cambros, & Anglorum Eſte, Ouſe, Ax, 
Eu, Is, On, The. unde Oppida Axle, Ex- 
ceſter, Ixwych, Oxford & Uxbridge) water 

Bulge uiſge. A bubble of water 

Fuaran. 
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Buag. 
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Fuaran. A well 

Tebar Fiucbaidb. A fountain, or ſpring 

srulh (Brit. Frwd ) A ſtream 

Abhann. (Rectius Amban. Brit. Avon.) A river 

Ald. A rivulet 

Caochan, Tachran, A brook 

Bruach Abhoinn, A river bank 

Amar, Grinneal. The channel 

Lochan. A pool or pond | 

Lech. (Brit. Antiq. Lwch, unde Lhan-Lavch,&e. * 
A lake 

Feth. A fen or marſh 

Fairrgn, Muir, (Brit. Mer) Bgc. The fea and ocean 

Tonn, (Brit. Ton.) bileadh, A wave 

Ata. The tide 

Lionadb. Lan-Mara. (Brit, Lhanw, mir Lhawn.) 
The flowing of the ſea 

Traghadh. (Brit. Trai.) The ebb 

Traighe. (Brit. Traeth.) The ſhore 


Ab. A ford, or 1 


Tuil. (Brit. Diliw.) A deluge 
Cuairteag, Faochag. A whirlpool 


Cu an. A * 


CHAP . 


CLOCH. (Brit. Clog, Scopulum.) A great ſtone 

Dornag. A pebble ſtone 
A white ſtone 

Check theine. A flint ſtone 

Cloch-mhin-bbleth. (Brit. Min, Acies NEON. 7 
A whet-ſtone . 

Cloch-dhearbhaidh. A touch-ſtone 

Magneid. A loadſtone 

Marmuir. Marble 

Finnic. Jet 

Neambnaid. Pearl 

Raibh, pronnaſc. Brimſtone 

Cloch-Bluag bach. A ſtone havi operties 

Cloch uaſal, A precious ſcone * 

Arioct. A jewel | | 

Paidrean. (Brit. Pod?ren, Spherula, præcatoria.) 
A bracelxt 
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LUV (Brit. Lys, Herba.) A plant 
Cracbb. (Hibern. Crane. Brit. Pren. p. in c. 
mutato pro more) A tree 
Craobbag. A ſhrub 
Luibbe. An herb 


Treimb. (Brit. Gwraidh.,) A root 


Bux, (Brit. Lin.) The ſtock of a tree 
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Caladb. A haven 
Dornan mara. What is within an iſthmus 
Deimbne. (Brit. Dwun.) Depth 


Talamb. The earth 


Silabh. A mountain 


Gleann. (Brit. Glyn.) A valley 
Carraic. Brit. Craig.) A rock 


Dail. (Brit. Dol.) A plain or champaigne 


Cnoc. (Brit. Cutoc.) A hill 
Beann. (Bit. Ban. unde Banwych, Denni, Ban- 


voel, &c. Montes in Brecbiuia.) A very high 
mountain | 


Bealach, Laric. A cliff 


Aoileach. Dirt 

Lp. Mud 

Cre. (Brit. Clai.) ma; a 

Un. Dult 

Ganemh. Sand 

Grinneal. Brit. Gracan.) Gravel 

Beo-ganemb, Slugan. Quick-ſands 

Oilen. An iſland g 
Rummach. A trembling- bog 


Of Stones and metals. 


Mein cloiche. (Brit. Me: nelewdb.) A quarry 

Gloin. (Brit, Glain. Neider, Vitrum Auguinum.) 
Glaſs h 

Miotol. (Brit. Mettel. An forte a Latino?) 
Metal. 

Mein. (Brit. Men.) A mine 

Or, (Brit, Ozr & Ayr.) Gold 

Mein 6ir, (Brit. Mwn-ayr.) A gold mine 

Airgiod. (Brit. Ariant.) Silver 

Umha, (Brit. Eiuydb.) Braſs 

Forann. (Brit Harn. & Hayarn,) Iron 

Stalinn. (Brit. Malen.) Steel 

Luaidb. Lead 


 Staoin. Tin 


Beo-airgiod. (Brit. Arjant byw.) Quickſilver. 
Aingiod Tatha, Shoulder 


Of the Parts and Adjuntts of Plants. 


Lurg. A ſtalk 


Coille. (apud Cambros Silvæ aliquo.) Cottle 
audiunt.) A wood | | 
Fiogh. Timber 


| 5 Ihe pith 


Sugh, (Brit Hg.) The ſap 
Cart, The bark 


T 1 E 
Bileadb, Meir. A bough 
Slat. (Brit. Lhath; ut Lhath Moiſen, Virga 
Moyſis) A rod 
Sgathach. A ſprig 
Gallen A * 


Sgeitb. A ſprout 
Blath. (Brit Blodæ.) A bloſſom 


Duille. (Brit. Dail, Folia in ſing. acimers Del) 


A leaf 
Toradh. Fruits of the earth | 


Meas. (Brit. Mes, Glandes Quercus.) F ruit of 


rrees 


Bier. A prickle 
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DOBURAN. A primroſe 
Onoid. A daiſy 
Ern. Beer, or barley 


Fliog h. (Alii Alſinem, me audiente, ſit voca- 


— 05 Brit. Gwhdb.) Groundſel. 


Cogal. Darnel 


Canaib, Carcach. (Brit. Cowarch.) 8 
Cuirimen. Hyacinth 


L. lus. (i. Herba Incana Brit. Lhwydhs.) 


Mugwort 
Caora-Meola. Cormylle, or wild licoras-ball . 
Ballan an loſgain. Muſhroom. 
Eintoig. Nettle 


Cn A E. VL 
CRAOBA. Ubbak. (Brit Avolben.) An be 5 


tree 


Ubbal, (Brit Aval.) An apple | 


Union. (Brit. Oz, in plurali numero Un.) 
An aſh. 


Crithich, An aſpen-tree 


Dris. (Brit Drys in plurali numero, in ſingulart 


Dryſſien.) A bramble 
Bealaidh. (Brit Banadl.) Broom 


 Shirifter. (Brit Keirwws & Sirian.) A cater tree 


Caſnaicd A cheſnut- tree 


Droman. ( 1. e. Gravis. ſed Brit. e contrario, 


Mare, i. Levis.) Elder 
Leamban, (Brit. Lhuyven.) Elm 
Droighean, (Brit. Drainen.) An hawthorn 
Spitheach. (Brit. Y/pydbad.) The ſame 
Caldin. (Brit Colb. & Colben.) The hazle-nut-tree 
Zilbeal. Juniper 
Dean. Ivy 


Ferb- Sblat. (Brit. Cdb- lab, Gwydewydb, &c) 


Ty” ſuckle 
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Tarpain, A cluſter 
Cochal. A huſk 
Plaoſe. (Brit. Pliſc.) A ſhell 


Cuilgen. (Brit. Colyn.) An awn 
Eitean. A kernel 


C29. (Brit. Cnay, in plurali numero.) A nut 


Caora. A grape 

Duirce. An acorn 

Snaidbm. A knot 

Shſeag. (Biit. Sclod, D in 8, quod vulgare eſt, 
mutato. Quod autem ad terminationes nihil 


eſt quod circa eas hæreamus.) A chip 
Ceanglag. A faggot 


V. Of Herbs: 
Care. (Brit. Kyrch.) Oats: 


_ Cruithneachd, Wheat 


Peaſar. (Brit. Pys.) Peaſe 


Panair. Beans 


Slan-lus. Plantane 


Cremb. (Brit. Crav.) Ramfons 
Luachair, Run 

Seopgal. Rye 

Croch. Saffron 

Biolair. (Brit. 1 Water-creſſes.') Sorrel 


Subhac lar. Humi naſcentia fraga. Syv# - 
Ihawr.) A e ee 
Fothandn. A thiſtle 


Of Trees and Shrubs. 


Fiogbag. (Qu.) The mulberrys tree 
Crann-Olaibhb. (Brit. Pren-Oliv.) The olive- tree 


Darroch. (Brit. Dar, Deren, Pren-Der.) An oak. 


Arnagc. (Brit. Eyrin, Pruna.) The ſloe tree 
Beatha. (Brit. Bed.) Birch 
Caorann. (Qu.) A rann: tree 

Craobh-phear. A pear tree 

Plumas. A plumb-tree - 

Ros. (Brit. Rhoſyn.) A roſe 

Fine ambain. (Brie. Gwynwydhen.) A vine 
Soileoch (Brit. Helich,) A willow-tree 

Euir. An ewe tree 

Fic. A figg 

Plasſc. (Brit. Pliſc.) A nut-ſhell 

Eatain. A kernel 


Cuno mbuilean. (Brit. Melin cnay Molendinum a 


Nuceanum.) A nut- cracker 
Sug hac. A hindberry 


Smear. (Brit. Maar.) A blackberry. Morus Rubi 
Croſbaid. Gooleberry 


 Tuis. Incenſe 
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VII. 


C1 A 7. 
$ 1. Of Fiſhes. 
£46: © hell 
Lannrag. A ſcale 


'7aſs Sligneach. A ſhell-fiſh 
Geuran. The gills of a fiſh 
Ite. The finns 

Mealg. The milt | 
Euchar. The row or ſpawn 
Lion. A net 
Slat-Dumban. An angle-rod 
Driamlach. A line 

. Dumban. A hook 


Biath. (Brit. Buyd, Cibus, Abuyd, Eſca Piſ- 


cium.) A bait 
Jaſgach. Fiſhing 
Jaſgair. A fiſher 
Jag gort, ſaillt. Salt-Aſh 


$2. Of "0 | 


Cob. A beak 

Cior, A creſt 

Sia. (Brit. Aſgelh,) A wing 

Jongan. (Brit. Ewin.) Sher. A claw, or talon 
I. A feather, if hard 


1 AP 


AP, (Brit. Eppu.) An ape 
Aal. (Brit. Ahn.) An als 

Ealtag. A bat 

. Mathghamban. A bear 


Torc, Nymbe, (Brit. Twych, porcus.) A boar 


Cambal. (Brit. Camel.) A camel 

. Cat. Brit. Car.) Acat, | 
Eilid. (Brit. Eylon. a Fawn.) Oe 

Loaab, A fawn 

Damb feigh. A ſtag 

Earb. A roe 

Cu. (Brit. Ki.) A dog 

_ Culein. (Brit. Kolwyn.) A whelp 


Cuthe tighe. (Brit. Ki Ty, Canis Domeſticus.) A 


maſtiff 
Cuthe- Eunaich. A ſpaniel 


Cu buachaii. (Brit. Ki-bigail, A ſhepherd's dog.) 


Mungril 
Tofann. Barking 
Sionnach. A fox 
Liſgan. A frog 
Cabar. LORE: Gavar.) A goat 


VIII. 
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Of the proper Parts and Adjunfs of wits; | 


Cluimh. (Brit. Plyv.) Soft Feathers 

Peann. A quill 

Caileas, Mion-chluimb. (Brit. Manblyv. ) Down 
Nead. (Brit. Nyth.) A neſt 

Umb. (Brit. Jy.) An egg 

Buidbeag. The yolk 

Gealag. The white 


Plaoſc-uimbe. (Brit. Pliſcwy) An egg-ſhell 
$ 3. Of Beaſts. 


Buar, Caorigheachd. Cattle 


Tred. An herd or flock 


Ainmbidb. (Brit. Anivel.) A labouring beaſt. 
Hiagh-bheatach, A wild beaſt 
Sec. A hide 


Adharc. A horn 

Fong. (Brit-Ewin.) A hoof 
Feann. A hair 

Friogh. (Brit. Gwrych.) Briſtle 
Muinn. (Brit. Mwng.) A mane 
Olann. (Brit. Gwlan) Wool 
Lomra, A fleece 

Karr, Jorbul. A tail 

Gnus. A trunk. 


Of Four-footed Beaſts. 
Boc-Gaibbre. (Brit. Bwwch Gavar) An he-goat 


Meann. (Brit. Myn,) A kid 


Meathack. A hare 

Muc. (Brit. Mich.) A hog 

Uric. A pig 

Crs. (Brit. Crai) A ity for ſmall beaſts 


Buail. (Brit. Bydhel, an ox- 1 A fold for 
great cattle 


Each. A horle 


Lair. A mare 
Gearran. A gelding 


Sitreach. Neighing 


Capel. (Brit. Kephyl, quemvis Equum denotat.) 
A trotter 

Mauileach. A nagg 

Leon. A lyon 

Luch. (Brit. Lhyg) A mouſe 

Vir-reath. A mole 

Cal. crainn. A moule-trap 

Boo. (Brit. Ba, By. Deng mu, Viginti Vaccæ.) 
A cow for milk | 

Mart. A fat cow 


Dambh. 
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Damh. (Brit. Dav, bona quæcunq; Davad, 


Ovis.) An ox 
Caoragh. (Sic Antiquitus Britanni.) A ſheep 
Reath. A ram 
Mult. (Brit. Mälht.) A wether 
Uan. (Brit. Ven & Oen.) Alamb 
Cri. (Brit. Crai, a Hog-ſty.) A ſheep-fold 
Aodbaire. A ſhepherd 
Croman. (Brit. Crymman, a Sickle.) A ſhepherd's 
crook 
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Tnnſear echd, A genealogy 
Aithreacha. Anceſtors ” 
Sliochd, Siol. (Brit. Hil.) Jarmad. Poſterity 
Luchd-cinnidh. Kindred 
Athair, A father 
Mathair. A mother 
Seanoir. A grandfather 
Clann. (Brit. Plant.) Children 
Mac. (Brit. Map.) A ſon 
Ing bean. (Brit. Vyngenelb, Filia mea.) A daughter 
Nepoid, Oab. A grandchild 
Far-Odh. (Brit. Hr, a grandchild.) A great- 
grandchild 
Duodh. A great-great-grandchild 
Brathair. (Brit. Bratod & Brawar.) A brother 


- 


Heid. A chiid 
Siur. A ſiſter 


( 


00 R P. (Brit. Corph.) The body 
Ball. A member 


Alt. A lith 


Cnamb. A bone 
Maodban. A griſtle 


 Fith, A ſinew- 


Cuiſte. A vein 
Fant, ( 
Croicean. (Brit. Croen.) The ſkin 


Teud. A fibre 


Folt. (Brit. Gwalht.) The hair 
Folt cas. A curled lock 


Parts contained. 


Fanchan. The brain 

Smior. (Brit. Mir.) The marrow 
Sill. Fat 

lab. Tallow 
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Forag. (rectius, ni fallor, Feorag. Brit. Gwywair.) 
A ſquirrel 

Neſs. A weaſel 

Madadb Donn. (Brit. Madyn don, Vulpeculam 
ſeu Canem in undis verlantem deſignat.) An 
Otter 

Madadb Allaidb. A wolf 

Miol-mor. A whale © 

| Nathair. (Brit. Neidr.) A ſerpent 

Beithear. A ſnake 


Of Kindred and pig. 


Chann Chomblau, no dhen tairhirt, Twins 

Brathair Athar. Uncle by the father 

Brathair Mather. Uncle by the mother 

Siur Athar. Aunt by the father 

Siur Mather, Aunt by the mother 

Ceil, (Brit. Kenel & Kenedl, Genus Stemma.) 
Affinity 

Difleachd. Conſanguinity 

Poſadb. Marriage 

Banais A wedding - 

Fear. (Brit. Gwr.) A huſband 

Bean. (Brit. Benni, Foemina.) A wife 

Coillteannach. An eunuch * 

Siurdbicach. A wooer 

Suid Suirghe. A wooer's gift 

Bantrach. A widow 

Cliamboen. A ſon-in-law 


Of Homogeneous Parts; containing, 


Fuil. Blood 
Bainne. Milk 
Domblas, Gall 


 Lioun-ruagh. (Brit. Lyn, Latex, Liquor ) Choler 


Lion-dubb. Melancholy 

Lioun-fiounn. Phlegm 
Lion na fola ruaigh. Sanguine complexion 
Smug. Snot 

Muin. Urine 

Salchar. Dung 

Fallas. Sweat 

Sileadgh. Spittle 


Of Heterogeneous Parts. 


Ceann. (Brit. Pen.) The head 
Dadan. (Brit. Jad.) The fore-part of the head 


_ Cul a Chinn. The hinder-part of the head 


Mollach a Chinn. The crown of the head 
Adbaidb. 
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. Adhaidh. (Sic olim Britanni; unde uſitatiſſimum Cluas. (Brit. Ci, Chſt.) The ear 
Lechwezh. q. d. Semifacies, pro dimidia facie.) Sr6u. (Brit. Truyn, Froen, Nares. 


The face The noſe 
nus. The countenance Cuingiona ua Sron. The noſtrils 
Claigedann. (Brit. Reciproce, Penclog.) The ſkull Grall. The cheek * 
Bathais. The forehead _  Bhileadhb, Bus. The lip 
Cochal na Sul. The eye-lid 5 Beul. (Brit. Byl, Ora poculi.) The mouth 
Suil. The eye Coirein, Braighe a bbevil. Roof of the mouth 
Raſchiah na Sul. The fight of the eye or gums | 
 Gealap na Sul. The white of the eye FTijiacal. A tooth 
Cearn na Sul. The corner of the eye Cnamb a Chidbii. (Brit. Kildhannedb, Dentes 
 Fambra na Sul. The hairs of the eye. lids molares.) The jaw- bone 


CHAP. . e 


IA (Brit. Dyw.) God . Neamb-chaochladach. Unchangeable 


Diaghaghd. "Godhead | Doth-chuimſightie. Imcomprehenſible 
Domhnach, Tighearn. (Brit. Teyrn, Princeps; Aondachd. Unity 


unde vulgatiſſimum Tyrnas, Regnum.) Lord Trionnoid. (Brit. Trindod.) The wie Þþ 


Tighearnus. Lordſhip Saoirſo. Redemption 
Buaigb. an Attribute 8 Slanaigberir. Redeemer 
Neimb chriochnughadh. Infinite 8 Joſa. (Brit. Jeſu.) Jeſus 
Siorraidh. Eternal i Crioſd. (Brit. Criſt.) Chriſt 
Beannuizhthe. Bleſſed Eiſergbe. Reſurrection 


Foirfe, Perfect 


% +4 At Of created Spirits. 


Ingeal. An 15 CVVT 
4 TER A ſaint | 42 h. | A witch 
Deamban. A devil Jabbaiſdir. A conjurer 
Abhairſecir. A fiend.  Auam. (Brit. Enaid.) A ſoul 
Tabhaiſd. A bugbear | 'Grinn. Clean 
Taiſeadh. An apparition T/alach. Foul. 


And thus for a brief eſſay. 


N. B. Where a vowel is accented, it is to be pronounced long; as a Greek Omega: And 
where two vowels or three are together, they are to be pronounced 2s diphthongs, in one entire 
ſound; like the Greek iv in Bewevs and ei in Meysgoe. 

* There are only ſeventeen letters uſed by the Jriſo, who ſhun all ſuperfluity; and therefore 
s or mph are placed for v conſonant. There are many quieſcent letters in the reading, which 
yet muſt be ſet down in the word (as radicals) for diſtinction- ſake; as lzath-fholas, an 
half- moon, pronounced as if only leabolas, &c. eaſily learned by grammar and a little uſe. 


— 


Vocabula Hibernica ſunt 430. e quibus, re & voce, cum Britannis conveniunt 160. 
Litera P in vocibus Britannicis valet C ia Lingua Hibernica. Exempli Gratia, 


Brit. Lat. Hidern- Brit. Lat. Hibern. 
Pren, Arbor, Crann. Puy, Quis, Cia l. Kia. 
Plant, Liberi, Clann. Paſe, Paſcha, Caſc. 
Plyvu, Plume, Cluimb. Hob, Omnis, Cach. 
Pen, Caput, Cean. I Pymp, Quinque, Cuig. 
Pedwar, Quatuor, Catharr. 1 Peſſwch, Tuſſis, Caſgi. - 
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G Britannorum valet F Hibernicum, E. G. 


Brit. Lat. Hibern. | Brit. Lat. Hibern. 
Gwraidh, Radix, Freibh. ; Gwair, Fenum, Feur. 
Grwern, Alnus Arbor Fearn. | Gwirion, Verus, Firinneach. 
Gwyn, Albus, Fin. ] Gwryg, Erica, Freach. 
Grin, Vinum, Fion. Gwymmwn, Alga Maris, Feammuwyn. 
Or, Vir, Fear. | | Gwalr, Crines, Falt, &c. 

H. Britannicum valet Hibern. S. Ex. Gr. 
Jen, Senex, Sem. | Halen, Sal, Salen. 
Helig, Salix, Silo. Haid, Examen, Seith. 
Heboc, Accipiter, Seaboc. | Hyn, Hic, Pronom, Sin.] 
Th), Semen, Ciol. | 


ND M It 
Notes of the late learned Dr. John Jameſon, D. D. upon the printed Chronicle of Melros. 


Otæ in Chronicon Melroſſenſe in triplici genere diſtribui polſunt. Aliæ enim ſunt quæ oſten- 
dunt Codicem in Anglia impreſſum non eſſe genuinum Melroſſenſe Chronicon, 22g a quo- 
dam Anglo interpolatum; & he note poni debent in Præfatione ad novam Editionem. liæ 
ſunt Note quæ illuſtrant Textum ipſum Chronici; & he poni debent ad Marginem. 1 Aliæ 
deniq; ſunt Notæ quz corrigunt ipſum Textum Chronici; poniq; debent ſub finem Paginæ. 
1. Note que ponende ſunt in Prefatione ſunt hæc que ſequuntur Errata, quæ manifeſtant 
Interpolatorem Artis Chronologicæ & Rerum | 
A. D. Scoticarum penitus fuiſſe ignarum, 
940 Non fuit Indictio 14. ſed 13. & 6. Kal. Nævemlris, fuit Fer. 3. 
946 Indictio quarta, non tertia. Nam 960 ponit Ind. 3. 
957 C & non D Nam A. D. 968. fuit D Litera Dominicalis ut poſtea ſcribit. 
1017 Salamonem pro Stephano. 
1042 Fer. 5 fuit Vo non VI” Idus Junii. 
1070 & 1056, ovsale & ſibi contraria ſunt, 
1097 & 1956, contraria ſibi ſunt tum in impreſſo Codice tum in Ms. 
1170 II. Kal. Junii. non fuit Dominica ſed Fer. 6. 
1187 in Kal. pro III. Kal. 
1189 VI. Nonas Martii non fuit Fer. V. nec X Kal. Apr. Fer V. nec Idus April. 5 Fer. VI. 
nec III. Nonas Septem. Dominica, nec Kal. Aug. Fer. VI. 
1121 23 Funii non fuit Dominica. Nam 9. Kal. Juni fuit. 
1194 III. Idus Martii not fuit HOES, ibid, 15 Kal. O95. not fuit dies Sabb, nec 14 Kal. 
Odab. Fer. 2. 
1195 IV. Idus Septembris fuit dies Sabb. non Dominica. Nec 4. Kal. Novembr. Dominica. 
1181 Errat vocans Henricum Seniorem. A“. 1183 vocat Juniorem, Duo ultimi Articuli anni 
1208, videntur ſibi contradicere. 
1212 XIX peo XIIII. Vide Ann. 1198 & 1214. 


Note "OR : 


Præfatio forſan adjecta eſt a manu Anglicana: Vocat enim Bedam, Gentis Neſtræ Decys 
& Gloriam. Hæc eadem Præfatio emendanda eſt ex Beda & Impreſſo Codice. 
740 Debet eſſe potius 746. Vid. Angl. Sacr. 1. p. 193. 


804 Longe 
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8-4 Longe citius facit Cokel ſeu Achaium Hiſtoria Scotorum. 
844 Serius ponit Kennethum quam Hiſtorici Scotici. Poſt verſus Error corrigendus ex Impreſſo 
i Codice in fine. 
943 Ponit Obitum Conſtantini; licet antiquiſſimi Hiſtorici ( Ingulphus, Cuil. Malmeſb. H. Hun- 
tingd. &c.) eum occiſum aſſerant longe ante hoc tempus. 
109% Ante annum hunc forſan XXVI & VIII. legendum eſt Sexies Viginti & Oo. Et Fro 
XXIII & XII. quater Viginti & duodecim. Scribe & VIII. & FX & XII. 


III 
1956 1096 debet eſſet 1097, ut poſtea liquet; tum ex hoc in Chronico, tum ex * 
Hiſtoricis antiquis. 


1124 Corrigendus eſt MS. ex Impreſſo Codice 

1128 Pro Dunkeldenſis repone Dunelmenſis. Vid. Angl. Sacr. Tom. 1. p. 708. 

1142 Yolens heri, pro Nolens. 

1248 Contra 1149, primus delendus * 

1151 Joannem Paparonem. Vid. Baronium. Ibid. Rikemut eſt Richmondia in Agro Eboracenſi. Vid. 
Monaſt. Anglic. Tom. 2. p. 649. 

1152 Dunkelden, pro Dunelmen. Vid. Angl. Sacr. Tom. 1. p. 710. uſq; 719. 


1159 Teuronis pro Teutonis. 
11 Coleſe pro Toloſe. Ibid. Quia perrexit, dies 8. Bricii, &c. 
1161 Corrigendus MS. ex Impreſſo. 

1154 Naturalem forſan pro Natalem. 

' 1165” Adde, Evenit J. Kal. Aprilis. 


1169 Meneloc eſt Monaſterium Cluniacenſ. in Agro Salop. Vide Monaſt. Angl. Tom. 1. p. 61 3• 
1176 Ab' §. Thomæ in Scotia eſt Abbas Arbrotbienſis. 


1181 Corrige MS. ex impreſſo Codice ſic. W. R. S. & D. Com. Frater ejus ad H. R. nie 
pro ſuis negotiis tranſmar. ubi ſe contulerunt. 
1182 Dele ei ex Cod, Impreſſ. 
1185 Willelmus deſponſavit Cognatum, &c. pronuntur anno 1186, in Codice Impeeſls. 


1187 Pone, apud Oppidum. ibid. pro Periclitandum pone prædandum. 
I _ Ante Guerram loco in Guerra 


7 Supplendus eft ex Cod. Impreſſo. 
1 Rupford eſt Rufford Monaſterium in Agro Nettingham. Vid. Monat. Angl. Tom. 1. p. 848. 


1206 Petrus vocatur Patricius in Codice Impreſſo. 


1210 In Epiſtola Abb. de Glenlus, quod Feſtum S. Ambraſii in Aprili? 


Notæ Tertiæ. 


1148 & 1149, in MS. videntur contrarii. 
1212 Manifeſte errat XIX pro XIIII. Vid. 1198. 
1212 In gs pro in Epiſcopum, 


N . 


copies of two antient Records, a and atteſted by Mr. W. Ryley, relating to the 
Hiſtory of R. de Suthwel. 


Patent. de 20 R. Ed. 1. Membr. 7. in Dorſo. De querel. Hominum Inſulæ de Man aud. & term. &c. 


E X dilectis & fidelibus ſuis Nicho. de Segrave Seniori, Oſberto de Spaldington, & Joh. 

de Suthwel, falutem. Sciatis quod aſſignavim us vos Juſtic. nros. ad querelas omnium & 

ſingulorum de inſula de Man fe conqueri volentium de quibuſcunq; tranſgreſſ. & injuriis eis 

per quoſcunꝗq; tam ballivos & miniſtros 8 quam alios in pred. Inſula illatis audiend. & = 
1 ö minan 
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minand. & ad plenam & celerem juſtitiam partibus inde faciend. ſecundum legem & conſuetud, 
partium illarum. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod ad certos dies & loca quos, &c. in inſula predict. 
venire fac. coram vobis tot & tales &c. In cujus &c. T. R. apud. Berewyk XV, die Julii. 


Vaſcoin. 20 Ed. 2. m. 32. De proteſtate data tractandi de confederacone inter regem & illos 
qui de amicicla regis eſſe voluerint. 


Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. ſalutem. De fidelitate & circumſpectione dilecti & fidelis noſtri 
Johannes de Suthwell in ducatu Vaſcon, Exiſtent. p'enam fiduciam obtinentes, damus ei tenore 
preſentium proteſtatem tractandi & ordinandi ſuper confederacone & amicicia inter nos & omnes 
illos qui de amicicia nra, voluerint deo propicio ineundis, & confederaconem & amiciciam 
hujuſmodi nomine nro, affirmandi, ratum & gratum habentes & habituri quicquid per eundem 
Johannem factum fuerit in premiſſis. In cujus, &c. dat. apud Portſmouth IX. die Decembris. 


N. B. I ſearched for the rolls in the tower, whence theſe tranſcripts are ſaid to be taken, 


and found the former in the place referred to; but could not meet with any Gaſcoin-roll in the 


20 of Ed. 2. 
N U *M- -B. V. 


Bulls, &c. relating to the Subjection of the Church of Scotland to the Archbiſhop of York; 
55 | out of the Cottonian Library, Cleop. C. IV, 

Bulla Innocentii Pape Epiſcopis Scotiæ in genere. 
Nnocentius epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum dei, univerſis per Scotiam epiſcopis, Eboracenſis 


eccleſiæ ſuffraganeis, ſalutem & apoſtolicam benedictionem. Æmquum eſt ut qui aliis præeſſe 
deſiderat, ſuis prælatis ſubeſſe nullatenus erubeſcat. Obedientia namque & humilitas ſunt vir- 


rutum cuſtodes; arrogans vero & inſolens indignationem Dei incurrit, &, odioſus effectus, a fe 
proxime amorem repellit. Cæterum, ſicut obedientes & humiles filii ſunt in ſedis apoſtolicæ 


greniio confovend,, ita (e converſo) rebelles & elati ex diſtricto rigore juſtitiæ digni ſunt animad- 
verſionibus cohercendi. Ut ergo debitus honor & juſtitia cum integritate ſingulis conſervetur, 
per apoſtolica ſcripta vobis præcipiendo mandanus, quatenus venerabili fratri noſtro Thurſtino 
Ebor. Arehiepiſcopo, tanquam proprio metropolitano veſtro, abſq; refragatione aliqua, obedi- 
entiam & reverentiam humiliter deferatis: et quemadmodum a predeceſſoribus noltris felicis 
memoriæ, Calixto & Honorio, romanis pontificibus, vobis mandatum eſt, ei irrefragabiliter 
pareatis, Dat. Altiſiodori, III Kalend. Decembris. 


Bulla directa omnibus epiſcopis Scotiæ, in ſpecie & nominatim. 


A 1rianus epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, venerabilibus fratribus H. Glaſguenſi, Chriſtiano 
Wittenenſi, K. Sancti Andreæ, M. de Dunblan, G. Duncheldenſi, I. Berthunenſi, G. Appre- 
dunenſi, W. Murreven. S. Sancti Petri in Ros, & A. Cateneſienſi epiſcopis, ſalutem & apoſto- 
cam benediftionem. Quotiens in aliqua eceleſia, divina clement 1a diſponente, talis paſtor 
ſtaruitur, de cujus diſcretione atq; prudentia bonam fiduciam optinemus, tanto majori gaudio 
ex hoc ipſo replemur, quanto de omnivm ecclefiarum profectu cogimur exiſte re ſtudioſi; et ideo 
venerabilem fratrem noſtrum Rogerum archiepiſcopum Ebor. & metropolitanum veſtrum debita 
benignitate ſuſcepimus, & pallium (pontificalis, ſcilicet, plenitudinem poteſtatis) 1pli_concel- 
ſimus, atque circa nos aliquandiu commorantem, ſicut illum, quem ſincero cordis affectu ſpeci- 
ali prerogativa diligimus, honeſte tractavimus, & eum inter frates & coepilcopos noſtros, ſicut 
decuit, charum habuimus. Ipſum itaque ad ecclcſiam ſuam eum gratia ſedis apoſtolicæ & lite- 
rarum- noſtrarum profecutione, ducente domino, tedeuntem, fraternitati veſtræ attentius com- 
mendzmus: prelentium authoritate N mandantes, ut eum tanquam a 

4 veſtrum 
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veſtrum diligere & honorare curetis, & debitam ei obſervantiam atque reverentiam metropolitico 
jure, objectione ſepoſita, deferatiss Quod ſi non feceritis, & ei nolueritis obedire, ſcire vos vo- 
lumus quod nos ſententiam, quam idem frater noſter in aliquem veſtrum propter hoc canonice 


promulgaverit, nos, auctore deo, ratam habebimus. Dat. Romæ apud S. Petrum, III Kal. 
Martii. 


Epiſcopis Scotiæ, quod obediant metropolitano ſuo Ebor. archiepiſcopo. 


Calixtus epiſcopus ſervus ſervorum dei, dilectis in chriſto fratribus, univerſis per Scotiam 
epiſcopis, Ebor. EcCleſiz ſuffraganeis, ſalutem & apoſtolicam benedictionem. Noſtris jam- 
dudum literis univerſitatem veſtram nos monuiſſe meminimus, ut venerabili fratri noſtro Thur- 
ſtino Ebor. Archiepiſcopo reverentiam & obedientiam deferatis. Cæterum, ſicut nobis ſignifi- 
catum eſt, vos uſque adhuc id facere neglexiſtis. Ea propter iterata vobis apoſtolicæ ſedis 
præceptione mandamus, ut, omni objectione ſeu diſſimulatione ſepoſita, prædictum fratrem 


noſtrum Eboracenſis eccleſiz metropolitanum veſtrum impoſitum cognoſcatis, eique reverentiam 


& obedientiam impendatis. Porro ecclefiarum electi ad eum, pro conſecrationis ſuſceptione, 
tanquam metropolitanum ſuum, accedant; nec alter eorum, ſine ipſius licentia, conſecrare præ- 
ſumat. Hujuſmodi enim conſecratio irrita erit; & nos dimittere non poſſumus quin canonicam 
inde juſtitiam, præſtante Deo, faciamus. Dat. Tarenti, XVIII Kal. Februaru. 


Regi Scotiæ, quod ipſe & epiſcopi pareant Ebor. Archiepiſcopo, metropolitano ſuo. 


Calixtus epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, illuſtri & glorioſo Scotorum regi Alexandro, ſalu- 


tem & apoſtolicam benedictionem. Pro epiſcoporum, qui in tuo ſunt regno, præſumptione, 


atque pro venerabilis fratris Thurſtini Ebor. Archiepiſcopi negotio, alias ad te jam literas- miſi- 
mus, nec exauditi ſumus. Quamobrem nobilitatem tuam, literarum præſentium viſitatione in 
domino commonentes, præcipimus, ut regni tui epiſcopos ſeſe invicem conſecrare, abſque metro- 
politani licentia, nullatenus permittas. Cum autem eccleſiarum opportunitas exigit, ad metro- 
politanum ſuum, Eboracenſem videlicet archiepiſcopum, electi reverenter accedant, &, aut per 
ejus manum, aut, fi neceſſitas ingruit, per ejus licentiam, conſecrationem accipiant. Cui nimi- 
rum archiepiſcopo & illos & teipſum, tanquam patri & magiſtro, humiliter obedire apoſtolica 
auctoritate præcipimus. Dat. Tarenti, XVIII Kal. Februarii. 


Recognitio regis Scotiæ ſuper Subjectione Epiſcoporum Scotiæ Eccleſiæ Ebor. 


Alexander epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, venerabili fratri Rogero Ebor. Archiepiſcopo, 
apoſtolicæ ſedis legato, & dilectis filiis, decano & canonicis Ebor. Salutem & apoſtolicam bene- 
dictionem. Utilitati eccleſiæ veſtre in hac parte provida ſolicitudine conſulere ac proficere cu- 
pientes, tenore literarum chariſſimi in Chriſto filii noſtri Willielmi illuſtris regis Scotiæ de verbo 
ad verbum, nihil addito vel dempto, ſcribi fecimus, & ſub ſigillo noſtro vobis duximus tranſ- 
mittendum, ut in perpetuam memoriam habeatis. Quarum ſiquidem literarum tenor talis eſt. 
Reverendiſſimo domino & patri Alexandro Dei gratia ſummo pontifici, Willielmus eadem gratia 
rex Scotiæ ſalutem & devotam reverentiam. Noverit ſanctitas veſtra quod de ſubjectione eccleſiæ 
Scotiæ quam Ebe acenſis eccleſia antiquo jure ſibi vendicat, tam ex ſcriptis auctenticis, quas 
inſpexi, quamex relatione & teſtimonio virorum antiquorum, auctenticorum & veridicorum, 
diligenter veritatem inveſtigando comperi, quod ab antiquis temporibus ad Ebor. Eccleſiam 
de jure pertineat, ad quod poſſeſſionem ejus hoſtilitate & potentia regum prædeceſſorum meorum 


amiſerit. Sed jam per gratiam dei inter dominum meum regem Angliæ & me pace in perpetuum 


reformata, ſuppliciter poſtulo quatenus domino meo regi & regno ſuo & Ebor. Eccleſiæ præ- 
dictam poſſeſſionem & ſubjectionem, veſtra auctoritate, omni objectione & appellatione remota, 
reſtitui & redintegrari præcipiatis: nec ſine maximo dampno meo, & terre meæ detrimento, 


Prætermitti poteſt, quin ita fiat, quum in pace reformata inter dominum meum regem & me 
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convenit, & illud idem juramento firmavi. Scio enim quod in maximum periculum animarum 


noſtrarum redundaret, ſi id quod pro certo ſcimus competere debere effectui non manciparetur. 


Valeat ſemper ſanctitas veſtra. Dat. Anagn. III Idus Martii. 


Another letter from the King of Scots to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, relating to the ſame 


ſubject with the former. Bibl. Cott, Claudins, A, 1. 


OMINO & patri cariſſimo R. venerabili Cantuar, rex Scotorum ſalutem & devote fidi- 
1D letatis obſequium. Notificamus vobis, benigniſſime pater, quod epiſcopus eccleſiæ S. Andreæ 
apoſtoli, dominus videlicet Turgotus, 11 Kal. Septembris migravit a ſeculo. Unde valde con- 
triſtamur, tanto ſolatio deſtituti. Requirimus ergo paternitatis veſtre conſilium & auxilium, 
ſicut confidimus in vobis, ut ſecundum Deum talem ſubſtituere valeamus, qui nos & gentem 
noſtram, per Deo placitam converſationem regere & docere utiliter ſciat. Petimus etiam ut re- 
cordari dignemini, quod vobis jam quadam vice ſuggeſſimus de epiſcopis S. Andreæ, quod in 
antiquis temporibus non ſolebant conſecrari niſi vel ab ipſo Romano pontifice, vel ab Archie- 
piſcopo Cantuarienſi. Hocque tenemus, & per ſucceſſiones temporum ex auctoritate fixum 
habuimus, quoſq; Dominus Lanfrancus Archiepiſcopus, neſcimus quo pacto, abſentibus nobis 
& noſtris, Thomæ Ebor. Archiepiſcopo illud ad tempus relaxaverat. Quod omnino, veſtra, 
ſi placet, auctoritate ſuffulti, non concedimus. Nec igitur—ſi ad id nobis noſtræq; eccleſiz 
reparandum veſtrum adjutorium ſperare debemus. Quod humillimis votis deſideramus & peti- 
mus. Secreto nobis certitudinem dignis veſtris apicibus remandare curate. Valete. | 

[ There are many expreſſions in theſe letters, the two laſt eſpecially, which are juftly liable 
to exception; and have been thought by men of {kill, to ſavour ſtrong of the Engliſh cloy ſter. 


Nor ſhall I pretend to vindicate them.] 
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Part of a Letter from my worthy Friend Mr. Robert Wudrow, Library-keeper at Glaſgow, 


giving ſome Account of the Interpolations and Omiſſions in Knox's Church-Hiſtory, as pub- 
liſhed by D. Buchanan. 


H E edition referred to, in the following notes, 1s that in folio, at London 1644, which 


I have not obſerved to differ, in any thing, from that, in quarto, which was publiſhed 

at Edinburgh the ſame year. In this there is an account of Patrick Hamilton and Walter Mill, 
which I take to be the publiſher's own; for both the old octavo edition, and our manuſcript 
want them; as they likewiſe do all the marginal notes. In the manuſcript there is a preface, 
written by the author himſelf, which is unaecountably omitted by the publiſher; wherein we 
have a view of the firſt draught of this hiſtory. * Bruites,” ſays he, where diſperſed of us 
* the profeſſors of Jeſus Chriſt within this realm. In the beginning of our enterprize, orders 
were taken, that all our proceedings ſhould be committed to regiſter, as they were by ſuch 
as then traveled painfully both by toungue and penn, and ſo was collected a juſt volume, 
as will after appear, conteining things done from the 53d year of God, till the arriveal of the 
queens majeſty furth of France; with the which the collectors and writers of that time 
were content, and never minded further to have traveled in that kind of writing; but after 
invocation of the name of God, and conſultation with ſome faithful, it was agreed, that 
faithful rehearſal ſhould be made of ſuch perſonages as God had made inſtruments of his 


6c 
40 
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«c 


„there be no great number, yet are they moe than the collectors would have looked for at 


the beginning, and therefore the volume is ſomewhat enlarged above expectation. And yer 
muſt we crave, in the beginning of all, the gentle readers not to look of us for ſuch a hiſtory 
as ſhall expreſs all things that have occurred within this realm, during the time of this ter- 


my 
46 
40 


4 


them 


rible conflict, that has been betwixt the ſaints of God, and theſe bloody wolves that claim to 


glory, by opponing themſelves to the manifeſt abuſes, ſuperſtition, and idulatry, &c. Albeit 
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« themſelves the title of clergy: for with the policy mind we to meddle no further than it has 
religion mixed with it.“ 
55 1 In the articles of the Lollards, only that which is in Talickł ches 15 mentioned 
in the manuſcript. 
P. 4. The reference to Fox's martyrology 1s in the manuſcript. And in the firſt volume of 


Fox's book, which was printed in Latin ar Baſil in 1558, fourtcen years before Knox's death, 
121. there is a pretty long account of Patricius Hamiltonius Scotus. This edition Knox 


| might ſee, an], no doubt, refers to. 


1 14 About the middle of the page, all that comes betwixt the words (Mary Daughter to 
Robert Bruce,) and thoſe of (after that he ſpake, &c.) are omitted in the manuſcript, which 
likewiſe wants the paſſage, in the ſame page, about the feigned teſtament. 

P. 35. It wants that favourable character of King James the Fifth, from the words (yet to 
ſpeak 125 truth) as far as the (queſtion of his government.) 


P. 41. line 33. The manuſcript gives that paſſage of the hiſtory only thus, © For by God's 


word would not the divorcement of his father from Elizabeth Hume his firſt wife be found 
lawful, and ſo would the ſaid marriage be declared null, and he a baſtard.” Buchanan's additions 
are yet larger in whit follows, from the 41ſt line of this page, to the third of the next, where 
he puts a vote on the margin l fides Jis penes authorem) as if he doubted of the truth of a ſtory 
which is all of his own telling and inſerting. 

P. 55. line 21. From the words (had a conventien,) to thoſe of (that bloody wolf, &c.) 
And again, from line 29, to the 44th, are all wanting both in the manuſcript and octavo book. 

P. 57. line 30. The publiſher refers to certain records, whereas the manulcript ſays only this: 
“ The manner of his accuſation, proceſs and aſſizes following, as we have received the ſame 
from the book of martyrs, which word by word we have inferted, and that becauſe the ſaid 
bo k, for the great price thereof, is rare to be had“ 

P. 67. line 23. All that comes after the words (conſidered a pretty while,) as far as (the 


cardinal, &c.) in the 12th line in the following page is wanting in the manuſcript. So is allg— 


"of 69. Ine 12. From (the trumpets ſounding,) to line 42, Par (on the other ſide, &c.) Nor 
has it the prediction of Mr, Wiſhart concerning the cardinal's death. 
P. 70. The print and manuſcript differ fo mightily, that they are not to be compared without 


tranſcribing the whole: but ſince the matter Iclelr 1 is of no great conſequence, that ſhall not be 


tarther one 


P. 88. From the words (then God will furely ſtop, &c.) at line 423 as far as (this concluſion, 
p. 89. J. 7.) all is added by Buchanan. 


P. 101. The publiſher has omitted a ſevere reflection upon the queen, which is not incon- 


ſiderable for the book's being Knox's. The words, in the manuſcript, after thoſe of (failed of 


ail he had written, J. 32.) are theſe: * And therefore it was expedient that her daughter now 


miſchieviouſly reigning, ſhould look to that which paſſed before, leaſt that, in following the 
counſels of the wicked, ſhe end more miſerably than her crafty mother did. 

P. 136. Several little circurmitances, | in the ſtory of the taking down of the Friers in St, John- 
ſton, are left out. 

P. 233. The print takes no no ice of theſe words, in the manuſcript, (the ſaid Duke of 
Chattellarault being declared by act of parliament in Scotland, to be heir apparent to the 
crown thereof.) 

P. 252. Immediately before the words (upon the ſixteenth of June, ſtands this paſſionate 


reflection in the manuſcript: © God for his great mercies ſake rid us of the reſt of the Guiſian 


blood amen amen. For of the tyranny of the Guilian blood, in her that for our unthank- 


% fulneſs now reigneth above us, we had ſufficient experience: but of any vertue that ever was 


cc 


C 


N 


ſpectacle to appear 


P. 253. The manuſciipt wants all thoſe citations out of the n v. Ae are very nume- 
rous on the margin of the printed book. c 


P. 279. 


eſpyed in K. James the Fifth, whoſe daughter ſhe is called, to this hour, we have never ane 
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P. 279. After the having taken notice that · (their commiſſion was to crave aſſiſtance, &e.) 
the manuſcript adds, © and to propone the Earl of Arran, who then was in no ſmall eſtimation 
„ with us, to the Queen of England in e 


P. 281. The firſt nine lines of the print, taking notice of the death of Charles the Ninth 
of France, who out- lived Knox, are not in the manuſcript. | : 
P. 283. line ult. After (ſing the 23d pſalm) the manulcript inſerts, © the order of electiön 
« of elders and deacons in the privy kirk of Edinburgh, in the beginning when there was no 
« face of a kirk, nor oppin aſſemblies, but privy and ſecret in houſes or in the fields.” This 
is near a ſheet of paper; and yet neither Buchanan's book, nor the octavo, take any notice 
of it. | 5 


P. Zor. lin. 19. Buchanan's print ſays, (the books of diſcipline have been fo. often publiſhed 


of late, that we ſhall forbear to print them at this time. Theſe are plainly the publiſher's own 
words; ſince in the manuſcript it runs thus: “ and now, becauſe we have diverſe times before 


« made mention of the ſaid book, we have thought it expedient to inſert the whole, in this 
6e part of our hiſto:y, to the end that poſterity to come may judge as weel what the worldlings 
« refuſed, as what policy the godly miniſters required.“ After which are added (theſe books 
of diſcipline) which end the third book of the hiſtory. The octavo edition has them likewiſe, 
and concludes with them, as the former volume of the manuſcript alſo doth. 

In the fourth book, which makes the ſecond manuſcript volume, Buchanan has omitted 
many ſevere reflections on the queen's behaviour with Chattelet, &c. but differs not in any oc- 
currences of moment. Nothing of the fifth book, which is perhaps the publiſher's own com- 
poſure, appears in the manuſcript. . „ 

[I have ſeen four or five copies of the quarto edition of Knox's hiſtory, all of them fragments, 


beginning at p. 17. and ending, abruptly, with 360. In that of the library at St. Martin's 
there is the following note, giving a reaſon for ſuch a defect: “ This book, being ſuppreſſed, 


the remaining copies are imperfect, without beginning and end.” ] 


A liſt of Original Charters, granted by the Kings of Scotland, &c. to the Abbey of Colding- 
ham, now kept in the Dean and Chapter's Treaſury at Durham; communicated by the 
Reverend and Learned Dr. John Smith, Prebendary of that Church. 


AN HARTA Edgari regis: 1, De Coldingham cum pertinentits ejus. 2 De eodem, & de 

terris habitis in Lodoneo: 3. De Fiſwich. 4. De Swintun. 5. De Paxtun. 

Charte Alexandri: 1. De omnibus habitis dei quo Edgarus vivus & mortuus fuit, & 
nominatim de terra quæ jacet inter Horverden & Cnapedene. 2. De Swintuna, 

Chartæ Davidis: 1. De Coldingham, &c. cum libertatibus. 2. De Ederham & Neſpbit, 
cum eccleſiis, &c. 3. De eccleſia 8. Mariz de Berwick in eſeambio pro eccleſiæ de Melros. 
4. De libertate eccleſiæ de Coldingham, ob omni conſuetudine & ſervitio Roberti S. Andreæ, 
ſalya epiſcopali obedientia. 5. De tofto & domibus in villa de Denham. 6. Confirmatio dona- 
tionis com. Gafpatricii de Ederham & Neſbit, excepto quod monachi dabunt filio ejus & hæredi 
XX Xs. pro conredio regis, & excepto exercitu regis. 7. Mandatum vice-comiti de Rokeſburg 
ut operatio quam quæſivit de Neſbit ponatur in reſpectum, donec rex veniret in illam provinciam. 
8. De Swintun; conceſſa Arnolpho militi, faciendo ſervitium monachis Dunelmenſibus. 9g. De 
eadem; eidem, reddendo XLs. per ann. fine ſervitio. 10. De diviſis inter Coldingham & 


Bonekill. 11. De protectione, priori de Coldingham, pro anno. 12. Breve vice-comiti de. 


5 
Berwick, ad inquirendum quomodo Wefterhumſden teneatur, 


Chartæ Malcolmi: 1. De quicte a teloneo. 2. De protectione ne placitent vel reſpondeant, 


niſi in præſentia ſua & ſupreme juſlitie ſuæ & ne miniſtri ejus de Berwick homines corum 


implacitent. 3. De nemoribus & warrenna. 4. De libero teloneo. 5. De tugitivis de Cold- 


ingham, 6. Ad herbergandam villam de Coldingham cum hominibus propriis, 
h = Chartz 
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Chartæ Wilhelmi: 1. De quieta a teloneo. 2, De nemoribus & gwaſtiniis, & cuſtodia 
corum monachis conceſſa. 3. Confirmatio donationis Goſpatricii comitis, de Neſbit & Ederham. 
4. Teſtimonium regis pro eccleſia Dunelm. in controverſia cum eccleſia de Croiland pro villa 
& eccleſia de Ederham. 5. De pace inter nos & epiſcopum S. Andreæ, ſuper Cano & Cuniveto, 
& c. 6. De pace inter nos & Rogerum electum epiſcopum S. Andreæ ſuper eiſdem. 7. Con- 
firmatio renunciationis Wilhelmi de Golin de majore F Bir pro una carrucata terræ in 
Swintun, 8. Confirmatio donationis dimidii carrucatæ in Aldecambus hoſpitali & leproſis ibidem. 


9. Confirmato quietæ clamationis terrarum quas Swenus preſbyter habuit in Fiſſwhich, Pender- 


geſt, &c. 10. De diviſis inter Coldinghamſire & Bonekillſire. 11. De liberis conſuetudinibus 
in Coldingham & Coldinghamſire. 12. De venditione unius tofti & XX acrarum terræ in 
Coldingham. 13. Ne quis manu teneat homines prioris & conventus de Coldingham. 14. De 
fugitivis et nativis de Coldingham & Coldinghamſire, ut eos juſte habeat prior et ſervientes ejus. 
15. Quieta clamatio de duobus ſolidis quos regis ſervientes de Ber wick exigere ſolebant. 16. De 
fugitivis. 17. De libera remotione hominum de Coldinghamſire, ad villam de Coldingham 
hoſpit andam. 18. Conceſſio Roberto de Aubeny de XX marcis de Wattinga debitis regi a 
priore de Coldingham. 19. De foſto in Hadington. | „ 
Chartæ Alexandri: 1. De teloneo quieto. 2. De nemoribus & gwaſtiniis. 3. De libera 
warenna & foreſta in Coldinghamſire. [Iſt ſunt Alex. 2. ſequuntur Alex. 3.] 4. De diviſis 
inter Coldingham & Bonekill. 5. Protectio, priori & monachis de Coldingham. 6. Quieta 


_ clamat.o de duodecima villa de Coldinghamſire. 7. Confirmatio quiete clamationis filii 


comitis Patricii de Villa de Swynewude. 8. Confirmatio donationis Davidis de Quick- 
ſwde terrarum in aldecambus, &c. 9g. De viginti marcis ſolvendis a priori de Coldingham 
Roberto de Aubeny, donec rex alias providerit. 10. Remiſſio XX marcarum de Coldingham- 
ſire, nomine Wattinge, 11, Remiſſio XX marcarum, nominæ Wattingæ, in perpetuam 
eleemoſynam. 12. Ne major, &c. de Berwick impediant mercaturas lanæ prioris apud Cold- 
ingham. 13. De octo ſolidis a molendino de Berwick ad monachum in Farn-Ifland. 14. Con- 
firmatio donationis Davidis de Quickſwde terrarum in Aldecambus, &c. 15. Breve priori A. & 
conventui S. Cuthberti ne intrent placitum, &c. de Swintune, antequam veniat ad me. 16. Breve 
priori Dunelm. ad liberand. Nuntio cardinalis XL libras, quas miſerat per monachos de 
Coldingham anno præterito. 17. Priori, quod nullus capiat namos ſuos, vel hominum ſuorum, 
in baronia de Coldingham, pro debito vel forisfactura. | | 

Chartæ Roberti: 1. Conceſſio quinq ; cervorum annuatim monachis Dunelm. ad feſtum 
tranſlationis S. Cuthberti, 2. Warrantia Roberti ſecundi pro quinq; cervis. 3. Confirmatio 
Roberti regis, in qua recitantur quinq; chartæ; tres Edgari, una Davidis, & una comitis 
Dunbar. | EO. 

Chart regum Angliæ: 1. Wilhelmi regis Angliæ confirmatio donationis Edgari, 2. Edwardi 
R. Angliz confirmatio chartæ Alexandri de libera warrena, &c, 3. Henrici regis Angliæ breve 
contra inquietantes regna. & ſpoliantes. oo - | 

Chartæ comitam Scotiæ: 1 Quatuor chartæ Davidis comitis, fratris Edgari. (quarum, 1. 
de eccleſiz de Ederham. 2. de Horeverdane. 3. de Swinton. 4. item de Swinton.) 2, Septem 


chartæ Henrici filii regis Scotiæ nepotis Edgari. (quarum 1. de Swinton.. 2. de piſcaria de 
| Bradeyere. 3. de protectione. 4. de Ederham & Neſbit. 5. de Fiſſwich & Pendergeſt. 6. de 


pace & protectione, monachis Dunelm. 7. de confirmatione donationis Goſpatricii comitis, fratris 


Dolfini de Ederham & Neſbit.) 3. Chartæ quatuor Goſpatricii comitis, fratris Dolfini, & 


filiorum, de Ederham & Neſbit 4. Charta Duncani filii regis Malcolumb. de Tinningham, &c. 
5. Chartæ plures comitum de Dunbar. 


Chartæ Procerum Scotiz: 1. Wilhelmi de Veteri Ponte reſtitutio terrarum quas injuſte 


occupaverat. 2. Abbatum, Johannis Kolcoenſis & Laurentii Melroſſenſis, teſtificatio compoli- 
tionis factæ inter nos & Gauterum Olefart de eccleſia de Smalhom. 3. Gauteri Olefart, de ec- 
cleſia de Smalhom. 4. Thorlongi, de eccleſia de Ederham. 5. Edwardi de Aldecambus quieta 
clamatio de Aldecambus pro majore Lumeſden. 6. Gerardi de Penthatleth quieta clamatio de 


terra inter Ederham & Blenerne. 7. Wilhelmi de Lindſeie de eccleſia de Ercheldun. 8. Wal- 
teri de Bois de terra apud Tavennaus. 9. Ejuſdem de terra in campo de Caruderes. 
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N U M Z. VIII. : 
An Ac of Parliament, of a ſingular Nature, paſſed by James the Firſt of Scotland; the Ori- 
ginal whereof, under Seal, is now in the Treaſury of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
indorſed, per Schenes. | 


Ez parliamenti ſereniſſimi principis domini Jacobi Dei gratia regis Scotorum illuſtris, 


anno domini milleſimo, quadringinteſimo, viceſſimo quarto, & regni ſui decimo nono, compa- 
rentibus coram rege & tribus ſtatibus regni ſui dompno Willmo Broun manacho de Dunfermelyne 
gerent. ſe pro priore de Coldingham, ex parte una, & dompno Willmo Drake monacho Dunelm. 
Anglico, pro priore de Coldingham etian ſe gerent. parte ex altera, perlectiſq; cartis & evidentiis 
utriuſq; partis, & ſuis allegantiis & rationibus hinc inde auditis per preſides parliamenti 
declaratum fuit & directum. Quod dictus dompnus Willmus Drake fuit & eſt in poſſeſſione 
legitima dicti prioratus de Coldingham cum juribus & pertinentiis ſuis. Sed quia dictus prioratus 
aduſtus erat aliquoties per Anglicos & deſtructus, preceptum fuit & injunctum per dominum 
regem & ſuum conſilium eidem dompno Drake quod dictum prioratum reparari faciat & divinum 
ſervitium juxta facultates ejuſdem & redditus debite ſupportari. Dat. ſub teſtimonio magni ſigilli 
dicti domini regis ad inſtantiam dicti dompni Willmi Drake apud Perth, ſecundo die menſis 
Junii annis domini & regni dicti regis ſupra dictis. | 


NM-M 3 IS 


Part of a Speech made by the late learned Lord Advocete of Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie, 
giving his Opinion of ſome modern Lawyers of that Kingdom. „ 
Rnando tandem eſt hæc noſtra de oratore inveſtigatio nonnullis advocatorum characteribus 
quibus eloquentiam ſuam debet Scotia, & quibus non ingenium ſed Roma defuit, ut non 
Scotiæ ſed orbi exemplaria eſſent. Qui ante Cragium floruere, nobis vix aliter cogniti ſunt quam 
montes illi qui diſtantia non humilitate minuuntur. Ipſe etiam Cragius tam recondita doctrina 
auctus erat, ut eloquentiam ſperare vix poſſit; ejus tanta in foro auctoritas ut eloquentia non 
indigeret, & trunco (non frondibus) effecit umbram. Sharpius eloquentia non ambitu dignitatem 
advocati regii meruit; tantaq; ejus facundia, ut ea ſæpe Cragii doctrinam vinceret. Succeſſerunt 
his Hopius, Nicholſonus, & Stewartus; quem triumviratum ipſe non aliter vidi quam ſolem 
occidentem auratis ſuis radiis hemiſpherium purpurantem ſolemus intueri. Hopius mira inven- 
tione pollebat, totq; ille fundebat argumenta ut amplificationi tempus deeſſet. Non orabat, ſed 
arguebat; modo uniformi, ſed ſibi proprio. Nam cum vel argumentum vel exceptionem protu- 
liſſet, rationem addebat ; &, ubi dubia videbatur, rationis rationem : ita rhetorica non illi defuit, 
ſed inutilis apparuit. Diviſiſſe dixiſſes Hopium & Nicholſonum provincias; hic enim eloquentiam 
noſtram, ille juriſprudentiam, limavic. Nicholſonus, Hopio fere contrarius, faceto præludio, 
facunda cauſe narratione, argumentiſq; paucis, at ſummo cum judicio ſelectis, ſtrenue et 
eleganter cauſam tuebatur. Hic primus nos a ſyllogiſmorum ſervitute manumiſit, & Ariſtotelem 


Demoſtheni potius quam Ciceroni forum concedere coegit. Suo ſeculo fulmen fori dicebatur; 
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omni vero paradigma fuit. In omnes luſus et jocos ſe ſæpe reſolvebat; fed, accipitris more, e 
conſpectu aliquando aſtantium ſublimi ſe protrahens volatu, in prædaam miro impetu deſcendebar. 
Stewartus argumenta penetrante doctrina acuebat, & callida ſuavitate condiebat. Illi peculiare 
erat poltulata quædam ab adverſario petere, ſuiſque conceſſionibus incautum obruere, 

Ego Gilmoriis, Niſbeto, Nicholſono juniori, Wedderburno, Kerro, Locartio et Cuninghamio 
contemporeneus, non æqualis, eram. Gilmoriorum ſenior fine ullo juris civilis auxilio doctiſſimus, 
raro miraculo, dici proterat; ingenioque ſuo praxin fori Scoticani juri etiam Romano æquabat. 
Illum jura potius ponere quam de jure reſpondere dixiſſes; eique appropinquabant clientes 


Q_ tanquam 


tent. apud villam de Perth viceſimo ſexto die menſis Mali, cum continuatione dierum, 
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tanquam judici potius quam advocato. Quaſi alter etiam Hercules, nodoſa et nulla arte perpolica 


clava adverſarios proſtravit; ſine rhetorica eloquens, ſine literis doctus. 
Oppoſuit ei providentia Niſbetum ; qui ſumma doctrina conſummataque eloquentia cauſas 


agebat, ut juſtitiæ ſcale in æquilibrio eſſent; nimia tamen arte ſemper utens, artem ſuam 


ſuſpectam reddebat. Quoties ergo conflixerunt, penes Gilmorium gloria, penes Niſbetum palma 
fuit : quoniam in hoc plus artis & cultus, in illo plus nature et virium. 

Nicholſonus junior eloquio uſus eſt fanatico non Romano; & hinc concionabatur potius 
quam orabat: documentum poſteris futurus illud ad perſuadendum aptius quod ſeculo, licet 
ſordido, et judicibus, licet hebetioribus, placet. Si autem doctus hic orationes poſteris tranſmi- 
ſiſſet, Auguſti ſeculum (illi notiſſimum) imitatus fuiſſet. = | 

Gilmoriorum junior vigore potius quam ſtudio orabat. Ille dicendi modum genio ſuo adeo 
conſonum educavit, ut quid natura, quid ars, dictaſſet, vix diſtingui poterat : quæ natura enim 
produxit adeo polita erant, ut arte limata viderentur. Ingenii hujus arbiter non tyrannus, nunc 
ſenatoria gravitate dictabat, nunc comica facetia ludebat, nunc ampliſſimam materiam paucis 
exhauriebat; nunc ſterilem inſperata fœcunditate dictabat. Quaſi omnia its licerent, qui omnia 
poſſunt! Nemo plus ingenio ſuo imperavit, nemo plus indulſit; junioribus advocatis innata 
generoſitate ſemper favens, eorum laudibus ſupra omnes eſt evectus, pecuniæ, contemptor, 
tame avarus. | 

Wedderburnus morum probitate judices clienti conciliabat; dicendique fuavitate eos corrumpere 
potuiſſet, fi voluiſſet : nihil autem ille in facto, niſi quod verum, nec in jure, niſi quod juſtum, 


pa hetice urgebat. Ciceronis lectioni ſemper incumbebat ; unde illi dicendi genus unifor me & 


flexanimum : ex junioribus tamen nullus illum imitari poterat, ſicut ille Ciceronem. Eloquium 
materiam, actio eloquium decorabat; famaque fugientem proſequebatur. 2 

Locartius corpus alterum juris civilis, alterque Cicero, dici poterat. Illi etiam peculiare erat 
argumenta Jua eo ordine diſponere, ut tanquam lapides in fornice alter alterum ſuſtineret; quæ 
ex improviſo, dum oraret, ei ſuggerebantur, prompta ſolertia indicabat, aptiſque locis diſponebat. 
Nihil ab eo abſcondidit juriſprudentia, & quamprimum caſua illi a cliente aperiretur, ſua omnia, 
omniaque adverſarii, argumenta retexebat, & in ipſam ſententiam qua definienda erat cauſa 
penetrabat. Iracundia, quæ alios oratores turbabet, cum tantum excitare ſolebat; vocem tamen 
catratu, vultumque rugis, deformabat. | 

Andreas Kerrus, Bituricis (Athenis illis juriſconſultorum, quibus ego etiam qualem qualem 
1uritprudentiam meam debeo) dum ſtuderet, exiſtimationem ſibi peperit, in praxi noſtra crudus, 
iam in foro doctrine ſuæ fiduciam violenter aperuit, unde ſeniores contemptui eſt expoſitus, in 
eumq; ſuos ſervos immiſere, qui vocabula foro notiſſima ignorantem deriderent; combinationem 
tamen hanc, auditoribus potius conſentientibus quam volentibus, ſuperavit. Faſtidii autem 
txceſſum nunquam ſuperare poterat. Pœnas inde quot idie luebat. In foro autem verſans injuriam 
nec ferre nec inferre debet. Argumenta illi ſæpiſſime plurima & docta, ſed nimia ſubtilitate adeo 
attenuata, ut, cum ſolide diſputaret, ſophiſtice tantum cavillare crederetur. 

Cuninghamus, natura diſertus & lucubrationibus doctus, dotes ſuas continuata per multos 
annos cum his diſputatione mire auxerat. Ab initio chartulas etiam neglectiſſimas omniaque facti 
ramenta perſcrutando, clientibus potius quam famæ ſe accommodaverat; nec in arguendo ea quæ 
juris erant ſibi in ſuis orationibus indulſit, donec hos per plures annos diſputantes audiverat, 
invidiamque ita prudenter vitavit donec eam ſuperaverat: tandam tamen vere maturus, ſuaviter 
docteque oravit, & exiſtimationem quam alii audacia rapiunt, ille modeſtia ſua ſibi conciliavet. 

Viventes prætereo, ne aut adulatione aut emulatione corruptus videar; nec mortuis invidere 
debent qui fame loco vita fruuntur. Ita ego nos oraturos ſpero, ut habeamus poſt mortem 
Cicerones qui Hortenſios collaudent. illos autem militiæ togatæ heroas. | 


Tu longe ſepuere, & lmina ſemper adora. 
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T H E general acceptance which my Engliſh and Scottiſh libraries met with in the neigh- 

bouring kingdom, eaſily drew me into a reſolution of endeavouring td do the like 

agreeable ſervice to Ireland; eſpecially fince God's providence and my ſovereign's good- 
neſs, had given me my laſt lot in this iſland. In the gathering of collections for the two fore- 
ſaid books, I had frequent opportunities of obſerving what Irith hiſtorians were cotemporaries, 
and wrote of the ſame times, with thoſe of the then ſeparate kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land; and it was a matter of no great labour to throw theſe into ſome ſhort diſtinct Adverſaria: 
but I am now under a more preſſing obligation, than I then expected ever to have been, of pay- 
ing my dying reſpects to a country which gives me and my family the preſent comfortable ſup- 
ports of life. To this end, I have lately made more diſcoveries (abundantly more) than I 
brought hither at the firſt; and I doubt not but this poor attempt will invite others to make 
much greater, and more valuable improvements. My grateful acknowledgments are due for 
the helps given me in this imperfect eſſay, out of the public and private libraries of both king- 
doms: in ſeveral of which there are undoubtedly many rich pieces of latent treaſure which have 
eſcaped my notice. | 

In my former notes I began, as J had reaſon, with the Cotton Library; and the high character Cotton 

which Archbiſhop Uſher gives of its contents, in relation to the hiſtories of every branch of the 
Britiſh dominions, encourages me to give it the like precedence here; (1) “ Scriptorum ! ſays 
ce he) nondum luci editorum, pre aliis, maximam mihi ſuppeditavit copiam bibliotheca illa 
«© Cottoniana nobilis, quæ una ad Britannicæ gentis hiſtoriam perficiendam plura confert admi- 
cc nicula, quam omnes omnium aliæ junctæ ſimul.“ Out of this alſo (2) Sir James Ware 
acknowledges that he enriched his collections. In return to the 8 grate ful recognition, 
the reader ought here to be acquainted, that the public is no leſs indebted to him for the many 
uſeful notes which he has left (under his own hand) in ſeveral (3) volumes of that incompara- 


ble repoſitory of the Britiſh and Iriſh hiſtory. 


In the Harleian there are a vaſt collection of original charters and grants of lands, given to The Har. 


ſeveral monaſterics and religious houſes in Ireland; which Sir Symonds Dewes had from (4) T. leian and 
Stafford, the publiſher of Carew's Pacata Hibernia. In that of Trinity College, near Dublin, Publin, 
we have the greateſt part of Archbiſhop Uſher's collection of manuſeripts relating to the hiſtory 18 

of this Kingdom; though (to our ſorrow) ſeveral of theſe, and particularly the famed Liber 
Lecanus, are lately loſt and embezzled. Whatever of this kind was picked up by the late inge- 

nious Dr. Madden, is happily fallen into the hand of the preſent Biſhop ot Clogher; whoſe 
collection will be frequently referred to in the following papers. 

Above all, his Grace the Duke of Chandois's library is the moſt richly ſtored with our Iriſh Duke of 
manuſcripts-of all ſorts; as will moſt evidently appear to the reader throughout molt of the chap- Chan- 
ters of this treatiſe. There free recourſe may be had (through the generous indulgence of the 8 Sol 
moſt noble proprietor) to great plenty of old annals, chronicles, laws, ſynodical conſtitutions, Fo 
regiſter-hooks, lives of ſaints, &c. and, in a word, the beſt ſtock of materials (any where 
extant) for the compoſure of a complete hiſtory, either ecclefiaſtical or civil, of the kingdom of 
Ireland. Theſe were happily collected by Sir James Ware; who has given ſufficient proof, as 

we ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſhew, of his own abilities in making a proper uſe of them. 


All our late (5) Iriſh hiftorians proteſt againſt the cenſures of critics unacquainted with the Triſh lan- 


tanguage of their native country: which, we are told, has (6) ſuffered fo little change, that guage. 
what was written in it many ages ago, is as intelligible to rhe moderns as if penned yeſterday, 
That their letters were not borrowed from other nations, ſeems probable from the name of their 
alphabet; which (being thus named by the Greeks, from their alpha and beta) is from a, b, e, 
the initials in the Latin, called abcedarium: but, in the ancient Iriſh, it is (7) bethluiſnion; b, 1, 
and n, being the three firſt letters in their eldeſt primers. Give me leave here to obſerve, that 
it appears highly probable to me, that the ancient Danes (as well as the (8) Saxons) had the 
uſe of letters from Ireland: for, as the modern Germans call a letter by the name of buchſtab, 
which the Swedes render (as an Engliſhman would) by bookſtaff, all the old northern nations, for 
the ſame reaſon, called it (9) bogſtav. Now, all the names of letters throughout the whole 
Iriſh alphabet are cut out of the woods; as (10) beith, betula; Luis, ornus; Nion, fraxinus, &c. 
(1) Pref. zd Antiq. Brit. p. 2. (2) Pref. to his Treatiſe de Script. Hib. (3) Claudius, B. 8. Nero, E. 1. Veſpa- 


fianus, D. 1c. Domitianus, A. 18. (4) Vid. Ath. Oxon, Vol. 1. col. 452. (5) Keating, Walſh, O*Flaherty, &C- 
(6) Ogygia, 5 228. 70 Ib. 235. (8) Vid. A. Mirzi Faſt. Bclg. Dec. 3. (9) O'Worm Lit. Run, cap. 1. 
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his countrymen have one ancient alpnabet, which they call Ira Letur, or Irelandorum Literæ. 


| ' HY FA MWFLICE :: 
The Runick Biarkan anſwers exactly to our beith : and (11) Wormius acknowledges, that 


He ſhews us that this differed little trom thoſe which were communicated by his friends in other 


parts of the northern world; whence one would be tempted to hope that more Runick monu- 


ments and inſcriptions might be found in Ireland, than in any other neighbouring country. And 
yet, ſuppoſing that theſe letters were indeed originally of our own growth, the (12) learned Va- 


relius has given us good reaſons why we are not to expect any ſuch matter: for, as he obſerves, 


theſe characters were made uſe of in diabolical exorciſms, and other magical conjurations, in the 


times of paganiſm ; and therefore, upon the firſt dawning of Chriſtianity, the zealous monkiſh 


miſſionaries eraſed as many of theſe hand-writings of the devil (for ſo they conceived them to be 
as fell in their way, If the goſpel-favour prevailed thus in the old Scandinavian corners of the 


earth, well may we conclude that the heat was yet more intenſe in Ireland ; and that our flames, 


when regulars and anchorites ſeem to have been as numerous as men of all other denominations, 


muſt effectually have burned up all the remains of heatheniſh idolatry. True it is, that on the 


borders of the two late kingdoms of England and Scotland, and in the Ifle of man, ſeveral fair 
Runick inſcriptions have (13) lately been diſcovered ; but all theſe appear to be Chriſtian, and 
for that reaſon muſt probably have eſcaped thoſe fiery darts which deſtroyed their pagan fellows. 
I know not why others of the like ſort may not. be found in this kingdom ; fince we have ſuch 


ſtrong proof of the ſame alphabet's being known both to our natives and invaders, before either 
of them became Chriſtian : but, whether the Norwegians brought thoſe letters hither, or carried 
them originally from hence, we are ſure that (before their acquaintance with the country) Ire- 


land was the fountain of learning, to which all the weſtern Chriſtians had recourſe ; not only for 
gaining a right inſtruction in the principles of religion, but “ (legendi et ſcholaſticæ eruditionis 


„ pratia”) for being (14) inſtituted in all manner of academical learning. This was ſo noto- 


rious, that the monks of Glaſtenbury (who had forged evidence to prove St. Patrick's being a 
member of their houſe, as ſure as Joſeph of Arimathea was its founder) were for ſome time 
applied to as the chief doctors in divinity and philoſophy; beeauſe they were ſuppoſed to be moſt 
perfectly verſed in the (15) Iriſh ſyſtems and diſcipline, (16) Cambrenſis, indeed, ſays, that 
Turgeſius and his crew were ſo far from applying themſelves to the Study of ſaving knowledge, 
and polite literature, that they barbarouſly deſtroyed and burned all the churches and libraries 


that came in their way. 


We have not wanted grammars for our inſtruction in the Iriſh tongue. Richard Creagh 
(titular Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, of whom more hereafter) wrote a treatiſe, De Origine Linguæ 
Hibernice ; which is quoted by the (17) Analectes, and ſaid by Sir James (18) Ware to be 
ſtill extant in manuſcript. Some collections out of it, which may ſerve as a proof of the author's 
abilities this way, are in the hands of the preſent Lord Biſhop (19) of Clogher : and perhaps 
the anonymous Rudimenta Grammatica Hibernice, in the late Primate (20) Marſh's library at 
Dublin, may ſupply the want of Creagh's book, if it be really loſt. Beſides theſe, E. Lhuyd (21) 
bas obliged us with an abſtract of a Latin-Iriſh grammar, publiſhed at Rome by father (22) 


O«Molloy, in the year 1677, as alſo with his own tranſlation of an Armorick one, written in 
French by Julian Manoir, a Jeſuit ; and a Corniſh one, penned by himſelf. Dr. Davies had 
{uperſeded his like reſpects to Wales, his own native country, by the ſending abroad his (23) 


Antique Lingue Britannicæ Inſtitutiones et Rudimenta, &c. But he has furniſhed the learned 
world with much greater helps than any writer that had gone before him, for the ſpeedy obtain- 
ing of an uſeful acquaintance with all theſe four ſiſter- languages. In his Comparative Etymo- 
logy, there are infinite parallel obſervations relating to the origin of dialects, wherein (by the 
way) he takes notice, that the Iriſh have kept their letters and orthography beyond all their 
neighbouring nations, which makes their written language appear very difterent from what they 


ſpeak ; and his Comparative Vocabulary is a fort of a Latin-Celtick Dictionary, fetching in all 
the fore-mentioned ſeveral dialects. The ſame worthy perſon addrefled himſelf to the gentle- 


men of Ireland and Wales, in two ſeveral epiſtles, in their own reſpective languages; wherein 


(11) Lit. Run, cap. b. ex Epiſt. Arngr. Jonæ. (12) Runograpb. Scand. cap. (13) Camd. Brit. Edit. Noviſſ. A. D. 
1721. et D. Hickes, Diſſert. Epiſtol. (14) Vid. Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 3. cap. 7. et 27. et Alcaini, Vit. Willibrordi 
apud Uſſer. in Præfat. ad Epiſt. Hib. Syllog. (15) Angl. Sacr. Par. 2. p. 91, 92. (16) Topogr. Hib. Diſtinct. 3. 


(17) Vid. Analect. de Rebus Cathol. in Hib. Par. 3. p. 47. (18) De Script. lib. 1. cap. 12. (19) MS. 8 J. Madden. 
(20) Inter. MSS. D. Dudl. Loftus, n. 30. (21) In his Archæologia Britannica, fol. Lond. 1 m_ (22) 129 Rome, 


1677. under the title of Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, nunc compendiata, (23) 8vo. Lond, 1621. 


he 


„ M 

he makes ſeveral learned and judicious remarks on the antiquities of both nations. The latter 
of theſe was, at my requeſt, tranſlated into Engliſh by the author himſelf; and the former is 
lately put into the ſame dreſs, by a neighbouring clergyman, 3 well ſkilled in the Iriſh 
tongue. I have thrown both theſe into the Appendix; for which every diſcerning reader will 
give me thanks. 

Of the genealogical ſonnets of our ancient bards, (the chief pillars whereon our old hiſtory is 
founded) Mr. Flaherty had (25) three. 1. The firſt written by G. Colman; of whom he gives 
this high character, that he was Antiquariorum utriuſque Scotiæ præſtantiſſimus auctor.“ His 
canto's begin at the firſt peopling of the iſland; and eternize the names, inauguration, and obits 
of their firſt kings, down to the miſſion of St. Patrick. 2. Another was penned by G. Module, 
a religious of Ardbrecain, who lived in 1143. and continues the former from 428. to 1922. 
3. The third, by Conan OfMalconar, begins alſo at 428. and ends at 1014. The two former 


in 


Poets. 


of theſe were lately, if they are not ſtill, in the Earl of (26) Clanrickard's poſſeſſion. The like 


to theſe was that which (27) Colman OfSeſnan compoſed in honour of the ancient Kings of 
Ulſter; A Conquovaro Neſſaro ad everſam Emaniam : As alſo another by Flannus, who died, 
A. D. 1056. Another he frequently cites under the anonymous title of Poema Chronologicum 
(or, Annal a nall r, le) and ſuppoſes it to have been abuſed by tranſcribers; and therefore he 
beſtows a whole (28) chapter in rectifying their miſtakes. No man that has read of the Grecian 
deities of Zeus, Cronos, &c. in Heſiod's ©coyouia (tranſplanted into Italy by the names of Jupi- 
ter, Saturnus, &c.) and compares theſe with Odin, Thor, Freyr, &c. in the Edda Iſlandorum, 
publiſhed by (29) Reſenius, will think the Iriſh any way ſingular in their hiſtorical poems: 
And it is manifeſt, that Saxo-Grammaticus (30) relies as much on the authority of his Eaſtern 
ballads (which he tranſlates into elegant Latin metre) as Dr, Keating on the Weſtern, The (31) 
Engliſh-Saxons alſo ſang up the pedigrees of their Kings as high as Woden or Odin; (for they 
are the fame.) “ | | | 

If what (32) Keating and others report of the care taken by the government of the public 
records be true, 1t is hardly poſſible to imagine that any kingdom of the world ſhould out-do 
Ireland, either 1n the antiquity or certainty of her hiſtories. They tell us, that Ollamh Fodhla, 
the twenty-firſt monarch of the Melefian race (who is ſaid to have reigned about nine hundred 
years before the birth of Chriſt) ordained a triennial parliament to be held at the King's pleaſure, 
throughout all ſucceeding generations, at Temoria or Taragh: In which, amongſt other ſtate 
matters of the higheſt concern, a ſpecial committee was always appointed for the inſpecting of all 


their monuments of antiquity, genealogies, chronicles, &c. Whatever was approved by them, 


as genuine and authentic, was preſently inſerted in the book of royal records, called thence the 


Hiſtori- 


ans. 


Pſalter of Taragh. After the kingdom became Chriſtian, ſuch another parliament was held at 


the ſaid palace of Taragh ; wherein a like committee of three kings and three biſhops (whereof 


St. Patrick himſelf was one) was appointed to review all the ancient chronicles : The keepin 

whereof was, afterwards, by the ſtates of the realm, committed to the care and cuſtody of the 
biſhops, Theſe prelates, for its more ſafe preſervation, cauſed ſeveral authentic copies to be 
fairly engroſſed; ſome whereof are extant to this day, under the titles of the book of Ardmach, 
the Pſalter of Caſhel, the book of Glean da Loch, &c. We are farther yet aſſured, that the 
Iriſh had ever ſo fond an eſteem for their own genealogies and hiſtories, that (in the moſt early 
apes of their civil ſtate) they had above two hundred annaliſts and hiſtorians, whoſe families were 
ſeized in fee of conſiderable hereditaments for the carrying on of this national concern; every 
great lord being obliged to have a ſet of them, to tranſmit to poſterity all the memorable occur- 


rences in the ſeveral deſcents of his family: Yet fo, as that all thgſe inferior reports were ſubject 
to the fore-mentioned triennial ſcrutiny in parliament, 


That, after the planting of Chriſtianity, hiſtory (as well as all other branches of good litera- Univerſe. 


ture) ſhould fairly“ flouriſh, and bear fruit to perfection,“ we are not to wonder; fince we aſ- 


ſuredly know that, within a century after the (33) death of St, Patrick, the Iriſh ſeminaries of 


learning increaſed to ſuch a degree, that moſt parts of Europe ſent hither their children to be 
educated, and had from hence both their biſhops and doctors. Afterwards, in the beginning 


of the ninth century, (under the government of King Conchabhar the Second, ſon of Donchadh) 


ties. 


there were no fewer than ſeven thouſand ſtudents in the fingle univerſity of Ardmagh: Notwith- _ 


ſtanding that there were three more (Caſhel, Dundaleathglaſs, and Liſmore) which vied with 


(25) Ogygia, Epiſt. Nuncup, p. 1, 2. (26) Ibid. p. 18. (27) Ibid. p. 13. (28) Ogygia. Epiſt. Nuncup. Par. 3. 
cap. 19. (29) 4to. Havn. 1665. (30) Hiſt. Dan. Fol. Sorz. 1644. (31) Vid. Chron. Af. ad, Ann. 449, 495, 547+ 
500. (32) Keating, Par. i. (Edit. Angl.) p. 134. (33) Vid. * Eeclef, Hiſt; lib, 3. cap. 4 & 7. 
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this; beſides a great many private and independent colleges, in other parts of the kingdom, 
When I firſt read the forementioned account of the folemn reception of our poetical hiſtories 
in the open parliaments, or public comitia of the kingdom, I could not but remember, what 
Thucydides (34) ſays of the 'Anuviouars of his own time; which his ſcholiaſt tells us were, 
Homru "Aywiiouara xwuydorouay 1 Texywloroay. Theſe will not, by any means, allow to be compared 
with his own Kriud te eg de. That true, durable and laſting report, which he is now about to 
make of the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of the Peloponnefian war. The faid ſcholiaſt is 
of opinion, that his renowned hiſtorian had an eye to the trifling performances of Herodotus, if 
any ſhould be ſo injurious as to compare his hiſtory with this: Whereas it does not appear (by 
any thing that follows in any of his eight books) that Thucydides had ever heard of Herodotus, 
or of the honour done to his Nine Mules in the Olympick games ; which (by the way) are pretty 
exact mirrours of the triennial feſtivals at our Taragh. 


That thefe Iriſh Filadha, and the northern (35) Skialdi (or Bards, &c.) were of the ſame 


_ claſs, and that the hiſtories compoſed upon the credit of their poems or ballads, were of the 


like matter and manner in their texture, will eafily appear to any that ſhall take the trouble of 
comparing the late edition of our Keating with the Heims Kringla of Snorro Sturloſon; who- 
wrote it above five hundred years ago in the Iflandick tongue. The original (with a double 


tranflation, Latin and Swediſh) was publiſhed by the learned (36) J. Peringſkiold: And the 


author himſelf was chief legiflator (lagman, legiferus) in Ifland ; and alſo an eminent ſkald or 
poet. The work bears title (as the Regiam Majeſtatem of Scotland) fro.n the firſt words of it. 


It is a hiſtory of the northern monarchs from the firſt beginnings of government in theſe parts, 


down to the year of Chriſt, 1177, divided into fixteen parts; whereof the ſeven firſt are only in 
this former tome of the work now in my hands. Snorro was born in (37) 1179, and was bar- 
barouſly murdered in 1241, in the fixty ſecond year of his age. The hiſtory of the northern 


nations is divided into æras or periods; the former whereof is called Bruna-aulld (or tas Cre- 
mationum) being the time wherein the ancient Danes burned their dead. The other is named 


Haugs-aulld (or the Ætas Tumulorum) which commenced on King Freyer's being buried at 
Upfal in Sweden, and the funeral of King Dan (the Proud) in Denmark. The old Scaldian 
ſonnets are of good authority: For being compoſed and publicly ſung in the times of thoſe 
princes, whoſe exploits they rehearſe, it is not to be imagined, that any notorious. falſehood 
would have been allowed (38). Aras Frod, the oldeſt Iſlandick hiſtorian, has beautified his 
work with the ſtory of the kings of Norway, Denmark, and England. Ynglinga Saga is the 
firſt part of the hiſtory, and contains fifty-five chapters. It begins with the conqueſt of the Vans 


(whence Vandale) by Othin, Prince of Aſgard ; and proceeds to his magical colloquies with: | 
Mimer's Head; his various peregrinations, till he came to ſeat himſelf at Odinſey; his enchant-- 


ments of the Berſerks-gangur; his transforming himſelf into a bird, fiſh, beaſt or ſerpent ; his- 
two ravens, which fetched intelligence from foreign parts; his laws about burning the dead, 
with ſo much money as would bear their charges to his Walhall; and laſtly, his death or, 
retirement to Godheim, with his being thereupon deified. Shorter accounts are given usof his ſuc-- 
ceſſors, Niorthur, Freyr or Yngui (whence his progeny, Yynlingar, and his ſtory, Ynglinga 
Saga) and Freya. His lady was the laſt of the canonized Afiatick Princeſſes, After her reigned: 
Fiolner (ſurnamed Vngui) the ſon of Freyr, drowned in a debauch at the court of his neighbour. 
Frodo in Seland; who was ſucceeded by his. ſon Svegthir, who (im queſt of Odin's Gotheim) was. 
decoyed by a pigmy (Dvergur) into a fairy-hole, and there periſhed, To him. ſucceeded his- 
fon Wanland, killed by an Incubus at Mara; whoſe fon, Witbur, was ſlain by his ſons : One 
of which, Domalde, was his ſucceſſor in the throne of Upſal; and (on a laſting dearth) was ſa- 
crificed by his own ſubjects: His ſon, Domar, died in peace at Upſal, and was buried at Fy- 
reſwall; where his Bauta-Steinar (Cippi Sepulchrales) are ſtill to be feen : His fon Dyggui, was 

the firſt of his line, that (in imitation of his great grandfather, on the mother's-fide, Ringo 
of Denmark) took on him the title of kong or king; his anceſtors having been only ſtiled 
Drottnar, or lords, and their wives Darottfingar : his fon, Dagg, the Wile, was flain in revenging 
the death of his beloved (and familiar) Sparrow ; after he had firſt ſacrificed his own ſon, tor a 
diſcovery of the perſon that killed her. In his time a general of an army was called Gram; 
and the ſoldiers, Gramer. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Agni, was hanged in his own golden 
collar: His two ſons, Alrick and Eirick, reigned after him; and are ſuppoſed to have mutually 


(34) Edit. Hu ſon, I. 1,4 21. (35) For Norwegian ſonnets firſt caried into Iſland, fee O. Worm. Appendix ad 
Lit. Kun, Tho Bartholin. Antiq. Dan. lib. 1. cap. 10. & 11. Et (præſertim) Thorm. Torfæi. P:zfat. in Hiſt. Orcad- 


Et ejuſd. Ser. Regum Dan. p. 53, 54, 55- (36) Fol. Holmiz, 1697. (37) Prat, Peringkk, (38) Præf. Snorronis. 
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flain each other: As did their ſueceſſors, the two ſons of Alrick, Vngui and Alfur: To theſe 
ſucceed Hugleick, ſon of Alfur, ſlain by king Haka, a famous pirate, who hereupon ſeized 
on the kingdom of Sweden, and kept it three years. Haka, growing infirm, burned himſelf 
ſolemnly on ſhip board; and was ſucceeded by (Vngui's fon) Jorunder, who was hanged by 
king Gylaug, another pirate: To him ſucceeded his ton Aun, ſurnamed Gamel, or the Old; 
who ſacrificed nine of his ſons to Othin, for each of which he had a leaſe of ten years added to 
his own life : His tenth ſon, Egil, ſaved from the fire by his ſubjects. ſucceeded him; and paid 


a a tribute to Frodo, King of Denmark, in acknowledgment of the good ſervices done him by 


that Prince againſt Tunno (his rebel- ſubject) who had uſurped the crown. of Sweden: To Epit 
(ſlain by a wild bull) ſucceeded his fon Ottar, ſurnamed Wendel-Krake, from a wooden- crow 
ſent him (in deriſion) from the Daniſh king; to whom he refuſed tribute, and by whom he 
was at laſt overcome and flain : His ſon Adil ſucceeded ; and was killed by a fall from his. 
horſe : Eyſten ſucceeded his father, and was (for his eminent piracies) called, Rex Maritimus, 
or Sækongar: He was ſlain in battle by Solva, another northern pirate, who reigned in his. 
ſtead ; till the Swedes revolted and cut him off, Hereupon Yngvar, the ſon of Eyſten was 
ſeated in his father's throne : Which, being ſlain by the Eaſtlanders, he left to his ſon Anund ;. 
who for his great care in mending the high-ways (let briota vegu um alla Svithioth) was called: 
Braut-Anund: His ſon and ſucceſſor, Ingiald, enlarged his kingdom, by murdering twelve of 
the petty monarchs (Heraths Kongar) in his neighbourhood ; a ſucceſhon whereot had con- 
tinued ever fince the days of Othin : He was ſlain by Ivar, king of Schonen (a Scani) who be- 
came afterwards ſole Monarch of all Swedeland, Denmark and Auſtria, a good part of Saxony, 
and a fifth of England: And put a period to the reign of the Ynglingi, in the kingdom 
of Upfal. Some few deſcendants were, Reguli, awhile in petty provinces (for four or five 
generations) down to Rangwald: With whom ends Thiodolf's ſong, out of which Snorro 
eompiled this firſt part of his hiſtory : He that compares this, with what Keating and 


 O'Flaherty have written of the affairs of Ireland, muſt acknowledge that all the three hiſtorians. .. 


were guided by the ſame ſpirit. s 


The late (1) Mr. Toland valued himſelf much on the hiſtorical diſcoveries-which he met withih Mr. To- 
an old Latin manuſcript of the Four Goſpels in Iriſh characters; and fell foul on father Simon land. 


for affirming, that the book was written in Saxon letters, that the writer was an Engliſh .behe- 
dictine monk, and his name Dom. Aelbrigte : Whereas, ſays (2) Nazarenus, the truth of the 
matter is, Do is an Iriſh prepoſitive particle; and Maelbrigte, the tranſeriber's name, *fignifies 
the ſervant of BRIGIT, or (as the aboriginal Iriſh were wont to Latinize their own names) BRI- 
GIDIANUS. In like manner he affures us that Maolmuire is MARIANUS; Maolcolium, 
COLUMBANUS, &c. Before J venture to conſider this criticiſm, it may be convenient to 
obſerve thus much to the reader, That there are many ancient copies of the Four Goſpels which 
have the like hiſtorical notes in their margins as this has; which willnow be eaſily made appear, 
fince Mr. Toland's book is (fince he firſt peruſed it) fallen into other good company in the Har- 
leian library. The Oxford (3) catalogue of manuſcripts takes notice of one ſuch copy, where- 
of this account is. there given: © Codex hic vetuſtiſſimo Hibernorum Charactere exaratus, con- 
« tinet tantum principia Evangeliorum ſecundum Matthæum, Marcum, et Lucam, integrum 


vero Evangelium Joannis. Habentur in margine quædam genealogiæ Hibernicz.” There's 


alſo a venerable vellum manuſcript, in the college (4) library at Dublin, of the four Latin 
Goſpels; whereto are prefixed the contents of the chapters, inter woven with old grants to mo- 
naſteries (and other matters) in the Iriſh tongue. This is called the book of St. Columbkille, 
The following inſcription is on a filver-croſs upon the cover of this book, ſaid to be Columba's 
own writing, and given-to the library of Trinity-College in Dublin by Dr. Jones, biſhop of 
Meath.. „ Oroid acus bendacht Coluimb-chille do pland macc Mailſechnail do righ Erenn la 
&« ſandernad a Cumddack ſo. Oratio et benedictio Columbæ Killæ, fit Flanno filio Malachie,, 
« repi Hiberniæ, qui hoc operimentum fieri fecit.“ This Flan- was king of Ireland, from the 
year 879,.to the year 916. There are three or four more very ancient Latin copies in the ſame (35) 
library. In a word, it was common (of old) to regiſter publick tranſactions in theſe ſacred: 
books; inſomuch as that we are told that even (6) Acta Curiæ Comitatus in Libros Sacros, 
« tanquam in Tabulas, publicas ſolebant referri:“ And ſevere curſes. are ſometimes an- 
nexed on the corrupters of ſuch records. I ſhall: not diſpute Mr. Toland's {kill in the Iriſh. 
zarenus, Let. 2, p. 1. (2) Ibid. p. 10. (3) Sve. Membr: p. D. Joh. Epiſc, Norvic. n. 1664, (4) Fol. 
825 my (5) 4to ©, 43. 8. 14. ML A, = (6) Dr. Hickes, Diſſert. Epiſt. p. 9. | 9 105 e 
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tongue, leſt I ſhould give myſelf an air of knowing what I do not: eſpecially fince I find 


that (7) Mr. Flaherty long ago made the ſame remark ; But that the termination, Anus, in 
Roman names, is always of the ſame import with Maol in the forementioned inſtances, I do 
very much queſtion, The famous (8) Goſpels of St. Cuthbert have this note in the end of that 
according to St. Luke: Explicit Evangelium ſecundum Lucanum.“ Will Nazarenus hence 


conelude that this goſpel was penned by one of St. Luke's ſervants? A very (9) learned perſon 


thinks this reading to be genuine; and that Lucas, in other places, is only a contraction of 
Lucanus: As Demas, he thinks, is of Demanus; Silas of Silanus, &c. Whatever regard may 


be given to this the opinion of Mr. Wangley (whoſe judgment (10) equals his induſtry) will 
not be deſpiſed. He (11) obſerves that this termination is only to be met with in the writings of 


the later Romans; who (Magniloquii cauſa, in a bombaſt manner) have thus prolonged the 
-primitive proper names of their anceſtors : Making out of Juſtus (tor example) Juſtinus and 
Juſtinianus; out of Magnus, Major, Majoranus ; Maximus, Maximinus, Maximianus, and 
Maximinianus, &c. Thus Offa and Offanus (Beda and Bedanus, Columba and Columbanus, 


&cc.) are different ſpellings of the name of one and the ſame perſon in ſeveral of the old Engliſh 


hiſtorians; and ſo alſo are Colcus and Colcanus, in thoſe that treat of the Iriſh (12) affairs, 
There is another critical remark made by Mr. Toland, wherewith I am not altogether fa- 
tisfied ; notwithſtanding that he has aſſured me, that the Iriſh notes on his goſpels were as caſy 
to him as a Pater-Noſter could be to father Simon. He ſays (13) that the old Culdees were a 
a ſort of lay-religious, who had the power of electing their own biſhops or fuperintendants ; 
and that they were ſo named from the original Iriſh, or ancient Scottiſh word, Ceilede, figni- 
fying ſeparated or eſpouſed to God. He acknowledges (14) that George Buchanan had the ad- 
vantage over other hiſtorians of his country, in underſtanding the ancient Iriſh language ; and 
yet this great maſter of the Iriſh tongue explains the word (15) Culdees by Dei Cultores, juſt as his 
mformer (Hector Boetius had done before him: Whereas (16) Nazarenus himſelf aſſures us, 
That his foreſaid etymology „ cannot be denied by any man who is tolerably verſed in the 


language of the Iriſh, or in their books; one of which, a chronicle moſtly in verſe, entitled 


„ Pſalter Na'rran, was written by a Keldee, Aonghus Ceilde; Latinized, Æneas Colideus, about 
« the year 800. To give a full hiſtory of the Culdees, would take up more room than this preface 
can afford. Iwill only ſay, that Mr. Toland's juſtification of theſe primitive lay-elders from 
the practice of the Alexandrian church in the choice of their prior or preſident, may be as per- 
tinently alledged for the countenancing of Engliſh deans and chapters in the execution of their 
Conge d!Eſlires; and all that Sir James Dalrymple had made evident, from inconteſtible au- 
thorities, is, that the Scottiſh Culdees had lands and churches appropriated to them. And who 
ever denied this? The ſhort ſtory of theſe monks is, That they were of the Iriſh rule; carried 
into Scotland by St..Columb, and thence diſperſed into the northern parts of England. They 
were ſo named from the black habit which they wore : For Culdee ſignifies as plainly a black 
monk (from the colour of his hood or coul) as Culwen, fignifies a white one. John (17) Leland 
mentions two rivers, Clarduy or black Clar, and Clarwen or white Clar; which unite into one 
ſtream, in either Cardiganſhire or Carmarthenſhire : And there is a famous lake on the confines 


of my dioceſe, whereinto fall two rivers of the name of black-water ; and out of which a larger 


than both thoſe deſcends, by that of the Bann or white. In Mr. Edw. Lhudy's catalogue of 
"Welſh manuſcripts, which he left behind him, colle&ed and tranſcribed in his travels, the firſt 


bock is St 8 collection of poems; whereof the twenty- fourth and twenty- fifth bear the title 


cy wydh i ere 
greyhound dog, and a white greyhound bitch. To bring all this home to our preſent purpoſe, 


i milchi du, and cywdyh i erchi milaſt wen. i. e. Sepulchral elegies on a black 


I am farther to acquaint the reader, that in a cartulary of St. Begh's in the Earl of Oxford's li- 
'brary, Thomas, ſon of Gaſpatrick, gives (amongſt other benefactions) Salinum in Culwen. 
This Culwen is on the ſea coaſt in Galloway; and had its name from a neighbouring rock, which 


Was thought to reſemble a white monk. It was given by the ſaid Thomas to Patrick, his ſecond 


ſon, who (upon the death of his elder brother Thomas) ſucceeded to his father's eſtate in 
England, and ſeated himſelf at Workington in Cumberland; but retained the ſurname of 


Culwen: Which his poſterity (Lords of Workington to this day) have changed into (18) Cur- 


(7) Vid. Ogyg. p. 210. (8) Bibl. Cotton. Nero, D. 4. (9) D. Tho. Smith, Bibl. Cotton. Hiſt. p. 34. 
(10) Naar. p. 8. (11) MSS. Septentr. Catal. Hiſtorico Crit. p. 251. (12) Recenſ. Epiſt. Hibern, p. 133. 
(13) Nazar. I. 2. p. 49, &c. ' (14) Ibid. p. 48. (15) Hiſt. Scot, Lib. 6. R. LXXXV. (36) Pag. 52. (17) It. 
Vol. 5. p. 69. (18) John Denton's MS. Hiſt. of Cumberland. , 
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wen, It was at firſt changed by Sir Chriſtop. de Culwen, who was twice ſheriff of the county 
by the name of Culwen ; and a third time (in the fame reign) by that of Curwen. Of this” 
family was Hugh Curwen, (19) Archbiſhop of Dublin; who having ſat twelve years, and (in 


the mean time being conſtituted one of the lords juſtices of Ireland) old age growing heavy on 


him, he took care to be tranſlated to Oxford; and lingering one year in that ſee, he died at Suin- 
broch, near Burford, and was there buried in the pariſh church, the firſt of November 1668. 
In the (20) manuſcript copies of the Latin Bede, St. Columb is named Columba. But in moſt 


of the prints Columbanus : Only in the laſt by (21) Dr. Smith) Columba is reſtored, as the better 
reading. Both theſe names (as Ninias and Ninianus, Offa and Offanus) are indeed the (22) 
fame. Camden, ſpeaking of the foundation of the monaſtery of Ardmagh, calls him Colum- 


banus : Of which name, Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, there were about twenty, The ſame (23) great 
prelate mentiors a good many contemporaries of the name of Colman : Whereof one, for 
diſtinction's ſake, was called Colman Dubculinn, or Duib-chuilind ; another Colman Elo, or 
Eala, &. The word Eala ſignifies a ſwan ; and being put in oppoſition to Dubculin or black 
coat, mult here be of the ſame import as the adjective bann or white. To conclude this nice 
point, I would defire my Iriſh reader to confider well, whether Cwl-Unben (or Princeps Mo- 
nachorum) have not a great ſhare of Columban in it; and whether Cwl-Mann, Cwl-Ban, or 


Cwl-Fan, (which I take to be an abbat or prior, monachorum præcipuus carries not as fair a 


reſemblance of the name of Colman. This I am ſure of, that the ſurname of Colman is as fre- 


quently to be met with in Scotland and Ireland, as thoſe of prior and abbat, monk and canon, 
are in England. | | | 


It will probably be reckoned by ſome an unpardonable omiſſion, that (in the following Ooſtmen- 


ſheets) I take no notice of that part of our Iriſh hiſtory, which relate to the Ooſtmen or Eaſter- 


lings, who ſometimes made a conſiderable figure in this iſland ; and I had indeed once reſolved 
to give them a particular chapter: But, upon the ſumming up of my evidence, I found there 


was too little ſaid by our own hiſtorians on that ſubject, to deſerve ſuch a regard; and therefore 


1 reſerved for this place the few notes that I had made upon it. It is a very blind account which 
our writers give of the Tuatha de Dannan, whom they repreſent as a barbarous and bloody ge- 
neration of ſtrangers, who for ſome time domineer'd in this country. It calls to my mind what 
the Engliſh ſay of their later maſters, (moſt probably of the ſame country) their Lord-Danes or 


Lur-Danes ; who nevertheleſs were unacquainted with the Saxons in Great-Britain, till about the 


latter end of the eighth century or the beginning of the ninth : Whereas the forementioned tribe 
(or Tuatha) are deſcribed as ſcourges of Ireland long before the incarnation. Let the Iriſh 


hiſtorian compare what Keating ſays of theſe, with what Saxo Grammaticus (24) reports of the 


triumphs of his Frothro the Third (about the coming of our Saviour) over Britain and 


Ireland ; the carrying off the Iriſh general Kervil; and (three hundred years after that) the 


grand defeat of (25) Huglet, king of Ireland, by Haco and Starchater, &c. That our Ooſtmen 
were the ſame nation with the Oſtiæi (Oſtiones or Eſtones) of Livonia, as Archbiſhop Uſher (26) 
ſuppoſes. I cannot be perſuaded, being for many reaſons pretty ſure that (in this particular) G. 
Cambrenſis's (27) aſſertion is the more ſupportable, when he affirms that they all came from 
Norway, and the neighbouring iſles ; which as he rightly obſerves, lay to the caſt of Ireland; 


and therefore their inhabitants, when they were ſeated here, properly enough called themſelves 
Ooſtmen. In France, the ſame people (and on the like juſt confiderations) were diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Normans. They had the cities of Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, 
with other maritime towns; and had their (28) biſhops (whoſe juriſdiction was confined within - 
the walls of the ſaid cities) conſecrated by their countrymen, the Norman Archbiſhops of Cm 
terbury. When Henry the Second peopled thoſe cities with colonies of Engliſhmen, he aſſigned to 


the Ooſtmen of each a proportion of land in the ſuburbs ; which, in the old records of this king- 


dom, is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of (29) Cantreda Oſtmannorum. The firſt news that 
we have of them in England, is that they came in three Norwegian ſhips (30) of Heretha Land, 
as the Saxon chronicle expreſſes it; which the learned publiſher rightly renders de Piratarum 


Terra. In the Iriſh tongue, lochlonnach fignifies (31) orignally a mariner, or ſeafaring-man; 


but was afterwards appropriated to thoſe northern pirates: So as that, for diſtinction's ſake 


Dubhlochlannach was a Dane; and Finchlolannach a Norwegian. Sec here the true lineage of 
our Fingalians : For we are (32) aſſured, that not only the iſles of Orkney, but alſo the iſles 
(19) Ware, de przſul. Dubl. p. 15. (20) Vid. Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 359. (21) Fol. Cantabrigiz, 17 22+ 


(22) Ahtiq. Brit. p. 360. (23) Ibid. 497. (24) Hiſt. Dan. lib. 4. 94, 95 (25) Hiſt, Dan, 6. p. 104, 105» 
(26) Epiſt. Hibern. Recenſ. p. 162. (27) Typogr. Hibern. lib. 3.cap. 43. (28) Ulhe 


1's Relig. of antient. Iriſh, p. 
82. 83. (29) See Davies's Reports, Fol. 23. b. (30) Chron, AS, ad an. 787. (31) See Lhudy's Iriſh Dictionary. 
(32) Ware, Antiq. cap. 26. e 
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theſe, the (37) Jomſkingar were the moſt famous and moſt dreaded abroad. Their hiſtory is 
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of Scotland, and the Iſle of Man, were called antiently (by the Iriſh) Inch Galla; as being the 


common harbours of thoſe northern ſtrangers. Likewiſe, in the (33) Welſh, Llychlyn is Nor- 
way; and Llhychlynnid (34) a Norwegian: And we know that, among all the old northern 
clans, (35) Piratica in honore fuit ; non minus quam olim apud Lacedæmones, furtum. In 

Tanga e, (36) Vikingar ſignifies a pirate; and, of all the confederated companies of 


particularly related in the Jomſvikinga-Saga ; whereof the younger (38) Bartholin has given 
the curious reader a taſte. Sir James (39) Ware ſets the hiſtory of their conduct in Ireland in a 
better light than any other writer that I have ſeen, | 

I will only add, That wherever the reader meets with a character of any writer, for which a 


better authority is not quoted, I alone am anſwerable for it; as having no aſſiſtant in the com- 


poſure of any part of this book, I have, indeed taken the ſame liberties in cenſuring ſome of the 
Iriſh hiſtorians, as I formerly took in condemning ſeveral of the Engliſh and Scottiſh writers : 
Nor ſhall I be offended (as I certainly ought not to be) at any due correEtion given me by 
others. Great room there is for amendments, as well as additions; and either of theſe, in 
what dreſs ſoever they come, rough or tmooth, will be very heartily welcome to me. 

Since molt of the following ſheets were printed off, I have had the peruſal of ſome few books; 
whereof an account would have been given in their proper places, if they had come ſooner to 
hand. 1. Several old parchment MSS. in the Iriſh tongue and character; whereof ſome ap- 
peared to be genealogies or pedigrees of particular. families ; one book of aſtronomy (accord- 
ing to the atient ſyſtem) and another of medicinal receipts. There are others of this laſt ſort in 
the Bodleyan and ſome other Engliſh libraries: Which ought to be conſulted by thoſe, that are 
for making enquiries into the natural hiſtory of this kingdom ; fince the natives of every country 


have the beſt opportunities of being acquainted with the phyſical powers of the vegetables, mi- 


nerals, &c. of their own growth. 2. A ſuppoſed Englith copy of the hiſtory of Tigernach, 
beginning at Adam, and ending at the year 1408. This differs much from the Iriſh one in the 
Dukò of Chandois's library; which I take to be far more valuable, and whereof I have made 
mention. p. 30. 3. A long letter from Archdeacon Lynch to Monſieur Boleus ; proving that the 
Scoti, who firſt taught in the Univerſities of Paris and Oxford, were Iriſh (and not Albanian) 
Scots. It is only an enlargement of the ſeventeenth chapter of his Cambrenſis Everſus. 4. The 
(40) Hibernia reſurgens (which Archbiſhop Uſher, as is elſewhere remarked, ſeems to aſcribe 
to the ſaid Mr. Lynch) is faid, in its title page, to have been written by Donat Rourcke ; whoſe. 
ſole buſineſs it is to laſh Thomas Dempſter, and to reſcue ſome ſcores of Iriſh Saints, who had 
been kidnapped by that northern rover. J. Lynch (who, before his death, was titular biſhop 
of Killala, is perhaps more probably gueſſed by others to be the author of the Analecta; (41) 
the ſtyle whereof ſeems to be of the ſame thread with his Cambrenfis, &c. 5. A thin pamphlet, 
by way of journal, giving a relation of the bloody doings in this kingdom, from the 23d of 
October, 1641, to the 15th of June, 1642. This was (42) penned by Henry. Jones, D. D. 
who at that time was a favourer of the parhament forces; but after the reſtoration of King 
Charles the Second, was promoted to the biſhoprick of Meath, for his being ſome way inſtrumen- 
tal in bringing back the King, 6. Mr. John Richardſon of Belturbet's (43) hiſtory of attempts 
to convert the popiſh natives of Ireland to the eſtabliſhed religion; to which a very great ſapple- 
ment might be added, by recounting the excellent ſervices dr ne, in that way, by the worthy 
author himſelf : Who, about the ſame time that he ſent abroad this little treatiſe, publiſhed alſo 


{in the Iriſh language and character) ſermons on the principal points of religion, by Archbiſhop 


Tillotſon, Biſhop Beveridge, &c. the Church Catechiſm, with Mr. Lewis's Scripture-proofs; 
and his own correct Tranſlation of our Liturgy. This pious deſign was much encouraged (not 
only by the late Duke of Ormond, and other great men of this kingdom) but alſo by the ge- 
nerality of the Englith biſhops 3 who agreed in the good undertaker's ſentiments, That the 
likelieſt method of converting our Poptth natives was (44) *:by propoſing to them the ſaving 


* truths of religion in their own language, that being the only tongue underſtood by ſeme, and moſt 


«© acceptableto a.” The number of theſe is ſo ſmall, and their contents ſo inconſiderable, that I 
begin to hope that the reader will not meet with ſo many omiſſions as I once apprehended he would. 
(33) Davies's Dit, Cambr. (34) Lhuyd's Archæol. Brit. p. 19. (35) Crantzius, Hiſt. Vandal, lib. 1. cap. 7. 
(36) Vid. G. Andr. Lexic. Iſland. 437) Steph. Not. in Sax. Gram. p. 152. et Ol. Worm. Mon. Dan. p. 268. 269, 
270. (38) Antiq. Dan. p. 3, &. (39) Antiq. cap. 25. (40) 8vo. Rothom, 1621. (41) 8vo, Colon. 1617. 
(42) 4to London 1642. (43) 8vo. Lond. 1712. (44) Sec che Epiſtle Ded. to his Catechiſm, 
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OR the ancient geography of this kingdom, I preſume, none of my readers will deſire 
to look farther back than Ptolemy's Tables, with (1) Maginus's Commentaries: And 


I dare before-hand venture to aſſure them, that all that is ſaid on this ſubject by Strabo, 
Solinus, and Mela, ſhews only that they knew not what to ſay. They had ſome imperfect ſcraps 
of tales, of the barbarous cuſtoms and manners of the old Iriſh, brought to them from afar ; 


and they drew up the repreſentation, at full length, in a more ugly and frightful dreſs than they 
had received it. 


Amongſt the works of St. Patrick (2), Mr. Stanihurſt reckons Odorporicon (I ſuppoſe Hodæ- $1,Patric” 


poricon) Hiberniæ; which ſeems to mean a journal of his own travels through this kingdom. 
wiſh he had given certain directions where to find it. Perhaps the next treatiſe of this kind, in 
age, may be the old MS deſcriptions of Ireland, and its diviſion into provinces, with the parti- 
cular books of Connought, Munſter, Leinſter, Ulſter, Fiatrach, and Uriel, in the famous 
Liber Lecanus ; of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large hereafter. 


SGiraldus Cambrenſis, or G. Barry, of whom frequent mention has been made in the Engliſh G. Cam- 
Hiſtorical Library, was ſent into Ireland by King Henry II. in attendance on his ſon John, firſt brenſis. 


Engliſh lord of that iſle. Here he collected the materials of his (3) Topography and Itinerary of 
Ireland, which he ſometimes quoted under the title, (4) De Mirabilibus Hiberniæ. Wonderful 
indeed are many of the tales that he picked up, of the natural, moral, and political ſtate of 
this nation: For which a ſlight apology is made, in what he called his Retractations, after this 
manner: (5) In Topographia Hibernicd, labore noſtro primævo nec ignobili, multa nova alijſque 
regionibus prorſus incognita, ideogue magis admiranda, ſcibuntur. Hoc pro certo ſciendum, quod 
guurundam (quinimo et quamplurium) per diligentem et certam indagationem d magnis terre illius et 
authenticis viris notitiam Elicuimus. De celeris aulem potius publicam terre famam ſecuti fuimus. 


(i) 4to, Col. Agrip. 1608. (2) Deſcrip. Hib. cap. 7. (3) Inter Anglica, &c. Cambdeni Franc, Fol. 1603. Et 
Angl. apud R. Hollinſhed, &c. MS, Bibl. Cotton, Fauſtina, C. 4. (4) And we have it under that Title, Bibl. Cotton. 
Cleopatra, D. 5. et Bibl. Chandois. 4to. Membr. Hiſt. Num. 7. (5) Vid. Angl. Sacr. Vol. 2. p. 455. 
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THE - LIBEKARY, 


De quibus cum Auguſtino ſentimus, nec ea affirmanda plurimum, nec prorſus abneganda. Others have 
been juſtly offended at his groundleſs and incredible fables: and © I cannot but admire,” ſays 
one (10) of them © that ſome men of this age, otherwiſe grave and learned, ſhould obtrude 
thoſe fictions of Giraldus upon the world for truths.” Yet he himſelf had the confidence to 
obtrude them on a body of grave and learned men: for in the catalogue of his own works, this 
is what he fays of this portion of the fruit of his labour; (11) Item de Typographia Tibernica 
liber ſc. de ſitu terre illius et mirabilibus ejuſdem multis exaratus, apud Oxoniam per tres dies con- 
tinuos-in publicd cleri audientid recitatus. In his (12) letter to W. Vere, Biſhop of Hereford, he 


particularly values himſelf upon that part, of his third diſtinction, wherein he treats of the 


Triſn harp and other muſical inſtruments; which he thinks to be handled in an clegancy of 
ſtile ſuitable to the dignity of the ſubject. This book was tranſlated into Engliſh by James (13) 
Walſh an Iriſhman; who ſtudied in Hart-Hall at Oxford in the year 1572. which was near the 
ſame time that another, and the more common, tranſlation was made of it by R. Hooker or 


| Vowel. A very learned perſon, Mr. John Lynch, titular Arch-Deacon of Tuam, to whom Mr. 


R. Stani- 
hurſt. 


Flaherty prefaces his Ogygia, wrote a particular detection of this man's miſtakes and ſlanders; 
which he called Cambrenſis Everſus, and publiſhed under the name of (14) Gratianus Lucinus. 
This writer accuſes Cambrenſis of maliciouſly deſtroying a great many of the old Iriſh annals, 
whereof he had the peruſal; and it is thence juſtly obſerved by Biſhop (15) Stillingfleet, that, 
if ſo, he had better advantages, and more authorities than Keating. 

Edmund Spencer, the poet, wrote a (16) View and perfect diſcovery of Ireland, in a dia- 
logue between Irenæus and Eudoxius, from its being firſt inhabited to the year 1600, dedi- 
cated to King James the Firſt, The author of the Ogygia beſtows (17) a whole chapter in re- 
futing the errors of this witty diſeoverer; which after ſome angry reflections on his attempting 
to fetch the original of ſeveral truly Iriſh families from England and Wales, concludes with 
this ſcornful epiphonema: Em poetæ in domeſticis peritiam! En politici in hiftorijs peritiam | ut cum 
Cicerene ad pueros relegem anteattis gentis ſuæ temporibus adeo peregrinum. Where he purſues,” 
fays father (18) Walſh, © the political main deſign of this dialogue, which was to preſcribe 
ways and means to reduce Ireland (a deſign well becoming him as ſecretary to Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, and deputy of Ireland under Queen Elizabeth) none could ſurpaſs him: none 
could except againſt him, ſave only thoſe that would not be reduced.” 

Richard Stanihurſt's Engliſh deſcription is publiſhed in (1) Holinſhead's ſecond volume, 


having been put into the form wherein it there appears by the author for Mr. Wolfe the printer's 


ſervice. - His digreſſion, in a diſpute with Alan Cope, or (2) Nicholas Harpsfield, about St. 
Paul's expelling of ſerpents out of Malta, and St Patrick's like ſervice done to Ireland, is far 
too tedious and uneditying. Bede (3) has not ſo much as once mentioned St, Hilda's turning. 
of thoſe about Whitby in Yorkſhire into ſtone; though tradition, in the neighbourhood, is as 
full of that miracle, as the ſhore is of Cornua Hamonis. The like folid controverſy he has 
with G. Cambrenſis about the nature of the barnacle, whether it be fiſh or fleſh; and gravely 


_ concludes that it is neither, but of the ſame tribe of animals with butterflies and caterpillars,. 


Waving theſe and ſome other little excurſions, on the hoſpitality of the lord mayors of Dublin, 


and the like, it muſt be confeſſed, that what he writes concerning the manners and language of 
the inhabitants, the ſtrength and traffick of their chief cities, the antiquity and atchievements of 
their prime nobility, &c. is highly commendable. To this deſcription he ſubjoins a large diſ- 
courſe of the inhabitants, planting the chriſtian faith, and ſeveral invaſions of the iſland. This. 
author, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to make more mention hereafter, was fon to James 
Stanihurſt, eſq; recorder of the city of Dublin, and ſeveral times ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons; and his ſiſter was mother to the learned A. B. Uſher, who frequently cites him with all 


the reſpect due from a nephew to an uncle. He was educated in Oxford, and in the inns of 


”, 
* 


— 


(10) Ware Antiq. cap. 23 (11) Angl. Sacr. Vol. 2. p. 445. (12) Epiſt. Hibern. Syll. p. 115. (13) Vid. 
Ath. Oxon. Tom. 1. Col. 157. (14) Fol. — 1662. (re) Gris: rit. p. 268. (16) MS. Bibl. D. Com. Carl. et 
Impreſſ. apud R. Holinſhead. (17) Ogyg. Par. 3. cap. 77. (18) P. Walſh's Pref. to Proſpect, &c. p. 41. (1) Fol. 
Lond. 1586. (2) Ath. Oxon, Vol. 1. col. 171. (3) Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 4. cap. 3. 

court 
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court at London: (4) but afterwards turning papiſt and prieſt, he became chaplain to the PART 
Arch-duke of Auſtria, and died at Bruſſels in 1618. The appendix to his four books of hiſtory, III. 
which only relates to this chapter, is nothing more than G. Cambrenſis's topography reprinted *. 
with ſharp notes. It is indeed Cambrenſis Vapulans; as properly as Mr. Lynch's book is 
Cambrenſis Everſus. | | 
We muſt allow that which Cambden has given in his Britannia to be the very beſt topogra- Canbden 
hical deſcription that we have of Ireland; eſpecially as it now ſtands improved in the laſt (5) : 
Engliſh editions by the additional notes of Sir Richard Cox and others. We have there all the 
ancient names of places and people, which occur in Ptolemy and other old Geographers, ex- 
plained to us with a maſterly judgment; the modern ſtate of the five provinces, Meath being 
reckoned one, drawn in lively colours, though in mintature; the moſt ancient cuſtoms of the 
country, as repreſented by Strabo and Solinus; thoſe of the middle age, as reported by Girald. 
Cambrenſis; and of our author's own time, as brought in to him by his contemporaries, In 
this laſt particular he profeſſes himſelf chiefly indebted to one John Good, a Romiſh prieſt, 
ſometime educated at Oxford, and ſchoolmaſter at Limerick in the year 1566, whoſe very words, 
as not capable of being changed for berter, he thought fit to tranſcribe into the latter Latin 
editions of his book. It is ſtrange, that a writer, ſo much honoured by this great Britiſh anti- 
quiry, who gives a high character of the gentleman's learning and modeſty, ſhould be over— 
looked by Sir James Ware, and the Oxford antiquary : unleſs Mr. Cambden's John Good, be 
the ſame perſon with Mr. Wood's (6) William Good; as is ſomewhat probable. In 1606, 
Mr. Cambden (7) being then preparing a new edition of his Britannia, deſired Mr. James Uther, 9 
afterwards lord primate, to furniſh him with a Latin deſcription of the city of Dublin, of his al 
own drawing; which was done accordingly, and inſerted, verbatim, by the author, with a juſt 
acknowledgment of the benefaction. This Mr. Holland tranſlates like the reſt. V. G. Tum- 
plum Chriſti communiter dicitur : commonly called Chriſt's Temple. It ſhould be, according 
to truth, and as Uſher meant it, Chriſt-Church. The whole of his performance, in what he 
writes of this kingdom, is thus ſeverely reflected on by a late writer: (8) 


Perluſtras Anglos oculis, Cambdene, duobus; 
Uno oculo Scotos; Cæcus Hibernigenas. 


After Cambden's Britannia the curious reader will conſult Mr. W. Baxter's Gloſſarium antiqui- 
tatum Britannicarum, five, ſyllabus etymologicus antiquitatum veteris Britanniæ atque Iberniæ 
temporibus Romanorum. The author was a Shropſhire man; but maſter of all the old Welſh 
dialects. What relates to Ireland, may be chiefly found under the titles of —Auſſoba, Auteiri, 
Birgus, Buvinda, Coriondi, Dalreudini, Dareris, Deblana, Delgovicia, Erdini, Tbernia, Iberni, 
Ibernis, Ibernus, Iberran, Iris, Laberus, Logia, Luceni, Macolicum, Manapia, Medioneme- 
tum, Modonus, Naguatæ, Notium, Raiba, Ravius, Reglina, Regia, Sacrum Promontorium, 
Scotia, Senus, Soniſmam, Terdee, Vallis Scythica, Vennicnii Vennicnium, Vergivium Mare, 
Vidua, Vinderius, Vodiæ and Volunty. His conjectures will ſometimes appear to be too bold, 
and too much out of the common road; but more often ſurpriſingly inſtructive, and always 
pleaſant and diverting, to either a Britiſh or an Iriſh antiquary, | | 

Con O Malony an Iriſh jeſuit at Liſbon was author of the (10) Diſputatio Apologetica de ,,, 
jure regni Hiberniæ pro catholicis Hibernis adverſus hæreticos Anglos. The bulineſs of Ye 
that zealous father, in this treatiſe, is, to excite his countrymen to perſevere in their endeavours 
wholly to extirpate the name, manners and religion of Engliſhmen from amongſt tnem; and, 
for this purpoſe, to continue the maſſacre of thoſe heretics: whereof they have already cut off, 
as he acknowledges, no fewer than 1 50,000 in four years time. He prefaces the ſtate of his 
queſtion with a ſhort genealogical ſtory of the 211 monarchs of Ireland, from the firſt plant- 


Baxter, . 


(4) Ath. Oxon. Vol. 1. col. 375, 376. (5) Fol. Lond. 1695, and 1721, (6) Vid. Ath. Oxon. Vol. 1. col. 281, 
7) See Cambden's Epiſt. p. 80, &c. (8) Ogyg. p- 347» F 8 vo. Lond. 1619. (10) 4to, Francof. 1645, 
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ing of the iſland, juſt 300 years after the flood, down to his own time: but of theſe, he ſays, the 
laſt twenty and one, being kings or queens of England, are to be looked upon as tyrants and uſur, 
pers, as he undertakes to demonſtrate in his following diſcourſe. Herein he endeavours to prove 
1. That King Henry II. had no juſt call to invade Ireland: nor, 2. Does the bull of Pope 
Adrian the fourth ſtrengthened his title. He ſhews that the foreſaid king was never ſubmitted 
to by the whole nation; nor, particularly, by any one clan in the province of Ulſter. And that 
therefore, the ſucceeding Engliſh kings can have no title by preſcription; which ſuppoſes the 
firſt acquiſition to be truly juſt, and Bon fidei, In the courſe of his demonſtrations on the ſecond 
head, he produces a bull of Gregory the thirteenth, granted to Owen O Neil in the year 1642, 
whereby all the actors in the bloody maſſacre of the foregoing year are bleſſed, and large indul- 


gences given to thoſe who ſhall aſſiſt in the future advancement of the catholick cauſe againſt ' 


the hereticks of England. He concludes with an exortation to all his popiſh countrymen, to 
perſiſt in ſtrenuouſly carrying on the cauſe wherein they are now engaged, in this heroic ſtrain: 
Hiberni mei agite, peragite, et perficite, inceptum opus defenſionis et libertatis veſtræ, et occidite here- 
ticos adverſarios veſtros, et eorum fautores, et adjutores, E medio toliite. 

Of the fame ſpirit, with the laſt mention'd writer, was the author of the Analelta in three ſmall 
volumes ; in the two former whereof, he makes ſeveral rude and falſe reflections upon Mr. Camb- 
den, inſinuating that he diſſembled his religion (1) deluſus ſpe hujus ſecult, et mundani honoris leno- 
ciniolefius. His third book was printed the year following in Germany, and bears this title: (2) 
De proceſſu martyriali quorundam fidli pugieum in Hibernia, pro complemento ſacrorum Analectorum, 
collectore et relatore T. N. Philagelpho, He tells us, in his preface, that he deſign'd a full and 
large church hiſtory of Ireland, from the firſt planting of chriſtianity down to his own time; to 
which he deſires that his three books of collections, now and formerly publiſh*d,.may be reckoned: 
as a ſort of Prodromus. The main body of this laſt part is a ſhort catalogue of popiſh biſhops and 
prieſts, with ſome few laymen, of the kingdom of Ireland, who ſuffer'd for the profeſſion of their 


_ Romiſh faith, either by death, exile, or impriſonment, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and others 


executed as traytors by Sir Arthur Chicheſter, without the conſent or privity, as is ſuppoſed, of 
King James the Firſt. To this catalogue he ſubjoyns larger accounts of the lives and death of 
ſome of his moſt eminent martyrs and coxfeſſors, viz. 1. Richard Creagh or Crewe, titular A. B. 
of Ardmagh, who dy'd A. D. 1585, 2. Dermot Hurlay, titular A. B. of Caſhel, executed at 
Dublin in 1383. 3. Thomas HierJace, biſhop of Roſs, who dy'd in peace, A. D. 1579. 4. T. 
Lear, biſhop of Kildare, who made the like peaceful exit, at eighty years of age, at Naas in his 
own dioceſe, about the Year 1577. 5. Cornelius Downes, biſhop of Down and Connor, who 
with Patrick Logher, a Northern prieſt, was executed for high-treaſon in 1611. 6. Maurice 
Kenrechtine, a prieſt, executed, for the ſame crime, in 1585. 7. John Burk, baron of Bretare, 
condemned and executed in like manner in 1607, for his warm acting in the rebellion at Limerick 
upon Queen, Elizabeth's death, quando nondum conſtaret ſatis, ſays the author, de mente legitimi 
ſucceſſoris Jacobi regis, cuinam profeſſioni ſe ille adjungeret. After theſe, and ſome other tales of leſs 
moment, he concludes with a codicil of lamentations ; which he entitles Diaſpbendon Hiberniæ; 
wherein he repreſents the miſeries of all private men and communities of the Roman perſwaſion 
throughout the whole kingdom of Ireland, in a moſt incredibly deplorable condition, under the 
preſſures of two of Queen Elizabeth's acts of parliament concerning ſupremacy and liturgical 
conformity. | | | 

A reply was made to this laſt by Sir Thomas Ryves, doctor of laws and judge of the prero- 
gative court, under the title cf (3) Regiminis Anglicani in Hibernia defenſio, adverſus Analecten. 
This diſcourſe was penned in the year 1671, when the author attended the king's affairs in Ireland. 
He divides his work into three books: In the firſt whereof, he frees his royal maſter from the im- 
putation of cruelty and oppreſſion, in his execution of the laws againſt popiſh prieſt, burning of 
their images, ſuppreſſing of their ſchools, and erecting others for the uſe of proteſtants, and encourag. 
ing the conviction of ſeveral great perſons, both clergy and laity, upon the evidence of perjureq 


{ 1) 90 Cambden's Epiſtles, p. 209, 211, 230, 236, 245, &c, (2) 8vo. Colon, 1619; (3) 4 to- Lond. 1624, 
and 1634. | 


witneſſes: 
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_ witneſſes, In his ſecond book, which is a reply to his adverſaries ſecond ſection, he blunts the 
edge of his like complaints againſt the ſudden diſſolution of their parliament, debaſing the coin 
about the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, heavy taxes, reſtraints on the freedom of debates in 
both houſes, the proteſtant members coming armed, &c. In the third the claim of ſupremacy 
1s argued betwixt King James and the Pope, and, in the courſe of that diſpute, many hiſtorical 
remarks on the old conteſts, betwixt the archbiſhops of Ardmagh and Dublin, papal uſurpa— 
tions on the regal dignity of the crown of Ireland, Pope Adrian the fourth's bull, &c. con- 
cluding with an eloquent defence of the great Sir Arthur Chicheſter, baron of Belfaſt. 

Ireland's (1) Natural Hiſtory was written by Dr, Gerard Boate, and publiſhed after his 
death, by S. Hartlip. The author came into this kingdom, in quality of phyſician to the new 


erected ſtate or commonwealth, in the latter end of the year 1649, and died within a very few 


months after his arrival: ſo that it could not be ſaid, that what he reported, was upon the 
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evidence of his own certain knowledge. No; the compoſure was his, but the materials were 
moſtly handed in by his (2) learned brother, Dr. Arnold Boate, who had lived, in the ſame - 


profeſſion, eight years together at Dublin; and, in his paſſage from thence to Paris, had ſpent 
{ix months with his brother Gerard at London in 1544. Moſt of their converſation turned upon 
the affairs of Ireland; in reaſoning about all manner of particulars concerning its moral and civil, 
and chiefly its Natural Hiſtory, Gerard having purchaſed ſome forfeited lands in the kingdom, 
was very inquilitive after their improvable ſtate: and Arnold, attending frequent calls in moſt 
part of Leinſter and Ulſter, in the way of his practice, was very able to inſtruct him in ſuch 
matters, (3) unto which he had very ſtudiouſly and with ſingular delight applied himſelf during the 
Whole time of his abode in this iſland. With this aſſiſtance, and ſome others of leſs note, we have 


here a (4) work excellent in its Kind; as not only full of truth and certainty, but written with much 


judgment, order, and exactneſs, It contains twenty- fourschapters: whereof the firſt gives a ſhort 
account of the diviſion of the kingdom into provinces and counties, the Engliſh Pale, &c. 


The eight following treat of the ſea, rivers, and loughs,with the advantages and inconveniences. 
of each; wherein, particularly, the vulgar error, of Lough-Neagh's turning wood into ſtone, is. 


refuted. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, conſider the nature of the ſoil; and the mighty im- 
provements in tillage by manuring the ground with lime, ſheeps-dung, ſea-ſand, pickle, &c. 


The immenſe profit, ariſing from the ſhelling of heath-ground, was not diſcovered in our author's. 


time; nor had Mr. Mortimer then publiſh'd his Art of Huſbandry. The thirteenth and fourteenth 


deſcribe the ſeveral forts of Iriſh bogs, with the methods of draining them; which may now be 


much inlarg'd out of Sir W. Dugdalc's hiſtory of imbanking and draining of fenns and marſhes. 
The fifteenth, of the woods, is a dry narrative of the failure of timber in many parts: And, ſince 
the doctor's days, that commodity grows ſtill more ſcarce. What is ſaid, in the five following chap- 
ters, of the methods of working in the mines, quarries, coal-pits, and brick-kilns, is ſhort of 
what may now be learn'd from later practice: But I cannot omit the credible aſſurance that was 
given him of the gathering of a dram of pure gold out of the brook Miola, which riſes in the hills 
of Slew-galen, and fall into the north-weſt corner of Lough-Neagh : whence he reaſonably con- 
cludes, chat in the aforeſaid mountains rich gold mines do lye hidden, The four laſt are juſt repreſents 
ations of the good temperature of the air, and the healthy cohſtitutions of the inhabitants; ſeveral 
women, above threeſcore years of age, having born children and nurs'd them with their own 


milk. The author intended to have obliged the world with three books more; one on the plants 


of Ireland, another on the animals, and a third on the ancient manners, laws and cuſtoms, of the 
natives. 
A ſupplement to this we may have from the Tranſactions of the Royal Society at London, viz. 

1. (3) Dr. Thomas Molyneux's letter concerning Lough-Neagh, and its petr itying quality. 
2. His retractation concerning Lough. Neagh- tone, and its non- application to the magnet on 
calcination. 3. Mr. William Molineux's account of the Connought-worm. 4. (6) Mr. King's, 
now A. B. of D. of the bogs and loughs of Ireland, 5, (7) Mr. Edward Smyth's, lite 


(1) 80 Lond. 1652. pon See A. B. Uſhers letters, Num. 198, 203, 234, 258, 204, 271, 275, 288, 299, zol, and 
302. (3) See his Prefat. letter to Mr, Hartlip. (4) Id. ibid. (5) Num. 158, 100, 161, (e) Num. 170. (7) Num. 174. 
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Biſhop of Down, anſwers to queries about Lough-Neagh. 6. (1) Mr. William Molyneux's 
obſervation on the Lacerta Aquatica. 7. (2) His diſcourſe on the tides in the port of Dublin. 
8. (3) Sir Robert Redding's lever about the pearl fiſhing at Omagh. | Here by the way, give 
me leave to obſerve, that a preſent of Iriſh pearls was made to Anſelm (4) A. B. of Canterbury, 
by his ſuffragan, Gilbert, Biſhop of Limerick, about the year 1094, and graciouſly received, ] 
9. (5) Sir Richard Bulkley's account of the Giants Cauſeway, 1693. 10. (5) His letter about 


improvements to be made in Ireland, by ſowing of maize. 11. (7) Dr. Samuel Foley's, 


afterwards Biſhop of Down, account of the Giants Cauſeway; with Dr. Thomas Molyneux's 
anſwer to Sir Richard Bulkley's queries thereon. 12. (8) Biſhop Aſh's and Mr, Vans's accounts 


of Butter- Dew, &c. 1695, 1696. 13. (9) Dr. Thomas Molyneaux's large diſcourſe on the 


Sir Willi- 
am Petty: 


Sir John 
Davies: 


Mouſe horns found in Iriſh bogs. 14. (10) M. Honohane's account of the moving bog near 


Charleville in the county of Limerick, 1697. 15. (11) Dr. Thomas Molyneux's letter to 


Biſhop Aſh, concerning extraordinary {warms of inſects in Connought. 16. (12) Mr. Wil- 


liam Molyneux's correct draught of the Giants Cauſeway; with an explication. 17. (13) Dr. 
Thomas Molyneux's long letter to Dr. Liſter, of additional obſervations on the Giants Cauleway. 


18, (14) Biſhop Aſh's ſhort note on the Iriſh herb, Mackenboy, or Tithymalus Hibernicus. 
19. (15) Dr. T'. MolIFs large deſcription of his Scolopendriæ Marine ſpecies nova, e Mari 
Hibernico, found in the belly of the cod-fiſh. This was afterwards obſerved by Mr, Dale, to 


be the ſame which the fiſhermen of Eſſex call Sea-Mice; and is figured, by Johnſon and others, 


under the title of Phyſalus. This was ſhewn by the doctor to be a miſtake: but he acknow- 
ledged, that his ſuppoſed Non-Deſcript. had been taken notice of by Tho. Bartholine, in the 
Acta Hafn. 20. J. Fazer's l-tter concerning the Lake Neſs, &c. 21. (16) Captain South's com- 
putation of the number of hearths in Dublin, of the ſeamen, fiſhermen, pcople, and popiſh clergy, 
in 1698, in Ireland. 22. (17) Antient inſcriptions found in Ireland, by E. Lhwyd. 23. (18) Mr. 
Pryme's letter about ſubterraneous trees in Hatfield-Chaſe. 24. (19) Dr. Thomas Molyneux's 
letter, to Biſhop Aſh, on the old Greek and Roman lyre. 25. (20) Mr. Lhwyd's letter to Mr. 
Dale about chryſtalline ſhells in Ireland. 26 (21) Lord A. B. of Dublin's account of the manuring 
of lands in the counties of Londonderry and Donegal, by ſea-ſhells. 27. (22) Mr. Edward Lhywd's 


remarks on the natural hiſtory and antiquities of Ireland, 28. (23) Mr. Francis Nevil's notes on 


Lough-Neagh, &c. | 
Sir William Petty, who well underſtood the ſtructure of human bodies, obliged the learned 
part of mankind, with the (24) Political Anatomy of Ireland: and, having actually ſurvey'd every 


corner of the kingdom, publiſh'd a ſet of accurate maps in 1685, which were then ſold at fifty 


ſhillings, and are not now to be purchas'd for twice that ſum. He wrote allo choice (25) oblerva- 
tions on the Dublin bills of mortality, baptiſms, and burials, houſes, hearths, &c. which will be of 


laſting uſe to all that ſhall have the curioſity hereafter to conſider the gradual improvement of that 


great city. But | 
The very beſt View of the Political State of this kingdom, from the reign of Henry the Second, 


to that of James the Firſt, is given by Sir John Davies, attorney-general ; who was ſent hither, 
with that character, ſoon after his royal maſter's acceſſion to the throne of Great-Britain. His 


book bears the title of (26) Hiſtorical Collections: or, a diſcovery of the true cauſes why Ireland 


was never entirely ſubdued, nor brought under obedience to the crown of England, until the begin- 
ning of the reign of King James. "Theſe cauſes are aſſign'd under two general heads 1. The faint 


prolecution of the war. Both Henry the Second, and his fon, King John, contented themſelves 
with gaining a ſuperficial homage from the kings of three provinces ; and Sir John Courcy, Earl 
of Ulſter, made little more impreſſion on the fourth. No force, ſufficient to ſupport the Engliſh 


1atereſt appear'd before the thirty-ſixth of Edward the Third, and this was reckon'd an intolerable 


burthen upon the treaſury of England. So was Richard the Second's expedition, in the latter end 


(1) Num. 177. (z) Num. 184. (3) Num. 198. (4) Epiſt. Hibern. Syll. p. 88. 89. (5) Num. 109. (6) Num. 205. 


(7) Num. 212. (8) Num. 220. (9) Num. 227. (10) N. 233. (11) Num. 234. (12) Nuw. 235. (13) Num. 241. 
(14) Num. 243. (15) Num. 245. (16) Num. 261. (17) Num. 269. (18) Num. 275. (19) Num. 282. 
(20) Num. 291. (21) Num. 314. (22) Num. 158. (23) Num. 337. (24) 8 Lond. 1691, (25) 8“ Load. 1681, 


(26) 4? Lond. 1612, et Fol. Dublin, 1705- of 
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of his reign: from which time, to the 39th of Queen Elizabeth, there never was a competent PART 
ftrength ſent, The author, in this part of his diſcourſe, ſhews at large what hinderances every pre- HF 
ceeding reign was clog'd with; running through the moſt material occurences in each. 2. The 
other chief cauſe of this flow progreſs he attributes to the defects and looſeneſs in the civil admi- 
niſtration. There was from the beginning, he obſerves, a ſhew of giving Engliſh laws and franchiſes 
to the natives in general : but, in fact, theſe privileges were only allowed by the courts of judi- 
cature, to five Iriſh ſepts ; the reſt being always treated as aliens and enemies, In proof of this, he 
entertains his reader with ſeveral curious caſes and pleadings in the ſaid courts. A like fault in 
policy was, the paſſing exorbitant grants, whole counties and provinces, to the firſt adventurers : 
who, inſtead of winning over the natives to the obedience of their ſovereign, fell into endleſs quar- 
rels among themſelves, Theſe ſtruggles put them under a neceſſity of living after the old Iriſh 
faſhion : for, to increaſe the numbers and powers of their reſpective families and clans; they ob- 
ferv'd the laws of Taniſtry and Gavelkind ; and, as their forces grew numerous, they were ſubliſted 
by the wicked extortion of (Buanachd) Coigna, and Livery. The ſtatutes of Kilkenny made ſome 
proviſion for the cure of this epidemick diſtemper : and thoſe enacted by Sir Edward Poynings, 
under King Henry the Seventh, ſeem'd to ſecure an univerſal obſervance of the Engliſh laws. Vet, 
in the very next reign, there was room enough for a farther reformation both in church and ſtate ; 
when the Lord Grey, having, among other wholeſome acts of parliament, procur'd an eſtabliſh- 
. rnent of the King's ſupremacy, firſt diſcover'd, that the Iriſh made no ſcruple in renouncing the | 
Pope when they had once reſolv'd to obey the King, However, the advances that were afterwards 
made by the earl of Suſſex, under Qucen Mary, ſeconded by thoſe of Sir H. Sidney and Sir 
Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, under Queen Elizabeth, finiſh'd the martial part of a plenary 
reduction of the whole kingdom; leaving only the peaceful diſtribution of juſtice, and the ſettle- 
ment of trade and commerce, to the miniſtry of King James. This is the ſum and ſubſtance of 
that excellent treatiſe, which abounds with fuch a maſterly knowledge in the hiſtory and ſtate of 
Ireland, as is truly incomparable, , 
After this great man's performance, we may take notice of two or three treatiſes on the ſame 
fubject in the Harleian library; as, 1. A Diſcourſe of the realm of Ireland, containing the antient 
civil wars thereof, the incurſions of the Scots, and a platform how to reduce the Iriſh to civil 
government. Begins The realm of Ireland, next England, the greateſt iſland of Europe. 
Ends, with an encomium on Queen Elizabeth, in Englith verſe. 2. A Letter from the Chan- 
cellor of Irclend to the Duke of Northumberland, relating to the preſent ſtate of Ircland, 
Anno 6. Ed. VI. 1552. It deſcribes the whole kingdom; the powers of the ſeveral clans, &c.— 
Tranſactions in Ireland, and inſtructions, letters, &c. in Morriſun and Hib. Pac. 3. The 
council-book. of the province of Muniter, containing all the acts, records, and entries of their 
provincial ſtate from Auguſt 20, 16291, to the latter end of 1620. | | 
The hiſtorical part of Mr. O Flaherty's (1) Ogygia, will be conſidered elſewhere : but the N. O Fla- 
typographical, in which he's pretty large, belongs to this chapter, The learned author Mett. 
modeſtly (2) aftures us, that he follows Cambden in giving his native country Plutarch's name of 
Ogygia; and thor he's not much concerned if ſome of his reacers think, that it rather belongs 
to Egypt or ſome other nation. The (3) Swediſh antiquary promiſed lately, that he'd ſhortly 
demonſtrate, that Sweden is the true Ogygia; which the elder Rudockius has, after (4) his. 
faſhion, already proved. This only by the way. Mr. O Flaherty pretends to aſcertain the age of 
all the chief lakes and rivers, as well as the ſucceſſion of our kings; and to point out the leve- 
ral remains of the Dannami, Belgæ, Picts, &c. the idolatry of the Gentile natives, in the 
worſhip of Kermand Kelſtach of Clegher, Cromdinbh, Sidhe or. faries,. &c. their Corrachs,, 
or leathren-boats, ancient arms, and. way of fighting. 
The intereſt of Ireland, in its trade (5) and wealth, is ſtated in two parts by Colonel Richard Col. R. 
Lawrence; who was many years a member of the council and trade, as well as an officer of Lawrence 
| great rank in the army,, In the former of theſe he enquires into the reaſons, why. the improve- 
1 ments of this kingdom are fo inconliderable fince it came under the government of England: 


(1) 48. Lond. 1685. PET (3) J. Peringſkold, Anno:, in Vit. Theod. R. p. 311, 312. 
(4) Atlan. cap. 8. (5) 89 Dublin, 1682. a 
2 And 


Sir James 
Ware 
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And the chief of theſe he thinks to be, 1. Natural averſion of the natives to labour and trade, 
2. Their exceſs in rich attire. 3. Lewdneſs. 4. Drunkenneſs. 5. Maintaining foreign 
officers at home, and giving their children foreign education abroad. Tn the ſecond part he pro- 
poſes the means and methods of its recovery into a wealthy ſtate, by, 1. Banks and companies. 
2. Increaſe of the Engliſh intereſt. 3. Union of proteſtants. 4. Governors peculiarly inter- 
eſted in its proſperity. 5. Enhancing the value, or debafing the alloy, of money current in 
Ireland. He concludes with a ſupplement; wherein anſwers are given to objections raiſed 
againſt ſome of his foreſaid propoſals, and a large caveat againſt rebellious principles maintained 
in the court of Rome. „ c 

To Sir James Ware (the Cambden of Ireland) this kingdom is everlaſtingly obliged for the 
great pains he took in collecting and preſerving our ſcattered monuments of antiquities. Amongſt 
his many good ſervices of this kind, his (1) Diſquiſitiones de Hibernia et Antiquitatibus ejus, 
will be a laſting proof of his indefatigable induſtry, and conſummate judgment; both in his 
enquiries and diſcoveries. The treatiſe under our preſent conſideration was his maſter: piece, 
and conſiſted of twenty-eight chapters; wherein he learnedly diſplays the original of the Iriſh 
nation and people, their language, antient form of government, their religious worſhip, both 
before and after their converſion to chriſtianity, their Brehon-law, and other peculiar rites, their 
habits, military exerciſe, taxes, ſhipping, ſchools, houſes, hoſpitality, muſick, money, monaſ- 
teries, & c. Of the frequent incurſions of the Danes, Normans, and other Eaſterlings, under 
the common name of Ooſtmans; and of their exploits here, for almoſt four hundred years, 


' fhom their firſt deſcent in 795, till the coming in of the Engliſh under Henry the Second. The 


A bp. 
Uſher 


Zutveys. 


28th chapter, which treats of the leſſer Iflands diſperſed in the Iriſh ſcas, concluded the book in its 
original fate, and firſt Latin edition: Bur, in its later dreſs, there are four new chapters added, 
In theſe, the excellent author has well conſider'd the cathedral churches of this kingdom, in their 
prime foundation, and other antiquities; Of the antient tenures of lands; Of judicial proofs and 
purgations, fince the prevailing of the Goſpel; and, laſtly, of the funerals, ſepulchres, and ſubter- 


rancous vaults, of the native Iriſh and Danes in Ireland. There are ſundry groſs miſtakes in the 


Engliſh verſion , which wofully abuſe the author, and miſlead the reader. I ſhall mention one, of 
a thouſand, which I take to be ſomewhat unpardonable. Tis in the 2 5th chapter; where, treat- 
ing of the antient coin of this kingdom, he brings an old ſtory out of Saxo Grammaticus, con- 
cerning great ſums of money found in the coffers of Haco the Dane in the city of Dublin: And, 
ſuſpecting the veracity of the reporter, he concludes with this ſharp reflection, Sed Saxons notiſ- 
lime ſunt fabulqu. This the tranflators have render'd in this vile, and nationally ſlanderous, manner: 
but the Saxons we know are notorious for fictions. | — | | 
There's a very learned treatiſe written by the great James Uſher, concerning the Herenach, 
Termon, and Corbon lands, which were the ancient demeſns, or menſals, as the Iriſh call them, 
of the Chorepiſcopi of both kingdoms. This is epitomized 1n the gloſſary of Sir H. Spelman 
who gratefully concludes his diſcourſe on that ſubject in the following words: Hæc fuſius, ut objruri- 
tati lumen adferam ; quod accendit mibi literarum infignis Pharus D. Facobus Midenſis epiſcopus. The 
book was written ten years before 1's author was made biſhop of Meath, and ſent to Arch-biſhoj 
Bancroft; who preſented it to King James the Firſt. There are ſeveral MSS. which bear the like 
title; and ſome of them are perhaps the very ſame in ſubſtance and words, particularly that in 
the library of Trinity-college near Dublin, is mark'd with the capitals J. U. and 1609, in A. B. 
Uſher's own hand-writing. And J verily believe that, from the fame hand, Sir John Davies had 
all that he ſays on the ſame ſubject in his letter to the earl of Saliſbury. : 
The many revolutions that have happen'd in this kingdom have occaſion'd ſeveral ſurveys, 
whereof theſe are the chief that I am able to point at for the reader's inſtruction. 1. (2) Inquiſition 
of the ſurvey of moſt of the counties in Ireland; and an account of the king's land. 2. (3) A 
book of leaſcs and free farms of lands in Ireland, granted by Queen Elizabeth. 3. (4) A ſurvey 
of Ireland, containing the number of Engliſh and Iriſh, and the Iriſh-Engliſh, in each pariſh of 


(1) 8? Lond. 1654. & 1568. (2) Fol. Col. Trin. Dublin. E. 10. (3) Ibid. J. 120. (4) Inter MSS 
Magden; P. D. Ep. Clogher, Fol. n. 4. | | | _—_ 


the 


ki — 
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the kingdom.—Survey of the plantation in Longford, &c. 1622.—Commiſſions and articles for 
the plantation of Munſter, and Ulſter, 4. (1) The Survey of Ulſter, and the ſeveral Plantations 
therein, by Captain Pinner. | 

Next to theſe, we ought to mention the deſcriptions of particular provinces, counties, and cities 
a few whereof have only fallen in my way. As, 1. (2) In a large miſcellaneous volume in the 
Cotton library ; A Deſcription of Munſter, with ſome other things relating to Ireland. 2. (3) 
Poema de purgatorio S. Patricii in Hibernia; alijſque fabulgſis narrationibus, 4 quodam monacho Salle- 
rienſi compoſitum, veteri lingud Gallicana, As allo Viſio Tyndali Hiberai de purgatorio, et inferis; cum 
prefixa deſcriptione Hiberniæ. 3. (4) A Letter of Sir John Davies, Attorney General of Ireland, to 
Robert Earl of Saliſbury, touching the State of Monaghan, Fermanagh and Cavan. 4. (5) In- 
ſtructions for the Plantation of O*Carroll's County, and the County of Longford. 5. (6) The 
Journal of Ulſter. 6, (7) Rentals of the Manors of Colerain, Killreagh, Killowen, Macoſguin, 
Aghive, Linſey-court, and Maherafelt in the County of Londonderry, But the moſt glorious 
remembrance of tranſactions in this county will ever be, of thoſe that happened in the famous ſiege 
of the city of Londonderry its ſelf, in the year 1689, whereof ample accounts have been given 
by Mr. Walker, Mr. Cunningham, and others, This, ſays a worthy gentleman in his (8) letter 
to Sir R. Cox, will in after ages be more renown'd than thoſe of Oſtend or Candy; becauſe all the neceſ- 
ſaries for defence were infinitely leſs, and yet the ſucceſs was very much greater, 7. Nomina majorum 
civitatis Dublin, cum hiſtoricis quibuſdam paſſim interſertis. 8. Deſcriptio itineris capitanei Feſize Bod- 
ley in Lecaeiam apud Ultonienſes, A. D. 1602. 9. The Charter of Waterfo1d, its By-laws, Cuſtoms, 
2nd Fairs. | 
Several writers on the general and ſpecial deſcriptions of Ireland, both anonymous, and whoſe 
authors have been named to us, are here omitted; as being either wholly unknown to me, or 
ſuch as ſeem to deſerve little more than being named. Of the former ſort are theſe, 1. A ſhow 
general Deſcription of Ireland in the (9) Cotton Library. 2. (10) Several Sea-charts of the Coaſt- 
ings and Ports of Ireland. 3. De fitu Britanniæ et Hiberniæ, et priſcis earum incolis, ſecundum Bedam 
et Brutum. 4. (11) An abbreviate of the getting of Ireland, and of the Decay of the ſame. 5. (12) 
A general Rental of Ireland. 6. (13) A brief Relation of Ireland, and the Diverſity of Iriſh in the 
ſame, preſented to the Council of Spain, A. D. 1618, by Florence, the pretended Archbiſhop of 
Tuam; thought-to be penned by OfSullivane O Bear. 7. (14) A Diſcourſe on the Government 
of Ireland, and the nature of the people; which begins, At what time as the aniient Iriſh, &c. 
8. A View of the State of Ireland, A. D. 1596, as to their laws, cuſtoms, and religion: How 
all to be reformed; the rebels) to be vanquiſhed; and a new form of goverment introduced. 
9. Obſervations on the Government, State, and Condition of the People of Ireland, with 
their affections to the preſent differences between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
collected April 15, 1640. Of the latter ſort are, 1. (16) St. Ruaden, cotemporary with St. Bren- 
dan, educated under St. Finan, Biſhop of Cleonard ; who is ſaid to have written a book of the 
ſtrange ſprings in Ireland; and another of a wonderful tree. 2. (17) Tho. Carve's Lyra, Sive 


Anacephalzofis Hibernica, in qud de exordio five origine, nomine, moribus, ritibuſque gentis Hiberniæ 


faccinfte tractatur, &c. He firſt publiſhed it in 1660, Ætat. 70, living at Vienna, a vicar-choral 
of St, Stephen's, where he dy'd A. D. 1664. He was a prieſt and apoſtolick notary, born at 
Mobernan in the county of Tipperary. 3. (18) Peter Lombardus, Hiberniæ, Archiep. Armach. 
comment. de regno Hiberniæ. 4. (19) Joh. Hermanus: Angliæ, Scotic, et Hiberniæ geographica Deſ- 
criptio. 5. D. Rothæus, of whom A. B. Uſher gives this high character; (20) Recentiorum cal- 
culos [ majoris Scotiæ appellatione Hiberniam ab Albania clariſſimè diſtinguentium] diligenter a D. Rotheo 
collectas habemus, cujus tum libris publice (ſed celato nomine) editis, tum ſcriptis privatim tranſmiſſis, 


(1) Inter MSS. Madden, p. D. Ep. Clogher Fol. n. 11. (2) Bibl. Cotton. Julius, F. 6. (3) Ibid, Domitianus, A. 4. 
(4) Bibl. Chandois, Fol. Hiſt. n. 46. (5) Ibid n. 58. (6) Ibid. n. 46. (7) Vid. Append. an catal, MSS. D. Joh. 
More, nuper epiſc. Norwic. n. 723. (8) In the add. to Cox's hiſtory ; p, 20. (9) Fulius, F. 6. et Domitianus, A. 18. 

(zo) Ibid. Auguſtus, A. 1. (11) Ibid. Domitianus, A. 18. (12) Bibl. Chandeis Fol. Hiſt. n. 87. (13) MS. Col. Trin 
Dublin. Fol. J. 113- (14) MSS. D. Guil. Glynne, Fol. n. 77. (16) Ware de ſcript. Edit. Angl. p. 5. (17) 4? Sultab. 
1666 (18) 4* Lovan- 1632+ et MS. Bibl. Harizyan. Dd. p. 151. (19) 129 Amſtel. 1661. (20) Antiq. Brit- p, 385. 
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PART yy parum bis adjutum me fuiſſe libeys agnoſco. To Uſher, Antiq. Brit. p. 385, where the margin points 


III. 


io ſingham's Florilegium. (2) Hos. S. Livini Elegos—communicauit mibi D. Rothæus, patriarum an- 


Ruanus. 
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to his (1) Hibernia Reſurgens, and his treatiſe, De nominibus Hiberniæ, prefixed to Tho. Meſ- 


tiquitatum indagator diligentiſſimus. This D. Rothe was titular biſhop of Offory in primate Uſher's 
time, and was generally reputed a perſon of great learning, and good addreſs. 6. Cornelius à 
Beugham, a modern Dutch calcographer, publiſhed Itinerary deſcriptions of the roads in Ireland, 
in a ſmall pocket-book, written in his own language under the title of Polimetria Britannica, (3) 
dat is, Stedemeting van g2oot Britanie, Funde een korte aenwtizinge hoe wild, voor- 


naemiſte ſfede in dye Koningrijken van Engleand, Schotland, Yreland, yan Maälkandezen 
leggen. In koope2 gefneden, 7. An uſeful abſtract of Mr. Cambden's and Sir J. Ware's anti- 


- * 


quities, with the addition of modern liſts of thoſe that are concerned in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lick affairs, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military, has lately been publiſhed by G. Miege; who, it is 


to be hoped, will yearly continue and improve this as well as the other parts of his (4) Preſent State 


of Great-Britain and Ireland a work every way very inſtructive and commendable, To theſe we 
may add ſome manuſcript treatiſes on the ſame ſubject: As, 1. Jaſper Fowler's (5) declaration of 
the natural goodneſs of Ireland; and the reaſons why it is now ſo poor, with the remedy, addreſſed 
to King Charles the Firſt, 2. Principal matters concerning the ſtate of Ireland by (6) Sir John 


' Doderidge. It is much that (7) A. Wood, ſhould not take notice of this treatiſe, amongſt the 


other works of that great judge. 3. An account of the ſiege of Droghedah, in 1641, was writ- 
ten by Dr. Bernard, dean of Ardagh, who ſuffered in it; and his MS. is now in-the hand of the 
Lord Ferrard, whoſe grandfather (Sir Henry Tichburn) commanded the garriſon, and bravely 


defended the place againſt the united forces of O*Neal, and the other northern rebels. 


(1) 82 1621. (2) Recenſ. Epiſt. Hib. p. 125. (3) 129 Amſtel, 1692. (4) 8 Lond. 1617, &c. (5) Col. Caio-Gonvil.. 
Cantab. inter MSS. D. More, Claſſ. E. 11. (6) MSS. D. Guil Glynne, 4 n. 101. (7) Ath, Oxon. Tom. 1. col. 442, &. 


TA 5 0M 
Of the General Hiſtorians of ITrzLanD. ? 


T E are (i) told that the great preſerver of the moſtantient hiſtory of Ireland, was Ruanus, 

one of Partholanus's colony, who landed here about three hundred years after the flood, 

and were ſwept away by the plague about three hundred years after their arrival. This man 
only ſurvived to tell tidings of the reſt ; which he faithfully reported to St. Patrick, who baptiſed 
him. If you afk, how could that be; you are to Know, that (2) In varias Brutorum formas per 
multa ſecula tranſmutatus, tandem circa A. D. 527. é Salmone filius Carelli regis Ultonie evaſit, Let 
this paſs, with the hiſtory and chronicle of Carbre Lifachair; who, being firſt avowed to be an 
(3) hiſtorian as old as any of the evangeliſts, was diſcovered (4) to be no writer at all, but a 
king of a later time, and thereupon all arguments drawn from his miſtaken authority (5) acknow- 


| ledged to be of no moment. The late learned Mr. Edward (6) Lhwyd reports the ſame ſtory of 


Tuanus, out of a MSS. in the Bodleian library, a little more at large; Tuan fuit in forma viri 
centum annis, viginti annis in forma cervi, centum aunis in fermd aquile, tribus annis in forma piſcis, 
iterum in formd hominis. This laſt transformation might continue, for ought I ſee to the contrary, 
down to the days of St. Patrick: But I could have wiſhed, that the two worthy antiquaries 


(1) G. Cambrenſ. typogr. Hib. diſtin&. 3. nim. 2. (2) Vid. Ogyg. p. 4. (3) In Sir G. Mackenzie's former De- 
fence of the Royal Line. 89 Lond. 1685, (4) By Dr. Stllingflee:, orig. Brit. p. 41. (5) Sir G. M's ſecond defence, 
p- 154. (6) Archæol. Brit. P · 436. : | | 

| when 
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when they met, as they did, in Ireland, would have agreed to call this their primitive hiſtorian 
by the name of Thuanus ; which would have gained him much greater reſpect amongſt our modern 
hiſtoriographers. In the mean time, we have an affurance given us, by (1) another hiſtorian of 
this kingdom, that amongſt the genuine works of St. Patrick, there is one book that bears the 
title of Hiſtoria Hiberniz ex Ruano. | 

Multitudes of the hiſtorical ballads of the antient and hereditary clans of poets are cited by Keat- 
ing and O'Flaherty ; amongſt whom Coemannus and Modudius, are celebrated as the chief. All 


the compoſures of theſe famous Bards were in verſe ; and were therefore called Pfalters or Son- 


nets, Three of theſe are of ſpecial note; being frequently quoted and referred to, by our modern 
writers, with great reſpect and veneration : 1. Pſalter-Tarach, or Pſalterium Temorienſe ; of which 
take the following account, as it is given us by Mr, O*Flaherty: (2) Ex hac ſchola, ad R. Cor- 
maci regiam de Teambair, prodijt liber quod Pſalterium Temorienſe dicimus; in quo, congeſtis in unum 
patriæ archivis, ſupremorum et provincialium regum ſeries, ac tempora cum exteris ſyncronis principibus 
collata, tributa quoque et veffigalia provinciarum monarchis debita, nec non melæ et limites cujuſque 
regionis q provincid ad territcria, d territorio ad pagos, a pago ad pagi particulas, continebantur. 
Others (3) tell us, that this was a collection of old chronicles allowed in a ſolemn convention of the 
eſtates of Ireland, in the reign of King Loagerius, and life of St. Patrick ; who was one of the 
committee appointed to ſuperviſe it. What's now become of this royal monument is hard to tell 
for ſome of our moderns affirm, that they have lately ſeen it, whilſt others as confidently 
maintain, that it has not appeared for ſome centuries laſt paſt, 2. Pſalter-Caſhel is another of 
theſe moſt authentick hiſtories, and was written by Cormac, fon of Culinan, (4) king and biſhop 
of Caſhel or Munſter, about the year 900. He was a man learned and very knowing in the Iriſh 
antiquities: and his book, written in his own language, is ſtill exant and in (5) great eſteem, 


3. Pfalter-Narran is an (6) old parchment-book of miſcellany collections relating to Iriſh affairs 


in proſe and metre, Latin and Iriſh ; written, about three hundred years ago, by one Oengus 
O*Colede,or, as others call him, ZEnguſius, one of the old Culdees. Herein are the genealogies of 
the ſaints of this kingdom; and a catalogue of its kings from Herimon, the firſt of the Scottiſh 
line, A. M. 2935, to Brian, ſlain in the battle of Clantarf, April 23, A. D. 1014. So that J can- 
not but wonder how the late learned biſhop (7) Stillingfleet fell into the miſtake of aſſerting, that 
all the works contained 1n it, related cnly to piety and devotion. | | 


Many, very many, are the hiſtories of Ireland, which go under the name of Annals; ſome of 
which are purely anonymous, both as to perſons and places. "The moſt conſiderable of theſe that 
have fallen under my obſervation are : 1. (8) Annals reaching no lower than the year 436. 
2. (9) From 1162 to 1370. 3. (10) From 1308 to 1361. 4. (11) From 1264 to 1332. 5. 
(12) Annals tranſlated out of Iriſh into Latin, from the year 1200 to 1300; and in the ſame 
volume a miſcellany of others in the Iriſh language from the year 457 to 1573. 6. (13) From 
86 to 1180. 7. (14) From 1579, to 1590, in the Iriſh character. 8. (15) A book in Iriſh, con- 
taining ſeveral antient hiſtorical matters; particularly the coming of Mileſius out of Spain. 


Other Annals are handed about under the proper names of their real or pretended authors. Tiper- 
Of this kind are, 1. Thoſe of Dubdalche, Archbiſhop of Armagh, who died, A. D. 1065, which nach, &c, 


are quoted in (16) thoſe of Ulſter. 2. Iriſh (17) Annals by Tigernach, an Erenach of Clonmac- 
noiſe, ending in the year 1088, in which the author died. He is commended for his (18) joint 
chronology of the old Mundane account with the vulgar Dionyſian; and for his note of deſcent of 
Feargus mor mac Earca, or Fergus the great, ſon of Eric, into Scotland, and his dying there, Pri- 
mate Uſher appeals to this hiſtorian, as a better, as well as elder witneſs, than Joceline of Four- 
neſs, This annaliſt allow that Omnia monumenta Scotorum uſque Kimbaoth, who is ſaid to have 
reigned A. M. 3590, about four hundred and forty years before our Saviour's incarnation, incerta 


(1) Deſcrip. Hib. cap. 7. (2) Ogygia, p. 337. (3) P. Walſh's Proſpect, p. 350, 351. (4) Vid. Stillingf. Orig. Brit. 
p. 270. (5) Ware, a 0 7 50. (60 Vid. Uchel, Antiq. Brit. p. 454. (7) MS. Chandois, hiſt, n. 5. (8) Orig. Brit. 
P- 271. 272. (9) Col. Trin. Dublin. J. 28. (10) Bibl. Bodl. Cod. Laud. F. 41. (11) MSS. Aſhmol. n. 804. (12) 
Bibl. Cotton. Veſpaſianus, B. 11. (13) Bibl. Chandois, Fol. hiſt. n. 20. (14) Ibid. n. 42. (15) Ibid n. 45. 
(26) Col. Trin. Dublin, B. 35. (17) Ware, de ſerip. p. 29. (18) Bibl. Chandois, member, hiſt, n. 3. 
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PART grant. But thenceforward Mr. Flaherty affirms, that our chronological calculations are as ſure as 


— — 


can be. Till the coming of St. Patrick, our author gives us only a general hiſtory; but, 
thenceforward down to his own time, he treats ſolely on the affairs of Ireland. His work is thence 
continued by other hands. After the year 1178, there is a defect to 12353; and another after 1314, 
to 1393.3. Thoſe of Cornelius Hiſtoricus, who (1) flouriſhed, it ever, about the year 1230, 
His life is briefly written by Bailie and Stanihurſt; and Hector Boethius pretends to have had 
great aſſiſtance from his writings. I know no other man that quotes them. 4. Pembrigij Annales 
Hibernici apud Camdenum, are expreſsly quoted by Archbiſhop (2) Uſher. The copy publiſhed 
by that great antiquary, was communicated to him by the lord William Howard of Naworth in 
Cumberland, with allowance to diſpoſe of it as he did. Theſe annals begin at the year 1161, and 
end 1370; but are continued, out of H. Marleburgh's, to the latter end of 142 1. In his grace the 
duke of Chandois's (3) library there are ſome ſhort notes of errors and defects in this copy. 5. The 
annals of Tho. Caſe were ſent to Mr. Selden, by archbiſhop (4) Uſher, who often (5) quotes 
them himſelf. We ſhall hear more of theſe anon, when we come to mention thoſe of St. Mary's 
Abbey near Dublin. 6, John Clynn, a minorite of Kilkenny, wrote very ſhort Annals from the In- 


| carnation to the year 1313; whence he continued them very largely to 1349, when probably he 


died ; the plague raging much that yearin Ireland. His works are extant, and a tranſcript of his. 
annals was depoſited by Sir James Lee, lord chiet-juſtice of the king's-bench in Ireland, after- 


| wards earl of Marlborough, in the hand of Henry earl of Bath, on condition they ſhould be print- 


ed. The duke of Chandois's (6) copy is continued after the author's death, down to the year 


1405, 7. Short Annals of Ireland, in the Engliſh Tongue, from the coming in of the Engliſh, to the 
end of Henry the Second's reign, by (7) Sir Tho. Ware, knight, 8. Macgraith Macgawan, a canon 


if I miſtake not, (8) ſays Sir J. Ware, of St. Ruadan of Lurcho's Abbey, in the county of Tip- 


perary, wrote in Iriſh, of the genealogies of the Iriſh ſaints, and of the ſucceſſion of the king's. 
and lords of Ireland. He died about 1 390, the cloſe of the fourteegth century. I have, ſays Sir 
James, his works in MS. But they are not now to be found e in his Grace the D. of 

Chandois's library. 9. Col. Dearing, (9) a Leinſter man, wrote Iriſh annals extant in MS. He 


died in 1408. 10. Charles Maguire, (10) canon of Ardmach, wrote the annals of Ireland to his 


own time. Hedied A. D. 1495. 11, Donald OF ihely, born in the county of Cork, was cotempo- 


rary with Maguire, and his annals keep pace with the other's, Sir J. Ware ſays, he (11) ſaw them 
in MS. with Florence Carty, at London, in 1626. The Oxford (12) antiquary makes this writer 
a member of that univerſity ; and ſuppoſes him to have been alive in 1505. Conel-Groghagen's 
annals, to the year 1466, are in the hand of the right reverend the preſent lord biſhop of (13) Clog- 
her; and fo is the old (14) book of Hoath. 13. Henry of Marlborough, vicar of Balliſcaddan, 
in the dioceſe of Dublin, wrote annals, which he brought down to the year 1421. Theſe are pub- 
liſhed, tho” not entirely, ſays Ware, at the end of Dr. Hanmer's chronicle. They are frequently 
quoted by archbiſhop (15) Uſher, who met with the beſt MS. copy of them in the (16) Cotton li- 
brary z where they bear the title of Chronica excerpta de Medullis diverſorum Chronicorum; precipuc 
Ranulf, Monachi, ſcripta per Henricum de Marleburgh, vicarium de Baliſchadan, und cum quibuſdam ca- 
pilulis de chronica Hiberniæ. 14. Philip Flattifbury, a worthy gentleman, and adiligent antiquary, wrote. 
in the Latin tongue, at the requeſt of the right honourable Girald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, Di- 
verſas (17) Chronicas. He flouriſhed in the year 1317, (18) and deceaſed at his own town, named 
John's Town, near the Naas. Theſe ſhort chronicles or annals are almoſt wholly the ſame with 
thoſe publiſhed by Camden; and were firlt aſſigned to Flattiſpury, by Edmond Campian. 15. 
Thady Dowling, treaſurer, and afterwards chancellor of Lighlin, wrote ſhort (19) annals; where- 
in he was greatly aſſiſted by a chronicle penned. by Nicholas Maguire, biſhop of the ſame place. 
Maguire died in the year 1512, and Dowling, in 1628. 16, The moſt compleat annals are thoſe 


(1) Ware's annals, p. 48. (2) Antiq. Brit. p. 425- (3) Fol.. hiſt. n. 15. (4) See his letters, Num. XCIIT. 
(5) Epiſt. Hib. Syll. p. 149, 151 Kc. (6) Fol. hiſt. n. 42. His Grace has another copy of theſe annals leſs complete, 
Ibid, n. 19. (7) Bibl. Chandois, Fol. hiſt. n. 15. (8) De Scrip. Edit. Angl. p. 22. (9) Id. ibid. p. 23 (10) Id. ibid. 
(11) Id. ibid. p. 23. (12) Ath. Oxon, Tom. 1, col. 5. (13) Inter MS, Madden, Fol. n. 18. (14) Ibid. n. 19. 
(15) Antiq. Brit, p. 438, et alibi. (10) Vitellius. E. 5. et Fauſtina, c. 9. (17) MSS, Fol, Col. Trin. Dublin, B. 
65. (8) Stanihurſt Deſcrip. Hib, cap. 7. (19) Col. Trin. Dublin, Fol. 9. 124. 


\ 
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that we have in the late (1) edition of Sir James Ware's works, Theſe begin at the year 1169, PART 
when the Engliſh firſt came into Ireland; and, as far as 1202, were collected and compoſed by; 
that learned knight, This part fell happily into the hand of Dr. Stearn, the preſent worthy biſhop. 
of Clogher z to whom the publick is indebted for it. Henceforward, as far as the death of Richard 
the Third, they are continued out of the printed chronicles of Hanmer and Marlborough. The 
four following reigns of Henry the Seventh, Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Queen 
Mary, are Sir James's; and were formerly publiſhed by him in Latin ; that of Henry the Seventh, 


in the end of his Diſquiſitiones de Hibernia, already mentioned under the title of his Antiquities 


Cap. 1. and the reſt with his (2) Commentarius de præſulibus Hibernig, Queen Elizabeth's were 


drawn up by Robert Ware, Eſq. moſtly out of his father's papers; and were continued by the 


{ame kind hand to the year 1704, when he committed the whole to the preſs. 

Other annals there are of this kingdom which have their reſpective denominations from the ſeve- Monaſ- 
ra] monaſtories or other places, wherein they were penned ; or to the affairs whereof they chiefly tick. - 
relate. Theſe were here, as in England, almoſt as numerous as the religious houſes in each country; 
ſuch of them as ſeem to be of the greateſt note, I ſhall give the reader in an alphabetical order; 
which he may afterwards enlarge, as he may find occaſion. 1. Conatienſes, or of Connought (3) 
theſe were penned in the abbey of Boyle, and are very ſhort, reaching only from 1232 to 1235. 

2. Donegal. Theſe are much depended on by, a proper judge, the (4) author of Cambrenſis 
Everſus; and are frequently cited by Colganus and others, under the title of, Annales quatuor 
Magiſtrorum. Of the performance of theſe four maſters, this ſevere cenſure is paſſed by another 
proper judge (5) Quatuor magiſtris annalium Hiberniæ Dungallenſium. A. D. 1636, abſulutorum(Clu- 
anenſes, Infalenſes, ac Senatenſes, Annales, cum aliis variis ac diverſis Chronicis) ſecutis, defficile fuit quin 


Plurimos archroniſmos committerent, kalendarii rationes non perpendentibus. 3. Dublin, The annals- 


of the antient abbey of St. Mary near this city, tranſcribed by J homas Cale forementioned, are 
ſtill extant in the (6) library of Trinity-college ; and ſome (7) fragments of them elewhere, Theſe 
are frequently quoted, with great reſpe&, by Sir James Ware. 4. Hoath. In the old book of 
Hoath, of which we have (8) ſeveral copies, there's a ſhort chronicle, by way of annals, from 
the year 432 to 1370. Thele, as we have already hinted, feem to be the very ſame, in ſome parts. 
of them, with thoſe of Flattiſpury forementioned. g. Innisfallenſis. The author of the firſt part 


of the annals of Inisfall on the borders of the county of Kerry, lived in 1215, He gives a ſhort. 


account of univerſal hiſtory to 430; and thenceforward treats very exactly of the affairs of Ire- 
land, down to his own time. The duke of Chandois's MS. copy of theſe (9) annals is continued by 
another hand to 1320. 6. Kilkenny. The laſt mentioned noble duke (10) has a fair copy of the” 
annals of St, John's hoſpital in this city : and a Ciſtertian monk of Duilke, in the county of Kil- 
kenny wrote the annals of Ireland, by command of Charles Cavenagh his abbot, in the year 1912, 
which he afterwards continued to the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and inſerted in the (11) regiſtry, 
of charters belonging to that abbey. 7. Leinſter. This province had.its peculiar annals as well as 
thoſe of Ulſter and Connought ; as appears by ſome collections, of good value, which we ſtill have 
under the title of, Excerpta (12) ex annalibus Lagenienſibus, ab. An. 761 ad. An. 1178. 8. Logh- 
kee. The annals of this monaſtery are frequently quoted by Sir James Ware; but all that he ever 
ſaw, was a fragment of them, part in Latin and part in Iriſh, beginning at 1249, and ending at. 
1408. He ſuppoſes the author to have been a canon- regular of the ſaid abbey, and to have lived 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. His copy, perhaps, has had ſome farther loſs ſince it. 
fell into other hands; ſeeing all that can be now juſtly ſaid of it, is (13) Pars annalium cænobij S. 
Trin. de Logbkea, incipiens ab Anu. 1249, et deſinens An. 138 1, ex Hibernico idiomate in Anglicum 
verſa. g. Mcllifont. The annals of Ircland, from the foundation of this abbey, A. D. 1142 to. 
the ycar 1500, are or were lately, in the hands of ſome of the learned (15) men of chis kingdom. 


(1) Fol. Lond. et Dublin, 1705. (2) Fol. Dublin, 1665. (3) Bibl. Chandois, Fol. hiſt, n. 44. (4) J. Lynch. 
Vid. Epiſt. Nuncup. D. Flaherty, p. 3. (5) Dict. Epiſt. Nunc. p. 43. (6) Fol. D. 34. (7) Bibl. Chandois, Fol. 
hiſt. n. 36. (8) Ibid, Fol, hiſt n. 42. (9) Bibl. Chandois, member. hiſt. n. 26. (10) Ibid. 4% hilt. n. 76, 
(71) Ware, de ſcript. p. 24. (12) Chandois, Fol. hiſt. n. 47, (13) ILid. 4% hiſt, n. 35, (14) Folanter MSS. De. 
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10. Multifernan, or Montfernand. This monaſtery lies in the county of Weſt-Meath ; and was 
formerly inhabited by grey-fryars. We have (1) two copies of the annals that go under its name; 
which begin at the year 45 and end at 1274. In one of theſe there is this remark : In ijs nulla 
deprebenduntur viſtigia five auctoris five loci ad quam olim pertinebant, Sed, quia ibi crebra fit mentio 
de rebus Conatienſibus, et ſpeciatim de antiqud familia Dexeterorum (five de Exonia) Athlethane domino- 
rum et canobij Stradenſis fundatcrum ; inde orta eft ſuſpicio, ad canobium fratrum prædicatorum Strads 
prope Athelthan, in comitatu Majo, pertinuiſſe, et ejus loci dominicanum aliquem horum annalium fuiſſe 
gudlorem; fortaſſe (inquit Wareus) fratrem, Stephauum de Exonia, quem natum perhibent, A. D. 
1246, et induttum 1263. 11. Nenagh. Geofry Hoghain, a minorite tryar of Nenagh in the coun- 
ty of Tipperary, wrote the annals of his own time, from 1336 to 1370. And ſome MS. collec- 
tions, which we (2) ſtill have out of theſe, ſeem to hint, that he had the aſſiſtance of ſeveral o- 
thers of his brethren in the ſame houſe. 12. Ulſter annals, ſo called by archbiſhop Uther, and 
Sir J. Ware, (3) becauſe they chiefly treat of the affairs of that province, are written (4) partly 
in Latin, partly in Iriſh. They begin at the year 444, and end not at 1041, as the printed cata- 
logues of our MSS. but at 1541. This year died Roderick Caſſidy, archdeacon of Clogher, 
who wrote the latter part of theſe annals entirely, and made great additions to the formers Colganus 
(5) calls theſe Annales Senatenſes, ſuppoſing them to have been written by Cathaldus Maguire of 
Senat-Lac-Magnus in the county of Farmanach; who died canon of Ardmagh in the year 1498. 
To theſe may be added the compiler of the (6) annals of Roſs, of whom I know no more than that 
he concludes his work thus, Anno 1346, OfKarowill is ſlain by the Offorians in Kiy. 

The book of Lecane (7) or Sligo, archbiſhop Uſher's and Mr. Flaherty's great oracle, is a large 
collection of old Irifh treatiſes, moſtly hiſtorical. Thoſe pieces which touch on the ſubject of this 
chapter, are the following; 1. The ſtory of the Iriſh kings and ſovereigns, anſwerable to the gene- 
ral hiſtory ; but nine leaves are wanting. 2. How the ſepts of Mileſius came into Ireland, and 
of their paſſages, ſince Moles's pallage through the Red-Sea. 3. A catalogue of the kings of lre- 
land in verſe. 4. St. Cormac's hte, 5. Several tranſactions of the Kings of Ireland, and the pro- 
vincial kings of the ſame. 6. Several battles of the ſept of Cinet Open or tribe of Owen, from 
Owen Mac Neale Mac Donogh. 7. Manne the fon of king Neale, of the nine hoſtages, and his 
family. 8. Fiacha the fon Mac Neil, and his ſept. 9. Leogarius, fon of Nelus Magnus, and his 
tribe. 10. Ofthe ſeveral invaſions of Clan Partholan, Clannanvies, Firbolg, Tuatha de Danaan 
and the Mileſians into this land of Ireland. 11. The reigns of the kings of Ireland, from 
the time of Leogarius to the fon of Nelus Magnus, alias Neal, of the nine hoſtages, to the time of 
Roderick O Connor, monarch of Ireland. Of all theſe, and others, the late Mr. I hwyd gtves as 
diſtinct an account as if he had ſeen and carefully peruſed the book; whereas the learned Doctor 
Raymond aſſures me, that it was lodged at Paris by Sir John Fitzgerald in king James the 
Second'sreign. | | 

Mr. Lhwyd ſends to the (8) ſame place to look after the book of Ballymore in Iriſh, contain- 
ing, I. The genealogies of all the antient families in Ireland. 2. The Uracept, or a book for the 
education of youth, written by king Comfoilus Sapiens. 3. The Ogma, or art of writing in 


characters. 4. The hiſtory of the wars of Troy, with other hiſtorical matters contained in the 


book of Lecane. 


We come now to the hiſtorians of this kingdom, properly ſo called. The chronicles of Ireland 
publiſhed in R. (9) Holinſhed's ſecond volume begin with Giraldus Cambrenſis's two books of 
the Vaticinal Hiſtory, as he calls it, of the conqueſt of that kingdom; which are tranſlated and 
improved with ſome occaſional notes by Mr. John Hooker alias Vowel. The former of theſe 
books tells of the flight of Dermot, king or prince of Leinſter, and his application to king Henry 
the Second of England; the firſt ſuccours given him thereupon the ſiege of Dublin; the landing 
of King Henry ; his calling a ſynod at Caſhel ; and ends with his character. The other reports 
the rebellion of Donald OBrian; the death of Strongbow, the earl of Pembroke: the exploites 


(1) Bibl, Chandois, Fol. hiſt. n. 19. et Ibid. n. 42. (2) Ib. n. 47. (3) Epiſt. Nunc. ad. Ogygiam p. 19. (4) Bibl. 
Chandois, Fol. member. n. 2. (5) Acta SS. Hib. Paſſim. (6) Ware, de Script. p. 20. (2) Bibl. Col. Trin. Dublin. 
D. 19. (8) Bibl. Col. Trin. Dublin. D. 18. E. Lhywd, Archæol. Brit. p. 435+ (9) Fol. Lond. 1586. 
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of Courcie in Uſtler; Lacy in Leinſter and Meath, &c. the landing of Earl, afterwards King John, PART 
and with him, amongſt others, our author; who had formerly, for two years together, ſojourned III. 
in Ireland. He concludes with juſt reflections on the unavoidable miſcarriage of a child, of twelve * 


years old, attended with beardleſs youngſters, diſpiſed by the natives; and propoſes other means 
for the effectual reduction of the country, with neceſſary methods of government for the preſer- 
vation of it afterwards, He deſigned a third volume; wherein he was to preſent his readers with 
an accurate tranſlation of the prophecies of the Caledonian Merlyn, for the peruſal whereof, in 
an intelligible language, Henry the Second had expreſſed a longing defire : but it does not appear 
that he lived to finiſh this, or what he promiſed in the ſame breath, his (1) topography of Great 
Britain, Gratianus Lucius or Mr. John Lynch, of whom and his Cambrenſis Everſus, we have 
already given ſome account, has abundantly laid open the falſities and failures of Cambrenſis in 
this hiſtory, as well as in his topography. It is obſerved of him, that for want of knowledge in 
the Iriſh language, wherein all the antient records of the kingdom are written, he omits even the 
ſtory of Thuatha de Danian, a mighty people who were in poſſeſſion of this Iſland, for 197 years 
under ſeven, or nine, kings of their own; till they were ſubdued by the Mileſians, about 1300 
years before our Saviour, Nay, even of theſe very Clanna Mileadh, whoſe princes continued to 
his own time, he gives a lean and barren account; and afterwards an unfaithful one of the kings 
of Ulſter invading Scotland, and ſome deſcents of the Danes upon this iſland. This author, J. 
Lynch, was born in the kingdom of Ireland and province of Connought, but originally of Eng- 


liſh extraction, a ſecular prieſt, and ſometime ſchoolmaſter at Galway; whence he fled into 


France, when that town was ſurrendred to the parliament-forces, having always behaved himſelf 
as a loyal ſubject to king Charles the Firſt, and his ſon king Charles the Second. His work is 


not properly, of itſelf, a hiſtory of Ireland; but rather a bundle of occaſional ſtrictures and re- 
marks on the miſtakes, blunders, and falſchoods of an inſolent pretender to {kill in the antiquities 


of this kingdom. In his eighth chapter indeed he gives a ſhort catalogue of the Iriſh monarchs ;; 
but this is better furniſhed, and more full grown, in Keating. From the year 1186, Cambrenſis's 
ſtory is continued, out of Ph. Flattiſbury, Henry of Marlborough, and chiefly E. Campian, to 
the end of Henry the Seventh's reign, by Raphael Holinſhed himſelf, who honeſtly confeſſes,. 
that he never intended to attempt a particular hiſtory of this kingdom, being wholly deſtitute of 
materials; till the queen's printer, Reginald Wolfe, who employed him and others in this great 


work, brought him Campian's two books; which he commends for the cleanneſs of their ſtyle, 


but complains of their brevity. The reign of Henry the Eighth is more copiouſly written by 
Richard Stanihurſt ; who fairly repreſents the deadly feuds betwixt Kildare and Ormend, the re- 
volt of the Moors, &c. From this king's death to the year 1386, the twenty-eighth of queen. 


Elizabeth, when this volume was printed, the continuer is the aforeſaid John Hooker; of whom. 


ſome account has been given in the Engliſh Hiſtorical Library. He has nothing here, worth his 
reader's perſual, before Sir Henry Sidney's entrance on the government, and the rebellion of Shane 


O'Neal, in 1565. A good deal of the remainder of his ſheets is filled up with ſome ſpecimens of 


his own eloquence in the Iriſh houſe of commons, where he ſat burgeſs for Athenrie in Connought, 


and his book of the order and uſage of parliaments , which, he affirms, was then promiſed to the 
ſpeaker of that houſe, and was afterwards beſtowed amongſt the members by its author. Having 
carried us hence through the detail of the earl of Deſmond's rebellion, he concludes. with the 


miſerable fate of char reſtleſs nobleman, and his two confeſſors, Allen and Sanders.“ 85 
Edmund Campian, fellow of St. John's college in Oxford, wrote two books of the hiſtory of 
Ircland in 1570, whereof ſeveral (2) MS. copies were to be had in the libraries of England, 


and the beſt of them in that of Sir Robert Cotton; (3) whence they were publiſhed by Sir James 


(4) Ware. This hiſtory was committed by (5) archbiſhop Uſher to the care of Dr. Hanmer, 
biſhop of St, Aſaph : who profeſſed himſelf to be ſenſible enough, thy his grace's recommen- 
dation would further the ſale of the book; but after all, dropt both t 

chronicle. Campian himſelf took (6) orders in the church of England; but atterwards apoſta- 


(1) Vid. Epiſt, Hib. Syll, = 116, 117. (2) Bibl. Yelverton, Fol. 47. Norfolk, 116. Trin. Col. Cantab. Cl. 26. 
Ser. 2. n. 27. Bibl. publ. Cantab. n. 247. (3) Vitellius, F. 6. (4) Fol. Dublin, 1633. (5) See his Letters, Num- 


tized 


CXXI. (6) Ath. Oxon, tom. 1, P · 104, & c. 


is, and his own uncle's 


Edmund” 


Campian, 
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fy mh tiſed, turned a traiterous jeſuit, and was executed, with other Romiſh prieſts, at Tyburn, in 


, the year 1581. The hiſtory of this man's martyrdom, as the author calls it, was written by 

(1) Henry Walpoole, another apoſtate ; who himſelf, ſoon after, received the like martyrdom, 

for the ſame cauſe, at York, in the year 1595. His life was written at large by his ſcholar 

Robert Turner, (2) D. D. rector of the univerſity at Ingolſtadt. R. Stanihurſt, in his epiſtle 

dedicatory to his forementioned deſcription of Ireland, gives this character of his intimate friend 

Campian ; that he was a rare clark, upright in conſcience, deep in judgment, and ripe in 
eloquence. . 5 

M. Han- Dr. Meredith Hanmer's chronicle of Ireland, compleated by Mr. Dan. Molyneux, was ſent, 

mer. as has been ſaid by (3) archbiſhop Uſher, with Campian's, to the author's nephew, J. Han- 

mer, biſhop of St. Aſaph, in 1627, fairly tranſcribed for the preſs; and he promiſed foith- 

with to treat with ſome ſtationers at London for its ſpeedy publication. The biſhop's project, 

for his aunt's benefit, ſeems not to have ſucceeded ; but the ſecond part of the work was after- 

wards publiſhed by (4) Sir James Ware, in the fame volume with Campian's. This hiſtorian, 

well known by his tranſlation of Euſebius, &c. born at Porkington in Shropſhire, was D. D. 

in the univerſity of Oxford, and died treaſurer of Chriſt's church in Dublin, A. D. 1604. His 

work 1s ſtigmatized by a (5) writer of another communion, as large and little; and having 


nothing of the times preceding the conqueſt, but a few ſcraps out of Cambrenſis, and ſome 
tales, whence ever he had them, of his own. : 


R. Stani- Richard Stanihurſt of Dublin, uncle. to archbiſhop Uſher, publiſhed four books in Latin 
hurſt. (6) De rebus geſtis in Hibernia. The firſt of theſe contains only a prefatory view of the anticnt 
and preſent ſtate of the kingdom ; the manners, rites, and cuſtoms of the old Iriſh inhabitants, 
as well as of thoſe within the Engliſh pale. This done, he addreſſes himſelf, in a ſecond epiſtle 
dedicatory to his brother Plunket, baron of Dunſany; wherein he declares the reaſons that in- 
duced him to pitch upon the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion, of the Engliſh ſettlement 
here in the reign of Henry the Second, for the ſubject of his ſtory. He confeſſes, that Giraldus 
Cambrenſis is his chief guide; but aſſures us withal, that he has made up ſome gaps in that haſty 
commentator, out of the other leſs prejudiced writers, and has betterd the method of the whole 
narrative. He concludes with a chequcred tale of the glories and misfortunes of the famous 
John Courcy, firſt earl of Ulſter. He was (7) chaplain to Albert, arch-duke of Auſtria, and 
died very old at Bruſſels, in the year 1618. 40s "18 | 
Ph.O*Sul. Of the ſame kind with the laſt mentioned is the (8) Hiſtoriz Catholicæ Hiberniz compendi— 
leran. um, publiſhed by Philip O*Sullevan,who was a fea captain under Philip the Fourth, king of Spain; 
his work is likewiſe divided into four little tomes, which are again ſubdivided into ſeveral books 
and chapters. The firſt of theſe tomes treats of the name, nature, and commodities, of the 
country; the manners and religion of its inhabitants; their vaſt armies of ſaints and martyrs, 
K&c. In this part one whole book is a tranſlation of a report made by Ramon de Perillos a 
Spaniſh viſcount, concerning a great many frightful proſpects that he had in St. Patrick's pur- 
gatory; ſome apartments whereof he repreſents 1n as terrible figures as any other perſon can 
well conceive of the moſt diſmal hell itſelf : And out of theſe, forſooth, he croſs'd a huge gulph, 
by a firm bridge, into Paradice, or the Linibus Patrum; where he converſed with popes, cardi- 
nals, archbiſhops, &c. in great plenty, and returned by the ſame way that he came. After 
this romantic tale, and a few more grave diſcourſes on the language, learning, and ſanctity of 
277 ſaints of the native Iriſh and Fingallians, he proceeds, in his ſecond tome, to give an ac- 
count of the firſt deſcent of the Engliſh under Henry the Second, and the various revolutions 
that happened in this kingdom afterwards, as low as the middle of Q. Elizabeth's reign. The 
third treats of the rebellion, which he calls Bellum quindecim annorum, begun in 1588 and ended 
on the final overthrow of the great O'Neal, and his accomplices, in 1603. The fourth falls 
foul on the attempts made by king James the Firſt, whom all the popiſh princes in Europe, he 
days, took to be a true cawholic in his heart, for the eſtabliſhment of Knox's new ſchemes of 
doctrine and diſcipline in the church of Ireland; and ends in December 1618: 


(i) Ath.Oxon:Col. 241. (2) Ibid. Col. 258. (3) See Eis Letters, page 183. (4) Fol. Dublin, 16 Top. 
Walſh, Pref. to Proſpect. (b) 4* Antwerp, 1584. © (7) Ware de Serip. P. 26. (8) 4 Ulifip. 1621. 33. (5 
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Geoffry Keating was a ſecular prieſt, D. D. of a family originally Engliſh ; but ſettled in PART 
Ireland, for many ſucceeding generations. After he had long applied himſelf to the ſtudy of, III 
the language and antiquities of his native country, and became a maſter of both, he began his N 
(1) Moſt compleat and methodical hiſtory; which he finiſhed ſoon after the acceſſion of Charles ing. 
the Firſt to the throne, In his preface he declares the motives that induced him to engage in ſo 
laborious an undertaking, which were two; the ignorance of the oldeſt hiſtorians in the ſtate of 
Ireland before che conqueſt, and the partiality and injuſtice of later writers on the ſame ſubject. 

On theſe conſiderations he bravely undertook the taſk of compiling this his large hiſtory of Ire- 
land; which he brings down from the firſt planting of the iſland, after the deluge, to the ſe- 
venteenth year of Henry the Second. He wrote the book in Iriſh, and we have ſeveral good 
copies of it, in the publick and private (2) libraries of Great-Bricain and Ireland, in that lan. 
guage, One copy there was in the hand of Arthur, Earl of Anpleſea, Lord Privy-Seal to 
King Charles the Second, of an Fngl th tranſlation ; which perhaps is now in the poſſeſſion of 
his nob e grandſon : but Father Walſh, who had the peruial of it, ſpeaks ſo coldly of the 
performance, that it ſeems to have wanted a review before it appcared abroad. This it has 
(3) now done in a comely dreſs; and Mr. O'Connor the tranſlator and publiſher, an Iriſh an- 
tiquary by deſcent, appears to be a perſon well able to do right to his author and himſelf; 
notwithſtanding the many hard cenſures that have paſſed, and are yet daily paſſing upon both. 
This general hiſtory is ſaid, in its title page, to contain, 1. A full and impartial account cf 
the firſt inhabitants of that kingdom; with the lives and reign of an hundred and ſeventy-four 
ſucceeding monarchs of the Mileſian race. 2. The original of the Gadelians, their travels into 
Spain, and from thence into Ireland. 3. A ſuccin& account of the reigns of the kings of 
Ireland, with the ſeveral attempts and invaſions upon that iſland. 4. Of the frequent aſſiſtance 
the Iriſh afforded the Scotch againſt their enemies the Romans and Britons, particularly their 
obliging the Britons to make a ditch from ſea to fea between England and Scotland, to guard 
themſelves from the ſurprizes and frequent incurſions of the Scots and Iriſh. 45. A genuine 
deſcription of the courage and liberality of the antient Iriſh, their ſevere laws to preſerve their 
records and antiquities, and the punifhments inflicted on thoſe antiquaries who preſumed to 
vary from the truth ; with an account of the laws and cuſtoms of the Iriſh, and the royal 
aſſemblies at Tara. 6. A relation of the long and bloody wars of the Iriſh againſt the Danes 
whoſe yoke they at laſt threw off, and reſtored liberty to their country; which they preſerved 
till the arrival of Henry the Second, King of England. To all which there are added above 
160 coats of arms of the antient Iriſh, with particular genealogies of many noble families, 
curiouſly engraved upon forty-two cop per- plates, by the beſt maſters, The book, as we now 
have ir, conſiſts of two parts; the former whereof extends, from the firſt peopling the iſland, 
to the planting, of chriſtianity by St. Patrick; and the latter brings down the hiftory to the 
arrival of the Engliſh, in the reign of Henry the Second. We are told by this hiſtorian, 
that the poſterity of Gathelus and Scota ſettled in Ireland, A. M. 2736. Whereas Mr. O*Flaherty, 
(4) on a more ſtrict calculation, finds that he was a whole year miſtaken ; and therefore places this 
his fourth colony of foreign adventures in the year 2737. The late learned (5) biſhop Stilling- 
fleet hereupon puts a queſtion ; by what cycles, or other certain way, could the Iriſh adjuſt the 
time ſo well to the age of the world? He furniſhes us with a (6) ſufficient anſwer, when he ac- 
knowledges, that all the accounts we have of the French and Spaniſh antiquities, before the Ro- 
man wars, are as doubtful as theſe, But it has been better pleaded, in (7) Keating's defence, that 
he profeſſes to relate theſe fables, with a full purpoſe of exploding them as incredible, and meer 
poetical fictions: adding withal, that ſuch was the repute they had in the very days of yore, a- 
mongſt the beſt Iriſh antiquaries. 

After Keating and Lynch, his two chief ſupporters, we are to take notice of Peter Walſh's (8) p. Walſh. 
Proſpect of the State of Ireland, from the year of the World 17 56, to the year of Chriſt 1652. The 


(i) P. Walſh, Pref. to his Proſpect, &e. (2) Bibl. Chandois. Fol. hiſt. n. 92. Bodleyan. Inter MSS. Dom. Baronis 
Fairfax, n. 29. Et. inter Cod. 1188 D. Dudl. Loftus, n. 31. (3) Fol. Lond. 1723. (4) Ogygia, Par. 2. p. 81. 


(J) Pref. to Orig. Brit. p. 35. (0) Pref. $0 Orig. Brit. p. 35. (7) Pet. Walſty, Pref, to his Proſpect. (8) 8 Lond, 1682. | 
25 D pot fir, f 
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PART firſt lines of this work were drawn at the requeſt of the earl of Caſtlehaven, whilſt his lordſhip's 


41 
— — 


Flaherty. 


Memoirs were in the preſs; and intended for an appendix to them; ſhewing the original cauſe of 
the rebellion in 1641, from the fatal feuds betwixt the two nations of this kingdom ſince Henry 
the Seconds's time. New matter crowding in upon him, and the earl having releaſed him from 
the method whereto he had firſt confined him, he reſolved to divide his work into two parts: In 
the former whereof all, I think, that was ever printed, he repreſents the ſtate of the whole iſland 


and 1ts inhabitants, from the firſt plantation of it after the flood, till the Engliſh conqueſt, The 


man writes ſomewhat confuſedly, intermixing long occaſional ſtories with the main thread of his 
narrative ; but ſeems not to have omitted any thing of conſequence that's advanced by either of 
his foreſaid vouchers. This honeſt Father Walth is that ſame modern hiſtorian upon whom Mr, 
O*fFlaherty has let fly a whole (1) chapter of remarks ; for his pretending to criticiſm in the Iriſh 
language, when he ſpeaks of king /Engus's ſurname of Olmucadh, thoſe of Malcolm, O Brien, 
O*Net}, Kairnes, &c. This ſevere treatment probably diſcouraged the author from publiſhing 
his ſecond part. | 

Of the topographical part of the Ogygia mention has been already made. The hiſtorical and 
chronological, what was chiefly in the author's view, comes now under conſideration. His pat- 
tron, the then Duke of York, afterwards King James the Second, 1s encouraged (2) to expect a 
complete chain of his royal anceſtors in a right line of an hundred and twenty-four generations 
from Adam; whereof eleven were before the flood, twenty-ſix between that epocha and their 
ſettlement here, fifty-one in Ireland, and thirty-ſix in Scotland; but afterwards he ſeems not to be 
ſure of making our the regal ſtem, without interruption, for above 2700 years. He (3) promiſed 
to give a ſecond book of the lives of thoſe Iriſh kings that were chriſtians; and for this ends with 


the acts of Dathias, the laſt of the pagan monarchs : but he did not live to make good that en- 


H. Mac 


Curtin, 


gagement. Sir George Mackenzie (4) in his ſecond defence expoſtulates warmly on the injuries 
done in this hiſtory to the modern Scotland: but the author (3) had beforehand proteſted againſt 
the cenſures of men unacquainted with the Iriſh language, as incompetent judges. 

There 1s lately a (6) Brief diſcourſe, in vindication of the antiquity of Ireland, publiſhed by H. 
Mac Curtin, in two parts; the former whereof gives a ſhort abſtract of Keating's larger hiſtory of 
the ſeveral adventures of the Gadelians and Mileſians, down to the days of St. Patrick. In the 
ſecond, keeping ſtil] cloſe to the matter and method of his maſter Jeoffry ; the author collects 
the flowers of our following ſtory as low as the year 1171, and ſome choice ones there are in this 
batket ; as particularly a long (7) account of the wondrous ſtaff of Jeſus, whereof we ſhall have 
occaſion to take ſpecial notice hereafter. Some genealogies of the great families of this kingdom 
we are to expect in our hiſtorian's third part; unleſs, what I am ſomewhat jealous of, the publſh- 


ing of many ſuch pedigrees, by the late editor of Keating, have already furniſh'd us with all that 


our antiquary had in ſtore upon that head. His authors, beſides Keating, OfFlaherty, and 
Walſh, are, | 

The old Book of Reigns, or Reim Riogruighe; J. Lynch's great Guide. 

The Royal book of Records, of Tarah, &c. (i. e.) Pſalter of Tarah fooliſhly (8) ſaid to be 
compoſed by K. Cormuc, A. D. 213. 

The Book of Conqueſts, or Leabhar Gabhala, by Mic. OfClert and others, 

Giollo Caoimhgin, the famous chronologiſt's, Annals; on whom Keating relies much, eſpecial- 
ly in the ſtory of the Eaſterlings. 

Cormuc's Pſalter of Caſhel, 

Uidhir Chiarain. | 

Cionfaola's Hiſtory and Chronology. 

Annals of Inis-fail. | 

Leabhar Leathcavin, of Banners and Coats of Arms of the Northern Nobility. 

Several Books of Genealogies. | 

'The Annals, Cluaineidhneach in Leix. 


(1) Ogygia, par. 3. cap. 27. (z) Epiſt. Ded. p. 2. (3) P. 421. (4) 82 Lond. 1686, cap. 5. (5) Ogygia, 


P. 464. (6) 4%. Dublin, 1717. (7) 4 Dublin, 1717. P. 132, 133, 134+ (8) P. 112, 
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Leabhar Irſe, or Book of Records, different front that of Tarah. 

Coga-Gall le Goeoidheal. This is the ſame book which (1) Colganus tells us was in his poſſeſ- 
fion. He writes the title thus, Cogaah Gabidhel re Galaibb, i. e. Bella Hibernicorum cum Alienigenis, 
The Alienigenæ here mentioned are the Normans or Ooſtmans, who reigned, or at leaſt domi- 
neered, in Ireland for ſome ages: ſince it is plain, notwithſtanding all the pains taken by Gra- 
tianus Lucius, and others, to prove the contrary, that not only Turgeſius the arch-tyrant, but 
others of his countrymen, uſurped the titles of Kings of Ireland. 

Munſter Book of Rights was written by St. Benignus; from whom it 1s ſometimes called Leabhar 
Bheining. Our hiftorian quotes abundance of poems out of this book. It is alſo (2) called Leab- 
har na Geart ; and begins with Dligh gach Riogh O Riogh Calſil. 

Hiſtory of the kings of Munſter was written by Teigh Brodin, quoted p. 260. 

O Dubhagain' 8 book i is cited together with Sir James Ware, for ſynodical matters, p. 180, &c. 
The ſame is frequently referred to, with great deference, by Mr. Flaherty ; who cites it by the 
title of Codex O*Dugevanus. 

Mac-Liag's lite of the great Brian Borovey is quoted by Mac Curtin, p. 214, who tells us, 
p. 217, that he was chief antiquary of Ireland in that reign; and p. 218, that animadverſions 
were written on this lite by Macbruaidiogba. The ſame Mac-Liag he ſays, p. 252, wrote the 
Munſter Book of Battles ; which gives the moſt authentick account t of the rencounters with the 
Danes, down to the fatal action at Clauntart. 

The former volume of Sir Richard Cox's hiſtory, dedicated to King William and Queen Mary, Sir R. 
bears the title of Hibernia Anglicana ; or, the Hiſtory of Ireland, from the conqueſt thereof by C“ 
the Engliſh, to this preſent time, This begins with the reign of Henry the Second, and ends with 
that of c queen Elizabeth. It was publiſhed (3) at a time when Ireland was the ſeat of war and de- 
ſolation, under the guidance of the late unfortunate king James the Second; which raiſed an ex- 
traordinary curioſity | in enquiring after the affairs of this kingdom. This obliged the author to 
haſten the continuation of his hiſtory ; the ſecond part whereot was, early in the next year, recom- 
mended to the (4) preſs by two ſecretaries of ſtate. Such encouragments as theſe puſhed the work 

a little too faſt forward; fo that it came into the world in ſomewhat of a looſer dreſs than Was, 

Ry certainly, at firſt . by the compiler: Who nevertheleſs found his own account in it; 
being ſoon after advanced to the higheſt poſts of honour in the law. 

Sir George Carew, preſident of Munſter, under Queen Elizabeth, created Baron of Clopton by Sir C. 
King James the Firſt, and Earl of Devonſhire by King Charles the Firſt, wrote the Hiſtory of Cee 
Ireland in his own time, under the title of Pacata (5) Hibernia, It contains the tranſactions of 
three years of much action in Munſter, from the latter end of 1599, to the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the concluſion of 1602. T he whole is divided into three books ; whereof the firſt treats 
of the deſperate condition of that province, above other parts of the kingdom, when the lord 

_ preſident entered upon his government; and the hopeful proſpect whereinto publick affairs were 

brought by his wile management, within the compals to twelve months. 2. The next gives an 
account of the landing of the Spaniards, and the entire conqueſt of them, with the ſuppreſſion of 
Tyrone, O*Donel, and other rebels, at Kintale; and the tranſporting of the invaders back to 

f Spain. This is of the ſecond year's work, 3. In the third, a recruit of money and ammunition 
puts new ſpirits into the rebels; which occaſions the ſiege, taking, and demoliſhing of the ſtrong 
caſtle of Dunboy ; which put an end to the troubles of Munſter, This great and learned noble- 
man wrote other books relating to the affairs of Ireland ; forty-two volumes whereof are in the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's library at Lambeth ; and ur volumes more of collections, from the 
originals, in the Cotton library. In this laſt mentioned grand repolitory of Britiſh and Iriſh an- 
tiquities, we have not only (6)Memoirs of the government of Ireland from the firſt year of queen 
Mary, to the year 1602 = he alſo the (7) Declaration of John del Aquila, the King of Spain's ge- 
neral in Ireland againſt Queen Elizabeth: (8) Articles againſt Sir John Perrot, lord- de puty; Queen 
Elizabeth's (9) letter to the earl of Eſſex, then in Ireland, 1599. (10) An account of complaints 
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(i) De Actis 88. Hibern p. 106. (2) P. Walſh's Proſfect, &c. p. 430. (3) Fol. Lond. 1689. (J) Fol. Lond. 1690. 
(5) Fol. Lond, 1633. (6, Titus, C. 10, (7) Julius, F. 6, (8) 1bid, 609 Ibid, (19) Veſpaſianus, F. 9. 
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made againſt the maintenance of the army in Ireland by way of ceſs, with Queen Elizabeth's diſtike 
of thoſe complaints; a large volume bearing the title of, (1) Literæ originales, aliaque alta authen- 
tica de rebus Hibernicis regnante R. Elizabeth; (2) Original letters, commiſſions, and other papers, 
concerning Ireland in the time of queen Elizabeth, &c. Moſt or all of theſe have been carefully 
read over by the learned archbiſhop Uſher ; whoſe notes in his own hand-writing, are ſtill to be 
ſcen in moſt of them. There is allo in the earl of Suſſex's library, not to mention others, a large 
collection of letters and other papers concerning preparation for the relief of Ireland in the years 
1595, 1597, 1598, 1599,4600. Sir George Carew died in the Savoy, A. D. 1629. Together 


* 
65 #'% 


with theſe three years annals of the Lord-preſident Carew, the Iriſh hiſtorian ought to peruſe a 
Journal of the Rebellion of Hugh, the O'Neal, Earl of Tyrone, and the appeaſing thereof, penned 
and publiſhed by(3z) Fynes Morriſon ; who attended the lord-deputy Mountjoy, Sir Charles 
Blount, from 1599, to 1602, incluſive; the very ſame term of the other great man's preſiding in 
Munſter: ſo that both theſe writers treat of occurrences of one and the ſame date; but with this 
difference, that the annaliſt's ſcene of action is in the ſouth, and the journaliſts chiefly in the north, 
of this kingdom, The latter, now under confideration, begins his work with a ſhort detail of 
the moſt notable revolutions in Ireland, from the firſt deſcent of the Engliſh, till, at p. 45, he 
comes to his penegyrick on the noble lord, his wiſe and valiant maſter, This being over, he 
preſents us with the eſtabliſhment ſigned by the queen, and delivered to the Jlord-deputy ; where- 
by full proviſion is made for the ſupport of the civil and military lifts, He thence proceeds with 
the battles and ſkirmiſhes at the Moyry, Carlingford, &c. and fills his three ſeveral books with 
the tranſactions of ſo many diſtin& years, in like manner, though not altogether with the like 


judgment, as the reader will obſerve in thoſe of the preſident. It appears from our author's ac- 


. ir John 
emple. 


count of himfelf, that he came not into Ireland before the latter end of the ſummer in 1600, and 
upon George Cranmer's being ſlain at Carlingford in November following, was admitted the lord- 
deputy's chief ſecretary. : | 

| he Iriſh Rebellion: or, an (4) hiſtory of the beginnings and firſt progreſs of the general rebellion 
raiſed within the kingdom of Ireland, on the twenty-third of october 1641, was written by Sir John 


_ Temple, maſter of the rolls, and a privy counſellor there at that time. The author being per- 


Borlaſe 


fectly acquainted with all the ſecrets of that myſtery of iniquity, profeſſes that he has herein, as 
far as he could without breach of truſt, communicated ſo much of them as he conceived neceſſary 
and proper for publick information. He carefully peruſed the very originals, or authentick copies, 
of the voluminous examinations remaining with the regiſter ; as allo the diſpatches and letters 
from ſuffering gentlemen in the ſeveral provinces, repreſenting to the lords juſtices and council the 
ſad condition of their affairs. The outrages committed here, within the compaſs of two months, 
for this great man carries his ſtory no farther than the landing of Sir Simon Harcourt on the laſt of 
December 1641, will hence appear to have been the moſt barbarous and bloody that the hiſtories 
of any nation or age can produce. 

This narrative was repeated and continued by Dr. Edmund Borlaſe, a phyfician at Cheſter, fon to 
Sir John Borlaſe, one of the lords juſtices, when the rebellion broke out ; who calls his book, (5) 
the Hiſtory of the execrable Iriſh Rebellion, & c. purſued to the act of ſettlement in 1672. The 
ſame author, in defence of his ſaid father, and his colleague, Sir William Parſons, publiſhed ſome 


(6) Brief reflections on the Earl of Caſtlehaven's Memoirs; in the preface to which he paſſes a 


ſharp cenſure on the eighth chapter of Sir William Dugdale's View ot the late Troubles, wherein 
the long parliament of England is repreſented as the chief fomenter of that rebellion. The late 
(7) Dr. Nalfon has paſſed this ſevere cenſure on Dr, Borlaſe and his work : © Beſides the nearnefs 
« of his relation to one of the juſtices, and his being openly and avowedly a favourer of the faction 
« and the men and actions of thoſe times; he is an author of ſuch ſtrange inconſiſtency, that his 
i book is rather a paradox than a hiſtory, and it muſt needs be ſo, for I know not by what ſtrange 
« accident the copy of a Manuſcript, written by the right honourable the late Earl of Clarendon, 
„happening to fall into his hands, he has very unartfully blended it with his own rough and un- 


(1) Veſpaſianus, F. 12 (z) Titus, B. 10, 12,, 13. (z) Fol. Lond. 1617. (4) 4% Lond, 1646, et 89. Ibid, 
1679. (5) Fol. Lond. 1680. (6) 89 Lond. 16% (7) Introd, to Impart. Collect. Vol. 11. P. 8. 
. | Ss poliſhed 
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<« poliſhed heap of matter; ſo that his book looks like 2 curious piece of embroidery ſewed with 
s coarſe thread upon a piece of ſack-· webb.— He has taken great pains to expunge ſome and alter 
« many paſſages, which he thought were too poignant againſt his favourites, or ſpoke to» much 
« jn vindication of his late Majeſty, King Charles the Firſt, and his miniſters.” As free re nar! 

are made on his vile miſrepreſentations of King Charles the Firſt ; and his equally unjuſt prailes | 

ſome parliamentary rebels. Dr. Borlaſe, before the publiſhing of this voluminous defence o 

father and his friends, had ſent abroad a ſhort manual of Iriſh hiſtory, under che title of, (1) Tis 
Reduction of Ireland to the Crown of England. Herein he gives his reader a ſhort, but inſtruc- 
Live, account of the governors of this kingdom ſince the conqueſt by Henry the Second, A, D. 
1172, taking ſpecial notice of the moſt memorable occurrences in each of their reſpective govern- 
ments; as of the foundation of the univerſity of Dublin, &c. Under that of Sir William Parlons, 
and Sir John Borlaſe, he gives a breviate of the diſcovery of the rebellion in 1641 ; and afterwards 


F „ 1 ; by 


| EI 


of the miſeries that enſued : which might have ſaved the offenſive pains which he ſoon after rook 


in the compoſure of his larger work. The forementioned (2) Memoirs of the wars of Ireland, 
were written and publiſhed by James Touchet, lord Audley, and earl of Caſtlchaven; who had 
reſided in Ireland all the time of the rebellion, and ſeveral years after the reduction of that king- 
dom. This publication he was prompted to by the ſecond edition of Sir John Temple's fore- 
mentioned book : wherein he apprehended many particulars to be partially and faſely repreſented. 
Obſervations and (3) reflections on theſe memoirs were forthwith ſent abroad in a letter to the Earl 


of Caſtlehaven, from a perſon of honour in the country; which were written by Arthur Earl of 


Angleſey, and occaſioned ſome ſharp letters betwixt his Lordſhip and then Duke of Ormond, who 
thought he had juſt cauſe to reſent the treatment therein given to himſelf and his government in 
that kingdom. This matter, not being adjuſted by the noble litigants themſelves, was the next 
year brought before the king in council; where both Caſtlehaven's Memoirs and Angleſey's Let- 
ter were cenſured as ſcandalous libels againſt the government. Caſtlehaven afterwards publiſhed 
a (4) Review of his Memoirs; wherein he endeavours to maintain, againſt Sir John, and others, 
that not a twentieth part of the Engliſh proteſtants, who were ſaid to be maſſacred, were really 
murdered in that rebellion; many hundreds of thoſe, who are in Sir John's liſts of the lain, 
being known to be alive ſeveral years after his report was made; and his ſum total far exceeds 
the produce of his particulars, though, in ſeveral places, to magnify his numbers, he repeats 
the ſame names of perſons with the ſame circumſtances of their ſufferings. He thence proceeds 
to a conſideration of motives which then induced the Iriſh to rebel; and thoſe according to their 
own manifeſto, were the eſcheating of fix whole counties of Ulſter in the lump, on account 
of Tyrone's rebellion; though many, whoſe eſtates were ſo ſeized, never joined in it; King 
James's planting that whole province with his own countrymen, and his treating the natives in 
other parts as a meer conquered nation of ſlaves, never employed in any places of truſt and 
profit; the confident threats of che like ſeizures intended in the counties of Roſcommon, Mayo, 
Galway, Cork, Tipperary, Limerick and Wicklow; the ſeyericies then exerciſed againſt the 
Roman catholicks in England, and dreaded in Ireland; and, laſtly, the privileges and immu- 
nities which the Scots had newly obtained by their taking up arms for the redreſs of their 
like grievancies: but the noble Memorialiſt acknowledges that, in his own judgment, the only 
true and great motive to this rebellion, as well as to all others, ſince the reign of Henry the 
Second, was the old national feud, built upon an inflexible perſwaſion that the ſovereignty and 
property of all the lands in the kingdom, by their unrepealed Brehon law, reſted ſtill in the 
ſurviving heirs of the meer Iriſh or Mileſian to. | 

The popiſh clergy of that time were much divided in their ſentiments, about the nature of 
this war; ſome calling it a juſt, holy, and neceſſary war; and others frankly acknowledgin 
it to be a moſt wicked and trayterous rebellion. Of the former ſort was Nicholas French, the 
pope's nominal Biſhop of Fernes, who was one of the congregation ſummoned to Waterford 
by the nuncio Rinuccini in 1646. When, and afterwards, at Jameſtown, all ſubmiſſion to the 
king was damned with their heavieſt church-cenſures. This incendiary wrote the (5) Bleed- 


(.) 8vo. Lond. 1675. (3) 8vo. Lond. 1681, (3) Svo. Ibid 3681. (4) vo. Lond. 1684. (5) 850. — 1674. 
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ing Iphigenia; wherein he avowedly juſtifies every ſtep made in that trayterous enterprize. 
Of the latter was Dr. Peter Walſh, a Franciſcan, who, with fifty-three other regulars, and ſix- 
teen ſeculars, ſubſcribed a form of profeſſion of their abhorrence of the principles of the rebels, 
and diſclaiming the pope's ſupremacy in temporals, preſented to King Charles the Second in 
1661, Whereof the reaſons were publiſhed by the ſaid Walſh, in his (1) Hiſtory of the Iriſh 


| Remonſtrances, for ſo the inſtrument was called. The fame was done before, in Latin, under 


Chancel, 
Fly de, 


Clanrice 


-  kard, 


the title of (2) Remonſtrantia Hibernorum contra Lovanienſes, &c. Autore R. P. F. R. Caron 
Theologo Emerito. Many other views were given of the tranſactions ſubſequent to the grand re- 
bellion of 1641, which were very differently repreſented by ſeveral great men who ſhared in the 
counſels of that diſmal time. 

We have lately had two editions of the great Earl of Clarendon's, Chancellor Hyde's, own 
(3) Hiſtory of the rebellion and civil wars in Ireland; which was penned out of the memoirs, 
and from the oral information of the old Duke of Ormond, whilſt his grace was in exile with 
the author. It ſets ſeveral occurrences of thoſe days of diſtraction in different light, from that 
wherein they are repreſented by other writers; as particularly the ceſſation of arms and enſuing 
peace, the unhappy action at Rathmines, the rebellious confederacies of the clergy, &c. in all 
which the wiſe and honeſt conduct of the lord lieutenant, and his, equally unfortunate, deupty, 
is plauſibly apologized and juſtified, In this we may ſuppoſe the noble author had in his view 
the ſame excuſe which he (4) elſewhere makes for his curſory treatment on the affairs of 
Ireland, in another part of his works; becauſe of that f relation of all material paſſages, as 


well from the beginning of that rebellion, as during the time of his own adminiſtration, writ- 


ten by the Marqueſs of Clanrickard. a 

Surely this full relation muſt have been a more perfect hiſtory of thoſe times, than what is 
given us in a late lean collection of letters, warrants, orders, and other looſe 480 incoherent 
ſtate- papers, under the magnificent title of Memoirs (5) of the Right Honourable the Marqueſs 
ot Clanrickard, Lord Deputy General of Ireland. The anonymous publiſher has indeed pre- 
fixed a Diſſertation of his own, wherein he pretends to 7/{y}rate ſome dark paſſages in theſe 
Memoirs: but, keeping BUTICT in the ſhades, we want to be better informed how far his 
conjectures may be relied on. He viſibly diſcovers a ſtrong inclination, to lay moſt of the 
bloodſhed of thoſe diſmal times at the door of the Engliſh proteſtants; an inzusious attempt, 

wllich, we hope, will ſhortly be well laid open by a more accurate and better informed writer. 
To theſe we may add the (6) Original Proceedings of the high Court of Juſtice at Dublin and 
Cork, with Sir George Lowther's Speech on the Sentence of Sir Phelim O Neale, 1652,-52,-54. 
Proceedings of the Army about Colrain, 1641, &c.— A Journal of the Action, &c. towards 
Munſter, 1640. A journal of Col. Kenningſton- s March towards the Counties of Cavan and 
Lowth, 1648. —A Diary of the Surrender of Limerick by the Iriſh, 1042, Andof the ſame 
by Treton ni, 1951 | 

There are alſo three volumes in the preſent Biſhop of Clogher s library, which ought to be 
mentioned before we leave the account of this rebellion. 1. The (7) Original Account and Diſ- 
covery of the Rebellion in Ireland, 1641, by Owen O“ Cee with Examinations of ſeveral 
others of the ſame account. 2. The original (8) Examinations of the plundered Perſons in 


Ireland, 1641, taken upon oath by the Biſhop of Clogher, Dean Watſon, &c. giving an account 


of many barbarous Murders and Rebellions not mentioned by Temple or Borlace, for the moſt part 
of Munſter, Ulſter and Connaght.— The like for the province of Leinſter. 3. (9) An apho- 


riſmical Diſcovery of treaſonable Faction, by N. S. who ſtiles himſelf ſecretary to Owen Roe 
ONeal General of the Iriſh rebellious army; being an account of moſt of the tranſactions in 


the Roman catholick army in Ireland, from 1641 to 1653, with bulls, letters, &c. from the 
Pope, &c, Little more occurs of the affairs of Ireland, during the quiet reign of King Charles 


(1) Fol, Lond. 1674. (2) Fol. A. D. 1665. (3) Svo. Lond. et Dublin. 1720, (4) Hiſt. of Rebellion, Lait. 


Fol. Vol. z. p. 367: (5) 8vo. Lond. 1722. (6) 4to. Inter MSS. Madden, p. D. 910 Clogher. (7) NMs8. 
J. Madden, Fol. n; 3. 00 Ibid. nn. 6, & 7. (9) Ibid. n. 8. 
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the Second, that I know of, ſaving a (1) tranſcript of ſeveral letters-patent, &c. during the PART -+#& 
time of the lieutenancy of John Lord Berkley, A. D. 1670, 1671. III. „ 
The (2) ſtate of the proteſtants of Ireland under the government of King James the Second, is EE „ 
accurately and methodically repreſented by Dr. William King, the preſent Archbiſhop of to | | 
Dublin, who has fully diſcovered their unparalleled ſufferings in every thing that was dear and | 
valuable to them. As particularly, 1. In their properties; by an abſolute, French, power „ | 


pKing, 


every where pleaded for by magiſtrates and officers in the army, who daily cauſed their goods Ss 
to be plundered; whole ſhips with their cargoes to be ſeized; their ſubmitting to the free quar- S0 
terring of ſoldiers; their payment of debts in ſilver, and receipts in braſs-money; raiſing e:tor- = : 
bitant ſubſidies on both their real and perſonal eſtates, &c. But I cannot help doubting whether, | 55 
on the ſumming up of theſe items, the worthy author be not miſtaken in affirming that the (3) 14 #78 
«© Intereſt of the Engliſh proteſtants in Ireland, ruined by this king, was of greater value than | 
the eſtates of all that favoured his cauſe in England and Scotland. 2. In their perſons; by te- „ 
nants being encouraged to ſwear their landlords into plots and gaols; no habeas corpus being al. 1 
lowed on the molt illegal impriſonments; bakers, under a conſtant guard, not ſuffered to fell . | 
them any bread; General Rolen's driving of four or five thouſand naked proteſtants to ſtarye 1 
under the walls of Derry, an inſtance of cruelty not to be matched in ſtory, &c. In ſhort, the 0 
numbers of thoſe that were daily killed by the ſoldiers, murdered in their houſes, executed by 1 
martial law, famiſhed in gaols, and that periſhed by other violences, aſtoniſhed ſeveral Scotch + TE 
gentlemen; (4) who declared they had been told a quite different ſtory by their Highland preathers, 10h 
or otherwiſe had never come ſo far to ſerve in ſuch a cauſe. 3. In their religion; being con- N 
tinually tortured with aſſurances, that whatever became of England, the king was reſolved to | 
make Ireland a catholick kingdom; having the univerſity and dioceſan ſchools filled with Popiſh 
maſters, tutors and ſcholars ; the Proteſtant clergy ſtripped of their churches, maintenance, and 
jurifdiction, beaten in the ſtreets, aſſaulted in divine ſervice, and ferreted out of their houſes 
and lodgings, &c. Upon the whole, he conciudes, that there was no other proſpect or human 
poſſibility of avoiding the utter deſtruction of all the Proteſtants in this kingdom, but by their 
accepting of the protection, and ſubmitting to the government of King William and Queen 
Mary: all which is farther proved, and made evident, in an appendix of authentick acts, pro- = 
clamations, orders, letters, memorials, &c. N | | | 
After this accurate account of the miſerable condition of the kingdom, under the male-ad- G. Story. a 
miniſtration of an unfortunate prince, the reader will be deſirous to have a view of the re-eſta- — | ED 
bliſnment of Iriſh liberties, laws, and properties, under the conduct of, their great deliverer, 
King William the Third, of ever glorious memory. The martial part of that happy revolution 
is given us by Dr. George Story, late Dean of Limerick, in his (5) Impartial Hiſtory of the 
Wars of Ireland; with a continuation thereof. The former part of this work contains a 
Journal of the march of the Engliſh army under D. Schonberg, from the day of his grace's 5 
landing, to the end of the year 1690; and the latter continues the narrative to the ſurrender of 1 
Limerick, and the entire reſtitution of the legal government thereupon in the concluſion of 
1691, The author was chaplain to a regiment that had a ſhare in this ſucceſsful enterprize; 
and an eye-witneſs of all that was remarkable in it. He was alſo curious in his enquiries after 
the cuſtoms and traditions of the ſeveral provinces and counties through which the army paſſed ; 
many whereof he has occaſionally mentioned and intermixed, for his reader's diverſion: and, 
matters of fact being fairly repreſented, every man is at liberty to judge whether the reflections 
made upon them be reaſonable and juſt. h | 
A few leſſer hiſtorians, hitherto overlooked, may not be unworthy the naming, before we Dales 
conclude this chapter; as, 1. Maurice Regan, ſervant and interpreter to Dermot King of Lein- 8 . 
ſter, lived in the year 1171, and wrote very carefully the hiſtory of the affairs of Ireland during 


3 
his own time. This was tranſlated by a friend of his into French verſe; and (6) Sir George | 


(.) Inter. Addend, ad Catal. MSS. D. Joh. (More) nuper Epiſc. Elienſ. (2) o. Lond. 1691. (3) p. 187. 
(4) Vid. p. 211, 213. (5) 4to. Lond. 1693. (6) Ware, de Scrip. p. 20, 21. 
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PART Carew, afterwards Earl of Totneſs, turned it into Engliſh, Some fragments of it, as far as 
Il, the year 1157, are yet extant: This Regan (1) affirms that Henry the Second did poſitively 
promiſe to ſend auxiliary forces to Dermot's aſſiſtance; which being long vainly cx- 

pected at Briftol, Dermot was forced to make a compact with Strongbow. his man's work 

is in his Grace the Duke of Chandois's library, under the title of (2) Maurity Regani, Servi et 

Interpre ls Dermitij, filij Murchardi, olim Regis Lageniæ, Hiſtoriæ de Hiberma Fragmentum 

Anglice redditum a D. Georgio Carew, Memoniz Preſide ſub Elizabetha. Annales rerum 
Hibernicarum ab An. 1579, ad An, 1590. Hibernico Charactere. 2. Galaſy or Gilliſa Mac 
Firbiſſy; an hiſtorian of good account, wrote a chronicle of his own time, and died in 1301. 

My author (3) Sir James Ware, ſays nothing of his hiftory being extant. 3. Malachy Mac 

Ada, or Hvgh's fon, (4) Archbiſhop of Tuam, in 1330, is accounted the author of a large 

volume extant in Iriſh, written in thoſe times, called, The Book of Hugh's Son. Ir contains, 

amongſt other matters, a ſeries of the Iriſh kings, from Neal Nigiolach to Roderick O'Connor, 

in whoſe time Ireland became ſubject to the Engliſh crown. 4. Richard Creagh of Limerick, 

as Ware (3) calls him, wrote a chronicle of Ireland, about the year 1570. He tells us nat 

where it is to be met with: and therefore I am apt to ſuſpect that it lies hid with the ſame 

author's hiſtory of the ſaints of this kingdom, of which (6) Archbiſhop Uſher could never get 

a ſight: others (7) tell us that this Creagh or Crewe was Titular Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, 

about the year 1580, and that he wrote one treatiſe De Origine Lingue Hibernicæ; and ano- 

ther called Chronica Hiberniz. 5. Amongſt the manuſcripts of William Brownlowe, Eſquire, 

of Lurgan (8) Clan Braſil, in the county of Ardmagh, there is a copy of the Leabhar Egho- 

nagh, or a treatiſe of the reigns of the family of the O Neals, deſcended from Eogain Mac 

Nail Naoghiallach, or Neil of the Nine Hoſtages. 6. In the Bodleyan (9) Library at Oxford, 

| . there is an old MS, on parchment, conſiſting of 292 pages in a large folio, containing 1. A 
| Copy of Part of Pſalter Caffail, 2. A Copy of St. Mocuda Rathin and Liſmore; and, 3. The 
chronicle of the Abbey of Cung, giving ſome account: 1. Of the antient Iriſh Families. 2. 
A Catalogue of their Kings. 3. An Account of the Conqueſt of Britain by the Romans, 4. Of 
the Saxon Conqueſt, and their Heptarchy. 5. An Account of the Iriſh Saints, in Verſe, wrir- 
ten in the Tenth Century. 6, The Saints of the Roman Breviary. 7. A Catalogue of the Popes, 

8. An Account of the Converſion of the Iriſh-Engliſh to Chriſtianity, with ſome other Subjects, 


(1) Id. Annal. p. 2. (a) Fol. Hiſt. n. 45. (z) De Script. p. 23. (4) 1d. Ib. p. 20. (5) Id. Ibid, p. 25. 
(6) See his Letters, p, 1. (7) Analect de Rebus Cathol. in Hibern. par. 3. p. 47. (8) E. Lhwyd, Archæol. Brit, p. 
| 436. (9g) MS8. Laud. F. 92. | | 
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| „„ F the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians of IxELaND, 


H E late learned Dr. Thomas Smith, in his catalogue of the Cottonian manuſcripts, men- 
tions two books of ecceſiaſtical hiſtory relating to the affairs of the church of Ireland, in 
the molt early times, viz. 1. Fragmentum (1) ex Antiquo MS. Literis Lombardicis exarato 
| circa An. 720, de primis Eccleſiarum Chriſtianarum in Gallia, Anglia, et Hibernia Fundatoribus. 
| = 2. Breve Chronicon (2) ab orbe condito de rebus Sacris ad Chriſtum natum, et inde, poſt tem- 
| ra St. Patricii, fuſius de Rebus Eccleſiaſticis Hibernicorum, partim Latinè partim Hibernicè. 
Poch theſe have ſome curſory notes in the hand- writing of the great Abp. Uſher, whoſe Primor- 
dia, or (3) Britannicarum Eccleſiarum Antiquitates, J. Uſher will be an everlaſting monument of 
| | the author's good ſcrvices to the church of Ireland, Of this excellent work ſome account has 


„ | | _ (k) Cleopatra, E. 1. (2) Titus, A. 25. 3) Fol. Lond. 1687. 


already 
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" 
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already been given in the (4) Engliſh Hiſtorical Library; fo far as it touches on the antient PAR 
ſtate of church-matters in Great-Britain, His 1 5th chapter begins with the firlt tranſplanting of III. 
Iriſh colonies into the northern parts of the neighbouring iſle, which, from them, was afterwards e 
called Scotland, and ends with the hiſtory of St. Columb : aſcertaining the time of his leaving 
Ireland to be A. D. 563. Atat. 42. two years ſooner than? Bede brings him into the Iſle of Hye, 
and his continuance there to the day of his death, June 9, 597, to be thirty- four years. The roth 
treats of the moſt early preachers of chriſtianity in theſe parts, before the miſſion of St. Patrick; 
wherein ſeveral of Tho. Demſter's miſtakes and forgeries are expoſed, and a very coarſe characte 
which is not common in this learned primate, given of the man himſelf in theſe words: (5) Tam ſuſ- 
g pellæ fidei hominem illum fuiſſe comperimus, & toties teſſeram fregiſſe, ut occulatos nos eſſe oporteat, et niſi 
g guod videmus, nibil ab eo acceplum credere. In his laſt chapter, he reCtifies the ſtory of St. Patrick; 
i which he reſcues from a load of ſeeming contradictions and abſurdities in the numberleſs writers 
of his life. The old diſputes, about Jonſure, and the obſervance of Eaſter, are plainly ſtated ; 
and the excellent author concludes his work with tome principal occurrences in the lives of thoſe 
Iriſh Saints, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more in the next chapter. From the ſame 
hand we have another large (6) Diſcourſe of the Religion anciently profeſſed by the Iriſh and 
Britiſh, In this learned treatiſe the author clearly proves, out of the writings of St. Patrick, 
Sedulius, Claudius, Adamnanus, Bede, &c. that the ancient Iriſh, or Scottiſh chriſtians dif- 
fered much from the faith and doctrines now received in the Roman church ; particularly con- 
cerning the books of canonical ſcripture, juſtification, purgatory, the real preſence, confeſſion, 
abſolution, Eaſter, church-power, and the ſupremacy. There's a whole chapter on the diſcipline 
of the ancient Iriſh Monks, wherein not one word is ſaid of the Culdees. A little before this 
book was publiſhed, came forth Philip OfSullvan's Hiſtoriæ, &c. Compendium, whereof notice 
has been already taken in the foregoing chapter. That raſh writer had told many groundleſs 
ſtorics of the entire ſubjection of the firſt chriſtians of this iſland to their Oraculum veritalis, the 
Biſhop of Rome; whole determinations he ſays, were always held ſacred and final; ſo that upon 
the firſt intimation of his will and pleaſure, their old diſputes about the obſervation of Eaſter im- 
mediately ceaſed; and the ſeeds of the Pelagian hereſy were choaked in the very ſprouting. 
Theſe and other fooleries of that ignorant man, our (7) primate has ſufficiently expoſed; giving. 
this ſevere character of the man himſelf: © A worthy author to ground a report of antiquity upon; 
«who, in relating the matters that fell out in his own time, diſcovereth himſelf to be as egre- 
“ gious a lyar, as any, I verily think, that this day breatheth in Chriflendom.” The fame 
worthy prelate publiſhed a third good help to the knowledge of the primitive ſtate of chriſtianity 
in Ireland, under the title of, (8) Veterum Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge, que partim ab 
Hibernis, partim ad Hibernos, partim de Hibernis vel rebus Hiberaicis ſunt conſcriptæ. Theſe 
letters touch upon the eccleſiaſtical concerns of this kingdom from the year 592, to 11903 
wherein ſomething remarkable occurs in every one of the ſix centuries within that compaſs, ſa- 
ving the tenth, We have here ſeveral Roman cenſures upon Iriſh rites : as, in their ſchiſmatical 
behaviour in the Quartadecimal Controverſy ; their irregular divorces; uncanonical marriages 
within prohibited degrees; baptiſm without chriſm ; ſymoniacal ordinations ; oppoſers of the 
papal ſupremacy ; biſhops conſecrated by a ſingle biſhop, and without any certain title or dioceſe ; 
the Biſhop of Dublin's preſumption, in ordering a croſs to be carried before him, uſurping 
hereby the privilege of an archbiſhop, &c. To which are added the pope's grant of the whole 
realm to King Henry the Second of England, with a reſervation of Peter-pence ; and his ratifi- 
cation of all royal endowments, in lands or patronages of parochial cures, made to that ſee 
before the year 1179, when Archbiſhop Lawrence (the ſecond that bore that title) preſided in 
it; together with forms of ſubmiſſion to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury by his predeceſſors, as 
well as the other Norman biſhops of Waterford and Limerick, on their reſpective conſecrations 
in England. There is a printed copy of this Sylloge in the College Library of Dublin; with ſe— 
veral additions and amendments under the publiſher's own hand. 


(4) Part 2. cap. 1. (5) F. 379. (6) 4tv. Lond. 1631, (7) Relig, of anuent Iriſh, p. 91, 92, 94, 123, 127, 138. 


£3) 4to. Lond. 1632. 
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A commentary of the prelates of Ireland, from the firſt converſion of the nation to the chriſtian 
faith down to our times, is given us by Sir James Ware. The foundation of this goodly ſtruc- 
ture was laid in a piece which he called, (1) Archiepiſcopoium Caſſilientrum et Tuamenſium 
vitæ, duobus expreſſa Commentariolis : which was ſoon after followed by another ſhort treatiſe, 
(2) De Præſulibus Lageniz, ſive Provincie Dublinienſis Liber unus. After the return of 
King Charles the Second, he was prevailed on by ſome of the reſtored prelates (chiefly by Arch- 
biſhop Margetſon) to review and enlarge the work; which he did, and publiſhed the whole 


under the title before- mentioned: (3) De Præſulibus Hiberniæ Commentarius, a prima Gentis 
Hibernicæ ad fidem Chriſtianam Converſione ad noſtra uſque tempora. This hiſtory, in the 


Engliſh edition, is continued to the year 1704, from accounts ſent to the publiſhers by the then 
archbiſhops and biſhops of the ſeveral ſees: and there is added to it a ſhort liſt of all the chan- 
cellors and provoſts of Trinity College, near Dublin, from its firſt foundation. The publiſhers 


have omitted here the (4) large Epiſtle, which was written to the author by Dr. John Parry, 


Biſhop of Offory, and prefixed to the Latin edition of this part of his work ; an omiſſion juſtly 

to be complained of. | 
Several ſynodical decrees made in Ireland at uncertain times, are in a colle&ion of ancient 

canons, under ſixty ſix heads, titles, or chapters, in the Cotton Library, frequently cited by (5) 


Archbiſhop Uſher. To thefe we may add another body of eccleſiaſtical Jaws of this kingdom, 


in the Iriſh tongue; of which there is a fair and ancient copy in his Grace the Duke of (6) 
Chandois's Library; where alſo may be ſeen Pope (7) Eugenius the Fourth's Bulls for taking 


off the excommunication from the village Roſſpont, and laying the like cenſure upon Philip 
Norres, &c, N | | 

Our oldeſt eccleſiaſtical canons, if genuine, muſt be thoſe which Sir Henry Spelman (8) 
has publiſhed, as the acts of two ſeveral ſynods held by St. Patrick and his ſuffragans. The former 
of theſe he calls Synodus S. Patricij, Auxily et Iſſernini, Epiſcoporum in Hibernià, celebrata circa 
Annum Chriſti 450, vel 456. The thirty-four decrees of this aſſembly he tranſcribed out of a 
faulty copy in the library of Bennet college at Cambridge; to which there is annexed a collection 
of ſcripture-rules, amongſt the reſt the Ten Commandments entire, even the Second, drawn up by 
the ſaid prelates, 2. The conſtitutions of the other, which bears only St. Patrick's name, were tran- 
ſcribed out of the univerſity library at Angiers; and ſent thence by the learned Sirmondus, to Arch- 
biſhop Uſher ; who communicated them to our author, but could not punctually aſcertain their 
age. Theſe, and many more that are now loſt, muſt be ſuppoſed to make up that great volume 
of canons, which (9) Joceline of Furneſs makes this faint to leave behind him; and which, he ſays, 
were once well known by the title of Canoin Phadruig (1. e.) Patrick's Canons. What pains that 
ſaint took in collecting and compoſing theſe canons, Joceline acquaints us in theſe words: (10 
Czpit Ep'ſcoporum Synodos Santtas ſepius congregare, Concilia ſolenniter celebrare, et quod fidei Catholicg 
comperit contrarium, Eccleſiaſticis Inſtitutes adverſum, evellere et deftruere, Sc. I he hiſtory of St. 
Patrick's ſynod with two epiſtles of remarks upon it, may be ſeen in the Duke of (11) Chandois's 
library. After this ſaint's death, and before the coming in of King Henry the Second, the Iriſh 
ſynods, or the decrees made in them, were not many. Thoſe that I have had any account of are 
only, 1. The Synod of Leghlin in the year 630, whereof Archbiſhop Uſher has helped us to this 
narrative: (12) Synodus Lech-lenienſis in Campo albo ad Ripam fluvii, quem Plolomeus Birgum, nos 
Barrow vocamus, non procul & Monte Margeo poſito. Ubi ſucceſſores Ailbei, Querani, five Keriani Clo- 
nienſis, Brendani, Neſjani, et Lugidi conſuluerunt, ut Paſcha cum Univerſali Eccleſid, in futuro anno cele- 
brarent. 2. (13) A great ſynod at Uineach in the year 1112, by Celſus Archbiſhop of Ardmagh. 
3. (14) In 1157, Chriſtianus Biſhop of Liſmore, and the Pope's Legate, preſided in a national ſynod 
at old Mell, or Mellifont, though the preſent Mellis ſtands at three miles diſtance, wherein fat the 
Archbiſhops of Ardmagh, Dublin, and Tuam, and their ſuffragans. The church there was dedi- 


(1) 4 Dublin, 1618. (2) 4 Tbid. 1626. (3) Fol. Dublin, 1665. (4) Vid. Ath. Oxon. vol. 2. col. 448. 
(J) Rel. of ancient Iriſh, p. 24, 30, 63, &c. (6) Fol. Membr. Hiſt. n. 21. (7) Fol. Hiſt, n. 44. (8) Concil. Brit. 
tom: 1. p. 51. et. 55. (9) Ware, de ſcript. p. 31. (10) Jocelin. in vita 8. Patric. apud Uſher, Antiq. Brit. p. 453. 
(11) 49 Hiſt. n. 89. (12) Ex Cummiani Epiſt. Uſſer, Antiq. Brit, p. 484, 485. (13) Ware, de præſul. p. 10, 11. 
(14) Recenſ, Epiſt, Hib. p. 150, 151. | q 
| Cate 
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cated to St. Mell, one of St. Patrick's nephews; and Chriſtianus himſelf was firſt abbot of it. P AR T 
4. (1) Primate Gelaſy is ſaid to have held another at Cleonard in the year 1162, wherein it was III. 
decreed, that none ſhould profeſs divinity, but ſuch as were educated in the univerſity of Ardmagh. Syngd of 
In 1172, a national ſynod of the three ſouthern provinces was ſummoned by King Henry the Caſhel. . 
Second, to meet at Caſhel ; and the reader may ſee the decrees at length in (2) Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis. 2. In 1212, died John Comin, Archbiſhop of Dublin, whoſe provincial canons (con- 
firmed by Pope Urban the Third) are among the records of the (3) cathedral of Chriſt-Church. 
3. Henry de Loundres, Archbiſhop of Dublin, Pope Honorius the Third's Legate in Ireland, 
held a ſynod (national I ſuppoſe) at Dublin, A. D. 1217; the decrees whereot are extant in 
the old regiſter, called Crede mibi. A copy of theſe is in the (4) Duke of Chandois's library. 
4. In 1240, John St. John, biſhop of Fernes, held a ſynod at Wexford, the canons whereot 
were once (ſays Sir James (5) Ware) communicated to me by that lover of antiquity Danicl 
Molineux (Ulſter King at Arms) my great friend while living: and he ſeems to have been par- 
ticularly fond of them, ſince two different (6) tranſcripts are among his own manuſcripts, 
5. In 1262, Archbiſhop Abraham held a provincial ſynod at Drogheda; (7) part of the de- 
crees whereof are in the regiſter of Octavian de Pallatio, Archbiſhop of Ardmagh ; and a fair 
tranſcript of them may be ſeen, by the curious reader, in the hand of the preſent worthy Bi- 
ſhop of (8) Clogher. 6. In 1349, died Alexander de Bricknor, Archbiſhop of Dublin. I 
remember to have read the decrees of a ſynod held by him in the white book of the church of 
Oſſory, ſays (9) Sir James Ware, It is certain that about this time the friars mendicants (both 
Dominicans and Franciſcans) met with great oppoſition : and no where more than in Ireland, 
where Richard Raphſon, Archbiſhop of Ardmagh (conſecrated at Exeter in 1347, and well 
known by the name of Richardus Armachanus) was their indefatigable adverſary, In the (10) 
publick library at Oxford, there 1s a volume of his works wholly on this ſubject, under the fol- 
lowing titles. 1. Richard: Radulphi, i. e. Fitz-Rauf, ſermones varij. 2. R. Armachani propaſi- 
bio ex parte regis Angliz in confiſtorio pro gratia jubilæi ejuſdem domini regis populo obtinenda anno 
1349, menſe Auguſto. 3. Ejuſdem propaſitio in conſiſtorio coram papa et cardinalibus ſuper materi4 
mendicitatus ac privilegibrum contra fratres de ordinibus mendicantium quibuſcunque Avinione, 8 Nov. 
1357. 4. Ejuſdem reſponſiones ad objectiones contra materiam de mendicitate ec paupertate, quod 
chriſtus nunquam ſpontanee | mendicavit.)] 5. Ejuſdem propefitio ex parte prelatorum et omniuni cu- 
ratorum totius eccleſiæ coram papd in publico conſiſtorio, anno 1350, 5 Julij. 6. He wrote allo, to 
the ſame purpoſe, ſeven books de paupertate ſalvatoris. 7. In 1404. died John Colton, Arch- 
biſhop of Ardmagh ; ſome part of whoſe provincial conſtitutions are (11) ſaid to be extant : but no | 
certain information is given us where to find them. 8. The like is ſaid of thoſe of (Colton's . 
immediate ſucceſſor) (12) Nicholas Fleming, who died in 1416. 9. The provincial canons of 
Caſhel, agreed on in the ſynod of Limerick, A. D. 1453, are copied into ſeveral books in the 
(13) Chandois library; one whereof gives us a long detail of the diſputes betwixt the biſhops of 
Ardmagh and Meath. 10. The decrees of a provincial ſynod held A. D. 1512, by Maurice 
Fitzgerald, Archbiſhop of. Caſhel, are inſerted in the (14) regiſter of Thomas Purſel, Biſhop of 
Liſmore and Waterford ; (15) about which time a great many letters were written to Cardinal 
Wolſey, by the biſhops and other grandees of Ireland, touching the eccleſiaſtical ſtare of that 
kingdom. 11. In 1518, a provincial ſynod was held by William Rokeby, Archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin; (16) whoſe canons are extant in the Red Book of the Biſhops of Oſſory. | 
About the firſt dawning of the reformation, we have an account of the churches, deaneries, Reforma- 
monaſteries, abbeys, and hoſpitals, as they ſtood in the year 1532, extracted out of the book tion. 
called, (17) Repertorium Viride, written by John (De Derlington) the ſeventh Archbiſhop of 
Dublin. Afterwards a Treatiſe on the reformation of Ireland, was written by John 


(1) Ware de præſul. p. 11. (2) Hiſt. Vaticin. lib. 1. cap. 35. (3) Ware de ſcript. p. 37. (4) Fol. Hiſt. n. 98, 
(5) De præſul. p. 24. (6) Bibl. Chandois. Fol. Hiſt, n. 39, et n. 46. (7) Fol. 282. a. (8) Inter MSS. D. John 
Madden, 89 n. 1. (9) De præſul. Dublin, p. 8. (10) MSS. Bodl. A. 4, 8. Vide et Ibid, B. 3, 12. MSS. ſupra M. 
Art. 138. (11) Ware de præſul. p. 15. (12) Id. Ibid. p. 15. (13) Fol. Hiſt, n. 42, et, n. 45. (14) Ware, Hiſt, 
of Archbiſhops of Caſhel, p. 9. (15) Bibl. Chandois, 4% Hiſt. n. 75, (16) Ware's annnls of Hen. 7. p. 53, 63. 
(17) Bib. Chandois, Fol. Hiſt, n. 7. 5 5 
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Uſher, (1) Mayor of Dublin, in 1574, father of Sir William Uſher, knight, and Thomas Bour- 
chier, a Franciſcan doctor of the Sorbon, (who died at Rome about the year 1585) publiſhed, 
his (2) Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica de martyrio fratrum ordinis minorum divi Fanciſci de obſer- 
vantià, qui partim in Anglia, ſub Henrico octavo Rege, patrim in Belgio ſub Principe Auriaco 
partim et in Hibernia tempore Elizabeth regnantis Reginæ, paſſi ſunt ab anno 1 536, ad an. 1582 
Hugh O*Cervallan, (3) Biſhop of Clogher, publiſhed eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions ; which are ex- 
tant, and bear date October 29. 15537. Theſe we may reckon as partly reformed, fince that 
biſhop, though he came to his ſee by proviſion of Pope Paul the Third, did homage at his con- 
ſecration to King Henry the Eighth, and acknowledged his ſupremacy : Bur, however that be, 


we have others undoubtedly paſſed ſince the reformation, under the title of Determinatio (g) 


Synodalis quarundam Regularum deſervientium Eccleſiæ Ardmagh, factæ, A. D. 1614. We 
have alſo a (5) compleat hiſtory of the whole proceedings of the Iriſh convocation held in St. Pat- 
rick's church at Dublin, in the year 1634, wherein were made thoſe canons and conſtitutions, 
which are ſtill obſerved in the eſtabliſhed church of Ireland. In 1638 (6) Biſhop Bedel held a 
dioceſan ſynod at Kilmore ; wherein he and his clergy paſſed, and ſubſcribed, 22 decrees or bye- 
laws for their own obſervance. The biſhop himſelf was thereby reſtrained from conſtituting a a 
layman his vicar general, or any for term of life ; making over the next avoidance of livings : 
leaſing out of menſals, &c. Some thought this ſo very illegal an act, that it ſubjected the biſhop 
to a premunire : But Archbiſhop Uſher ſtopt the mouths of his acculers, by adviſing them to let 
him alone, leſt he ſhould ſay more for himſelf than they were willing to hear. As to religious 
matters of a yet Jater date, there's an entire volume of papers in the Biſhop of (7) Clogher's li- 
brary ; wherein are contained letters of the ſeveral Internuncio's, De Vechy, Roſpiglioſi, Araldi, 
Cardinal Barbarini, &c. to the Roman catholick primate and other biſhops of Ireland; Acta Sta- 
tuta, &c. Capituli Provincialis Ordinis Prædicatorum Hiberniz, 1678, &c. Literæ, Licentiæ, 
Commiſſiones, &c. Magiſtri Provincialis Ordivis Predicatorum Hiberniz ; Acta, Ordinationes, 
&c. Cler. Rom. Cath. Diceceſeos Mideniis 1686. Ordinationes, &c. in Viſitatione Conventùs S. 
Salvatoris Ord, Præd. Dublin. Exracts out of the ſeveral regiſtries of the pariſh churches of 
Dublin, concerning the marriages, baptizing, and burials of all noblemen, and moſt gentlemen 
and their iſſue, happening in the city of Dubln, fince the regiltry. ; 

For a right information concerning the endowments and temporalities of biſhops, beſides what 
we may learn from the general ſurveys mentioned in the firſt chapter, we have ſeveral other treati- 
ſes, which are more directly for our purpoſe in this particular: as, 1. (8) An account of ſeveral 
viſitations in Ireland, and the value of livings. 2. (9) Extenta et taxatio venejiciorum et dignitatum 
fpiritualium in diæcgſibus Hiberniz. 3. (10) Copies of inquiſitions touching church-lands in the 
counties of Ardmagh, Tyrone, London-Derry, Donnegal, Cavan, and Fermanagh, in the year 
1609. 4. An (11) hiſtorical narration of the controverſy betwixt the Archbiſhops of Ardmagh 
and Dublin, touching the primacy. 5. (12) A general ſettlement of miaiſters in Ireland, A. D. 
1659. 6. (13) Rentalia antiqua epiſcopatuum Alladenſis, Artfertenſis, Calſilienſis, Corgagienſis, Clonen- 
is, Clanfortenſis, Derrienſis, Dublinienſis, Elphinenſis, Kildarenſts, Kilmorenſis, Laouenſis Leghlenſis, 
Liſmorenſis, et Tuamenſis. 7. (14) Lileræ quedam de re ecclęſaſticd Hibernorum. | 

In the ſecond (15) volume of the Monafticon Anglicanum, we have a good collection of founda- 


_ tion-charters, deeds of gift, &c. relating to ſome of the religious houſes in Ireland : But all theſe 


were either cells belonging to ſome great abbeys in England, or were endowed by fome honourable 
families of that kingdom. Sir James Ware has given the title of an account of the Monalteries 
of Ireland, of their original and antiquities, to the (16) largeſt chapter in his book of Antiquities : 
Wherein he conſiders the titles of dedication, founders, and benefactors, rules and ofders, of each 
of theſe in their proper provinces and dioceſes: And in (17) another he beſtows the like pains on 
the cathedral churches. in this kingdom. Upon this bottom, Monſieur Alemand built his 

(1) MSS. in Bibl. Uſher. Armach. (2) 89 Parif. 1582. et 1586. et 129 Ingolſt. 1583, Vid. Ath. Oxon, Tom. 1. col- 
185. (3) Ware, de præſul. p. 36. (4) MS. Col. Trin. Dublin, Fol. J. 113. (5) Bibl. Chandois. Fol. Hiſt, n. 72. 
(6) See his life by Biſhop Burnet, p. 79, 237, &c. (7) 49 MSS. Madden, n. 1. (8) Col. Trin. Dublin. Fol. B. 40. 


(9) Ibid. G. 110. (10) Ibid. B. 44. (11) Ibid. D. 42. (12) Inter MSS. D. Dudl. Loftus, n. go. (13) p. D. 
Epiſ. Clogher, inter MSS. D. Madden, 49 n. 8. (14) Bibl. Chandois, 4% Theol, n. 22. (15) Fol. Lond. 1601. 


(16) Cap. 26, (17) Cap. 29, 
2 Hiſtoire 
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(1) Hiſtoire Monaſtique d' Irlande; which has been very lately augmented into a more full grown 
diſcourſe under the title of Monaſticon (2) Hibernicum. The anonymous publiſher of this, very mo- 
deſtly owns, that the forementioned French author did not only lay the foundation of the work, but 
alſo provided moſt of the materials; and acknowledges that it is an eaſy matter to improve upon 
the undertakings of others, &c, And yet he will not allow it to be called a bare tranſlation ; be- 
cauſe of the many additions and alterations that have been made in it. As it now ſtands, it pre- 
tends to give its readers a porfect and full view of, 1. All the abbeys, priories, nunneries, and other 
regular communities which were in that kingdom. 2. The time when and the titles under which, 


they were founded. 3. The name and quality of their founders, 4. The provinces, counties, 


cities, or towns, in which they were ſeated. 5. The ſeveral regular orders to which they belonged, 
and the moſt remarkable circumſtances relating to their foundation and ſuppreſſion. 6. Hiſtorical 


and critical obſervations and draughts of their ſeveral habits, with a map of Ireland. he foun- 


dation charters of a great many of theſe monaſteries are in the poſſeſſion of the preſent worthy (3) 
Biſhop of Clogher. Fees | , 


Four ſeveral ſorts of Monaſtick Rules were found in an old manuſcript, and ſo very antient Iriſh, 
that it was hard for the moſt expert modern to underſtand it, by Archbiſhop (4) Uſher; who 
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— 


Monaſ- 
ti.k Rules 


thus reckons them to us, 1. Collumbækilli. This is what was perſcribed by St. Columb to all the 


members of his monaſteries; and he is ſaid to have founded no fewer than one hundred: Beſides 
which, ſeveral others in the kingdom of Northumberland, inſticuted there by the biſhops which 
he ſent thither, were conformable to the fame rule. 2. St. Comeall's at Banchor; in which mo- 
naſtery, and its appendant cells, three thouſand monks are ſaid to have commonly reſided, 3. Of 
St. Mochuda, or Carthagus, founder and Abbot of Ratheny, and firſt Biſhop of Liſmore. 4. Of 
St. Albeus, Archbiſhop of Emelach: Of whom, as well as of the other three, we ſhall have occa- 
fion to ſay more anon, Many more rules are ſtill known to have been compiled by other Iriſh 
prelates: As by, 1. Kieran. 2. Brendan. Both theſe, as being, I ſuppoſe, found in the ſame 
volume and under one cover, are ſometimes quoted in the Ulſter annals under the common name 
of Lex Ciarani ct Brendani, 3. St, Lugid, or Molua: Whoſe (5) rule is ſaid to have been much 
admired by the author's cotemporary, Pope Greogry the Great, 4. St. Columbane : Which has. 
been often publiſhed by Goldaſtus, Meſſingham, and others: and was incorporated, in molt of the 

rench monaſteries, with that of St. Bennet. The rules of an Anchoretick life may alſo be feer 
in the regiſtry of the (6) monaſtery of St. Thomas near Dublin, 


(1) 12mo. Pariſ. 1690. (2) 8ov. Lond. 1622. (3) Inter MSS. D. Madden, 4% num. 9. (4) Antiq. Brit. p. 470s 
(5) In Vit. us MS. citante Uſſerto, Antiq. Brit, p. 476. (6) Ware's Antiq. cap. 17. p. 44. ” 
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Writers of the Lives of the Inisy Saints. 


II E whole kingdom of Ireland is commonly called by antient church hiſtorians, Inſula 
Sanctorum; as being more fertile in the production of ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, than 

any other nation in the chriſtian world. Archbiſhop (1) Uſher hereupon obſerves, that to-write 
the lives of all its ſaints, or even to recount their names, would be an endleſs taſk: And yet, 
what one ſays he of this innumerable company, ever received any ſolemn canonization from the 
Pope before Malachias, Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, about the middle of the tweltth century ? He 
Puts the queſtion, (2) but leaves 1t to be alwered by future diſcoverers. Tradition we are ſure 
has dubbed them holy; and, as ſuch, Surius, Bolandus, and others have admitted ſeveral of them 
into their general matyrologies of the chatholick church. As they are Iriſnmen, and have a more 


(1) Antiq. Brit. P. 491, et 593+ (2) Relig. of antient Iriſh, p. 76. 
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particular relation to that part of the church univerſally eſtabliſhed in this Iſland, they have chiefly 
fallen under the conſideration of ſuch biographers, as were of their own native growth, Two 
anonymous volumes of theſe are in the (18) Duke of Chandois's library: And elſewhere we have 
the (19) maternal genealogies and degrees of theſe Iriſh ſaints , their ſacred antiquity, and alphabeti- 
cal catalogue; the genealogies of St. Patrick, and other ſaints; as alſo (20) Vindiciæ Scotorum 
Veterum et Sanctorum Indigenarum Hiberniæ; contra H. Boethium, G. Buchananum, &c. Old 
hymns in the praiſe of ſeveral of theſe are innumerable. All that is hiſtorical in them is more at 
large, and leſs fabulouſly related in their lives. 

Biſhop Zneas or Engus, fon of Oengobhan, about the cloſe of the eighth century, wrote a 
martyrology in Iriſh verſe; which, ſays Sir James Ware, 1s ſtill extant. To this a ſupplement 
was afterwards added by Murry or Marian O*Gorman, who was Abbot of Knock near Lowth, 
in the year 1171. Colganus (1) having taken notice of the vaſt numbers of homonymous 
ſaints in ſeveral old martyrologies, wherein are twenty-three Columbaes, twenty-four Columbans, 
about one hundred and twenty Colman's, &c. concludes his ſtrange account with this more ama- 
Zing one from Engus: Ft licit magna cet mira hac multitudo merits videater, exigua tamen videbitur 
comparatione majoris multituginis Homonymorum quos S. Afnguſſius Reledeus (qui ante oftingentos et 
ſeptuagenta annos floruit) libro ſecundo ſuorum opuſculorum producit. Ii enim inter 62 ſandterum ho- 
monymorum claſſes, tetidem copitibus comprehenſas, recenſet Mochumios 34. Moluanos 37. Mclaſſivs 
ſive Lafreanos 43. Mochuanos 58. et Colmanos ſupra aucentos ;, quos omnes ex adjecta locorum, in 
guibus coluntur, et parenium diver/ſitate indicat efſe plane diverſos. | 

John Vicar of Tinmouth's (2) great magazine of the Britiſh ſaints has good ſtore of Triſh : 
which (3) Sir James Ware is of opinion, he borrowed from Iriſh writers, changing only the ſtile. 
His Sanctilogium, here cenlured, 1s only an abſtract, as I have already obſerved in my Englith 
and Scottiſh Libraries, of his Hiſtoria Aurea, Of this writer, and the Engliſh plagtary from 
him, the late learned Dr. Smith has left this juſt character: (4) Yitas ſanctorum Anglie, Walliæ, 
Scotiæ, et Hliberniæ, in variis libris ſparſas, in unum corpus redegit. Opus ſane ob reliquias genuine 


. antiquitatis ex membranis carigſis, quas vir diligentifſimus verſaverat, exſerptas, et in illa grandi fa- 


bularum et quiſquiliarum mole reperiendas, non parvi Eſtimandum. Hujus indujtrie laudem in ſe inho- 
neſtis artibus derivaturus ſurrepturuſque Fohannes (5) Capgravius multa decurtavit et reſecuit, ac 
more plagiorum variis modis immutavit, ut ipſius ingenii fetus haberetur, Floruit A. D. 1366, ut 
optime ex Boſtono Burienſi probat R. R. Uſſerus. Amongit Tinmouth's faints, the chief of thoſe 
that relate to this kingdom are Bridget, Aidan, Peranus, Patrick, with a particular legend on 
his purgatory, Columba, Modwenna, Fiacer, Aidan the biſhop, Malachias, Benignus, Colum- 
banus, Finanus, who is alſo called Winninus. ” 

Auguſtine Magraidan, canon of the priory of all ſaints, in the county of Longford, wrote 
the lives of the Iriſh ſaints; and continued a chronicle, begun by ſome of the ſame houſe, to 
his own time: part of which I have in manuſcript, with additions after his death ; which hap- 
pened in the year 1405.) ſays (6) Sir James Ware. This undoubtedly is the ſame with that in 
his Grace the Duke of Chandois's library, under the title of (7) Collectanea Magraithi Mac 
Gawna de Genealogiis Sanctorum Hibernie. 

In this large field Thomas Meſſingham picked up his (8) Florilegium Sanctorum Hiberniz 
which gave occaſion to Dempſter's book of piracy, which he calls (9) Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica 
Gentis Scotorum Libris XIX; qua viri Sanctitate, Literis, Dignitatibus, toto orbe illuſtres, 
et familiæ etiam Scotice in varias Urbes tranſmiſſiæ, &c. recenſentur ; whereof ſome account 
has been given in the Scotch Hiſtorical Library. This prize was retaken, with repriſals in abund- 
ance, by John Colgan, an Iriſh frier mendicant and divinity lecturer in the univerſity of Lou- 
vain; who publiſhed three large volumes of the lives of ſome hundreds of faints that are ſup- 
poſed to have been born or bred, or, at leaſt, who lived ſome years, in the kingdom or Ireland. 


(18) Fol. Hiſt. n. 53. et ꝗto. Hiſt. n. 41. (19) Fol. Col. Trin. Dublin, D. 19. (20) Ibid. c. 49. (1) Pref. 
ad Acta. SS. Hib. p. 3. (2) MS. Cotton Tiberius, E. 1. (3) De Serip. p. 27. (4) Hiſt, Bibl. Cotton. p. 40. 
(5) In Nova Legenda Angliz, Fol. Lond. 15 26. (6) De Scrip. p. 22. (7) 4to. Hiſt, n. 78. (8) Fol. Pariſ. 1624. 


The 


(9) 4to. Bonon, 1627, 
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Divorum Patricii, Columbæ et Brigidæ, trium veteris et majoris Scotiæ ſeu Hiberniæ Sanctorum 
Inſulæ communium Patronorum, Acta. Into theſe he has tranſcribed all the long and ſhort lives 


that he could meet with, either in print or manuſcript, which had been written of theſe three famous 


and cotemporary ſaints; ſaving that he has contented himſelf with lay ing before his readers ſeven or 


eight of the molt bulky of thoſe of St. Patrick, which were all compiled by that apoſtle's own: 


diſciples, and which, he verrily believes, contain all that is to be found in ſixty-ſix by other hands. 
His third volume is called (11) Acta Sanctorum Veteris et Majoris Scotiz ſeu Hiberniz 
Sanctorum Inſulæ, partim ex variis per Europam MSS. Cod. exſcripta, partim ex antiquis mo- 
numentis et probatis authoribus eruta et congeſta. In this laſt he has hooked in moſt of the 
old holy-men and women in England and Scotland: ſo that even Dempſter himſelf could not 


III. 


be more intent on multiplying the Scotch army of ſaints and martyrs, than. Colgan of raiſing. 


recruits for that of his own native country, The reaſon that he (12) gives for this augmen- 


tation of his forces, is, becauſe the antient martyrologies of Ireland have recorded their names 


as perſons, of both ſexes, naturalized here by having pariſh-churches, and other places of reli- 
gious worſhip, dedicated to their ſacred memories. On the other hand he is apprehenſive that 
his countrymen will blame him for omitting the lives of more Iriſh ſaints than he has recorded. 
This charge he confeſſes, is juſt: but he hopes that the infinity of their numbers, the multi- 
plicity of homonymous ſaints, the loſs of many antient memoirs, and his own exile in foreign 
parts, will be as juſt an apology. Upon all the three tomes, the publiſher has obliged us with. 
very uſctul notes; which explain the many miſtaken and corrupted names of men and places, 
wherewith the writings of this kind do generally abound: for the copiers of them, being more 
intent on the preſcrvation of the miraculous acts of their countrymen, than of the antiquities of. 
their country, take leaſt care of the moſt valuable part of their work. | | 

Dr. Meredith Hanmer is ſaid to have written an (13) Ephemeris of the ſaints of Ireland: 
but, my author having not ſaid where it was printed, I ſuppoſe it yet to be in MS. or loſt: nor 
can I fay any more of Richard (14) Creagh of Limerick ; who wrote the like about 1570. 


Or D. Rothe's account of the Iriſh ſaints, not yet publiſhed, which he called Hierographia 


Hiberniz; of which (15) Archbiſhop Uſher, who had ſcen and quotes it, gives an obliging 
character. That learned archbiſhop himſelf has indeed given us an old catalogue of the (1) Iriſh 
ſaiats from 433, to 664, which are there ſet in the three following ranks. 1. Biſhops, cotem- 
porary with St. Patick, no fewer than three hundred and fifty; and founders of as many chur- 
ches. 2. Monks, moſtly preſbyters, but ſome biſhops, under ſeveral rules; in all 300. Amongſt 
whom are ieckoned two Brendans, two Finians, &c. 3. Hermus or anchorets of the like mix- 
ture; whereof Ultan, Colman, Azdan, &c. where biſhops; and Fechin Colman Cronan, &c. 


3L 
The two former of theſe, though laſt printed, he named Triadis (10) Thaumaturge, five PART 


, 


M. Han- 


mer. 


preſbyters. To which may be added (2) Henry Fitz-Simon's catalogue of the chief ſaints of 


Ireland; and another little treatiſe, publiſhed at the ſame time and place with that, by one who 
calls higiſelf Veridicus, and calls his book Hibernie (3) Vindicie adveilus Dempfſterum.. 
There is an old vellum manuſcript in the Harleyan library, which bears the title of Libellus de 


Fundatione Eceleſiæ St. Petri Conſecratæ Ratiſbone quæ vulgo Weikianpeter dicitur; tractans 


de Hibcrnia et Sanctis Hibernienſibus quorum corpora requieſcunt. There is allo in the fame: 


place a tranſlation of this book in High Dutch wctre. 
The lives of a great many particular ſaints are ſtill to be had in manuſcript; ſeveraLwhere- 
of ſeem not to have fallen in the way of the forementioned collectors, and others carry that 


face of antiquity, that they appear more to be depended on, than thoſe which have hitherto been 
publiſhed, I ſhall therefore endeavour to point out to the reader ſuch of. theſe, as have.come to 


my knowledge, in an alphabetical order. | 


MSS. 


(10) Fol. Lovan. 1647. (1 1) Fol. Ibid. 1645. (12) In Præfat. ad Let. (13) Ath. Oxon, Vol. 1. col. 279. 
(14) Ware, de Script. p. 25. (15) Antiq. Brit, p. 386. (1) Ibid. p. 473, (2) 8? Anty, 1621. (3) 8vo. Ibid. . 
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PART Abban, Abbat, he lived at the ſame time with St. Brendan. One (3) of the MS. copies of 


his life ſays, that he was born in Ultonid, que eſt quinta pars Hiberniæ. This wants the begin- 
ning; but another more complete ſcems to be in the Bodleyan (4) library, under the name of 
Abdon, See Ibar. | 

Ad, founder of the monaſtery of Enach Midbrinin in the county of Muſcraytire in the 


province of Munſter; but afterwards made biſhop of Meath, his native country. The (5) wri- 


ter of his life ſays, he died before St. Columb; and Sir James Ware more particularly acquaints 
us, that his death happened on the tenth of November, 589. His life begins (6) Sanus Epiſ- 
copus Aidus filius Brichij de nepotibus Neil oriundus fuit. 8 

Albe, he, as well as Declan and Ibarus, was forerunner to St. Patrick; and the monaſtery of 
Chell-Ruaid in the county of Dalaraid, where he was born, was built by (7) Colman according 
to his directions. His life begins, Albeus (8) epiſcopus virorum Momonienſium pater beatifſimus 
et poſt S. Patricium ſecundus patronus. In this we are told that he was much beloved by (9) St. 
Patrick; who joined with Angus, King of Munſter, in making him Archbiſhop of Caſhel ; he 
was indeed the firſt Biſhop of Emly, and died September the twelfth, A. D. 527. 

Bar or Finbar, he was the firſt Biſhop of Cork: lived about the latter end of the ſixth century, 


and his feltival is kept on the twenty-ſeyenth of September; his life begins (10) Sanctus Dei 


Benigne. 


Berach. 


Brendan. 


Electus. 5 | 
Benigne, his life is in J. Tinmouth's Sanctilogium, he was ſcholar and immediate ſucceſſor at 
Ardmagh to St. Patrick ; and died November the ninth, 468, 

Berach, Abbar, lived in 630, his life begins (11) Inter cetera que Dei potentia. 

Brendan, native of Kerry, died at Clontert, May the ſixteenth 577. Among the many dif- 


| ferent MS. copies of his lite, beſides that in Tinmouth, that has frequently appeared in print, 


Bridget. 


there is one belonging to the friers (12) minorites at Kilkenny, written in the year 1340. And 


another more antient in the Abbey of St. Mary's at York, which is now in the (13) Cotton Library, 


where we have likewiſe one in old (14) French metre. A third in old Englith verſe, is in the 


(15) Bodleyan. Multitudes more there are in the publick and private libraries of both king- 
doms; whereof one begins Sanus (16) Brendanus filius Finlochæ; and another Fuit vir vite vene- 
rabilis Brendanus nomine. See more of this faint in my Scotch Library. In the Bodleyan 
library, there is a prayer of St. Brandan, to which the following Rubrick 1s prefixed : Branda- 
nus monachus fecit iſtam orationem de verbo Dei, per Michaelem archangelum, quando tranſfretravit 


maria ſepties, et data eft illi iſta oratio poſt 7 annos paſche quærenti inſulam repromigſionis: et celebra- 


vit paſcha ſuper mare 7 annis continuis. Veraciter dico, quicunque cantaverit orationem iſtam pro me vel 
pro amico, peccata remiltenta ei, et ſalvus erit de penis futuris, ſive vivus fuerit ſive mortuns. Multam 
valet, fi fuerit duodecim vicibus cantata flexis genibus, aut proſtrato corpore. Auttoritas ſpiritiis ſancti 
docuit ſanctum Brandanum iſtam orationem. 

Bridget, ſhe was born at Fochard in the county of Lowth, lived in her own nunnery at 
Kildare or Cella (17) Quercus, | Quircus enim altifſima ibi erat, quam mullum ſanta Brigida diligebat | 
and died on the firſt of February 1523. Her life was firſt written by Cogitoſus, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been her nephew; who, Biſhop Uſher thinks, was certainly (18) miſtaken in bury- 
ing her at Kildare. In this, as (19) Caniſius gives it us, there is a chaſm, which either the 
publiſher, or the friers of Aichſtadt, from whom he had his copies, thought fir to make, for 
ſaving the ſaints great credit: but this is now (20) ſupplied out of two MS. copies in the 
Cotton library, and the church of Sarum, Her miracles were collected in an alphabetical vo- 
lume by (21) Ultan Mac Concubar Biſhop of Ardbraccan in Meath ; who died September the 
fourth, A. D. 606. Aileran (22) the Wiſe, wrote her life about the year 650, and fo did Che- 


(3) Cited by Ware, de Scrip. p. 28. and Abp. Uſher, Antiq. Brit. p. 410. (4) Inter MS. Bodl. F. 11, 72. (5) Vid, 


Uſler Antiq. Brit. p. 498, 499. (6) Ware de Scrip, (7) Ita Uſſer, ex vita ejus MS, Antiq. Brit. p. 414. (8) Ibid, 


p. 459+ (9) Fal. Membr. Col. Trin. Dublin. D. 37. (16) Bibl. Col. Trin. Dublin. D. 37. (11) Ware de Seript. 
p. 29. (12) Col. Trin. Dublin, J. 115. (13) Velpaſianus, A 14. (14) Ibid. B. 10. (15) MSS. Bodl. F. 11, 72. 
(16) Ware de Script. p. 5. (17) Uſſer Antiq. Brit. p- 328. (18) Ibid. p. 461. (19) Antiq. Lett, Tom. 5. 
(20) Uſher's Relig. of antient Iriſh, p. 71. (21) Ware, de Script. p. 9. (22) Ibid p. 10. 
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lian, a monk of Iniſkeltra, in the dioceſe of Killaloe, Amongſt the many anonymous writers PART 
on the ſame ſubject, in the libraries of England and Ireland, one begins, (1) Fuit Glorioſus Rex in III. 
Fibernia ; and another, Erat quidam vir Nobilis Laginenſis Genere. In the (2) Cottonian library 
there is a large volume, in Engliſh, of the viſions and revelations of St. Bridget: But it is to be 
obſerved, that this is the Swediſh Bridget, who died at Rome, in the year 1373, and was canoni- 
zed by Pope (3) Boniface the Ninth, in 1391. Theſe revelations of hers were firſt printed in Latin 
at Lubech, in the year 1492, and have often ſince been reprinted at Rome, Nuremberg, Ant- 
werp, &c. Our Iriſh Bridget's life, in Latin heroicks, was procured for Archbiſhop (4) Ulher 
by his friend Stephen White; an the elegiac prologue to which, in proof of Ireland's being the 
true old Scotland, is this diſtich: | 
De qud nata fuit quondam Sanctiſſima Virgo 

| Brigida; Scotorum Gloria, Nomen, Honor. | 
Carthag, the firſt Biſhop of Liſmore, (5) died on the fourteenth of May, 637. Archbiſhop Cazlag. 
(6) Uſher had two MS. copies of his life; in one of which the number of his ſcholars, in his 
monaſtery at Rath in Meath, are ſaid to be 867, in the other 844. One of theſe begins; Cor i- 
oſus (7) Chriſti miles. | | | | 

Catald, he was born in Munſter, Biſhop of Ratheny, and afterwards of Trent in Italy. His Catald- 
life was written in Latin by two brothers, Bartholomy and Bonaventure Morini; by the former in 
proſe, and by the latter in verſe, both publiſhed at (8) Rome, A. D. 1614, with a commemora- 
tion ſpeech in Italian, of the ſaid Bonaventure'ss And (9g) T. Dempſter, who will have him to 
be his own countryman, fays, that it was allo written by an anonymous author; whoſe manuſcript 
is in the Ambroſian Library. Another there was that, before the reſtitution of the (10) Officium 
Romanum, uſed to be yearly read in the choir of the Cathedral Church at Trent. 

Coemgen. See Kelvin. os | Coemgen- 

Colman, biſhop of Dromore. He died, June the ſeventh, about the beginning, as is ſup- Colman. 
poſed, of the ſeventh century. His lite begins, (11) Beatiſſimus vir Columanus Drumorenſis 
epiſcopus, Aradeorum gente full oriundus. 

Colman Ela, had his name from the woods of Ela, where he kept his common reſidence. Colman 
He died, ſay the Martyrologies, on the twenty-Hixth of September, in the year 611, His life Ela. 
begins, (12) Fait vir quidam, It calls his monaſtery Land-Elo; now Linalli in the King's 
County. : 

Columba, ſenior, abbot of Tirdaglaſs, died December the thirteenth, 552. His life begins; Columba, 
(13) Sanctus Columba filius Crimtheyn aiftus, Nobili Lagenienſium genere ortus fu't. ſeutor. 

Columba, junior, called by his countrymen Columbcylle, from the many (14) cells or mo- Columba, 
naſteries which he is ſaid to have founded; whence Londonderry is by antient Iriſh. writers called Jumer. 
Derry Columcille. A Book of his virtues and praiſes was written by his cotemporary (15) Bren- 
dan, Abbot of Birr, who died A. D. November the twenty-ninth, 572. Whether this be in proſe 
or metre is not ſaid: but we know that St. Congal, another of his cotemporaries, founder of the 
abbey of Bangor, in the Ardes of Ulſter, wrote his acts. His life was allo written by St. Kynnic 
or Kenny, who died A. D. 6oo. Adamnanus's three books of the life of this faint, the moſt full 
and compleat of all the reſt, are publiſhed by (16) Caniſius; in the MS. copy of theſe, in the 
Cotton library, there is the following (17) admonition ſubſcribed by the author, in imitation of 
Irenæus and Euſebius, at the end of ſome of their works: Ol/ecro eos quicunque voluerint hos de- 
ſcrilere libellos, imo pctirs adjuro per Chiriſtum judicem ſeculorum, ut poſequam diligenter deſcripſerint, 
conferant et emendent cum om diligentid ad exemplar unde extraxcrunt, et hanc quoque adjurationem in 
hoc loco ſubſcribant. Adamnanus's hte of St. Columba ſeems to have been tranſcribed by Simeon, a. 

Scot; who was put upon writing che life himſelf by King Alexander the Second: And perhaps that 
large (18) volume of the- ſanie lite in the Iriſh tongue, ſaid to be written by Magnus, or Manus, fon 


(1) Ware, p. 26. (2) Julius, F. 2. (3) Vid. Du, Pin, Sect, 14. (4) Antiq- Brit. p. 381, 507. (5) Vid. Ogygia, 
p. 9. (6) Antiq. Brit. p. 471. (7) Bibl. Col. Trin. Dublin, D. 37. (8) Vid. Uſſer Antiq. Brit. p. 392. (9) Hiſt. 
Eecleſ. Scot. lib. 2. n. 278. (10) Antiq. Brit. p. 394. (11) Ware de Script. p. 28. (12) Id. Ibid. (13) Ibid, 
p. 29. (14) Vid. Uſer, Antiq. Brit. {ex Joccline) p. 360. (15) Ware de Script. p. 5. (16) Antiq. Lect. Tom. 5. 
(17) Vid Epiſt. Hib. Sy ll. p. 43, 44, et 130. (18) ö Script. p. 24. 
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iſles of Scotland, two TED) of St. Columb's life were met with by (2) Mr. Martin ; which, he 
ſays, were written in the Iriſh character: The one in the cuſtody of John Mackneal, and the 
other kept by Mac Donald of Benbecula. Mr. Sacheverel alſo mentions a (3) MS. book of 
above three hundred antient inſcriptions at J. Columkill, communicated to the Earl of Argyle in 
King Charles the Sccond's time, which, if ſtill in being, may probably give ſome light into the 
hiſtory of this ſaint. Adamnanus cites a former life written by Commenius Albus. In the Bod- 
leyan (4) library are the works of Columkill, or St. Columbus in verſe, containing ſome account 
of his own life, his exhortation to princes, and his prophecies : Allo the ſayings and prophecies 
of Congallus, Mongan, Brenan, and ſome others. It is an old vellum manuſcript, conſiſting 


of an hundred and forty pages, in the form of a mulick-book. Sce more in the Scotch 1 fil 


torical Library. 

Columbanus, a native of Leinfter, died Abbot of Bobi, near Naples, November the twenty - 
firſt, 615. His life, with ſome of his homilies, is publiſhed by Tho. Meſſingham, in his Flori- 
legium Inf. Sanctorum. It is alſo written by Jonas, Abbot of Luxnel in Burgundy, who lived 
in 640, and is himſelf reckoned an Iriſhman by Trithemius. This and others of Jonas's pieces 
are faltgly aſcribed to Bede, and publiſhed in his works. 

Cocman or Comman, as his lite calls him, was born in Ulſter, bred under St. Finian ; who 
ſent him to plant chriſtianity in Conaught. Here he founded the famous Abbey of Ros- common, 
once a biſhop's ſeat, but now annexed to Elphin. 

Conga], the firſt Abbor of Bangor, died May the tenth, 600. His life begins; Beatus ac Ve- 
nerabilis Abbas: (5) And it lays, "that in his monaſtery (6) of Beanchor, in the Ardes of Ulſter, 
and in the cells thereunto belonging. he had 2000 monks. Ab illo ſays (7) Archbiſhop Uſher, 
Cell. Compail. ad Dublinienſem ſpectans Archiepiſcopum nomen olim accepit, quam hodie Saynkil) 
4 LLATRU STS» 

9 abbot (ſometimes called biſhop) of Roflcrea, flouriſhed in the year 580, and died (in 

waat year uncertian) 12 the twenty-eighth. His life begins; (8) Glorioſus Abbas Crenanus. 
This tells us that he was ton of Odran; and that he did abundance of miracles in his ere get] 
of (9) Roſs-Cree ; which is now in the county of Tipperary, and was given by king Edward the 
Firſt to Edmond Butler, Earl of Carrick, in the year 1281. 

Cuthbert, conſecrated Biſhop of Lindisfarn, in the year 684, is ſaid by (10) ſome to Em been 
born at Kenamuſe; by others at Kells, and by others at Kilmancudrick ncar Dublin. As an 
Iriſhman, he had his life written by Matthew (11) O Heney, Archbiſhop of Caſſels, in the year 
1200; as alſo by Malachy (12) O*Mongair, St. Bernard's great correſpondent, who died! In the 
Year 1148. B. ſides theſe, there are two more in the Cotton library, which bear the fame title 
of (13) Liber de Vitd Sancti Cuthberti Lindisfarnenſis Epiſcopi, de Hiſtorijs Hibernorum excer Plus. 
And a ſhort abſtract, in one (14) folio page, under the title of Libellus de ortu beati Cudberti, ex 
Iiſtorijs Hibernorum decerptus. 

Declan, the firſt Biſhop of Ardmore, died the twenty-fourth of July, the day whereon his feſti- 
val is {till kept but in what year my (15) author does not inform me: But that he was one of the 
four biſhops, who were fore-runners to St. Patrick, and that he preached the Goſpel here in the year 
402, Mr. Flaherty (16) is pofitive, His (17) anonymous life is imperfect in the beginning; but 
the writer, it appears, lived ſoon ofter him. In it he aſſures us that lis laint was born in the 
county of Breg, in Eaſt-MIcath. | 

Edan, or Mocdoch, firſt Biſhop of Fernes, died January the thirty-firſt, 63 1. We have (18) 
two manuſcript lives of this ſaint, whereot the one begins, Fuit quidam vir Nebilis in Regionibus 


(2) Deſcript. of Weſtern Iſland, &c. p. 264. (3) Account of the Iſſe of Man, &c. p. 132. (4) MSS. Laud, D. 17. 
(6) Cob 1 nnñ 27; (ec) Antiq. Brit. p. 472. $2 Epilt, Hib. Syll. n. 48. et antiq, 
Brit. p. 494. (8) Ware De Script. p. 27. (9) Utter. Antiq. Brit. p. 502. (10) Ware, De Script. p. 11, 12. 
(11) Id. de Archiep Caſſel, p. 3. (12) Id. De Script. p. 20. (13) Vitellivs, D 14:24 Tins, A i Bibl. 
Chandois, Fol, Hiſt. n. 42. (15) Ware, De Script. p. 27. (16) Ogygla, p. 28 (17) Ufer. Antiq. Brit. 
p. 302. Vid. et p. 408, 409, 417. (18) Ware, De Script. p- 1 


1 Connaftirium 
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Conneforum. And the other, Fuit quidam vir Nobilis in partivns Hibernie, Archbiſhop (17) Uſher 
blames John of Tinmouth and Capgrave for miſcalling St. Laſreamus by the name of Moloſſus 
in this faint's life; whereas the Ulſter annals make Laiſre and Molviſle leveral perſons, though 
both of Daiminis. Both theſe biographers conclude their lives of this ſaint in the ſame words : 
Sandtus ifte in Vita S. David Aidanus vocatur, in Vita vero ſua Aidus dicitur; et apud Meneviam in 
Eeclęſid S. David appeliatur Moedock quod et Hibernicum. The learned prelate obſerves that Euan 
was metropolitan of Leinſter at Fernes; from whence, ſays he, the dignity ſcems to have been 
tranſlated, as it was hither from Slebhty, to Kildare, and thence ro Dublin. | . 

Ende, Abbot of Arran, lived about the year 490. His life begins; (18) Mirabilis Deus 
Omnipotens. The forcmentioned learned prelate (19) takes notice that this Ende, or Enna Airne, 
that is, Enna of Aran, as the Iriſh call him, is ſaid in his life, to have becn ſon to Conal Deyre, 
Prince of Oriel in Uliter, and Brig, daughter to a Prince of Conacht. 

Fechin, Abbot of Foure or Favoir. His life was written by his cotemporary, the wiſe Aileran, 

who died in the year 654. It begins, (20) Sanus ac venerabilis Abbas Hechinus. He is called by 
the Iriſh FF eichin Fabair, or Feichin of Foury, or Balle-Leabar, where he lived. From this abbot 
a fair manor in the county of Lowth, belonging to the Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, has the name 


Ende. 


Fechin. 


of 'Tearmuin-Fechin, that is, Aſylum Fechinianum. Archbiſhop (21) Uther ſays he died 


A. D. 664. 


Fiachre, nobly deſcended, lived a hermit in France about the year 622. His life is written by 
ſeveral ; we 1 it in MS. in John of Tinmouth's collection: and printed by Capgrave and (22) 
Surius. All of theſe take notice of women being forbidden to come in his church or mill ; which 
paſſage Cambrenſis aſcribes to St. Fechin. 

Finan, Wallico nomine, ſays Archbiſhop (23) Uſher, Winninus , Ut enim Fin Hibernis, ita Gwyn 
et win Cambro-britannts album denotat, He was Abbot of Ceanhetich, and died on the ſeventh of 
April, in what year we know not; but we are well informed that he was cotemporary with St. 
Brendan, There are two Manulcript copies of his life, the one whereof begins, (24) Fuit vir Vite 
wenerabilis, The other, Finanus Sanfus de plebe que Corcudubne dicitur ortus 5 fuit. 

Finbar, firſt Biſhop of Cork. He lived (1) about the year 600, and his feſtival is kept on 
the twenty-ſeventh of September. His manuſcript life begins, (2) Sanftus Dei Electus. He is 
ſometimes called S. Bar. 

Findan, ſon of an Iriſh prince, fled from the Danes 1 in the year 795, and turned hermit 1n 
Germany; where he died. See his life in (3) Goldaſtus. 

Finian, Biſhop, or Abbat, of Clonard, died December the twelfth, 552. His (4) lif- begins, 
Fuit vir nobilis in Hiberniæ partibus, 

Fintan, ſenior, Abbat of Clonenach near Wexford, 1 in February the ſeventeenth, 60g. 
His anonymous life begins, (5) Fintanus fanttus, filius Crumthini, | 

Fintan, junior, or Munnu, died October the twenty fi: it 635. His (6) life begins, Fuit 
ver vite venerabilis, nomine Munnu. 


Flannan, Biſhop of Killaloe, in the year 639. His life begins, (7) Fuit vir vitæ venerabilis, 


Flananus nomine. 
. Furſeus. Beſides what venerable (8,) Bede has recorded of the viſions of this ſaint, whom he 


makes an Iriſh-Scot; Archbiſhop (9) Uſher quotes a manuicript lite elder than Bede; and ano- 


ther publiſhed by (10) A. Du oY 
Gall, died PER of St. Gall in Switzerland, October the ſixteenth, 635. Wallafrid Strabo 


wrote his life, extant in Surius: he and (11) others vouch him to be Iriſh ; though Dempiter 
reckons him among his own countrymen, 


(17) Antiq. Brit. p. 490, 499, 490. (18) Ware, de r p. 28. (19) Antiq. p. 490, 498, 499. (20) Ware 
de Scrip. p- 28. (21) Antiq. Brit. p. 501. (22) Tom. 7. Aug. 30. Vid, et Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 488, (23) Ibid. 
p. 494. (24) Ware de Script. p. 27. (1) Id. ibid. p. 28. (2) Fol. Membr, Col. Trin. Dublin. D. 37. (3) Script. 
Alamann. Tom. 1. p. 3. (4) Col. Trin. Dublin, D. 37. (5) Ware, de Script. p. 27. (6) Col. Trin. Dublin. D. 
37. (7) Ware de Script. p. 28. (8) Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 3. Cap. 19. (9) Antiq. Brit. p. 381. (10) Hiſt. Franc. 
Fol. — 1636. p. 637. Vid. et Bibl. Cotton, Claudius, B. 1. et Otho, A. 13. (11) Ware de e p. 8. 
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Ita, Ida, or Ide, Abbeſs of Cluancredil. Her (12) life was written by one who lived, about 
her time, in the cloſe of the ſixth century. 

Ivorus, Ibarus, or Ibar. In his (13) life we are told, that he was born in Ulſter; and that bis 
ſiſter married to Cormac, King of Leinſter, was mother to St. Abban. But his refidence was 
firſt in the iſles of Arran, and afterwards at his (14) monaſtery of Becherin, or Inis Beg-Ery, 
near Wexford. 

Keivin, or Coemgen, native of J.einſter, and Abbot of Glendelach, died June the third, in 
the year 618, aged an hundred and twenty years. We have (15) two manuſcript copies of his 
life; one of which begins, Vir erat in provincid Lagenienſium; and the other, Natus in Hibernid 
inſuld. Hear what Archbiſhop (16) Uſher ſays of him, Nomen ejus Latine pulchrum genitum ſo- 
nare vite ſeriptor annolat; qui et magnum monaſterium a Coemgeno fundatum narrat in inferiori parte 
vallis que quondam Scotice vacabatur Glean de, modo autem Glean-da loch, id eft vallis duorum ſtagno- 
rum. This was an epiſcopal fee, which is now annexed to Dublin: The ſame (17) learned 
prelate quotes one of thele lives for a deſcription of Valle-Atheliath, or the town of Athcliath, 
now called Dublin, or the Black-Bath. Ath-cliath 1s the ford of the Liffee: and in the north 
of England, where a great many Iriſh words are in common uſe, they call a ford a Wath. 
Is not the Latin word vadum as nearly related to this as the Greek 74;©- is to a ford? 

Kiaran, ſenior, lived at the ſame time with St. Patrick and St. Declan, the firſt Biſhop of 
Saiger; and died the fifth of March. One writer of his life begins, (18) Beatifſſimus epiſcopus 
K:iaranus, Archbiſhop Uther had (19) another, often quoted by himſelf; wherein we are told 
that Kiaran was born in Offory in the year 352. Tinmouth ſays he died in Cornwall, 
where he is remembered by the name of Pyranus. A collect uſed antiently.in the ſervice of his 
holy-day begins thus, (20) Deus, gui B. Cicranum ſeniorem con/eſſurem tuum atque pontificem ante 
alios ſaniles in Hiberniæ inſulam miſſt', &c. | | 55 

Klaran, junior, furnamed (21) Macitæir or Filius Artificis, was ſcholar to St. Finian, firſt 
Abbat of Clanmacnoiſe, and died the ninth of September, 549. His lite, which is cited at 
large by (22) Archbiſhop Uſher, begins, Vir glorioſus et vitd ſanttifiimus abbas Querants. 

Kilian, an Iriſh Abbat, afrerwards biſhop and martyr at Wirtſburg, died July the cighth 689. 


His anonymous life is given us both by Caniſius and Surius. 


Kinnic. 


Kinnic, died, Abbat of Aghavo, in upper Offory, the eleventh of October, in the year 600. 
We have (23) two manuſcript copies of his life; one whereof begins, Cannicus ſanfus, abbas de 
genere Counotbdainnegemin qua ejt aquilonalis pars Hiberiie ;, and the other, Sanctus Kyunicus de ge- 


nere Corcudaland. There is alſo extant the (24) office, or form of prayer, uſed in the celebra- 
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tion of his feſtival; in which Kilkenny is called Achadh-bo, which is there ſaid to ſignify 
Ager Boum. | 

Laſerian, or Molaiſre, Abbat of Deveniſh, died the twelfth of September 371. His life be- 
gins, (25) Poſtquam divind gratid operante per S. Palricij pradicationem, Sc. His reſidence. was 
jn the monaſtery of Daimh-Innis, or Ox<cnholme, which he built in Loch-Erne, (26) His 
life fays, that he converted Conal the Red, or Colman Derig, Prince of Ulſter; who before 
had forced St. Columb into perpetual baniſhment. 5 

Jugid, or Molua, Abbat of Clonfert, died the fourth of Auguſt, in the year 609, The 
(27) anonymous writer of his life, which we have in the college library of Dublin, ſays that 
he was a leper twenty years. 

Manchanus, founder of the monaſtery of regular canons at Mohil in the county of Letrim, 
died in the year 652. (28) His lite is ſuppoſed to have been written by Richard, Archbiſhop 
of Ardmagh. The Ulſter annals call him Manchenus; and others Manichzus: Whereupon 
it is obſerved that the heretick Manichees and Menahem, (2 Kings xv. 14.) King of l1irael 


(12) Ware, Deſeript. p. 6. (13) Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 507. (14) Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 414. (15) Ware de Script. p. 27. 
(16) Antiq. Brit. p. 494, 495. (17) bid. p. 448. (18) Ware de Script. p. 27. (19) Col. Trin. Dublin. D. 37. 
(20) Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 413. (21) Ibid. p. 471. (22) Ibid. p. 405. (23) Ware de Script. p. 27. (24) Antiq. 
Brit. p. 493, 405. (25) Ware. de Sciipt. P. 28. (20) Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 498. (27) Ware, de Scrip . p. 28. 
(28) Cſter. Antiq. Brit, p. 502. | 

have 
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Megaletor, to enquire among his learned acquaintance "of the Iriſh college at Lovain, who is 
Manchanus, a writer who ſhines much in the margin of his famous four goſpels; concerning 
whom, ſays he, though there be many of this name, I have my own conjectures. Having juſt 
learned what this fanciful writer thought of Marianus, Columbanus, &c. I imagined that he was 
of opinion that Manchanus muſt have been a ſcrvant or lover of the iſle of Man: But his learned 
friend, and mine, Mr. Wanley, lately informed me, that he only gueſſed that Manchanus was 
a corruption of Monachwnus: and that the man whoſe praiſes are in his tour golpels, was a Canon 
regular of Monaghan. The reader will judge, Whether Archbiſhop Uſherss conjectures, or Mr. 
Toland's are the more probable. 

Mocoemog, Abbot of Liath, died the thirteenth day of March, 635. 
Bealiſſimus Abbos Mleccemog. I his mentions, as one of the ſeveral of that name who were his co- 
temporaries, one Biſhop Colman, who reſided in his monaſtery called Dair-mor, or the Great 
Wood, in the province of Munſter. 

Mochva of noble deſcent in Conaught, died the twenty- fourth of December, in the year 638, 
His life begins, (2) Clarus genere vir erat, nomine Mochua, 

Modwen, or Moninna, two ſaints were of this name. One died the fixth of July, 518. The 
other lived about the year 640. The lives of both are jumbled into one by (3) Concubran, who 
lived before the end of the twelfth century. Sir James Ware had this tranſcribed out of the Cotton 
library; which, with another of the ſame, is ſtill extant in that of the D. of (4) Chandois : Where 
we have allo an old hymn to St. Modwen. Concubran, in her life ſays, ſhe built her monaſtery 
of boards, Tabulis dedolatis, becaule the Scots or Iriſh had not then any (maceria's) tone buildings. 
He likewile : acquaints us, that ſhe lived at the ſame time with St. Patrick; and founded one nun- 
nery, of 159 virgins, whereof ſhe was Abbeſs, at Fochard, and another at Chellſleve. We have 
another Manuſcript copy of the life of St. Modwen | in the Bodley an (5) library; which is written 
in the old French language. 

Moling, the ſecond N or Archbiſhop of Fernes, died the ſeventeenth day of June, in the 
year 697. The writer of his life ſays he wrote prophecies, in Iriſh verſe, of the battles and deaths 
of the Kings of Ireland down to the end of time. (6) His life begins, De Auſtrali Lagenienſium 
Plaga, gue + dicilur Kenſelach. 

Munnu : In his life, mentioned already in Fintan, junior, we have an account of a remakable 
judgment on the king's fon, who reviled him in the ſynod of Leighlin; whercin he ſeems to have 
preſided. 

St. Patrick, firſt Biſhop of Ardmagh, and the great apoſtle of Ireland, came hither in the year 432 
retired in 4835 and died the ſeventeenth of March, in the year . Innumerable are the authors 
who have been ambitious of the honour of writing the life of this mighty ſaint ; of which Colga- 
nus, from his large collection of all that he met with in his Trias Thaumaturga already men- 
tioned, may juſtly be reckoned the chief. Multitudes of anonymous writers of this life remain 
ſtill in the libraries of England and Ireland; few whereof were, in all likelihood, Known to 
Colganus. Of thele (7) Archbj ſhop Uſher had, beſides an antient one in Iriſh, two more in Latin: 
whereof the one begins Patricius qui vocatur et Surcet, The other rag Confeſſer Palricius. 
To thele may be added, I. (8) Vito, Miracula, et Purgatorium, S. Patricii. 2. (9 Liver de pœnis 
 Pargatorij, S. Palricij, 2 de ejus vitd et Miraculis. 3. Vita §. Patric anonym, in Bibliuthecs Bod- 
leand. 4. Vila ſeptima S. Patricij, a long one in three parts, in Colganus, &cc. This is cited as 
anonymous, and of our own growtin, by (10) Arcibithop Uſher. 5. S. Patricy (11) Nativitas, 
Parentes, et Patria. The like abſtract of the life and miracles of this ſaint was long ſince given in 
eight ſhort chapters, by (12) Nennius, whoſe faith, in theſe matters, ſcems to hive bren of a larger 
lige than Mr. O&K laherty's. The laſt mentioned gentlman (13) quotes his 1.46 will publiſhed | in 


(1) Col. Trin. Dublin, D. 37. Vid. Antiq. Brit. p. 497. (2) Ware de Script. p. 20. (3) Id. ibid. p. 21 (4) 4? 
Hiſt, n. 76. et Fol. Hiſt, n 39. (5) Inter M58. Digb. n. 34. (6) Ware de Script. p. 8. et 27. (7) Id. ibid. p. 25. 
(8) Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Digb. n. 34. (9) Ibid. n. 172. (19) Antiq. Brit. p. 336, et allbi. (11) Vid. Ogygzia, pr 
3. Cap. 84, (12) Hiſt. Brit. cap. 54, to 61. inclal. (13) Ogg gia, P. 247. Vid. et Offer. Antig Brit. p- . 
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have their names from the ſame original word, ſignifying 'The Comforter. Nazarenus begs of his PART 
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Triſh verſe ; wherein he foretels of his own reſurrection at Raith Keltair, or Down-Patrick ; and 
likewiſe propheſies that St. Bridget ſhould outlive him thirty years. The office uſed at the cele- 
bration of his obit is publiſhed (1) amongſt others of the like kind, There is allo an old con- 
f-Mon aſcribed to St. Patrick, which diſcourſes of Ireland by the name of (2) Scotia; and allows 
him to have had a deacon for his father ; that his grandfather was a prieſt ; and that he was 
brought captive into Ireland before he was full ſixteen years old. tis pretended (3) letter, 
charter or indulgence to the monks at Glaſtenbury z wherein he is made to give an account of his 
having finiſhed his work in Ireland in the year 425, &c. is abundantly expoled, as a forgery, by 
(4) Dr. Stillingfleet. 5. Vita S. Patricij, Archiepiſcopi et Confeſſorts, Primatis totius Hibernie et 

Docloris ejuſdem Gentis, in the Cottonian (5) libraty. 7. Archbiſhop (6) Uther quotes another 
Manuſcript life, written by an Iriſhman, which ſays that the forementioned reſurrection, would 
be at Dunlege-Glaiſſe: Upon which a later Engliſh hand gives this note, Qued nos dicimus in 
roſtra lingua Glaſtingalyri. Others have ſubicribed their names to their reſpective lives of this 
ſaint: As, 1. (7) St. Benignus, who was St. Patrick's own ſcholar, and immediate ſucceſſor ; 
whoſe book is part Latin and part Iriſh. 2. Kinnan, Biſhop of Damleag or Duleg. What or 
where this prelate's performance is, I know not. 3. St, Evin or Eyvin, (8) Abbot of Rols- 


Mac- Greom about the beginnig of the ſeventh century; to whom Joceline owns himſelf to be ob- 


liged. 4. Tirechan (9) whoſe two books, {till ctxant in manuſcript, bear in their title, that Biſhop 
Tirechan wrote them from the mouth or book of his maſter, Biſhop Ultan. This is an elder writer 
than Luman. 5. (10) Colman Vaniech, ſcribe of Ardmagh, who died in the year 725. 6. 
Kiaran of Belaigduin (11) who died in the year 770. 7. Two of the oldeſt books of St. Pririck's 


life were written by (12) Probus an Iriſhman, about the year 920, as Colganus gueſſes. The 


are falſely aſcribed to Bede; and printed in the (13) third tome of his works. 8. St. Mæl, (14) or 
Mc<l the Britain, nephew to St. Patrick, by his ſiſter Darerca, firit Biſhop of Ardagh, wrote a 
bock of the virtues and miracles of St. Patrick, then living. Ml died the ſixth of February, in 
the year 487. 9. Luman, (15) a Britain alſo, and nephew to St. Patrick, by his ſiſter Tigridia, 
firſt Biſhop of Trim, wrote the acts of his uncle. 10. A third (16) nephew, called Patrick, com- 
poſed alſo his life; and, after his uncle's death, died at Glaſtenbury. All that is ſaid of theſe (17) 
three laſt is on the authority of Joceline, 11. Mr. O*Flaherty gives this note on another antient 
writer of this life (18) Scholraſtes ille in vitam S. Patricij, d Fieco, S. Patricij diſcipulo, et primo Lageniæ 


Archiepiſcopo, Metro Hibernico conſcriptam ſuper his verbis, Se. For which Colganus is cited, 


Biſhop (19) Uſher quotes ſeveral paſſages out of the life written by this Fiecus Slebhtienſis. In 
the life written by (20) Probus, he is called Pheg; and ſaid to be a boy inſtructed in poetry by his 
maſter, Dubtac, an eminent bard ; who was one of St. Patrick's firſt converts. 12. Joceline of Fur- 


nes wrote it at large. This has been printed by ſeveral of the collectors. Whether the author 


was (21) monk ot Fourneſs in Lancaſhire, or of Fourneſs in Meath, is uncertain ; but very ſure 
we are, from his own teſtimony, that he wrote (22) this lite at the requeſt of Thomas, Archbiſhop 
of Ardmagh, Malachy the third, Biſhop of Down, and John Courcy, Prince of Ulſter. 13 Bede 
wrote alſo this ſaint's (23) life, and called his book Beati Patricy primi Prædicatoris et Epiſcopi 
totius Britanniæ Vita et Actus. This by way of repriſfal on the Iriſh, who challenge St. Cuthbert; 


though Bede allows St. Patrick, which is more than they ſay of him, to be an Iriſhman born. 
He ſays that this apoſtle's chriſtian name was Magonius or Mannus; and that he took the name 


of Patrick, as all other writers of his life agree, on his being conſecrated biſhop. This was not 
written by Bede; who never mentions St. Patrick in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 14. Archbiſhop 


(2) Fol. Pariſ. 1620. Vid. et Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 352, et 436. (2) Ibid. p. 381. (z) Creſſy's Church- 
hiſtory. Fol. 1668, Lib. 2, cap. 1. (4) Orig. Brit. cap. 1. p. 14, &c. (5) Vitellins E. 7. (6) Antiq. Brit. 
p- 463+ (7) Ware de cabs Þ. 1. (8) Ibid. p. 6. (9) Ibid. p. 9. At Videſis omnino Uſler, Antiq. Brit. p. 426, 
432, et 444. (10) Ware de Script. p. 14. (11) Id. ibid. (12) Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 426. (13) Fol. Bab, 1563. 


(14) Ware de ſcript. p. 32. (15) Id. ibid. (16) Id. ibid. (17) Uſſer Antiq. Brit. p. 426, 429. (18) Ogygia, p. 347. 
(19) Antiq. Brit. p. 429, 431, 432, &c. (20) Ibid, p. 442, 443. (21) Vid. Epiſt. Camd. p. 84. (22) Inter MS8. 
Col. Trin. Cantab. Claſſ. 24, Ser. 3. n. 5, Bibl. publ. Ibid, n. 247. et Fol. Membr. col. Trin. Dublin, c. 42. 


Uſher 


(23) Operum, Tom. 3, 
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Uſher himſelf had once thoughts of collecting all treatiſes, truly or falſcly, fathered on St. Patrick, 
and publiſhing them under the title of, (1) Magno Patricio adſcripta Opuſcula, Mr. Camden 
had told him that he ſomewhere met with his epiltles to the monks of Glaſtenbury. 15. Of St. 
Patrick, as well as of Joſeph of Arimathea, &c. much may be ſeen in the large volume, (2) De 
Antiquitate vetuſtæ Eccleſiæ B. Mariæ Glaſtoniæ, written by John, a monk of that church; who 
continues William of Malmſbury's account down to the year 1400. 16. Guil. Thyræus, or Dr. 
Terry, wrote a panegyrick on St. Patrick ; which 1s cited and deſpiſed by Archbiſhop (3) Uſher. 
Ruadan, died April the fifteenth, 584. His life begins (4) Sanus Ruadanus de Nobilibus 
Parentibus. This (5) life tells us that he was one of St. Finian's ſcholars, at Cluainiharaid. 
Samthan, Abbeſs of Clonbrone, died the nineteeth day of December, 739. Her life begins 
(6) Sandla et venerabilis virgo. | | 
Senan, Biſhop of Iniſcatty, died the firſt of March, 544. the ſame day with St. David, patron 
of Wales. His life was written by St. Colman, Biſhop of Cloyne. (7) Another anonymous 
begins Senanus de Nobilibus, Parentibus, &c. Inſtead of this, Colganus has only given us an old 
monkiſh rhyme, or Latin hymn ; which has little or nothing of his hiſtory in it. 
Tathey, Martyr, His life is in John of Tinmouth. | 
Tigernach, Biſhop of Cluanacois, now Clones, in the county of Monaghan, died April the fifth, 
550. His life begins, (8) Venerabilis Præſul Tigeraacus, Regali ex progenie Natus, Nepos Echacht 
Regis. 5 
Virgilius, the apoſtle and firſt Biſhop of Carinthia, had his life written by a ſcholar of Everhard, 
Biſhop of Salſburg ; which is publiſhed by Caniſius. It begins, Beatiffimus Virgilius in Hibernia 
rnjula de Nobili orius Proſapia, literarum ſtudiis ita animum applicavit, ut inter Doctos ſui temporis 
atque Climatis doctiſſimus haberi potuiſſet. About the year 748, he fell under the cenſure of Pope 
Zachary, (9) for aſſerting the doctrine of Antipodes. 5 
Whether many or moſt of theſe may not be already publiſhed, I cannot certainly tell; but am 
very {ure that ſome of Meſſingham and Colgan's begin with the ſame words, and are often ſaid to 
have been tranſcribed from thoſe very copies, to which we are referred by Sir James Ware: But 
this is ſo far from rendering our Manuſcripts uſeleſs, or of no value, that it highly enhances their 
price. We have already obſerved how liable Popiſh tranſcribers and amanuenſes are to miſtakes 
in the proper names of perſons and places; and the beſt helps we have for the rectifying of theſe, 
which are never more numerous than in copies ſent to editors at a diſtance, and in haſte, muſt be 


had, either from the original compoſures of the authors themſelves, or the firſt and earliſt copies 
of them. | 


(1) Vid. Epift. Camd. p. 145. (2) Bibl. Cott. Tiberius, A. 5. (3) Relig. of antient Triſh, p. 21. (4) Ware de 
Seript. p. 27. (5) Uſſer. Antiq. Brit. p. 471. (6) Ware de Script. p. 29. (7) Id. ibid. p. 6, ct 27. (8) Ware, de 
Script p. 6. ct 27. (9) Epiſt. Hib. Syll. p. 49. | 


mY 


CHE V 
Of the Regifler Books of Cathedrals, Monaſteries, &c. 


()* the original foundation and prime antiquities of our cathedral churches (not only of thoſe 


Ruadan, 


Samthan. 


Senan. 


Tathey. 
Tiger 


nach. 


Virgili 15. 


Sir James 


that (till retain that denomination, but of ſuch as are either quite demoliſhed or dwindled into Ware. 


parochial) (1).Sir J. Ware has given us an elaborate account: But there arc many particulars in 
the ſeveral Regitter-Books of theſe, and other corporations, which will be of ſingular utc to our 
Iriſh hiſtorian. Thoſe that I find quoted, and appealed to, as authentick evidence, are, 1. Ard- 
magh, The regiſter-books of the prelates of this metropolitical church are almoſt entirely ex- 


(1) Antiq. cap. 29. 
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PART tant to this day, as far back as (2) Octavian de Palatio; who died in the Year 1513. And there 


Al. 
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are conſiderable remnants of five of his predeceſſors, viz. Nich. Fleming, John Swayne, John 
Prene, John Mey, and John Bole; the laſt of which died in the Year 1470, and Nicholas Fle- 
ming entered in 1404. In Octavian's we have occcurences of much elder times taken notice of 
and recorded; as (particularly) part of the Decrees of the provincial lynod of Drogheda, under 
primate Abraham O*Conellon, who died in the year 1270. There are lome ſhort Collections out 
of this regiſter in the (3) Chandois Library. 2. Dublin. There 1s a large manulcript volume 
of the chapter acts of both the cathedrals belonging to this ſee in the (4) college library; and, 
in the archbiſhop's own cuſtody, the famous collection of records belonging to the church of 
St. Patrick frequently cited and appealed to (by Archbiſhop Uſher, Sir James Ware, and others) 
under the title of (5) Crede mibi. The Black Book of the cathedral of Chriſt's Church is cited 
by (6) Sir James Ware, from the firſt biſhop of that ſee to the laſt : And both he and (7) Uſher 
obſerved that part of it which contains the acts of Archbiſhop Allen to be particulary curious; as 
having ſome of that Prelate's own notes and remarks on the tranjactions of former times, The 
archbiſhop quotes from it this very odd paſſage (8) Fornices five voltæ fuerunt fundate per Danos 
ante adventum St. Patricij ad Hiberniam ; et tunc temporis Eccleſia Chriſti non fuerat fundata nec 
conſtrufta prout nunc eſt. Quapropter St. Patricius celebravit Miſſam in uno fornice ſive volts, qui in 
hodiernam diem appellatur Fornix five Volta $t. Patricij. Hence, ſays (9) Mr. O*Flaherty, we 
may learn what ſort of ſtuff is in its compoſition ; ſince it is well known that the name of a Dane 
was never heard of till about the year 570; nor did any of that nation ever ſet his foot upon Iriſh 
ground, till four hundred years after St. Patrick's arrival. The Whre Book, concerning the at- 
fairs of this cathedral: was written by Tho. Fich, (10) ſub-prior, who died there in 1517. He 
likewiſe probably wrote the book of (11) Obits; for the character ſhews it to be written about 
that time. He was educated (12) ſome time in Oxford. A collection of leaſes of the lands be- 
longing to this church may be ſcen in the (13) college library. 3. Meath, A catalogue of tne 
biſhops of this ſee was drawn up by (14) Geo. Cogley, ſome time a civilian in Oxford, and after- 
wards regiſter of the eccleſiaſtical court in this dioceſe. He begins it with Simon Rochfort, the 
firſt Engliſh biſhop of the ſee, in the year 1194, and ends with Hugh Ynge, who was conſecrated 
in the year 1311. It fell into Biſhop Uſher's hand, when he was biſhop here; and was by him 
communicated to Sir [James Ware, as ſerviceable in his compiling the hiſtory of the Prelates. 
4. Cloger. Patrick Culin, biſhop: of this ſee, with the help of Rod Caſſidy his archdeacon, com- 
piled a regiſter of the antient affairs of his church. Out of this Sir James (15) Ware, as he con- 
feſſes, had the greateſt part of what he ſays of that biſhop's predeceſſors, 5. Cloyne. I cannot 
well gueſs whether it is a regiſter book of this ſee, or ſome other antient manulcript kept there, 
whereof Mr. (16) C*Flakerty gives the following account: In pervetuſio Hibei nico Pergameno Se- 
dis Epiſccepalis Cluanenfis- cum alis antiquis Monumentis, A. D. 1027. & Conællo filio Kedei Mageos- 
hagan Anglice reddito primem Cclontom in Hiberniam d Partholano deduffam in A. M. 1969, inci- 
diſſe traditur, peſt Eluvionem 313, et ætatis Alrabæ 21. 6. Leghlin, I can with greater certainty | 
than I could in the laſt mentioned caſe, affirm, that there is a bod in the Duke of (17) Chandois's 
library, the contents whereof do directly relate to the ſubject matter of this chapter; it bears the 
title of Exemplaria Chirographorum Epiſcoporum Leghlinenſium de Poſſeſfiombus et Libertatibys Buz- 
genſium Leghline. 7. Limerick. In the regiſtry of the dean of this church there is a (18) ſurvey 
(taken upon the oaths of twelve Engliſh, twelve Danes, and twelve Iriſh) of the lands, churches, 
and other things, belonging to the ſaid church. 8, Offory, The (19) Red Book of the Biſhops of 
Offory has a copy of the canons made in the provincial ſynod by W. Kokeby archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, in the year 1518, 9. Waterford, The regiſter of Tho. Purſeil, Biſhop of this place and 


(2) Ware, de Præſul. (Edit. Angl.) p. 13, 15, 16, & 17. (3) Fol. Hiſt. n. 36. (4) Bibl Col. Trin. Dublin. B. 
40. (5) Vid. Epiſt. Hib. Sy log. 155. et Ware, præſul. Dublin. p. 4. (6) Id. ibid. p. 1. et 11. (7) Antiq Brit. 
p. 497+ (8) Ibid. p. 449. (9) Ogygia, p. 43. (10) Ware de Script. p. 24. (11) MSS. Bibl. Col. Trin. Dublin. 
(12) Ath. Oxon. Tom. 1. Col. 9. (13) MSS. Col. Trin. Dublin. G. 22. (14) Vid. Athen. Oxon. Tom. 1 Col. 10. 


(I) De præſul. Provinc. Armach. p. 36. Vid. er Uſter. Antiq. Brit. p. 446. (16) Ogygia, Epiſt. Nuncup, p. 10. 


(17) Fol. Rift. n. 5. (18) Ware, Antiq. cap. 24. (19) Id. Annals of i len. 7. &c. p. 53, et Cz. 


Liſmore, 
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Liſmore, is quoted by (3) Ware: This prelate by his amanuenſis John Ruſſel, regiſtered all the P 4 3 T 


antient charters of the church of Liſmore, in the year 1486. But that book was loſt in his ſucceſ- 
tor Lancaſter's time, in the year 1617. It ſeems to have been found again; ſince Archbiſhop 
(4) Uſher aſſures us that he ſaw one copy of Pope Adrian the Fourth's bull of inveſtiture into the 
kingdom of Ireland, granted to Henry the Second, in the regiſter of the Biſhops of Liſmore, as 
well as another in that of the Archbiſhops of Dublin. There may be ſeveral more of this ſort in 
other Dioceſes of this kingdom; which have not, ſo much as by their titles, come to my know- 
ledge : But, I am afraid, they are very few. So'many and great have been the- revolutions, 
which have happened in this kingdom, that the ſcarcity of records eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil, 
is not to be wondered at. | | 

In the ſecond volume of Dugdale's (5) Monaſticon Anglicanum, there is a collection of records 
relating chiefly to ſuch religious houſes in Ireland, as were cells to others in England of the ſame 
order; or were founded by Engliſhmen ,, or laſtly, whoſe lands, regiſter-books, and records, 
fell into the hands of lords and gentlemen of that kingdom at the diſſolution : And perhaps a 
more full account is no where to be had of ſuch as come under any of theſe three denominations, 
Sir (5) James Ware went farther; attempting a more general catalogue, and ſhort hiſtorical view, 


of all the monaſteries in Ireland: Omitting only ſuch as were meanly built, and forrily endowed, 


in the more early and infirm ſtate of our national church. Of theſe he gives an account in their 
order; according to the ſeveral provinces and counties whercin they were placed. Upon this 
worthy gentleman's foundation, Monſieur Allemand erected his (7) Hiſtoire Monaſtique d'lre— 
land: Which is very lately improved into (8) Monaſticon Hibernicum ; wherein we have a 
ſhort hiſtory of all the abbies, priories, nunneries, and other regular communities, which were 
in this kingdom; the time when, and the titles under which, they were founded; the name and 
quality of their reſpective founders; the provinces, counties, cities or towns, in which they were 
ſeated ; the ſeveral orders to which they belonged, and the moſt remarkable circumſtances relat- 
ing to their foundation and ſuppreſſion : To all which are added hiſtorical and critical obſervations, 
with draughts of the habits of their reſpective orders, and a map of Ireland, fitted for the occa- 
ſion. The anonymous publiſher modeſtly acknowledges that the whole is due to M. Allemand, 
he having laid the foundation, and found moſt of the materials: And yet he hopes it will not be 
reckoned as a mere tranſlation, becauſe of the many additions and alterations; As it is ealy” lays 
he to improve upon the undertakings of others; eſpecially when they are foreigners, and 
have not all thoſe helps which others may chance to meet with.” We are chiefly indebred 
for all that we meet with in this Monaſticon to the gencral annals and lives of ſaints: For 
as great deſtruction appears to have been made among{t the regiſter- books and cartularies of our 
monalteries, priories, and hoſpitals, as we have already obſcrved. to have been in thoſe of our bi- 
ſhops and cathedral churches. | 

Thoſe in and about Dublin, have had the good fortune to be beſt preſerved, particularly, 
1. The abbey of St. Mary's has one fair cartulary in the (9) Cottonian library, in the title-page 
whereof there is this note, Donum Viri Clariſſimi D. Jacobi Waræi: And there are two more 
belonging to the ſame houſe, in the rich treaſury of the Duke of Chandois; the former of theſe 


bears the title of Regiſtrum (10) Chartarum Monaſterii B. Mariz Virginis, juxta Dublin, 


exaratum fere tempore Edwardi Secundi. Extat in fine Catalogus Abbatum dicti Monaſterii. 


The other is thus inſcribed, (1 1) Chartularium Eccleſiæ B. Mariæ Virginis juxta Dublin. 
Hujus pars prior ſcripta fuit ſub Hen, ſeptimo dum Joannes Orum eſſet Abbas: poſterior, 
temporibus Richardi Beg et Joannes Burgeſs Abbatum, regnante Hen. Octavo. Prehgitur 
Chronicon breve ab Edwardo Confeſſore ad Henricum ſeptimum. In the Monatticen An- 
glicanum are two charters of King Henry the Second, confirming all donations made to this 


abbey. 2. All-Saints. This was a priory of Auguſtine canons, founded by Dermot,” King of 


Leinſter, (in the year 1166) in the ſame place where Trinity-College now ſtands : the foundation- 


(3) Hiſt. of Prov. of Gaſh. p. 9. (4) Recens Epiſt. Hib. p. 133. (5) Fol. Lond. 1662. (6) Antiq. Hib. cap. 2c, 
(7) 129 Pariſ. 1690. (8) 89 Lond. 1722. (9) Tiberius, A. 11, (10) 4' Membr, Hill, n. 9. (1) Fol. grandi. 
Membr. Hit. n. 10. Vid. Monaſt. Ang. vol. 1. p. 782. | . 
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PART charter may be ſeen in the (4) Monaſticon Anglicanum; and amongſt the manuſcripts of Sir 


Dudley Loftus there is, (or was) (5) Buſtæ Romanz de Eccleſiis Dublinienſibus : ſeu Re- 
geſtum Cœnobii Omnium Sanctorum juxta Dublinium. 3. St. Thomas. In the college-library (6) 
at Dublin, there is one regiſter-book of the charters and other endowments of this monaſtery; 
and in that of his Grace the Duke of Chandois two more: Whereof the one is called (7) Char- 
tularium Eccleſiæ S. Thomæ juxta Dublin. ſcriptum plerumque ſub Edwardo Primo; and the 
other, (8) Regeſtum Chartarum Cœnobii S. Thomæ Martyris juxta Dublin. cum notis Mar- 
ginalibus Joannis Alani, Archiepiſcopi Dublin. Sub Henrico Octavo ſcriptus eſt Liber, 
A. D. 1526. per Guil. Coppinger Corcagienſem. In calce Libri ęſt Catalogus Abbatum Cce- 
nobii S. Thome Martyris juxta Dublin. 4. St. John's. In the laſt mentioned noble library 


there are two more regiſter- books, viz. (9) Regeſtum Chartarum Hoſpitalis S. Joannis Bapt. 


extra novam Portam Civitatis Dublin, Scriptum ſub Edwardo Tertio. Præfigitur Catalogus 
Priorum ejuſdem, partim ex Regeſto, partim ex Archivis Regiis collectus; the other (10) 
Regeſtum Chartarum Hoſpitalis S. Joannis Jeruſalem in Hibernia ab an 1325, ad an 1350, 
temporibus ſcil. Rogeri Outlaw, Joan Mareſchalli, Joannis le Archer, fillij Richardi, Priorum 


dicti Hoſpitalis. This priory of Crouched Friers was founded in the year 1189, by one Palmer; 


from whom the Earls of Caſtlemain afterwards deſcended. 5. The annals of the Dominicans, 


or Friers Preachers were continued from their firſt inſtitution by a brother of that order to the 
year 1274. To which he has added a catalogue of all the (11) monaſteries of Ireland of his 
order, according to the ſeries of time wherein each of them was founded. Hence it appears, 
that within the compaſs of fifty years, no fewer than twenty-three were ſo founded; whereof 
the firſt was placed at Dublin, in the year 1224, and the laſt at Derry, in the year 1274. To 
theſe belong the excerpta ex libro conventus fratum minorum de Dublin. 6. An (12) old regiſter 
of St. Warburgh's church in Dublin was given to Sir James Ware, by Dr. Sibbald, in the 
year 1645, Beſides theſe I have not heard of many regiſter-books belonging to lriſh monaſteries, 
I ſhall account to the reader, for ſuch as I know of, in an alphabetical order; and he may 


_ enlarge the catalogue as he finds occalion.—Athenree. Here was a great monaſtery of Domi- 


, ” Ss O o P 
nicans, founded in the year 1241, by the Brimingham's, gentlemen of Engliſh extraction, 


ſettled in Ireland, who were then and {till are Barons of Athenree. To this houſe antiently 
belonged, (13) rege/tum monaſterii frairum predicatorum de Athenry. Continet catalogum benefatlorum 
ab A. D. 1241, quo fundata eſt domus ea d Milero de Briminghain loci domino, uſque ad an. 1526, — 
Ballin-Tober, or St. Patrick's-Well, in the county of Mayo. There Cathol O'Conner, King of 
Connaught, is ſaid (by the publiſhers of the Monaſticon Anglicanum) to have founded a priory 
of Auguſtine canons in the year 1216. Its regiſter is cited by (14) Ware.—Dumbrothy, other- 
wile called Port St. Mary, in the county of Wexford, was a Ciſtertian abbey, founded about 
the year 1180, to-which the great Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, was a principal benefactor. 
Jo this belong the (15) regiſtrum chartarum mondſterii de Dumbredy, in com. Wexford, and the 
capitula Pprivileziorum domus de Portu S. Marie; as allo pape celeftini dictorum privilegiorum 
confirmatio.=—Kells or Kenlis, in the county of Kilkenny, was a rich priory of Auguſtine canons; 


the prior whereof was a lord ſpiritual, and (as ſuch) fat in the Parliament of Ireland. It was 


built and endowed by Geoffry Fitz-Roberts, Seneſchal of Leinſter (who came into Ireland 
with the Earl of Pembroke) in the year 1183. 'I hat there was a regiſtry- book belonging to 
this priory, and a very large one, appears from a compleat folio volume, which we ſtil] have, 
bearing the title of, (16) Collecta ex Cartulario B. Marie de Kenlis (alias Kells) in Oſſorlä.— 
Kilkenny-Weſt. Here was a priory and hoſpital of (17) Crouched Friers, founded ſoon after 
the coming of Henry the Second by the Tyrrells, Engliſh noblemen, and titular barons of 
Fertulogh in Ireland. Sir James Ware quotes the (18) regiſter-book of this houſe for a 


(4) Vol. 2. p. 1039. (5) MSS. D. Dadl. Loftus. n. 57. (6) Col. Trin. Dublin, I. 113. (7) 4% Membr, 
Hiſt. n. 11. (8) 4 Majori Membr, Hiſt. n. 12. (9) 4% Majori Membr. Hiſt. n. 13, (10) 4% Majori Membr. 
Titt, n. 14. (11) Vid. Ware, de Script. p. 22. (i2) Bibl. Chandois, 4 Hiſt. n. 54. (13) Ware's Annals. p. 8. 
(7h) Bibl. Chandois. Fol. Chart. Hiſt, h. 20. (15) Antiq. cap. 17. p. 112, (16) Bibl. Chandos, 4? Hiſt. n. 69. 


/) bid. Fol, Hit, n. 47. 8) Monaſt. Hibern. p. 147. 


benefaction 
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had I know not.—Muchmore, on the Locha, is a ſmall town in the county of Antrim, founded 
by St. Colmanel, Biſhop of Dromore, in or about the year 550. The only remains that we 
have of its regiſtry, (8) Collecta ex Regiſtro Monaſterij S. Colmanelli de Mucmore in Agro 
Antrimenſi —Slane, in the county of Meath, Chriſtopher Fleming and (9) Elizabeth Stukely, 


his wife, founded here a monaſtery of the third order of St. Francis, in the year 1512, Of 


which we have no other remains, fave only its (10) original charter, —Triſternagh, in the 
county of Weſt-Meath; a priory of regular canons of St. Auguſtine, was here founded b 

Geoff;y Conſtantia, an Engliſhman, in the year 1200. The foundation charter is at length in 
the additions to the (11) Monaſticon Anglicanum : and we have alſo a full copy of the (12) 
regiſter of the lands, tithes, and other commodities belonging to this priory, taken from the 
original, and written in the year 1618.—Amongſt the (13) Harleian manuſcripts we have 
Regiſtrum Capellani five Capellanorum Capellz (1. e. Cantariæ) S. Salvatoris juxta Eccleſiam 
Cathed. Sanctæ Trinitatis Waterford. It begins with a grant from the dean and chapter to 
to John Collyne, chaplain, A. D. 1481, and ends with another from the mayor and citizens to 
the ſame John Collyne, A. D. 1484, fol. 41. It appears in the body of the book, that John 
Collyne was founder of an alms-houſe adjoining to the chapel, as well as of the chapel itlſelf; 


and (being then Dean of Waterford) ſettled a yearly maintainance on twelve alms-men 


therein. There's a note (fol. 38) written by the founder's own hand, A. D. 1478. —Yet 
Robert Bronn is ſaid to be dean in the firſt mentioned grant, A. D. 1481.—Other inſtruments 
here are relating to the ſtory of the cells of the hoſpitals of St. John and St. Leonard near 


Waterford; the former whereof belonged to the prior and convent of the cathedral church of 
Bath in England, &c.—IT take no notice here of the Ciſtercian monaſtery of Abbey-Boyle, in 


the county of Roſcommon : for though the annals of that abbey may be ſeen in the (14) Cotton 


library, there is nothing in them relating to the affairs of Ireland, ſaving a ſhort cccleſiaſtical 
chronicle from the time of St. Patrick. 


cc . — 
$ | n 


3 


© 4 ͤ VI. 


Of the Irisn Brographers; or, ſuch Writers as have treated on the Lives: 
of Men of extraordinary Eminence in this Kingdom. 


COULD have. wiſhed that in this Hiſtorical Library (as well as in the Engliſh and Scottiſh) 

there might have been matter enough to furniſh out a chapter of the writers of the Lives 
of particular Kings: but I was far from meeting any thing of this kind anſwerable to m 
hopes. There is indeed a Treatile that looks a little this way, publiſhed (1) lately at Paris, 
and intitled, A Chronological, Genealogical, and Hiſtorical Diſſertation on the Royal Famil 
of the Stuarts, beginning with Mileſius, &c. by Matthew Kennedy, Doctor of Laws, Maſter 
of the High Court of Chancery, and Judge of the Admiralty of all Ireland. Theſe titles ſeem 
to have been confered on the author by the Pretender, whom he compliments with the name 
of James the Eighth of Scotland, and Third of England. In the Iriſh part of his hiſtory 
(much the largeſt) he chiefly cites the Liber Lecanus which demonſtrates its being now in 
France, as has been already obſerved, In his Preface he takes notice of Carbre Liffacre's 
Hiſtory : and this he plainly doth on the fole credit of Sir George Mackenzy ; as afterwards. 


(8) De Script. p. 9. Bibl. Chandois. Fol. Hiſt. n. 36. (9) Vid. Monaſt, Hibern. p. 171. (10) Bibl. 
Chandois, Fol. Cart. Hift. n. 20. (11) Vol. 2. p. 1046. (12) Bibl. Chandois, Fol, Hill, n. 52. (13) Memb. 
Fol. min. (14) Titus, A. 25. (1) 89 Pariſ. 1705. | 
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PART (on the authority of ſome of our late Iriſh writers) he quotes the Book of Conqueſts, the 


III. 
— — 


Prelates. 


W hite-Book, &c. That there was always ſome or other who claimed the title of King of all 
Ireland, before Henry the Second ſet his foot in this kingdom, I can eaſily believe: but theſe 
claims were ſo ambulatory and unfxed, that we ſhall rarely hear of rhe ſupremacy's continuance 
in the ſame province to the third or fourth generation, We are (2) cold of letters written by 
ſome of theſe monarchs to Charles the Great, &c. but they are not yer found in any of our 
archives, nor are we directed where to ſeek for them abroad. 7 

Of the lives of our antient ſaints (St. Patrick, and a multitude more of our prime primitive 
prelates, and other fathers of the church of Ireland) we have already treated at large. It 
remains that we now enquire after the Biographers of ſuch archbiſhops, &c. as lived about, or 
ſince the delcent of the Engliſh into this kingdom. And, 1. St. Malachy, (or Mzlmedoic 
O*Morgair) Archbiſhop of Ardmagh; who died at Clervaux, in his way to Rome, in the 
year 1148. St. Bernard, who then was abbot there, wrote his life. We have it in (3) Ma- 
billon's edition of that father's works. As allo in manuſcript, both at (4) Oxford and (5) 
Cambridge. Ferein ſpecial notice is taken of this prelate's rebuilding of the monaſtery of 
Be-anchor, in the Ardes of Uliter; after it had been demoliſhed, and nine hundred of its monks 
ſlaughtered in one day, by the northern pirates. 2. St. Gelaſy (Malachy's immediate ſucceſſor) 
diced in the year 1174. His lite is in (6) Colgan; and ſeems to have been compiled by that 
writer himſelf, ex varlis; as he uſes to expreſs himſelf on the like occaſions. The ſhort of 
his ſtory is, that he was born in 1088, made Abbot (and, as ſuch, Provincial Viſitor of all the 
Monaſteries of St. Columba's Order) and Biſhop of Derry in the year 1120, tranſlated on the 


| abdication of St. Malachias, to the primacy of Ardmagh in the year 1136, and (after preſiding 


in ſeveral ſynods, making peace amongſt ſundry kings, princes, and other great men of the 
kingdom) died on the twenty-ſeventh of March, in the year 1174. The Iriſh annals call this 
prelate Gilla Mac-Lieg ; becauſe his father Roderick was an eminent poet or hiſtorian. 3. The 
creat primate, James Uſher's life was written by (his chaplain) Dr. Richard Parr; and by 
hin publiſhed with the ſaid (7) primate's letters: the ſum of which is, that he was born at 
Dublin in the year 1380; the firſt Scholar admitted into Trinity-College in 1593; Maſter of 
Arts in 1600; began Collections for the Library there with Sir Tho. Bodley, in 1603; 
Batchelor of Divinity in 1607 3 Doctor of Divinity in 1612; Biſhop of Meath in 1620; 
Primate in 1624; Commendatory Biſhop of Carliſle in 1641, and died in 1655. His letters 
ſhew his {kill in all branches of eccleſiaſtical Knowledge; and how much that won him the 
reſpects of all the learned men of his time. A breviat of his hiſtory is alſo given by Dr. N. 
Bernard, in a (8) fermon preached at his funeral. 4. Archbiſhop Bramhall (who dicd 1663) 
had his life written by Dr. John Veſey, Biſhop of Limerick, afterwards Archbiſhop of Tuam 
which, under the title of Athanaſius Hibernicus, is ſet before his (9) works. In this there is 
omitted one remarkable occurrence in his lite, that (at the treaty of Uxbridge in 1644, he 
being then Biſhop of Derry) the Parliaments of England and Scotland made this one of their 
preliminary demands, that Biſhop (10) Bramhall, together with Archbiſhop Laud, and Biſhop 
Wren, ſhould be excepted (with Prince Rupert, &c.) out of the general pardon. This was 
accordingly done, in an ordinance of indemnity, paſſed by the Rump-Parliament in 1652, 
The ſhort of this excellent prelate's ſtory 1s this: he was born at Pontefract, about the year 


1593; educated at Sidney-College in Cambridge; Prebendary of York, and Sub-Dean of 


Rippon about 1624; came into Ireland with the Lord Deputy Wentworth in 1633, and imme- 
diately made Archdeacon of Meath z Biſhop of Derry in 1634; Primate in 1660, and died in 


1663. Biſhop Taylor, who preached his (11) funeral ſermon, gives the following account of 


his good ſervices to the public, and the ill returns that were made: “his zeal for the recovery 


of church-revenues, was called oppreſſion and rapine ; his care of reducing religion to wile 


(2) Uſſer, Præfat. ad Syllogen. (3) Vol. 6. Fol. Pariſ. 1667. (4) Col. D. Joh. Bapt. Oxon. Abac. z. B. 19. 
(5) Col. Ben. Cantab. n. 364. (6) AR. 58. Hib. ad Mart. 27. (7) Fol. Lond, 1686. (8) 8? Lond. 1656. (9) Fol. 


Dublin. 1677. (ro) See Dugdale's View of the late Troubles, &c. p. 741. (11) See his XI, Sermons, Fol. 


Lond. 1078, p. 107. 


and 
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and juſtifiable principles, papery and arminianiſm; the intermediate proſperity of his perſon 
and fortune, the production of illiberal arts and ways of getting; and the neceſſary retreſhments 
of his wearied ſpirits, intemperance. g. Laurence O*Tool, the ſecond Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
died in the year 1180; was (2) canonized by Pope Honorius the Third in 1225; and his life 
18 publiſhed by (3) Surius. It was written by Ralph de Briſtol, ſome time Treaſurer of 


St. Patrick's, and afterwards Eiſhop of Kildare. Archbiſhop Uſher had two (4) 7 
copies of this, more correct than that in print; 


at Trinity-College, near Dublin. 


year 1525, Has life is publiſhed by Mr. Ware, (Sir Jame's ſon) in his Engliſh edition of his 
father's annals; being placed betwixt thoſe of Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. He is 
there repreſented as the ſingle Iriſh clergyman that declared for King Henry the Eighth's 
retormation and ſupremacy ; The latter whereof he ſtrenuouſly maintained in Parliament; con- 
trary to the opinion and profeſſion of the then primate and other prelates. He alſo declared 
for the uſe of Edward the Sixth's liturgy in 1551, for which the ſaid king transferred the title of 
Primate of all Ireland, from Ardmagh to Dublin: but Queen Mary ſtripped him of this and 
his archbiſhoprick together, upon the ſole article of his being a married man, 


after the conſecration of his ſucceſſor Curwen. #5. The life of Nicholas Maguire (Biſhop of 


one whereof is ſtill to be had in his (5) library 
6. George Brown, conſecrated Archbiſhop of 3 in the 


He died ſoon . 


Leghlin) was written by (6) Thomas Brown, a fecular prieſt, and ſome time "chaplain ro The 


ſaid biſhop, about the year 1513. And Nicholas himſelf is ſaid to have written the life of 
his predeceſſor, (7) Miles Roche; who: by the character: which he bears in the catalogue of the 
biſhops of that ſee, had not many qualifications worth the recording. 8. The pious Dr. Wil- 
liam Bede! (Biſhop of Kilmore and Ardagh) had his life penned by (8) G. Burnet, late Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, who was furniſhed with moſt of his materials by Dr. Parr, already mentioned. 
He was born in Eſfex, in the year 1570; bred in Cambridge; choſen Provoſt of Trinity- 
College near Dublin in 1627; Biſhop of Kilmore and (what he voluntarily reſigned) Ardagh 
in 1629; died in the very rage of the rebellion, in 1641, and lies buried in the church-yard 
of Kilmore. 9g. Mr. Wood (9g) tells us that Mr. H. Hallywell, ſome time Fellow of Chriſt- 
College in Cambridge, and afterwards Miniſter of Ifiela in Suſſex, collected and publiſhed (10) 
The Remains of that reverend and learned Prelate Dr. George Ruſt, late Lord Biſhop of 
Dromore. But ſays not that the publiſher gives any particular account of his life. However 
it be, for I know nothing of the matter, ſomething may be hence added to the hiſtory of the 
biſhops of that ſee, 

Of the nobility, John Courcy, who was created (by King Henry the Second) the firſt 
Earl of Ulſter, for his eminent ſervice in the ſubduing of that province, had his life long ſince 
written in Latin. It was tranſlated into Engliſh by (11) George Dowdal, Archbiſhop of 

Ardmagh, in the year 1551, which tranſlation is in the Duke of (12) Chandois's library. 
Hither alſo we may refer a Treatiſe publiſhed, near ſeventy years ago, by a Dominican friar, 
(O Paly) under the title of (13) Inicium, Incrementa, et Exitus, Familiæ Geraldinorum, 
Deſmoniæ Comitum, &c. Let it be here obſcrved, that 1t 1s only the younger branch of this 
moſt honourable and moſt ancient family, that of the late houſe of Deſmond, which this 
hiſtorian reports to be extinct: for the elder and main ſtock ſtill flouriſhes (and long may it do 
ſo!) in the truly noble perſon of the Earl of Kildare. Our author fetches his firſt” Fitzgerald 
from Troy; whence, in the train of herocs, under the conduct of ZEneas, he brings him into 
Italy; and (at laſt in due time) lands the chief of his progeny here in Ire land, wich Henry the 
Sccond, King of England. Since that Revolution, the pedigrees of the ſeveral houſes of this 
great family have undoubtedly been well preſerved : but it was not this writer's buſineſs to be 
' fo copious (as he might have been) on this ſubject. What he had chiefly in view, was to 


(2) Vid. L. Cherub. Bullar. Tom. r. p. 49. Edit. Rom. 1677. 
Hib. Recenſ. p. 154. (5) Fol. Membr. D. 37. 
(9) Ath. Oxon, Vol. 2. p. 787. 
Liliflep. 4655. 


z) Vit. 88. Tom 6. Nov. 14. 
(7) 1d. ibid. 
411) Ware, de Script. p. 26. 


(4) Vid. Epiſt, 
(5) Ware, de Script. p. 24. (8) 80 Lond, 1685. 


(10) 4? Lond. 168 


mag nify 


(12) Fol. Hiſt, n. 44. (13) 89 


Nobility. 
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magnify the ſervices done by ſome of the laſt Earls of Deſmond to the Roman cauſe, by 
, ſkreening the. emiſſaries of that church (particularly Sanders) from the juſt reward of their 
iniquity ; and he therefore concludes his work with (what he calls) the Perſecutions of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the Firſt, I can hardly think it worth the obſerving, that Thomas 
Earl of Ormond” and Oſſory (in King James the Firſt's time) had his life immortalized by 
Dermit Meara, an eminent Iriſh phyſician of his time, in an hiſtorical poem, which he pub— 


JI: ſhed under the title of (4) Ormonius, five Iluſtriſſini Herois ac Domini D. Thome Butler 


Pedigrees 


Ormoniz et Oſſiriæ Comitis, &c. Proſapia, laborumque præciquorum ab eodem pro Patria er 
Principe ſuſceptorum commemoratio, Heroico Carmine conſcripta. To which he adds an 
Epicedion on his death; (5) with ſome other little matters relating to that noble family. | 
Dr. Keating (6) or his tranſlator, whoſe interpolations (as he has managed the matter) are 
not to be Ciltinguiſhed from the genuine text of his author, repreſents as a ſingular glory of 
the Iriſh nation, er That their Milefian anceſtors had ſo great a veneration, and valued them— 
* ſelves ſo much upon the nobility of their extract, that they preſerved their pedigrees and 
„ genealogies with the ſtricteſt care; and it is evident, that in former times there were above 
* two hundred principal annaliſts and hiſtorians in that kingdom, who had a handſome revenue, 
and a large eſtate in land, aſſigned them to ſupport themſelves in the ſtudy of heraldry and 
chronology, and to gain a perfect knowledege of thoſe uſeful profeſſions. Every nobleman 
retained a number of theſe learned men, on "purpoſe to record the actions of himſelf and his 
family, and to tranſmit them to poſterity; beſides ſuch as were in conſtant pay for the ſervice 
of the publick : but theſe private antiquaries had no liberty of themſelves to enter any thing 
upon record, unleſs it had been firſt approved by the great triennial aſſembly ; whoſe con- 
ce firmation gave authority to all the private, as well as publick records of the kingdom.” 
Hence we learn how this hiſtorian became able to trace ſo many gencalogies of the great men of 


c, 
£c 
67 
cc 
cc 


«< 


this kingdom, up to Noah or Adam; and whence we have that variety of ſuch pedigrees, which 
_ © appears in publick and private libraries of England and Ireland. The Tow will not be offended 


it I point at a few of theſe, I. In the Cottonian library there are, 1. (7) Callyeni Epiſcopi 
et Legati 5 in quibus de familia O*Donnellorum multa continentur, in Lingua Hi- 


bernica; ut quidam iſtius linguæ peritus annotavit. 2, (8) Genealogies of ſeveral Iriſh Fami- 


lies. 3. (9) Gencalogia Butleriorum et Darciorum, Comitum Ultoniæ et Kildariæ, et Burgen- 


ſium, five Familiz de Bourke. II. In the Duke of Chandois's, 1. (10) Elegiæ Hibernice in 


Obitus quorundam virorum Nobilium.Inſeriptiones aliquot veteres in Ecclefiis quibuſdam Hi- 
berniæ. 2. (11) Monumenta Sepulchralia in Hibernia. 3. (12) A Patent to John Fitz-T homas 
for the title of Earl of Kildare. To Edmund le Botiller for that of Earl of Carrig. — John 
de Bremingham, Earl of Lowth.—James le Botiller, Earl of Ormond. —Maurice Fitz-Thomas, 
Earl of Deſmond. Robert de Veres, Marquis of Dublin. Robert de Vere, Duke of Ircland.— 
Robert Barnwell, Baron of Trimbleſton.— Robert Preſton, Viſcount Gormanſton, — Robert 
Bold, Baron of Ratooth.— Robert Euſtaces, Baron of Portleſtan. 4. (13) Genealogies of ſe- 
veral of the Nobility of Ireland. 5. (14) Catalogus Nobilium Virorum Hiberniæ jam Extinc- 
torum. Inſignia quædam Gentilitia Hiberniz.—Genealogia familiæ de Burk. 6. (15) Stemma 
Hugonis de Lacy. Charta Henrici Regis facta Hugoni de Lacy de Commitatu Ultoniæ.— The 
Nobility of Ireland rated to the Subſidy by Sir Arthur Chicheſter, Lord Deputy, July the Eighth 
in the year 1615.— Rob. Roth's Hiitory of the Family of Ormond in Ireland. 7. (16) The 
Hiſtory of the Geraldines of Munſter, with the Genealogy and Acts of the Earls of Deſmond, 
from Maurice Fitz-Thomas the firſt Earl, to Garret the laſt ; continued to the Year 1602, by 
Thomas Ruſſel. 8. (17) Obitus Comitum Deſmondiæ et aliorum czuldem familiæ uſque ad an. 
1560, —Vita Geraldi Abbatis Coennobiz Maionenſis in Conatia, qui obüt tertio Idus Marty 


(4) 89 Lond. 1615. (5) Vid. Ath. Oxon. Tom. 1. col. 1 (6) Edit. Angl. p. 1 (7) Veſpaſianus, 2 
(8) Titus, C. 10. (9) Domitianus, A. 18. (10) Fol. Membr. Hilt. n. 8. (11) Fol. Hiſt, n. 15. (12) Fol. 
Hiſt. n. 20. (13) 4to. Hiſt, n. 34. (14) Fol, Hiit, n. 39. (15) Fol. Hiſt, n. 45, (16) 4to. Hiſt. n. 56. 
(17) Fol. E:#. n. 55. | | | 
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A. D. 131. —Genealogia Baronis de Donvoyne. 9. (1) Genealogiæ Hibernorum quorundam, uni 

cum Etymoligus Locorum Hiberniæ. It. In the collection of Manuſcripts made by the late 
Dr. John Madden, M. D. and now in the poſſeſſion of the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of 
Clogher, 1. (2) Deſcents of divers noble Families in Ireland. 2.An (3) Hiſtorical and Genealogical 
Account of the moſt noble and ancient Houſe of Ormond; with many antient Evidences relating 
thereunto. 3. (4) Many Hundreds of the Genealogies of Families in England and noble Families 
in Ireland. 4. (3) An Hiſtorical and Genealogical Account of the Nobility of England and 
ſome of Ireland, by Mr. Camden; written with his own hand. g. (6) Chartæ Titulorum 
Honorum variorum antiquorum Hiberniz Nobilium. 6. Excerpta de Chartis, Antiquis 
Roiulis, &c. de rebus geſtis et Succeſſionibus Genealogicis omnium Nobilium Antiquiſſimorum 
Hiberniæ. A Catalogue of the Lords Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal, Lords Trea- 
ſurers, Chief Juſtices of the Courts of King's-Bench and Common-Pleas, Barons of the Exche- 
quer, and Maſters of the Rolls, in Ireland, from Henry the Third's Days. An Alphebetical 
Catalogue of the Knights of Ireland, ſince the thirteenth year of Henry the Third. A Collec- 
tion of the Decents and pedigrees of many Hundred Families of Gentlemen and Noblemen 


of England and Ireland. IV. In the library at Trinity-College near Dublin, 1. (8) The. 


Genealogies of all the antient Families in Ireland, in the old Iriſh Book of Ballimote. 2. (9) 
Genealogia Rrchardi Normanni, Comitis de Clare. — The Letter of Nic. Viarmbone, alias Uliter 
King at Arms, to all Nobles and Gentlemen 1 574.—Genealogies of Kildare and Deſmond. A 
Note of the Obits of the Earls of Kildare taken out of Books belonging to Girald late Earl of 
Kildare and Elizabeth Grey.—The Race of the Giraldines that came into Ireland. The Race 
of the Earls of Kildare. 3. (10) Chriſtopher Cuſacke of of Geralſton's Book of Collections, 
touching Ireland, made in the Year 1511, with Genealogical Tables of Primate Uſher before 
. The Names of the chief Families in the ſeveral Counties of Ireland, Lords of 
Parliament, and Aldermen of Dublin. 5. (12) Tabulæ Genealogicz et Nomina Virorum in 
Hibernia. V. In the library at Univerſity College in Oxford, (13) Genealogies of the Clan- 
carties, up to Adam; with others. 

In the forementioned triepnial aſſembly, King Ollamh Fodhla, about nine hundred and 
fifty years before the coming of our Saviour, gave the royal aſſent to a great many good laws; 
and amongſt the reſt, to (14) one whereby it was ordained, that“ Every nobleman and great 
© officer ſhould, by the learned heralds, have. a particular coat of arms affigned him, according 

to his merit and his quality; whereby he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from others of the fame rank, 
and be known by any antiquary or perſon of learning, wherever he appeared: whether at ſea or 
land, in the prince's court, at the place of his own refidence, or in the field of battle.” Good 
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ſtore of theſe are to be ſcen, in both Kingdoms, blazoned in their proper colours. Not to men- 


tion the choiceſt collections in the Heralds- Office at London, or in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hawkins, 
Ulſter king at arms, in Dublin, to both which the curious will naturally have recourſe in their 
enquiries after matters of this kind : the reader ought to know that, I. In the often-mentioned 
rich library of his Grace the Duke of Chandois, there are (15) two large volumes of the arms of 
Engliſh and Iriſh nobility intermixed. II. One ſuch in the library; at (16) Caius College in 

Cambridge. III. Several in that of Queen's College in Oxford; given to that ſociety by, "their 
late benefactor, Sir Joſeph Williamſon. IV. In Trinity College near Dublin, we have, 1. (17) 
The arins of ſcveral kings, noblemen, and gentlemen, in Ireland. 2. (18) The coats of knights 
dubbed in this Kingdom. 3. (19) Arms of Knights and ſome other Iriſh Gentlemen, among 
many of the Kingdoms of Eng! 1 and Scotland put alphabetically. _ 

Some few perions, of a lower rank than the nobility, have, for ſome ſpecial merit, had the 
honour of being recommended as examples to future generations, by having their lives recorded 
by their friends or followers, Of this ſort of conipolures there is a whole volume amongſt the 


(1) Fol. Hiſt. n. 10. (2) Fol. n. 10. (z) II. Vol. nn. 15, et 16. (4) 4to. n. 5. (5) 4t0. n. 8. (6) 4to #4 
(8) Fol. Membr. D. 18. (9g) Fol. B. 58. 3 Fol. B. 30; (11) 8% A. $4. (i bol. 1. ic (2 2) 2 88. 


Common. 
ers. 


G. 9. (14) Keating, p. 143. (15) Fol. Hiſt, n. 42, et 40 Hiſt. n. 70. (6) Clath, B. n. 37. (17) For = 7 Fr | 


{48) Fol. C. 25. (19) Fol. 1. 7. et F. 125. 
Duke 
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Dukeof (18)Chandois's Manuſcripts; and there are many particular lives of canonized traytors, who 
were executed at Tyburn and ellewhere, for conſpiring againſt their lawful fovercigns, and at- 
tempting to introduce a foreign Juriſdiction. We have already taken notice of ſome of Edmund 
Campian's honours in this way : and a good many more might be mentioned. In the Bodleyan 
Library we have his life in (19) Latin heroicks; as alſo, (20) Hiſtoria del glorioſo Martyrio de 
Edmundo Campiano, y Tho. Cotano, y diez y ſeis Sacerdotes, &c. 1581, 82, 83, Compueſta 
par Franc. Herrera. : | 

The lives and works of the Iriſh writers have been moſt fully accounted for, by, the great 
reſtorer of Ireland's antiquities and hiſtory, Sir James Ware; whoſe unwearied diligence and 
Judicious diſcoveries, can never be too frequently remembered or extolled. His two books, De 
Scriptoribus Hiberniæ, were firſt publiſhed in (1) Latin, as his other ſcattered pieces were: 


but theſe, as well as the reſt were much enlarged, and are now printed in (2) Engliſh, in the 


ſame volume with thoſe that we have already recommended, and ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to recommend to the readers peruſal. In the former of theſe books, our worthy author treats 
of ſuch writers as were natives of Ireland; and in the latter, foreigners preferred in that king- 
dom. It is an unjuſt reflection which the (3) Oxford antiquary caſts on this work; in affirming 
that a great part of it is taken out of the book of John Bayle. He, indeed, is ſometimes quoted 
in the former part; but ſparingly, and moſt commonly with a remarkable diffidence in his autho- 
rity : but in the latter he is rarely named without a due notice and correction of his (4) errors 
and miſtakes. Sir James, as his preface informs us, had for the main of his building, much 
more ſubſtantial ſupporters. He viewed moſt of the printed books in the publick and private 
libraries of England, as well as of his own country; and the moſt valuable collection of manu- 
ſcripts referred to, were in his own hands, or in the hands of his two intimate friends, Arch- 
biſhop Uſher and Sir Robert Cotton. The worthy author himſelf ought to have had his own 
life written more at large than hitherto it has appeared to the world: for that lean ſketch of it 
which is prefixed to the late edition of his works, is only a poor abſtract or what has been ſaid 
of him by the Oxford (5) antiquary; whoſe very words and phraſes, none of the moſt elegant, 
are there literally tranſcribed, The late excellent Mr. Evelyn (6) thought fit to inſert his 
name in the catalogue of hiſtorians and antiquaries, of whoſe heads and effigies he recom- 
mends a collection amongſt the curious in medals; as what may, in great part, ſupply what one 
cannot hope to procure in more rich and laſting materials. Leſs reſpect than this ſhould not be 
ſhewn to a perſon, for whom the judicious Archbiſhop Uſher had ſo much eſteem, as to con- 
clude his own moſt valuable collection of the choiceſt remains of Iriſh hiſtory, with this honour- 
able recommendation of his friend: (7) 4 D. Jacobo Wareo Dublinienſi equite aurato, et regij apud 
nos Mrarij raticnali digniſſimo, Hibernie noſtre annales, und cum patriorum ſcriptorum catalogo (% 
quibus eorum que hac in parte deſederantur non exiguum peti poterit ſupplementum) benevolus ledtor 
expectabit. _— | 


Cj a FL 
Of Iaisn Records and Law- Books. 


UR biſtorians generally agree, that there was very early a body of laws in this 
kingdom; and they do, as unanimouſly allow, that this grew up to maturity from a very 
weak eſtate at firſt. Ab Amergini tempore, ſays (8) one of them, ad Conquovarum Ultoniæ regem, 


(18) 4to. Hiſt, n. 52. (19) Cod. Laud. F. 2. (20) Cod. Bodl, P. 3. 6. (t) 4to. Dublin, 1638. (2) Fol. Lond. 
et Dublin. 1705. (3) Ath. Oxon. Vol. 2. col. 725. (4) Vid. Edit. Angl. par. 2. p. 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 
(5) Ath, Oxon, Vol. 2. col. 725, 726, (6) See his Numiſmata, p. 257, 260. (7) Antiq. Brit. p. 503, (8) Ogygia, 


Je 


P. 216. 


/ 
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qui ſubor tum ſalvatoris vixit, legum oracula, for about a thouſand years, penes poetarum arbitria erant, PART 


gui ſtrictd oratione ſententias ferebant. This Amergine, as the ſame (9) hiſtorian had told us before, 


was brother to the captains of the firſt colony of Scots, who came from Spain into Ireland, , 
A. M. 2934, and was ſub fratribus ſuis ſupremus Vates, or Filedb; by which appellation the men of 


his time meant not to diſtinguiſh perſons, that were only ſkilled in poetry, but others alſo 
eminent in other parts of uſeful learning: ſo that this great man is to be reckoned ſufficiently 


endowed with all the accompliſhments which are aſcribed to him in an old Iriſh diſtich, whereof 
the ſenſe is thus expreſſed by our author, 


Primus Amerginus Genucandidus Author Jernæ. 
Hiſtoricus, Fudex lege, Pitta, Sopbus. 
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In the reign of King (10) Conquevar, F orchern, Nede and (his majeſty's poet laureat) Athrine, Brehon 
were compilers of the kingdoms Bretanime, or Judicia Cœleſtia. The like Cceleſtia Judicia, or Laws. 


law maxims, were written by Moran, (11) King Feradach's chief juſtice, about the year of our 
Lord ninety, and by King Cormach himſelf in the year 254. Thele laſt inſtitutions, as well as 
thoſe of his ſon Carbrey, are ſaid to be ſtill extant. Others eminent in this ſort of juridical 
Fileadhacht, under ſome of the following heathen monarchs, have their names recorded by our 
author, By the guidance of theſe law maxims, and other like rules, the brehons, or judges of 
the ſeveral provincial kings, determined all controverſies brought before them; and their gene- 
ral axioms were the Leges Brehonice, whereof ſeveral ſpecimens are to be ſeen in our public 
and private libraries. The moſt complete collection that we have of theſe is in the (12) Duke 
of Chandois's library; and even this is far from being perfect. It contains twenty-two ſheets 
and a half, cloſe written in two columns; the former whereof is not quite legible, and full of 
abbreviated words. It puts me in mind of Hoel Dha's laws; ſeveral copies whereof, that I have 
ſeen, are in the like condition: but, as there is now an accurate edition of theſe in the preſs at 
London, ſo I am willing co hope that I may live to ſee the like care taken of our Brehon-laws. 
This I dare promiſe the antiquaries and hiſtorians of this kingdom, that, if they fall into the 
hands of as ſkilful a publiſher, as the Welſh laws are in, we ſhall have a very delightful and in- 
ſtructive view of many antient rites and cuſtoms of this country; which, as yet, continue in the 
utmolt darkneſs and obſcurity. The grave ſages of the law who compiled ours, were a diſtinct 
tribe or family, as the hiſtorians, phyſicians, pycts and harpers, to which was allotted a ſufficient 
farm in inheritance : and in criminal c utes, the Brehon had an eleventh part cf all the fines. This 
might ſometimes amount to a conſiderable ſuin: for murders, rapes, and robberies, were on! 
ſubject to a pecuniary commutation, which they called Eric. By the ſtature of Kilkenny, 40 
Edwardi III. which is and long has been, loſt out of the parliamentary records of this kin 


Oe 
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dom, it was enacted, (13) under the penalty of high treaſon, that none of the king's Engliſh * 


ſubjects in this iſland ſhould ſubmit ro a trial by the Brchon law. Notwithſtanding which, 
many of them were {till under the neceſſity of being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms; 
till the whole kingdom was ſettled on an Engliſh bottom by King James the Eirſt. 


That the common law of England was ſubmitted and ſworn to by all the Iriſh potentates, Common— 
who put themſelves under the protection of King Henry the Second, is univerſally acknow- Law. 


ledged by the hiſtorians of both Kingdoms ; and this, or ſo much of it as is nor altered by fta- 
tute, is ſtill as prevailing and current in the four courts of Dublin as in Weſtminſter-hall. 
After this grant was made by the ſaid King Henry, and confirmed by King John, there went a 
remarkable mandate from (14) Henry the Third to the lord juſtice of Ireland, to call together 
the prelates and other grandees of the kingdom; Ez cram eis publicè legi faciatis chirtam Jo- 
annis regis patris noſtri, cui ſigillum ſuum appenſum eſt, quam ſieri fecil et jurari a magnatibus Hiber— 
nie de legibus et conſuetudinibus Angliæ obſervandis in Hilernid. Ft præcipiatis eis ex perde nejtrd 
quod Leges illas et conſuetudines in charta pradifia contentas de cetero fir miter teneant et obſervent. 


(9) Ogygia, p. 183. (10). Id. p. 217. (11) Ogygia, p. 217, 218. Vide etiam de Cormaci Inftitur, plura p. 330, 


Et 


3374 (12) Fol. Hiſt, n. 50. (13) Vid, D. J. Ware, 1 Hib. cop. 8. (14) Duodecimo Hen 3. 
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Et hoc idem per fingulos comitatus Hibernie clamari faciatis et teneri. Prabibentes firmiler ex parte 
noſtra et ſuper forisfacturam noftram ne quis contra hoc mandatum venire præſumat. Theſe con- 
ceſſions were only made to ſuch of the natives as turned over, and became liege-ſubjects to the 
Engliſh kings; and to thoſe Engliſhmen who incorporated with them. Hence it came to paſs 
that, upon inter-marriages betwixt thoſe that were without and within the Engliſh pale, frequent 
applications were made by thoſe without, whether man or woman, for the benefit of theſe laws 


and the franchiſes thereunto belonging; and very frequent are royal grants of naturalization 


upon any ſuch petitions, amongſt the ancient records in Wakefield tower. Tn ſhort the com- 
mon law is, to this day, the ſame in Weſtminſter-hall and in the four courts at Dublin: fo that 


whatever has been ſaid on that ſubject, in the Engliſh Hiftorical Library, is of equal weight in 


Statute 
Law. 


both kingdoms; and the writers thereon, ſuch as Glanvil, Fleta, Bracton, Breton, Forteſcue, 
& c. are of the ſame authority here as in England. The like is to be ſaid of the Engliſh 
year-books, reports and term-rolls of all the inferior courts; as low, at leaft, as the tenth of 
Henry the Seventh. After that period, indeed, there are ſome caſes reported, which judgment 
being therein given upon acts of parliament, purely Engliſh, no way relate to the kingdom of 
Ireland: but even in theſe, there are ſeveral which equally concern our neighbours and ourſelves; 
inaſmuch as moſt of the public acts, which, by experience, have been found bencficial to the 
whole community of England, have ſoon after been admitted here, and had likewiſe the royal 
aſſent in this kingdom. . 
The moſt antient Law-Record that we have in Ireland, after the ſettlement of the Engliſh 
under King Henry the Second, ſhould be the Modus tenendi Parliamentum; which the late 
learned Dr. Dopping, Bithop of Meath, publiſhed with a preface, wherein he endeavours to 
ſupport its antiquity and authority. I have (15) elſewhere laid before the reader ſome of the 
weighty objections that are raiſed againſt the Engliſh Modus, from which this is ſaid to have 
been borrowed: And if he deſires any farther diſcoveries of the impoſture, he may have them at 
large from (16) Mr, Prynne; who likewiſe aſſures us, that Archbiſhop Uſher expreſſed his 
diſlike of Mr. Hackwel's exemplification, whereon Biſhop Dopping and others build the chief 
of their confidence. The late learned (17) Dr. Hickes laments the ignorance of the famous 
Sir Edward Coke in this particular; and (18) Mr. Selden cannot believe that either the Engliſh, 


or Iriſh, is ſo old as the reign of Henry the Second. 


How and by what authority, we came by our ſtatute laws, is a queſtion lately ſtarted in a 
ſhort diſcourſe, entitled, (19) The Cale of Ireland's being bound by Acts of Parliament in 
England, ſtated, By William Molyneaux, of Dublin, Eſquire, dedicated to King William. 
The author declares himſelf unconcerned at the iſſue of the conteſt betwixt the biſhop and ſociety 
at Derry, about the lands there; nor has he any ſhare in the woollen- manufacture: and yet 
the management of theſe diſputes is acknowledged to have partly given riſe to his undertaking. 
He endeavours to prove, 1. That King Henry the Second did not conquer Ireland. 2. By 
original compact he gave them Engliſh laws, and parliaments, with the Modus Tenendi, &c. 
3. Engliſh acts, introductory of new laws, ſince the tenth of Henry the Seventh, were not of 
force in Ireland, till 1641. 4. Our eccleſiaſtical ſtate is independent on the Engliſh, &c. This 
gentleman was allowed by every body to write like a perſon of good parts, good learning, and 
good breeding; and it was generally thought an excuſable failure, in his caſe, if his zeal for 
the honour and intereſt of his native country ſometimes exceeded his knowledge : but fo it hap- 
pened, that, immediately upon the publiſhing of his book, the -Engliſh houſe of commons 
made an humble (20) addreſs to the king ; wherein they took notice of dangerous attempts 
lately made by ſome of his ſubjelis in Ireland, to ſhake off their ſubjefion and dependance upon England; 
taking alſo particular notice of the bold and pernicious aſſertions of this writer. Hereupon ſeveral 
labblers in Engliſh laws and politics looked upon themſelves as called to arms; and each 

ndeavoured to be foremoſt in a glorious triumph over the Philiſtine. Amongſt theſe, the 


(15) Engl. Hiſt. Libr, (Edit, Noviſſ.) p. 156. (16) Animad. on 4th Inſt, from p. 1. to p. 12. (17) Diſſert. 
piſt. p. 152. (18) Tit. of Hon, p. 615. (19) 8vo. Dublin. 1698, et 1719. (20) Jul. 2. 1698. pr 


two 
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two prime champions were William Atwood, eſquire, and John Cary, merchant in Briſtol. 
The tormer of theſe was barriſter at law; and had converſed much with the records in the 


tower at London, or at leaſt with, Mr. Petyt, the keeper of them. Upon his banner was 


written, (21) The Hiſtory and Reaſons of the Dependency of Ireland upon the Imperal Crown: 
of the Kingdom of England : in which he undertakes to expoſe the nature of Mr. Molineaux's 


complaint and his miſtaken popular notions about liberty; to prove the original right which 
the kings of Britain and England, Arthur, Edgar, &c. had to the dominion of Ireland; and to 


ſhew that the claim is no better founded, and ſtronger than it was at firſt, He ſeems to have 
had a ſufficient number of records upon his file, to anſwer his own occaſions, as well as his 
adverfaries arguments: but the great haſte he made into the field has obliged him to huddle 


them up in too much confuſion; and the eighteen queries, wherewith he concludes his diſcourſe, 


ſhew that he had written himſelf into a heat. Mr. Cary calls his book, (22) A Vindication of 


the Parliament of England, in Anſwer, &c. He had newly publiſhed his Eſſay upon Trade; 


wherein he had given it as his opinion, that unleſs Ireland was more ſtrictly bound up, by laws 
made in England, it would quickly deſtroy their Woollen Manufactory. In order to the 
clearing of this poſition, he had conſidered the arguments that (he foreſaw) might be brought 


againſt ſuch a ſhackling of this kingdom by ſtatute-laws of an Enghſh growth: and this pre- 
pared him for a ready encounter with Mr. Molyneaux, whom he purſues, paragraph by para- 
graph, with a good appearance of ſkill in the laws of both Kingdoms, and a notable ſtrength 
of. reaſoning thereupon. In ſhort, the merchant argues and pleads like a counſellor at law : 


and the barriſter ſtrings his ſmall wares together like a ſhop-keeper, 

In Sir Richard Bolton's (2) edition of the ſtatutes of Ireland, there 1s the following note on 10 
Henry VII. cap. 22. In: the thirteenth year of Edward the Second, the ſtatutes of the firſt and 
« ſecond of Weſtminſter, with thoſe of Merton, Marlbridge, and Glouceſter, were confirmed in 
ce this kingdom: And all other ſtatutes which were of force in England, were referred to be ex- 
% amined in the next Parliament; and fo many as were then allowed and publiſhed to ſtand like- 
&* wile for laws in this kingdom. In the twentieth of Henry the Fourth, it was enacted in this 
% kingdom, that the ſtatutes made in England ſhould not be of force in this kingdom, unleſs 
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Bolton's 
Acts. 


<« they were allowed and publiſhed in this kingdom by Parliament: And the like ſtatute was 


« made again in the twenty-ninth of Henry the Sixth. Theſe ſtatutes are not to be found in the 


&* rolls, nor any Parliament-roll of that time; but I have ſeen the ſame exemplified under the 


« great ſeal: And the exemplification remaineth in the treaſury of the city of Waterford.” We 
are very ſure that (3) King Edward the Firſt, immediately after the enacting of the ſecond ſtatute 


of Weſtminſter, in the thirteenth year of his reign, did ſend over that law (and others, here men-- 
tioned, of his own paſſing) to Walter, Biſhop oi Waterford, then lord juſtice of this kingdom ;. 
in Hiberniæ ſays the record, Proclamanda et Objervenda. Now it is hard to imagine that Edward 


the Second ſhould confirm thele laws of his father's ; which had been obſerved and in force for 
about forty years, without any ſuch formal ſanction in an Iriſh Parliament: But the record is very 


particular and circumſtantial in its report of this matter, and to me, ſeems plainly to lay open 
the whole myſtery. Thoſe ſtatutes, it ſays, were delivered to Roger Bretun, clerk to the ſaid 


Biſhop of Waterford, in the thirteenth year of Edward the Firſt; and theſe exemplified laws may 


very probably be ſtill ſeen in the treaſury at Waterford: And this date makes it the eaſier to 


ſtumble on the preciſe thirteenth year of Edward the Second for their ſuppoſed ratification, 

To prevent loſſes of this kind, Sir Henry Sidney (4) firſt ordered all the Iriſh ſtatutes enacted 
here by Parliaments, from their prime inſtitution down to his own time, to be collected and pu- 
bliſhed in print. He died in the year 1586; and I have not heard of any new edition of our Jaws, 
after his diſeaſe, till that work was honourably undertaken, (and as honeſtly performed) by (5) Sir 
Richard Bolton, lord chief baron of this kingdom ; who ſupplied ſeveral detects in the former 
edition, many good ſtatutes in full force having been overlooked and omitted by Sir Henry's 


(21) 80 Lond. 1698. (22) 8 Lond. 1698. (2) Fol. Dublin, 1921. (z) See Prynne, on the 4th Inſtitut. p. 258, 


(4)- Vid. Ath. Oxon. Vol. 1. col. 181. (5) Fol. Babe 1621. 


2 collectors 


1 


Sir Henry: 
Sidney's. 
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collectors. To this end, he peruſed all the Parliament-rolls that were extant ; and, after he had 
drawn out from thence all the publick acts that were for his purpoſe, his collection was examined 
and approved by the three chief judges, and maſter of the rolls, before it was committed to the 
preſs. The impreſſion was at the charges of the London ſociety of ſtationers, who were patent 
printers to King James the Firſt; and they (1) afterwards continued it to the tenth of Charles the 
Firſt, incluſive, Benjamin Tooke, King Charles the ſecond's printer, added the (2) act of ſettle- 
ment and ſome few more : And we have very lately Took's reprinted, in ſomewhat too careleſs a 
manner, by the preſent Typographer Royal; (3) Andrew Crook ; who drops his work at the 
revolution, | ; 
None of theſe ſtatute-books begins, as all the Engliſh ones of their kind conſtantly do, with the 
Magna Charta of King Henry the Third: And yet it is confidently (4) reported, that ſuch a re- 
cord we have, and that it 1s ſeven or eight years older than that which was granted to the ſubjects 
of England by the ſame Monarch. The two charters are ſaid to differ in nothing, ſave only in the 
mutatis mutandis ; as, in the Iriſh, we have Dublin, inſtead of London in the other, the Liffee 
for the Thames, &c. There are many circumſtances in Mr, Molyneaux's ſtate of this part of his 
caſe, which I am not well able, I confeſs, to bring fairly rogether : We have loſt the original, it 
ſeems ; but there is an antient copy of it in the Red-Book of the Exchequer. This bears date 


the twelfth of November, in the firſt year of that King's reign ; which is within leſs than five 


Reports. ö . 2 
this famous work the title of, (6) De Premier Reports des Caſes et Matters en ley Reſolves et Ad- 


weeks after his coming to the crown. On the ſixth of February following, he ſends a grant from 
Glouceſter, which we are ſure is genuine, for it is upon record, wherein are theſe words: (5) Vo- 
tumus quod Libertatibus Regno noſtro Angliæ, d Patre noſtro et nobis conceſſis, gaudeatis vos et veſtri 
Heredis in perpetuum. It is hard to conclude that this grant muſt be meant of the grand charter; 
which was not granted, even to the Reſiants in England, before the ninth of this reign at the 
ſooneſt : And yet the Engliſh liberties that accompanied this writ are ſaid to be ſuch, Quas diſtinciè 
in ſcriptum redatias de communi canſilio omnium fidelium noſtrorum vobis mittimus. If I ſhould ven- 
ture to ſay, that Henry the Third's Engliſh charter itſelf cannot poſſibly be ſo old as the printed 


books make it, I ſhould certainly be excuſed by any man, that enquires when Archbiſhop Boni- 
face came to the ſee of Canterbury, &c. | 


Reports of this kingdom were firſt collected by Sir John Davies, already mentioned; who gave 
judges in les Courts del Royal en Ireland. A ſecond (7) edition of the book leaves out the word pri- 
mier in the title page; as if ſome older reports had afterwards been publiſhed of caſes tried in this 
kingdom : But, no ſuch of any kind older or younger (fave one, which ſhall be accounted for by 
and by) have hitherto come to my knowledge. I am ſure the author (8) himſelf affirms that he 
had good reaſon to call theſe the firſt reports; ſince all the arguments and reaſons of the judg- 
ments and reſolutions given in courts of Ireland had hitherto been utterly loſt, and buried in ob- 
livion: And he (9) afterwards proteſts, that this collection was principally intended for the uſe 
and benefit of practiſers in Ireland; and to move and incite others in this kingdom to perform the 
like ſervice to poſterity, Two caſes there are here very learnedly handled and determined, which 
relate only to the cuſtoms of Ireland; and thoſe are on the two famous antient tenures by Tani- 
ſtry and Gavelkind. Of the former of theſe, Sir James Ware has given us this account, agreed 
to by the report: (10) Lege Taniſtriæ jus Hæreditarium Succeſſionis, apud Magnates, ſeu Regionum 
Dynaſtas, non obſervabatur; fed qui viribus et Clienteld potentior, plerumgue Senior et Dignifſimus San- 
guinis et Cognominis, defuncto Dynaſtæ ſuccedebat. This cuſtom was by the attorney general (the 
reporter of the caſe) ſhewn to be ſo unjuſt, and uncertain, that it ought to be aboliſhed : But 
having obtained for many ages, the debates thereupon laſted three or four years in the king's 
bench ; and at laſt, the conteſting parties, by an agreement, confirmed by rule of court, divided 
the inheritance. Here ended that diſpute, which otherwiſe had certainly been condemned, as 


(1) Fol. ibid. 1635. (2) Fol. Dublin, 1678. (3) Fol. ibid. 1719. (4) Molyneaux's Caſe, Edit. Noviſl. p. 27. 
{5) See Prynne upon the 4th Inſtitut, p. 250. 


(6) Fol. Lond, 1628. Fol. ibid. 1674. (8) Pref, p. 2. Pref, 
F. 23. (10) Antiq, Hib. cap. 8. 25 00 k. 74+ (8) Pref. p. 2. (9) Pre 


contrary 
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demned the other Tenure of Gavelkind. This was far different from that which, under the ſame 
name, had long been known in Kent: For here, (3) Hereditas defuncti diviſa fuit equaliter inter 
filios, tam Nothos quam legitimt Natos , et, iis deficientibus, inter proximos hæredes Maſculos, feminis 
penitus excluſis. This ſort of tenure had been long ſince aboliſhed, in North-wales, by King 


III. 


Edward the Firſt: And for its inconvenience and unreaſonableneſs, was now declared here to be 


void in law. The names of Taniſtry and Gavelkind, both undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Engliſh Saxons, will be no more heard of in any of our four courts; but ought not to be forgot- 
ten by our antiquaries. The caſes relating to the royal fiſhery in the Bann, and the county Pala- 
tine of Wexford, afford matters worthy the peruſal of our Iriſh hiſtorian : Nor are thoſe of the 
chapter of Fernes and the Premunire leſs inſtructive to the gentlemen of the robe. Soon after the 
firſt edition of theſe reports, there was publiſhed, (4) The caſe of defective titles in Ireland: the 
occaſion whereof was this : King James the Firſt had, in the fourth year of his reign, authorized 
commiſſioners to make grants of ſeveral lands in the counties of Roſcommon, Sligo, Mayo, and 
Galway, for the ſtrenthening of titles that might otherwiſe be queſtionable in law, The commiſ- 
ſion gave no directions concerning the Tenure to be reſerved ; but the commiſſioners ventured to 
inſert into their patents, Lord Dillon's particularly, whereon the tryal was commenced, the hold- 
ing by knights ſervice, as of his Majeſty's Caſtle of Dublin. This reſervation of a mean tenure, 
inſtead of one in capite, was, after a debate of ſeveral days by council on both ſides, and a ſo- 
lemn conlultation of the judges thereupon, by ſpecial and ſtrict command of the lord deputy, de- 
clared to be a prejudice to the crown; and the whole grant, whereof this Modus Conceſſionis was 
made an unwarrantable part, hereby made void. It happened very luckily that, in the courſe of 
the arguments in this great caſe, the council took notice of a ſuppoſed miſtake in (5) Sir Henry 
Spelman; who was ſaid to fix the original of Feuds in England at the Norman conqueſt. To ſet 
this matter in a true light, that worthy gentleman forthwith wrote his (6) excellent diſcourſe on 


The original Growth, Propagation, and Condition of Feuds and Tenures by Knights Service in 


England : A treatiſe which will make its author's n 
ing left in either of theſe kingdoms. 
As to Iriſh records in the Tower of London, there is only a ſingle roll (in Wakefield-Tower ) 
which wholly reſpects the affairs of this kingdom; and this is placed, in the catalogue, under the 
firſt of Edward the Third, but extends to the twelfth of that reign, incluſive, The reſt are mixed with 
the Engliſh, in the-Letters-Patents, Charter-Grants, Parliamentary-Petitions, Pardons, &'c. Who- 


ame precious, as long as there is any learn- 
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contrary to the common law of England: For which reaſon, amongſt others, the ſame judges con- PART 


Tower of 
London, 


ever looks for theſe in the Manuſcript-Abſtracts made of them, by Mr. Prynne, and Mr. Petyt, 


will find himſelf liable to frequent miſtakes ; the record itſelf often differing in ſubſtance, from the 
ſhort view which thoſe induſtrious perſons give of it. To give an inſtance or two; I. Pat. 12. 
H. 3. m. 4. Omnes Archiepifcopatus et Epiſcopatus Hibernæ conceſſe ſunt H. Dublin. Archiepiſcopo 
non, ut in Indice, Dunelm. Epiſcopo] quamdin vacuerint, donec Debitum quod Rex ei debet, de frulli- 
bus eorundem fuerit perſolutum. II. Pat. 8. Ed. 3. p. 1. m. 14. Georgius de Rupe Amercaatus fuit 


CC marcas, pro eo quod ad Parliamentum apud Dublin. Anno R. Ed. 2. duodecimo, et Ed. 3. ſecundo 


Trion ut Index, ſecundo et duodecimo difti R. Ed. 2. ] non venit. Et Rex nunc pardonavit Jobauni ſilio 
ſuo ſummam predifam, except. X libr. Of the mixture of Iriſh grants with Engliſh, as foremen- 
tioned, take theſe inſtances relating to the government of this kingdom. I. Pat. 4. Ed. I. m. 18. 
The office of lord juſtice is granted to Robert de Ufford, with very large powers. II. Ralph de 
Ufford, has the like grant, with power of pardoning ſuch of the Engliſh or Iriſh rebels, of that 
kingdom, as he thinks proper. Pat. 18. Ed. 4. p. 1. m. 3. And, by a ſecond, authority to 
place and diſplace, at his own will and pleaſure, all inferior officers. Ibid. m. 6. III. Pat. 16. Ed. 
3. p. I. m. 18. John Darcy, Lord Jultice, with the King's leave, appoints John Morris his de- 
puty. His Grace the (1) Duke of ChanJois has a volume of abſtracts of thele records relating to 
| Treland; wherein are copies at large of the creations of divers noblemen of this kingdom ſcattered 
in the ſaid rolls. | = | 


| (3) Ware, ibid. (4) 4.1. 1649. by Command of the Lord Deputy Wentworth, 
£6) Relig . Spelm, Fol. Lond, 1698. p. 1. &c. ad p. 46. (1) Fu]. Hilt. n. 20, 


4 


(5) In Gloſſ. v. Feudum. 
N TY 
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PA RT We have in the print, (2) An —_ abridgment of the Parliamentary records in the Tower 


III. 


Parli: = 
ment 
Rolls, 


Bermin oY 
hame 
Tower. 


Mannors and Franchiſes of the Earls of Kildare. 


of Knights Templers. 


of London, from the fifteenth of Edward the Second, to the firſt of Richard Third, incluſive, 
collected by Sir Robert Cotton, and reviſed by William Prynne. As a ſpecimen of the many 
obſervables, relating to Ireland, in the ſeveral reigns within the forementioned period, take this 
ſhort abſtract of thoſe in that of King Edward the Third; who, in the fifth year of his reign, calls 


a Parliament, amongſt other motives, ** For the affairs of Ireland, and for the king's expedition 


thither,” (3) Whereupon it is fully accorded, that the king ſhall paſs thither in perſon; ; and, 
in the mean time, forces to be ſent over, and all that have lands there to repair to their defence 

learned. men in the law to be ſent over, as juſtices or otherwiſe, without (4) excuſe. Bur, the 
king being (the next year) invited to go into France on a marriage-treaty, the expedition into Ire- 


land is deferred for one year: ſo as aid might be ſent in the mean time. Yet, on an alarm from 


Scotland, the whole Parliament adviſes the King to ſtay his journey into Ireland, {ending thither 


a new ſupply of men and .noney ; to continue within the realm; and with an armed power to go 


towards the north, there to lye ready for the (5) Scot. An. Reg. 21, agreed in Parliament, that in- 


| quiry be made, why the king has no profit from his lands in Ireland; and that, if the fault ap- 


pear to be in his miniſters, they be diſcarded; and others, more faithful, placed in their (6) ſtead, 

In the ſame Parliament, proviſion is made againſt the county of Hulneſter's (Ulſter) falling to 
the King's enemies on the death of (7) Elizabeth, wife to Lionel, the king's ſon, without iſſue. 
At another Parliament, held in the fortieth year of this king's reign, it being ſuggeſted that the 
Pope, for the homage done by King John for the realms of England and Ireland, meant to cite 
the king to Rome, it was by common conſent enacted in effect following: That foraſmuch as nei- 
ther King John, nor any other king, could bring his realm and kingdom into ſuch thraldom and 


ſubjection, but by common aſſent of Parliament the which was not done; that which he did was 


againſt his oath at his coronation : If therefore the pope ſhould attempt any thing againſt the king 
by proceſs or otherwiſe, the king with all his ſubjects ſhould, with all their force and power, 
(8) reſiſt the ſame. This act is not in the late ſtatute- book; nor ſo much as mentioned by Raſtal 


himſelf, In ſeveral bundles of miſcellaneous records gathered out of the rubbiſh in the White- 


Tower at London, the following are under the title of Hibernia. 1. Three records relating to 
2, Lowth and Caſtrum Frank. 3. Two to the 
Prior of St. Trinity in Dublin, i. e. Chriſt-Church. 4. Manerium de ſalta Salmonum. 5. Lands 
6. Mannors of Rathgell, Trim, Nonan-Ardſalagh, Athderk, Sc. 
7. Church of Stabanan. 8. City of Dublin. R. 2. Offelan Serjeant in Kildare. For other 
Engliſh records relating to this kingdom of Ireland, the reader may conſult the fourth part of 
Sir Edward Coke's (9) Inſtitutes; together with (10) W. Prynne's brief animadverſions, Cc. on 
the ſaid fourth part : alſo the ſame Mr. Prynne's (11) third tome of his exact Chronological 
Vindication, Oc. 

Thomas Chetham, Eſquire, ſome time keeper of the records in Bermingham-Tower | in the Caſtle 


at Dublin, made (12) collections out of all the rolls, original charters and briefs, in his cuſto- 


dy; which are ſtill forth-coming : But J dare not promiſe all therein referred to are, at this day, 
to be met with in the ſaid Tower. Matters of the greateſt antiquity that I could oblerve there, 
are proceedings of the itinerant judges in their circuits ; and ſome of theſe reach as high as the 
reign of Edward the Firft, aſcertaining the titles and tenures of ſeveral conſiderable eſtates in the 
kingdom. Nay there are ſome of theſe as old as the forty-fourth of Henry the Third, as allo ab- 


ſtracts of patent and cloſe rolls from the thirty-third of Edward the Third, as low, though not in 


a continued chain, as the twelfth of Henry Seventh; and charters, protections, wards, franchiles, 
preſentations, confirmations, Sc. of the like age. Before the cuſtody of theſe fell into the hands 
of the late Mr. Addiſon, they were miſerably neglected and embezelled. That worthy perſon put 
their remains into good order and a decent garb; wherein I do not doubt but (his ingenious ſuc- 
ceſſor) Mr. Hill will preſerve them. 


4 


(2) Fol. Lond. 1657 (3) P. 9. (4) P. 10. (5) P. 13. (6) Lond. P. 59. (7) P. 66. (8) P. 102. (9) Fol. 
Lond. 1648. (10) Fol. Ibid. 1669. (11) Fol. Ibid. 1668, 10 Fol. Ibid. 1068. 
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the Firſt, to his chancellor in Ircland, wherein he mentions guædam Statuta per nos de afſenſu 
Prelatorum, Comitum, Baronum, et Communitatis Regut noſtri Hiberniæ, nuper apud Lincoln, et 


guædum alia Statuta poſtmodum apud Eborum fatia, For this Mr. Molyneux (1) refers us to it, 


as in being when he wrote his book: whereas Sir James (2) Ware ſays, that it was accidentally 
burned, in the year 1610. he | 
of it long ſince. Theſe I hoped to have had ſome account of in the Duke of Chandois's library: 


But, no tidings of them there. In the Red Book, (if it has eſcaped the fate of its fellow) we 


are to look for Magna Charta, as has been already obſerved: And, if an antient copy of that 
charter be all that it could afford us, we need not much regret its loſs. Such helps to hiſtory as 
are moſt probably to be ſought for here, are, receipts and diſburſements of the crown; expences 
of the royal houſehold ; ſurveys of the demeſnes, &c. In the noble Harleyan library the charters, 
bulls, deeds, &c. amount to about 14000. Amongſt which many relate to Iriſh affairs, Take 
this ſmall ſketch of them, 43. Anno 72.——Ric. Archbiſhop of Dublin, Lord Juſtice of Ireland, 
Anno nono, Hen. ſexti. 73. Ejuſd. Ric. (Talbot's ſeal) Cancel. Anno Zodem 
Ejuſdem Rec. (as the two former) of Salary received from Sir Thomas Straunge Treaſurer* Anno 
Zodem 75. Rec', of the ſame from the ſame, of 562 J. for forces, Anno Eodem. 76. 
Rec'. of the prior of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem of 10 marks (half year's penſion) from 
the ſaid treaſurer, Anno Eodem. 77. Another of the Archbiſhop of Dublin of the ſame kind 
with n. 75. Anno Eodem—2—78. Primate George (Cromer's) commiſſion to the Biſhop of 
Meath to conſecrate biſhops, ordain, c. A. D. 1521,— 76. Bond from Connacius O Neyll, 
principal of his nation, to abide the ſentence of date. Archbiſhop Cromer, A. D. 1525. 


45. D. 7, Deed of conveyance (of lands ia Connacht) from Joan. de Arderne to Richard de 


ford, Sc. 
49. C. 1. Manaſr. de Damarten Omnibus Homnibus, Sc. Sciatis me dediſſe et conceſſiſſe Re 
ginaldo de Cottona et Aæredibus ipſius totam Terram ſuam et Humagia ſua omnia quæ te- 
nuit in die qua Dominus noſter Hen. Rex Angliz transfretavit in Hiberniam, in boſco et 
in plano, Sc. | 
39. A. 1, Legier book of Waltham Abbey, fol. 82, in Cyrogr. Guli. Wirmlea—Hzc 
omnia facta ſunt die Aſcenſionis prima poſtquam Johannes fil. Regis Hen. Secundi ivit in 
Hiberniam. | | | 
50. G. 38. Grants of lands made by Galfr. de Geynvil and (his wife) Matilda de Laſey to 
the Abbat and Monks de Bellobecco Teſt, Hen. de Stratona tunc Seneſc. noſtro in Mydia, 
Hugone de Porces tunc Vic. noſtro de Trim, &c, A. D. 1259. 
32. E. 14. Receipt from Treaſurer Straunge of 10 J. bounty-money (Nomine Regardi) by 
John Keting, Anno Hen. VI. nono. | | 
There is alſo in the ſame library, a large volume of ſurveys of the antient and opulent eſtates 
of the Mortimers (Earls of March and Ulſter) in the kingdom of Ireland; whereof ſeveral were 
chief governors of the realm. There are alſo a couple of volumes, amongſt the preſent learned 
Biſhop of Clogher's manuſcripts, which may perhaps moſt properly be taken notice of in this 
place: 1. (3) Abſtracts of the revenue and charge of the kingdom of Ireland, from 16458, to 
1688, ſeveral eſtabliſhments, for both the civil and military liſts, ſince 1603. Extracts from the 
Hanaper-Office of the dates of the patents of peers and biſhops; as likewiſe divers account- 
records from Bermingham-Tower. 2. (4) Collections out of inquiſitions (poſt mortem) of 
the nobility and other great men of the kingdom: As alſo out of the like inquiſitions concernin 
the territories belonging to the diſſolved monaſteries and other religious houſes : And out of the 
rolls of the high court of chancery, in relation to charter-lands of-the nobility, and reſtitution of 


Rupella, about the latter end of Hen. III. Sans Teſt. Joan. de. Ripariis, Rob. de Ut- 


(4) Ibid. 4 n. 6. 
tempo- 


(1) Caſe, Sc. Ed. Noviſſ. p. 57. (2) Annal. p. 47. (3) Inter MSS. D. Madden, Fol. n. 5. 


He ſays farther, that he himſelf had fome hiſtorical notes taken out 


74 


quer. 
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There were formerly a great many valuable records, and monuments of antiquity in the PART 
Exchequer at Dublin; as there are ſtill in that at Weſtminſter. Amongſt theſe the White-“ III. 
Book and the Red were of great authority. In the former of theſe was a writ ſent by Edward p,ch.. 
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PART temporalities to the biſhops, Sc. To thefe may be added another complete volume in the colle ge- 


III. 
— 


Auditor 
general. 


library at (5) Dublin, which bears the title of Walteri Harold Repertorium Inquiſitionum in Scac- 
cario Hiberniæ Remanentium anno tertio Phil. et Mar. R. et R. It is well that we have gleanings 
yet remaining: Since, amongſt many depoſitions of witneſſes examined concerning the grand re- 
bellion in 1641, there is one of Mr. (6) Creichton, who ſwears that he heard ſome of the rebels 
threaten to burn and ruin the city of Dublin; and to deſtroy all records and monuments of the 
Engliſh government. | 

In the auditor general's office we have entries of letters patents for lands and offices, from the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign to this time; yearly rolls of the vice- treaſurer's accounts, 


thoſe of the collectors of the revenue, and all other officers civil and military, who have any ac- 


counts to make with the crown. Theſe rolls are made up out of books, tranſmitted from the ſaid 
vice-treaſurer, of receipts and diſburſments of the whole revenue; as penſions and ſalaries in the 
four courts, cuſtom-houſe, and other branches of the civil liſt, and (in the military,) the like 
diſburſments, under their reſpective heads, to general officers, half-pay, incidents, contingencies, 
army, ordnance, garriſons, barracks, Parliament payments, king's letters, Sc. There is one of 
the fore-mentioned books that belongs to the reign of Henry the Eighth, and one or two more to 
that of Edward the Sixth : But no continued ſeries, till we are a good way advanced in that of 


| __ Elizabeth. 


Daniſh. 


ſhall not need to ſay any thing of matters tranſacted in the four courts, and much leſs to med- 
dle with the more inferior pleadings in ſherifi-turns, county-courts, courts-leet, courts-baron, 
Sc. The proceedings of all theſe, under the guidance of the common and ſtatute laws, are in 
the ſame method with thoſe in England : Of which enough has been ſaid elſewhere, 


(F) Fol. D. 14. (6) See Sir John Temple's Hiſt. in præfat. | 


%%% A ©. Fl 


Of the Irtsn Coins and Medals. 


R. FLAHERTY (1) ſays that Ennius Ruber, who began his reign, A. M. 3482, 
M was the firſt King of Ireland that coined ſilver money. This is more early than there 
was any of that metal at Rome; and only about fifty years after Numa Pompilius had magnificd | 
himſelf in giving the name of Nummus to his braſs farthings. Saxo Grammaticus (2) gives 
an account of the victory obtained by Starchater, the gigantic champion of Frotho the fourth 
King of Denmark, over Huglet King of Ireland; whoſe treaſury at Dublin was plundered by 


the conqueror's ſoldiers: Tante fiquidem magmtudints pucunia reperia fuerat, ut minor partitionis 


cura cunctis exiſteret. No Iriſh chronicle knows any thing either of King Huglet or General 
Starchater ; nor of a thouſand more of Saxo's romantic expeditions into Ireland. Keating (3) 
tells us, that it was about the time that St. Patrick entered upon his apoſtleſhip (in the fifth 
century) that mints were erected at Ardmagh and Caſhel, and money coined for the ſervice of 
the ſtate: but ſeveral inſtances are given by Sir James Ware, of their payments by weight 
(in gold) A. D. 1004, 1029, 1042, and 1152. And (4) Keating himſelt atterwards confeſſes, 
that Turgeſius the Dane obliged every maſter of a family throughout this whole iſland (about 
the year 870) to pay him a yearly tribute of an ounce of gold. 

In the year 1074, Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by his newly conſecrated ſuffragan 
Patrick, Biſhop of Dublin, wrote a letter to (5) Terdelvac, King of Ireland; wherein he re- 


(1) Ogygia, p. 249. See alſo Keating, ad an. 3357. (2) Hiſt. Dan. lib. 6. (3) p. 327. (4) Id. p. 433. 
(5) Epiſt. Hib. Sylog. p. 71. 


commends 
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commends to that prince's care the redreſs of ſeveral corruptions in the eccleſiaſtical admi- 
niſtration within his kingdom. Amongſt theſe: Quod ſacri ordines per pecuniam ab epiſcopis 
dantur. Whether this money was coined in Ireland, or brought from foreign parts, is not 


certain, Cambrenſis (6) ſays expreſsly, that it was brought in by the Daniſh merchants, 
That the Danes coined money, Sir James Ware (7) takes to be ſufficiently apparent from the 
ſilver penny of Anlaf or Anlaph King of Dublin; whereof he gives us the (8) Icon, 
This piece is the ſame which we meet with amongſt the Engliſh Saxon coins in (9) Speed, 
Mr. (10) O*Walker, and (11) Sir Andrew Fountain. All theſe three allow that Anlaf was. 
{on and ſucceſſor to Sithric, a Daniſh uſurper of the kingdom of Northumberland: nor do- 


they deny that he's the perſon whom King Æthelſtan forced to withdraw into Ireland, whereof 


ſome hiſtorians make him a king. It ſeems molt probable that he coined money as King of. 


Northumberland; becauſe there are ſome braſs mites that bear Anlaf's name, amongſt many of 
the fame metal, which were all undoubtedly minted in that portion of the old (12) Saxon 
heptarchy. The learned and ingenious knight differs in opinion with his friend Mr. Walker ; 
who had acquainted him (by letter or conference, I ſuppoſe; for he ſays nothing of it in his 
printed notes) that the reverſe on Anlaf's coin ſeemed: to reprelent a church, The conjecture 


will appear plauſible enough to any that compares this with one of the Emperor Ludowic (the. 
Fourth) given us by (13) O*Wormius; who boldly ſays of the like ſcrawls, that they are 
ura temph : but Sir Andrew muſt be in the right, if Anlaf lived and died (as our hiſtorians. 
generally report his caſe) an infidel. The Saxon (14) Chronicle, which ſings the glories of his- 
conqueror in a molt ſublime ſtrain, brings him from Ireland to the fatal battle of Brunanburgh ; 


and deſcribes his diſgraceful flight back again. The beſt manuſcript copy has it in theſe 


words: Dreorig dara tha laf on dinger mera, ofer deop waeter Dyflen ſecan ; ekt Iraland 


ae wiſtmode. i. e. The forry remains (of Anlaf's army) put to Sea and made for Dublin; 
returning to Ireland in a (ſhattered and) ſhameful manner. Upon the whole of this ſtory, the 
reader is to judge for himſelf, whether it is moſt likely that King Anlaf coined the ſeveral forts 
of ſilver pennies (for ſeveral, three at leaſt, we have of them) in Ireland, and ſcattered them in 
England; or brought them with him from Northumberland, on his firſt arrival in Ireland, I 
will only beg leave to obſcrve, that on the piece now before us, there ſeems to be a cluſter of 


three kingdoms, not much unlike the three Legs (as they are called) which we ſee on the- 


modern farthings of the Iſle of Man; that the (15) Engliſh hiſtorians make Anlat King of 


Ireland, Northumberland, and (multarum inſularum) of the Iſles; and that the (16) Manks. 
chronicles acknowledge Syrach and his fon Goddard (whom I vehemently ſuſpect to be the 
Northumbrian Sithric and Godfrid) to have reigned ſucceſſively in their iſland. Anlaf indeed. 


they do not mention, being perhaps aſhamed of him after his 1gnominious defeat: but, as he 
fucceeded to his father and brother in the petty throne of Northumberland, we may well 


conclude that he alſo was King of Man. The rather, becauſe the Manks chronicle itſelf makes. 


Olave (which is near a-kin to Anlaf) to be fon to Goddard, and his ſucceſſor on the throne. 
The greateſt difficulty is, Olave was above an hung d years younger than Anlat, allowing 
computation to be right on both ſides. Is not this (however) the firineſt ground whereon the 
Manks Tripos can ſtand ? © 


Whether the ſilver coins found at (17) Glandcloch, in the county of Wicklow, in the year 


1639, be ancient Iriſh (or foreigners) is hard to determine; nor can I lo probably diſcern the 
number of 1115 (or MCXV.) on the third of them, as my author fancied he could. The 
mintage was every where rude in that age; and theſe are of !o. near a reſemblance to others 


found in moſt of the northern and weſtern nations of I urope, that our conjectures upon them 
are very uncertain. Roderick, the laſt Iriſh king, who iurrendered his crown and dominions to 


(6) Typogr, Hib. Diſtinct. 3. cap. 10. (7) Antiq. cap, 25. (8) Tab. ad p. 53. fig. 6. (9) Hiſt. of G. 
Britain p. 341. (10) Pref, in Vit. Alfredi R. Tab. 5. n. 22, (11) Numiſin. Anglo-vax. et Anglo-Dan. Tab, z. 
(12) D. And. Fountain, Tab. 10. (13) Mon, Dau. lib. 5, p. 440. (14) Chron, Anglo-Sax. ad an 938. 
Antiq., cap. 25. 

I. | Henry 


(15) Hen. Huntingdon, lid. 5. R. Higden, lib, C. &c, &c. (16) See W. Sachevercl's Survey, p. 28, (17) Ware, 
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Henry the Second of England, died in the year 1198; and by his laſt will and teſtament, (ſays 

1) Mr. Flaherty, out of an antient book of annals penned about that time) bequeathed a deal 
of gold and filver to all the churches of Ireland, as well as to thoſe of Rome and Jeruſalem. 
He does not ſay that this was in coined money; much leſs that it bore his own image and 


ſuperſcription. © It is true indeed, (ſays Archbiſhop (2) Uſher): that King Henry the Second, 


to the end he might the more eaſily obtain the Pope's good-will for his entring upon Ireland, 


did voluntarily offer unto him the payment of a yearly penſion of one penny out t of every houſe 
in the country: which (for ought that I can learn) was the firſt eccleſiaſtical tribute that ever 
came into the Pope's coffers out of Ireland. But King Henry got nothing elle by the bargain, 

but the bare office of collecting the Pope's Smoke-Silver; as we called it here when we paid it,” 
He ſays not, nor could he, that theſe pennies were minted in Ireland: for after the Iriſh came 


under the dominion of the Engliſh kings, the firſt coined money that we read of was in the 


year 1210, in the eleventh of King John; when (3) John de Grey, (Biſhop of Norwich, and 
Lord Juſtice of Ireland) by command of his maſtet King John, cauſed pence and farthings to 


be ſtamped, of the fame weight and fineneſs with thoſe of England; which had an equal cur- 


rency in both kingdoms. On theſe was the king's head in a triangle, inſcribed, (4) Jonannes 
Rex, and on the reverſe, a creſcent and bright planet with three leſſer ſtars, or ſterlings, in the 
three points of another triangle, with the mint-maſter's name, RoBerp. Ox. Dives. for Divelin. 
The Right Honourable I homas Earl of Pembroke judiciouſly obſerved to me, that the triangle 
on the Iriſh coins of this King (as well as thoſe of his fon and grandſon, Henry the Third and 
Edward the Firſt) was intended to repreſent a Harp; which is more fully impreſſed on tlie 
coins of their ſucceſſors. King John made the ſtandard of Iriſh (3) money equal to the Engliſh 
at the ſame time that he publiſhed the laws of England, and required the execution of them in 
his new erected counties of this kingdom. Indeed, this king was the firſt that brought in 
ſterling-money into the two kingdoms, which had its denomination from thoſe 4 Eaſterlings, 
which he called, from Germany, to aſſiſt in the refining of bis coin. 

Henry the Third, in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, cauſed a new (7) coin to be ſtruck, 
and called in the old. This bears the king's head, in a three-cornered harp, as above, with this 


inſcription, Hexnricus Rex III. On the reverſe, a croſs, quartering the penny into four 


farthings, with RIcHARD. On. Dive, In this very year, Pope (8) Innocent the Fourth called 
for his Iriſh ſabſidies for the Holy-Land : which perhaps cauſed this new coinage. 

In the year 1279, (9) Robert (it ſhould be Stephen) de Fulborn, Biſh5p of Waterford, | 
lord deputy, changed the coin, by command of Edward the Firſt, I his gives the king's face, 
in the lame poſture with thoſe of the two former reigns; inſcribed, Epw. R. Axcr. Dxs. His. 
On the reverſe a croſs, as in his father's, with Civiras DusLinig. Sir John Davies 1s miſtaken, 
when in his (10) Report of the Caſe of Mixed Monies, he faith, that in his reign there was but 
one mint in Ireland, and that was at Dublin ; for the late Archbiſhop of York had a penny and 
a halfpenny of this king, that were coined at Waterford ; and Sir James Ware had another that 
was coined at Pontana or Drogheda. In the year 1300, the money called Pollards and Crocards 
was prohibited both 1n England and Ireland, by Edward the Firſt's proclamation. Thele were 
counterfeit pennies, worth no more, in real value, than (11) half ſterlings. This prince, ſays 
(12) Mr. Thoreſby, made conſiderable alterations in the money, being the firſt of our kings 
that fixed the ſtandard of our coin; he was alſo the firit that added Dominus Hiberniz to his 
ſtile, which is never wanting in his coins, nor in thoſe of his fon Edward the Second, nor in the 
groats of Edward the Third, but was afterwards left out; nor is there any more mention of 
Ireland upon the Engliſh monies, till King Henry the Eighth put it into his ſtile as one of his 
kingdoms. This king allo left out the ſceptre, which appears no more upon the ſmall monies 
till Henry the Eighth; nor upon the large, till Queen Elizabeth's crowns and halt-crowns. 


(1) Ogygia, p. 442. (2) Relig. of Antient Iriſh, p. 123. (3) Vid. Matt. Paril. ad an. 12 10. et Holingſhed, 
p. 174+ (4) See Speed's Chron. p. 531. (5) Pref, to Davis's Repor's, p. 1. et Fol. 21. a. b. (6) Cambd, Brit. 
N. E. cel. 922. Vid. et. Somneri, Gio v. Sterlingus. (7) Rot. Clauſ. 36. Hen. 3. (8) Rymer, Tom: 1. p. 402. 
(9) Annal. Camd. Hibern, (10) Fol. 26. b. (11) R. 110 ingſhed, p. 309. (1) Ducat, Leod. p. 352. 
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He alſo left off the mint-maſters names upon the reverſe, (to which I know but one exception, P AR T 


Viz, No 172.) and in place thereof put Ciaitas or Villa, and the name of the place of coinage; 


of which I have London, Canterbury, York, Kingſton, Durham, Newcaſtle, Berwick, Lincoln, 
Exeter, Briitol, St. Edmund's Bury, Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, He is alſo ſaid to be the 
firſt that coined halt-pennies and farthings, round; but the noble Earl of Pembroke ſhewed me 
one of Henry the Third, He was, I believe, the firſt who abſolutely forbad the uſe of broken 
monies; for of old they had no other monies but pence, and if they would have a halfpenny or a 
farthing, they broke the penny into two or four parts. Theſe round halfpennies and farthings 
continued till King James the Firſt, who left off the coining of ſilver farthings. I was at a 
great loſs how to diſtinguiſh the monies of King Edward the Second from this king's, not only 
becaule there is no number added to his name, but becauſe the face, ſtile, weight, and reverſe 
are alike in both: I had indeed obſerved ſome to have only EDW. others EDWA. or 
EDWARD : but could not upon any certain grounds appropriate them to either, till his Grace 
my Lord Archbiſhop of York was pleaſed to inſtruct me, that all the coins upon which only the 
three firſt letters of the name are put, viz, EDW. belong to the firſt Edward, which conjecture 
is ſupported by two ſtrong arguments: 1, Theſe are in much greater plenty than the other, 
five for one; and every one knows, that Edward the Firſt coined abundantly more money than 
his fon; and therefore, in reaſon, that muſt be his of which moſt is remaining, 2. Edward the 
Firſt is famous for ſetting up four mints at Dublin, and coining a great deal of money there. 
Now in all cheſe his name was put EDW, and never otherwiſe ; a good argument that the coins 
of England, where the name is ſo writ, belong to him likewiſe, | 


Edward the Third came to the crown in the year 1326; and, in the tenth year of his reign, Edw. III. 


there was an (1) act of ſtate for the coining of halfpence and farthings in Ireland, of ſuch an 
alloy that the pound des Mailles ſhould contain twenty-one ſhillings in tale; and as many 
ferlings as made twenty-one ſhillings and eleven-pence. 


Henry the Fourth, in the year 1404, ordered the noble of his five immediate predeceſſors to Hen. IV. 


pals in Ireland for (2) ten ſhillings; and, from that time, all forts of coin went at a higher value 
here than in England. 


Henry the Sixth, in the twentieth year of his reign, A. D. 1446, paſſed an Act of Parliament Hen, VI. 


at (3) Trim, in the heutenancy of the Earl of Shrewſbury, ſuppreſſing all clipped money, 
OfRely's money, and other unlawful coins. Elſewhere (4) the Author ſays this act paſſed in 
the year 1447. In 1459, the mint was again opened in the caſtles of Dublin and Trim ; where 
not only ſilver but braſs (5) money was coined : of this latter metal ſeveral old pieces have been 
found, which ſhew that fome of the ancient Iriſh (6) biſhops had the privilege of coining ſuch 
money. 


Edward the Fourth, in the year 1462, (Thomas Earl of Deſmond being deputy under the Edw, IV. 


Duke of Clarence) eſtabliſhed ſeveral (7) mints for groats, two-pences, pence, half-pence, 
and farthings: and Engliſh money, in his time, firſt went here at a fourth more value than in 
England. And in the year 1467, liberty was given, by Act of Parliameat, for the coining of 
money in the cities of Waterford and Limerick, and in the Towns of Tredagh, Gallway, and 
Carlingford; as well as in the caſtles of Dublin and Trim. In the year 1475, the fifteenth of 
this king's reign, the Biſhop of Meath, Deputy to the Duke of Clarence, Lord Lieutenant, 
held a Parliament at Dublin; wherein the value of ſilver money was raiſed a third part: ſo that 


the groats of former reigns went now for ſixpence, and leſſer money in proportion. By the ſame. 


law the mint was fixed at Dublin, Drogheda, and Waterford ; and prohibited in other places. 
And, in the eighteenth year of the ſaid king's reign, another law unpowered the maſter of the 
mint to coin pieces of three-pence, rwo-pence, and a penny. Upon this money was the im- 
preſſion of three (8) crowns, repreſenting the three kingdoms of England, France, and Ireland; 
and all of it was a third leſs in value than the Engliſh. We may hence learn, of what value and 


(1) Ware, Antiq. cap. 25. (2) Sir J. Davis's Reports, Fol. 22. (z) Ware, Antiq. cap. 25. (4) Id. Annal. 
p. 74. (5) Rot. Parl. 39, Hen. 6. (6) F. Morriſon, Itin. Par. 1. p. 284. (7) Ware's Annal. p. 74. (8) Ware, 


Antiq. cap. 25. ; 
y I % trtbe 
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tribe that two-pence is, which Speed has aſſigned to Henry the Fourth, It is undoubtedly of 
that king's coin, though his name is not upon it: Bur it 13 one of his Iriſh coins; and not of his 
Engliſh, as Speed took it to be. Whether any of this King's coin (ſays the late Archbiſhop cf 
< (1) York) have the head in a triangle 1 know not, The groats I am ſure have not, but are 
„ like the Engliſh ones, ſave that they are of leſs weight, and have Ibernie writ at length; the 
% two-pences, I juſt now named, have not the king's head at all, but inſtead thereof the arms 
* of France and England. Mr. Thoreſby has a piece, which, by the weight, (twelve grains) 
ce he judges to be one of this king's pennies, that has the triangle like the ol! pieces; but 1 
% ſhould rather think it is a half-penny of Edward the Firſt's; tor I bave one of his that weighs 


* 


ten grains: Or elſe a penny of the later times of Edward the Third's, for the weight is too 


Rich. III. 


H. . 


Edw. VI. 


Mary I. 


% much for one of Edward the Fourth's Iriſh pennics. But the ſhape of che letters will perhaps 
c ſhew to which of the kings this piece, as allo the two-pence, do belong. The groat I have of 
Edward the Fourth's, ſtamped at Waterford, weighs one penny weight and nine grains, which 
« is ſomewhat leſs than three fourths of his Engliſh money. I have another piece of his, ſtamp- 
« ed at Dublin, which is not fo broad as the groats of that time; but is of the bigneſs of one of 
% Queen Elizabeth's groats: It weighs but nineteen grains. Why may not this be one of the 
6 three pences of this king?” The torementioned worthy gentleman, and my very good friend 
(Mr. Thoreſby) has four more Iriſh coins of Edward the Fourth, which muſt not be omitted. 

he firſt of theſe is an Iriſh groat, whereon there is no mention at all of England, the inſcription 
on the pile-ſide being, EDwar pus, Dei GRA. Dxs. HIBERNI. and on the reverſe, Poſui Deum, &c. 
CIvI TAS. DuBLIx IE. Another, not differing from this, fave only that it is coined in VILLA Ds. 
DROGEF DA. The third has the king's ſtile as the two former; but on the reverſe has no more than 
Crivitas DuBLiNtt. without the Poſui, &c. and a large ſtar or ſun, which takes up the whole area, 
The fourth is his golden (2) ryal or royal, well delcribed and figured by the late Mr, Evelyn ; 
who neverthelels is miſtaken in making it a current meda] of Edward the Third; this is evident, 
as is well oblcrved, from there being only three Flower-de-Lis in the arms 

In the firit year of Richard the Third (A. D. 1483.) an act paſled at Dublin (3) for the 
breaking of all counterfeit money; which was afterwards confirmed by another law, of the ſixth 
year of Henry the ſeventh (A. D. 1491) But that any other money, of a better and Gner ſort, 
was coined, in either of theſe reigns, appears not. 

King Henry the Eighth, in the thirty-ſecond year of his reign, coined new groats, two. pences, 
and pennies, with a harp on the reverſe of each: Not to be exported into England, under the 
forfeiture of treble of the value, with fine and impriſonment. The next year following (1541.) 
the ſtile of King of Ireland was enacted and proclaimed at Dublin, In theſe two years there was 
a great alteration made in the king's Iriſh money: For, in the former, his ſtile ran HENRIC. VIII. 
D. G. R. Ac. 2. with an arched crown over the arms of France and England; and on the re- 
verſe, FRance. Dominus. HIBERNIE. about a crowned harp betwixt the letters H. and R. which are 
likewiſe crowned ; whereas, in the latter, his title is, ANGLIE. FRANCIE. ET. HIBERNIE, Rex, 
Both theſe in metal coarſe enough. _ | | 

In the ſecond year of Edward the Sixth's reign, Sir Edward Bellingham, (4) lord deputy, 

coined new money, by the king's command, in the caſtle of Dublin: And in the laſt of his reign 
(1552, ) the groats of too baſe metal, were ordered to paſs at two- pence. We are not told what 
ſuperſcription they bore; nor have I ever yet {een any of them This I know, that in the 
(5) Harleian library there is an indenture made betwixt King Edward the Sixth and Martyn Pirri, 
Auguſt the ninth, A. R. 4. for four ſorts of ſilver- money to be coined in Dublin. 1. Groat, 
worth four-pence, ſterling. 2. Half-groat, or two-pence. 3. Penny. 4. Halt-penny, So 
that a hundred forty-four groats weigh one pound troy. Two-pences, 288, Sc. 

Queen Mary's Iriſh money was, 1. A very fair ſhilling betore her marriage, with her head 

crowned, MARIA D. G. Ax. FRA. z. HIIBERNIE. REcina. Reverſe acrowned harp between M. 


(1) MS. Notes on Iriſh Coins. (2) Evelyn's Numiſmans, p. 85. 86. (3) Ware, Antiq. Cap. 25. (4) Id. 
Annal. Hen. 7, &c. p. 118. (5) Cart. 57. H. 4. | | 5 | 


and 
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and R. crowned, (4) VERITAS. Temeorts, FILIA. MDLIII. This weighs three penny weight 
and fifteen grains; and is of a very baſe alloy, 2. The other bears, PIII. z. MARIA. D. G 
rex & REGINA. By the crown over their heads is the year 1557. Reverſe a crowned harp between 
P. and M. crowned alſo, Poſuimus Deum Adjutor. noſtr. This is of the ſame vile metal with the 
former, In her laſt year the roſe-pennies of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixch, mixed with 
braſs, were (by Engliſh proclamation) reſtrained to Ireland, 
Queen Elizabeth. In the beginning of her reign, the Iriſh are ſaid to have had a mint of their 
own: But afterwards ſhe ordered all their money to be tranſmitted to them from England. Their 
{ſhillings were ſtamped with a harp, thence called harpers, and were worth no more than nine- 
pence, Engliſh, A little before her death, for the more ready vanquiſhing of the rebels in that 
Kingdom, ſhe paid her army in a baſe coin; which was commanded, by proclamation, to paſs in 
all payments. Three parts of this were copper, and one ſilver; though the Goldſmiths valued a 
ſhilling at no more than two-pence, ſterling. Of theſe were coined ſhillings, ſixpences, and 
three-pences; (5) © ſtamped with her Highneſs's arms crowned, and Inſcription of her uſual 
Stile; and on the other, with the Harp crowned, &c. As allo certain pieces of ſmall money 
of meer copper, of pence, half-pence, and farthings, for the uſe of the poorer fort, ſtamp- 
„ eq on each ſide as the other.” Thele are the very words of the proclamation (6); which 
| takes notice of the ſilver in this coin being only three ounces fine. This alteration and taking 
away the allowance (of one ſhilling in the pound) for exchange, bred a general grievance. 
Mr. Thoreſby (7) has publiſhed the Icon of one of this queen's braſs coins; which near the arms 
has E. R. and the inſcription, ELizaBtTH. D. G. An. FR. Er. His. REG, Reverſe, a crowned 
harp, with Poſui, &c. and the year 1601, By the date he was tempted to take it, at firſt, for a 
piece of this baſe money; but, the waſh of ſilver being very ſlender, he ſeems afterwards to 
think it was only ſtruck for a copper farthing. Upon the refuſal of a conſiderable ſum of this 
money tendered in payment of a bond, a great ſuit at law happened; which gave occaſion to the 
forementioned excellent report of Sir John Davies, concerning the caſe of mixed money : But 
this new ſtandard had its currency in lreland only : All other coins being ordered to be brought 


into the treaſury : © To the great Loſs, ſays Sir James (8) Ware, of the ſoldiers, and enriching 


of the pay-maſters. The laſt mentioned (9) worthy knight tells us, that in the beginning of 
this queen's reign, a ſort of coin was ſtamped for Ireland, with her majeſty's effigies on the face- 


ſide, and three harps on the reverſe; which went for twelve-pence here; but only nine-pence in 


England. Theſe I have not as yet ſeen; but can eaſily believe, what he ſoon (10) after acquaints 
us with, that the mixed money of England, being no longer current there, was brought hither 
in great quantities. The Bungalls, as called by the Iriſh, went for ſix-pence, and the broad- 
pieces for twelve · pedee at firſt: But afterwards the former went only for two-pence, and the 
latter for a groat. This laſted not long. After they were refuſed elſewhere, they continued to pals 
in Connaught; the former at a penny, and the latter at two-pence. — 

King James the Firſt, finding the rebellion in Ireland wholly ſuppreſſed by (his renowned pre- 
deceſſor) Queen Elizabeth, called in her mixed money; and (in 1605.) ſent over new ſilver-harpers of 
the ſame purity with their old ones. Theſe carried the king's head crowned, and inſcribed, Jacosus. 
D. G. Mac. Brit. FRA. Er. His, Rex. and on the reverſe, a harp, with HENRIeVS. Rosas. 
REOCNA. JAcozus. When he came to the crown, the Iriſh had, beſides the late queen's adulterate 
coin, ſeveral ſpecies of money of a finer metal; which Sir George Carew, then treaſurer of the 
army, collected and carried off, ſo as that very few could be had of that fort. Theſe were, 
1. Broad-faced groats, coined originally for four-pence, and now worth eight. 2. Croſs-keele 
groats, ſtamped with a tripple crown; which were likewiſe coined for four-pence, but at better 
value at that time. Theſe (ſays my (11) author) © Were either ſent hither of old by the Popes; 


(4) Thorſby, Ducat. Lend. p. 365. (5) F. Morriſon's Itin, Par. I. p. 283. (6) Pacat. Hibern. p. 146, 148, 


PAR 
1 


— 


Elizabeth 


James 1. 


&c. et 387. (7) Ducat, Leod. p. 367. (8) Annals of Queen Elizabeth, p. 57. (9) Id. ibid. p. 5. (10) Ibid, p. 8. 


(11) F. Morriſon, Itin, par, 1. p. 284. 
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ec or, for the honour of them, had his ſtamp ſet upon them.” 3. Dominus-groats, of the lik 
finencſs with the two former; ſo called, becaulc they were coined by ſuch Engliſh kings as ſtiled 
themſelves only Domini Hiberniæ. 4. Rex-groats, of thoſe who took the title of Kings of Ire- 
land; which had ſuch a mixture of copper, that their intrinſick value rarely exceeded two-pence. 
5. White-groats; of ſo baſe a mixture, that nine of them were ſometimes given for an Englith 
ſhilling. They had alſo braſs-harpers, which were as big as a ſhilling; but went for no more 
than a penny: And farthings of the ſame metal, called S mulkins. | a 
King Charles the Firſt, Upon this king's heavy expences (A. D. 1642.) in maintaining his 
army for ſuppreſſing the popiſh Rebels, the loyal ſubjects of Ireland were encouraged, by an or- 


der of the council, to bring in their plate to be coined. This many did; and the firſt money, 


Charlesll. 


that was here upon ſent out of the mint, had no other ſtamp than the intrinſick value of the ſilver; 
as 1 d. 6 gr. current at 4 d. x Cc. Afterwards, all pieces from 1 d. to 5 5. with a crown add C. R. 
(12) and on the reverſe with Vs. IIS. VI d. &c. There is another Iriſh crown; piece of this 
king's without any inſcription; which, upon one ſide, has a plain croſs; . on the other the letter Vs. 
Whether this was coined at the ſiege of Dublin, 1641, Mr, Thoreſby, who has one of the pieces, 
cannot ſurely inform us: But it is certain that, ſoon after the beginning of the rebellion, there 
was ſome coined, of a different ſtamp from thoſe that afterwards had C. R. under a crown. Of 
his obſidional pieces, we have the ſhilling, ſix-pence, and groat, of Dublin; and the ſix- pence 
of Cork: All which may juſtly now be reckoned as medals. There is alſo a ſilver Iriſh medal, 
with a crowned king playing upon the harp, as King (13) David is repreſented z over which is the 
crown of England with this inſcription, FLOREAT Rex. On the reverſe, St. Patrick, or ſome other 
mitred biſhop, with a croſier in his hand inſcribed Quizscay. PLEBs. Theſe are itill common in 
copper and braſs; and being of different dimenſions are current for half-pence and farthings. 
Both ſizes have the figure of the king, with a radiated crown and harp : and the imperial crown 
of theſe kingdoms in a different metal, viz. (braſs upon the copper and vice verſa) with FLoREAT 
Rex. The reverſes are different: The larger having St. Patrick in his epiſcopal habit, with his 


croſier, preaching to the people Ec. GREX. Behind him is a ſhield with IIII. and II. The leſ- 


ſer have a church behind the ſame tutelar faint; who is caſting out of this iſland all venomous 
beaſts with the Staff of Jeſus, of which ſays my (14) friend, the native Iriſh tell many wonderful 
things. 

Kino Charles the Second coined no ſilver money (that I know of) for the ſole uſe of the king- 
dom of Ireland. His half-pence and farthings, in copper and brals, with a harp on the reverle, 
were common and current; as his father's were before him, and his brother's {till continue to be. 
The late learned (15) Mr. Evelyn has given us the draught of a ſmall medal; which undoubt- 
edly belongs to this reign, and Ireland. Ir gives the figure of St. Catharine at length, holding 
a ſword point down in her left hand, a palm in the right, and ſtanding by a broken wheel; in- 


. ſcribed PitTarE Insionts. This is exactly what we have on the reverſe. of one of the ſeveral En- 


James II. 


gliſh medals ſtruck on the coming of Queen Catharine of Portugal into England: But ours, 
which was probably minted on the ſame occaſion, has on its reverſe the portraiture of Fame; 
holding a branch of olive; inſcribed Provincia CON NACH. | 

King James the Second turned all the brais (1) guns of Ireland, and all the veſſels of braſs 
and copper that could be ſcized in the hands of Proteſtants, into money; which paſſed as ſilver, 
and at equal value with it, being ſo current by proclamation, the eighteenth day of June, in 
the year 1686, The workmen at the mint valued the metal at no more than three-pence or a 
groat a pound; but being now coined, one pound of it went at the value of five pounds 


| ſterling. The half-crown-piece (the largeſt now ſtruck) bore the king's head in buſt, inſcrib.d 
- Jacosus II. DEI GrarTia, and on the reverſe a crown laid on two ſcepters croſswiſe, inſcribed, 


Mac. FRA. ET. His. REx. 1689; above the crown were XXX. denoting its value to be thirty 


(12) Borlaſe, Reduct. &c. p. 234, 235. (13) Evelyn's Numiſm. p. 133. (14) Mr. Thorefby, Ducat. Leod. 
p. 378. n. 481. See allo Crefley's Ch. Hitt. p. 179, 180. (15) Numiſm. p. 132, 133. (1) See Mr. Thoreſby's Ac- 
count from Dublin, Ph. Tranſact. n. 297. aud Abp. King's State of the Proteſt. $ 11. p. 150, 15 1. Sc, 
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pence, and on the exure, the month wherein the ſeveral pieces were coined; as Aug. Sept. Oct. PART 
The ſhillings and ſix-pences had all the ſaid marks and inſcriptions. At the ſame time there III. 
were pewter pennies coined with a ſpeck of copper or braſs in the middle, about the bigneſs of 
his own Iriſh halfpenny (before he lett England) of the ſame metal; from which it hardly 
differed in any thing, ſave that, on the head fide, its value was thus aſcertained, 14. In the 
beginning of the next year, another proclamation called in the half-crowns; which being new 
ſtamped, were ordered to paſs for crowns : So that now three penny- worth of metal would make 
ten pounds ſterling. Thele pieces carried the king on horſe-back, circumſcribed. IAc. II. Der. 
Gra. Mas. Bri. FRA. Er. His. REX. On the reverſe a crown imperial, guarded with the 
four royal ſcutcheons (croſs-wiſe and crowned) of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
mterwoven with Anno Dom, 1690, and inſcribed, CHRISTO. Victort TRIUMDHO. Juſt'before 4 
the battle at the Boyne, the copper and braſs money failing, the laſt mentioned ſtamps and in- 
ſcriptions were put upon pieces of pewter z which were intended to be ſent abroad at the ſaid 
currency of a crown, and a proclamation was ready for that purpoſe : But King William came 
ſooner to Dublin than was expected, and thereupon that project was dropped. I have one of 
thele pewter crowns given me by (my often-mentioned and never-to-be-forgotten friend) 
Mr. Thoreſby of Leeds, every way like the copper ones ; but having about its edge (or tranchee) 
this inſ_ription, to prevent belike its being clipped, MELIORIS. TESSERA. FATI. ANNO, 
REGNI. SEXTO. The rarity of theſe may be an occaſion of their being now treaſured up as 
medals; ſince we have not yet heard of above an hundred and fifty of them being found after 
King James's withdrawing himſelf out of this kingdom : And even thoſe were a ſurprize to the 
gentleman who ſtumbled upon theh. Whereas in twelve months time, there was no leſs than 
- 965,37 51. coined in the other baſe metals; the Popiſh ſoldiers being paid their ſubſiſtance, and the 
Proteſtant creditors obliged to receive their debts, in that wretched ſort of money: So that 
theſe, as was reaſonably computed, loſt about 60,000/, per month by this cruel ſtratagem. 
After King James left Ireland, there was in the year following, viz, 1,1, another fort of braſs 
money coined at Limerick, which, from the picture and inſcription upon them, were common] 
called Hibernia's ; cach of theſe is as large as his firſt braſs ſhillings, having on one ſide the 
king's head, with IACOB US. DEL. GRATIA. on the other fide the figure of a woman ſitting, 
leaning with her left-arm upon a harp, and in her right-hand holding up a croſs. In the cir- 
cumference is Hibernia 1691. 1 
King William and Queen Mary coined only halfpence and farthings, (of copper, braſs, and Will. & 
pewter) after the example of two of their immediate predeceſſors: And, after the queen's Mary. 
death, the king hiniſelf dic de like. In his reign there were frequent occaſions given for the 
ſtriking of medals, in order to preſerve lively repreſentations of his glorious ſucceſſes to all 
furure times. Amongſt thoſe that more 1mmediately relate to Ireland, are, I. His majeſty's 
triumphant paſſing of the Boyne on the firſt of July, 1690, which afforded us the king in buſt 
with the following inſcription, GULIELMVS. III. D. G. MAG. BRIT, FRAN, ET. HIB, 
RER. And on the reverſe the ſame royal perſon, in a generals poſture, croſſing the river on 
horſe-back, King James flying (as one in a fright) with extended arms, and followed by Count 
de Lauſun with his broken troops; and a little lower the renowned Duke of Schomberg and 
Dr, Walker (late Governor of London-Derry) lying dead on the oppoſite banks of the river: 
Over all which is this legend, APPARUIT. ET. DISSIPAVIT. and on the exurge, LIBE- 
RAT A. HIBERNIA. II. The next year we had a freſh occaſion of rejoicing in the month 
of July, and of ſetting before the world the great advantages of the battle of Aghrim; which 
was done by a repreſentation of King William in buſt, and a crown of laurel inſcribed, as the 
former, with his majeſty's uſual titles. On the reverſe, a lion trampling on a leopard, and, 
with one of his paws, wounding a cock flying from him with an open bill and extended wings, 
inſcribed, SIC. VNO. FERIT. VNGVE. DVOS. and on the exurge, LACOBO. ET. 
LVD©OVICO. HIBERNIA. PVLSIS. Lil. On the final ſurrendry of the city of Limerick, 
(and with ir, of the whole kingdom of Ireland) in October following, we had the King in 
buſt, &c. as in the two former; and on the rcverſe, Hercules, with his club held over ſprawling 


Ireland, 
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PART Ireland, and France (with a flower-de-lis on her target) making the beſt of her way out of the 
III. field: The inſcription, PLURES. IMPARES. VNI. and on the exurge, HIBERNIS. 
SUBIECTIS. GALLIS. FVGATIS. This device had certainly an eye to the like, formed 


ſome time before, by the French King; whereon were UNUS. CONTRA. OMNES. and 

NEC. PLURIBUS. IMPAR. : 
Q. Anne, Queen Anne coined no ſort of money for Ireland. The many grand atchievements of her 
victorious general the Duke of Marlborough, merited and had the glory of being recorded in 
durable metal and marble. And Ireland has its ſhare in the honours done, to every member of 

the empire of Great-Britain, by that brave commander; though the medals are not ſo par- 
_ ticularly appropriated to this kingdom as to come under our preſent conſideration. >... 
George, His preſent Majeſty King George will, we truſt, cloſe our cabinet of medals with a finiſhing: 
piece on the yet ſtricter union of Great-Britain and Ireland: A bleſſing which ſeems to have: 

been long laid up in ſtore for the illuſtrious and now royal houſe of Hanover. 
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An Alphabetical Account of ſeveral antient Iriſn Hiſtorians, Annals, &c. mentioned and 
referred to by Dr. Keating; which are either barely named, or wholly omitted, in the 
foregoing Chapters. | ” HT 


\ NTIQUARIES. The great and learned monarch of Ireland, above ſeven hundred 

years before our Saviour's incarnation, Ollamh Fodhla, firſt undertook to tranſmit to 
poſterity, in a very correct hiſtory, the ſeveral travels, voyages, adventures, wars, and other 
memorable tranſactions, of all his royal anceſtors, from Feniuſa Farſa, the King of Scythia, to 
his own times: and, in order to purge and digeſt the records of his kingdom, he ſummoned 


Antiqua- 
ries. 


his principal nobility, his druids, the poets and hiſtoriographers, to meet him in full aſſembly 
at Tara once in every three years. — In this aſſenibly, the antient records and chronicles of the 


iſland, were peruſed and examined, and if any falſchoods were detected, they were inſtantly 
eraſed, that poſterity might not be impoſed on by falſe hiſtory: and the author, who had the 
inſolence to abuſe the world by his relation, either by perverting matters of fact, and repreſent- 
ing them in improper colours; or by fancies or inventions of his own, was ſolemnly degraded 


from the honour of ſitting in that aſſembly, and was diſmiſſed with a mark of infamy upon 


him. His works were deſtroyed, as unworthy of credit; and were not to be admitted into the 
archieves, or received among the records of the kingdom. Par. I. p. 67.—In the interval 
between every ſeſſion of this triennial parliament, not only the proteſt antiquaries, but the gentry 
and perſons of abilities in all profeſſions and capacities, did with all diligence and fidelity collect 
what was worthy to be obſerved in their ſeveral diſtricts and provinces; and laid their remarks 
before the next aſſembly to be examined; and, if they were approved, to be tranſcribed in the 
royal records, for the benefit and information of their deſcendants. — There were above two 
hundred principal annaliſts and hiſtorians in this kingdom; who had a handſome revenue and 
large eſtate in land aſſigned them, to ſupport themſelves in the ſtudy of heraldry and chro- 
nology, and to gain a perfect knowledge in thoſe uſeful profeſſions. Ibid. p. 69. During the 
reign of Tuathal Teachtmar, towards the latter end of the firſt Chriſtian century, it was enacted, 
that all the annals, hiſtories and other public chronicles of the kingdom, ſhould be examined: 
and reviſed; and the ſame method ſhould be uſed in fixing their authority, as was ordained by 
the triennial parliament of that illuſtrious monarch Ollamh Fodhla : for great corruptions had 
been introduced from the murder of Fiachadh Fionoluidh, under the uſurpation of the plebe- 
jans, and thoſe conventions had been diſcontinued till the reſtoration of Tuathal. 
— The office of the antiquary was to preſerve the genealogies of the kings of Ireland, to 
correct the regal tables of ſucceſſion, and to deliver down the pedigrees of every collateral 
branch of the royal family. Ibid. p. 139.—In the reign of King Laogaire, which began A, D. 
427. a committee of three kings, three biſhops, whereof St. Patrick himſelf was one, and 
three antiquaries, were appointed to examine the genealogies of the principal families and 
antient records of this kingdom; and, having purged them of all ſpurious relations, to depo— 
fite them in the archives of the iſland as a venerable and authentic collection. This body 
K | of 
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of records was called the Great Antiquity; and its veracity was to be relied on, and never to 
be queſtioned by future generations. Tranſcripts of this are the books of Ardmach, the 
Plajter” of Caſhel, "&c. Par. IH. p. . 

Books of the like kind with theſe, are: 1. Cion Droma Sneachta. The old White Book, fo 
called, gives an account of the Janding here of three daughters of Cain; ana ſays, that from 
the eldeſt of theſe the whole iſland was firſt called Banba. Par. I. p. 10. This choice 


volume was wriiten before St. Patrick firſt arrived in Ireland. Ibid. p. 29, 2. Cluain Mac 


Naois. This with that of Ardmagh, &c. newly mentioned, was one of the authentic copies of 
the Great Antiquity. Par II. p. 9. 3. Etymologies. The author is an antient writer; but I 
much queſtion his fidelity, and every one is left to judge for himſelf. Par. I. p. 76. 4. Glean 


de Loch. This antient and valuable record afferts, that the aſſembly of Dromceat, wherein St. 


Columb-Cill was preſent, ſat conſtantly, with prorogation, for the ſpace of a whole year and 
one month ; where moſt excellent laws were eſtabliſhed, for correcting abuſes in the ſtate, Par. 
Il. p 32. 5. Hoath. Called the annals, or Black Book, of Hoath. Par. I. p. 70. 6, Huaidh- 


chongabhala. Of the ſame authority with the Pſalter of Caſhel. Par. II. p. 9. 7. Invaſions. 


This is a record upon whoſe authority we may depend. Par. I. p. 29. It is otherwiſe called 
the Book of Conqueſts, Ibid. p. 47. 8. Jobhuir Chiaran, So called becauſe it was written by 


St. Chiaran. Par. II. p. 28. 9. Leath Cuin. A hiſtory very antient, and of great authority. 


Par. II. p. 7. 10. Mac Eogan. That valuable record, called Leabha. Ruadh, or the Red 
Bock of, Mac Eogan, is a book of the annals of Ireland, written about three hundred years 
ago. It is ſometimes cited by the name of Leabhar Breac, or the Speckled Book, and is a 
chronicle of undi/puted authority. Par, II. p. 7. 36, 117. 11. The Black Book of Molaga, 
of the ſame nature and authority with the Pſalter of Caſhel. This caronicle relates, that there 

was a copy of the New Teſtament tranſcribed from the book of Fiontan, which was claimed by 


no proprietor; and therefore Fiontan inſiſted that the copy was his, as being written from the 
original which was in his hands. St. Collum-Cill was of another opinion; and claimed it for 
himſelf. King Diarmud gave ſentence in favour of Fiontan: which was ſo reſented by the ſaint 
that he incenſed the northern Clanna Neill againſt him; who obtained a complete victory over 


him and his allies of Conacht, Par II. p. 9. 29. 12. Moling. Another tranſcript of the Great 
Antiquity. Par, II. p. 9. 13. Oiris. A manuſcript, {till extant, of great antiquity. Par, II. 
P. 4. | | 5 ; | = 
Boireimhe Laighen, or, the tribute of Leinſter, This is an old hiſtory of the famous tax, 
of ſix-thouſand cows, as many ounces of ſilver, &c. duly paid, every ſecond year, by the 
inhabitants of the province of Leinſter, during the reigns of forty monarchs of Ireland, Par. I. 
; F106; 

Cambrenſis Girald. This author deſerves no manner of regard or credit to be given him; 
and his chronicle is the moſt partial repreſentation of the Iriſh hiſtory that ever was impoſed 
on any nation in the world, He has endeavoured to make the venerable antiquities of the iſland 


a meer fable; and given occaſion to the hiſtorians that came after him to abuſe the world, with 


the ſame fictitious relations. Par, I. p. 13. 

Caoilte, Mac Ronain. V. Ruanus. : | 

Chronicle of the Saints. This book expreſsly aſſerts, that St. Collum-Kill was the ſon of 
Feidhlin; who was great grandſon to King Nial of the nine Hoſtages. Par, II. p. 34. 

Cogadh, Gall ra Gaoidhealuibh. Or, an account of the wars with the Gauls againſt the 
Iriſh. It is a valuable record, wherein are recited the particular exploits and invaſions of the 
Danes and Norwegians, when they attempted to make a conqueſt of this country. Par, II. 

59, | 
Columkil. The Amhra or Viſion of this ſaint is a poem of good authority; though its 
teſtimony may perhaps be queſtioned in ſome particulars, It relates his moſt memorable acts. 
Par. II. p. 33.—lt was penned by Dallan Forguill a poet, ſoon after his deceaſe. Ibid. p. 35. 

Cormac Mac Cuillenan. The king and biſhop of Munſter, being a prince of great learning 
and an accompliſhed ſtateſman, wrote an admirable treatiſe, called Advice to Kings, for the ule 


of 
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of his ſon Cairbre Liffeachair ; which was penned in his thatched houſe at Anachvil in Ceananus, 
near Tara, where, he after quitted the throne and turned Chriſtian, he ſpent the latter part of 
his life in a contented privacy. Par. I. p. 141. Some of his hiſtorical poems are to be found 
in the Pſalter of Caſhel. Ibid, p. 148. and Par. II. p. 23, 24, 65, 66, 67. 

Creagh. The learned Rich. Creagh, Primate of Ireland, hath this remark: Gallica locutio 
[i. e. The Iriſh tongue, called Gaoidhalg from Gaoidhal the grammarian who taught it in 
Scythia, before Nemedius came into Ireland] % in uſu in Hibernia, ab adventu Nemedi anno 630, 
a diluvio in hunc uſque diem. Par. I. p. 45. | 


The Iriſh tongue is obſcure and difficult to be underſtood and the natives of 3 Who 


ſpake it properly enougb, can hardly attain the knowledge of its characters, eſpecially to read, 
and perfectly to come acquainted with the antient records: which ought to diſcourage a foreigner 


from writing about the origin of the Iriſh nation, and likewiſe to render a faithful tranſlation 


of Iriſh manuſcripts the more valuable in the opinion of every one, who bears any regard to 
the genuine antiquities of that kingdom. Par. J. p. 32. | 
Mac Carty, Florence, He is a reputable author; and has delivered down the tranſactions 
of Ireland for many ages. Par. II. p. 80. | 
St. Patrick. There is an old manuſcript in vellum, exceeding curious, entitled, The Life of 
St. Patrick; which treats likewiſe of the lives of Muchuda, Albain, and other ſaints, and par— 
ticularly mentions that St Patrick himſelf was of a Welth extraction. And I have read in an 
antient Iriſh manuſcript, whole authority 1 cannot diſpute, that St. Patrick and his two filters 
were brought captive into Ireland, from Armorica or Britany, in the kingdom of France, 
Par. I. p. 155, 156,—We are informed by a manuſcript chronicle of antiquity, that ſixty-four 
perſons have ſeverally written the life of this reverend miſſionary. Par. Il. p. 8. 
Pfalters of, I. Tara. That the annals, genealogies, and chronicles, of the kingdom might 
be preſerved incorrupt, without falſehood or interpolations, it was eftabliſhed by law, that the 
molt important tranſactions ſhould be tranſcribed once in every three years into the Roya] Plal- 
ter of Tara; after they had been examined, and received a ſanction from the approbation of 
the great aſſembly already mentioned. Par. II. p. 10. This is one of the moſt authentic re- 
cords, Par. I. p. 57.—2, Caſhel. We are informed by Charles Mac Cuillenan, in his Pfalter 
of Caſhel, that the Welſh in Britain deſcended originally from Briotan Maol, &c. Par. I. p. 20. 
A moſt valuable record. Ibid p. 47.—The faithful Cormac Mac Cuillean, in his Pſalter of Caſhel, 
&c. Ibid. p. 50.—The Pſalter of Caſhel likewiſe, and others of the moſt antient and authentick 
chronicles of Ireland take notice, &c. Ibid. p. 132. 3. Na Rann — This account we receive 
from an antient poet in the following verles, to be found in the Pſalter Na Rann. Ibid. p. 37. 
Poets. The office of the Poet, in the neceſſary retinue of the kings of Ireland, was to 
tranſmit to poſterity the heroic and memorable actions of famous men, of whatſoever quality 
they were; to compoſe ſatyrs upon debauchery and vice; and to laſh the immorality of court- 
ters and inferior perſons, without partiality or affection. Par. I. p. 139.—The principal occaſion 
of the meeting of the parliament at Dromceat, ſummoned by King Aodh, or Hugh, about 
the middle of the ſixth century, was to concert proper meaſures for the expelling and baniſhing 
that numerous body of men, who were called Poets, out of the iſland. Theſc profeſſors were 
become very chargeable to the inhabitants; and, being of a covetous diſpoſition, where a griev- 
ance inſupportable to the people. Upon the account of the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by the verſifiers, from the indulgence of former king's, a third part of the whole kingdom 
paſſed under the notion of Poets, and profeſſed themſelves regular members of that ſociety : 


for it was a plauſable excuſe to idlenels and eaſe; it being ordained by law that they ſhould | 
be ſupported by other mens labours, and billeted upon the people throughout the iſland from 


All-Hailow-Tide till May. This grievance being repreſented to the king, he refolved to reduce 
their number: For St. Columkil, being preſent in this convention, adviſed that the college of 
Poets ſhould be reformed, but not ſuppreſſed. Par. II, p. 25, 26, 31.-—Among thele our 
hiſtorian cites by name, 1. Bearchan, an antient prophet; who foretold the arrival of the Nor- 
wegians, and their conqueſt of the iſland. Par. II. p. 355. 2. Cairbre Muſe, a learned gentle- 
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man of the line of Herimon, preſented an ingenious poem to Oiloll Ollum, King of Munſter, 


wherein he celebrated the valour, magnificence, and grandure, of his royal patron; who fo 


graciouſly accepted the performance, that, as a reward, he beſtowed upon him the two Urm- 


humhain, or Ormonds, called from him Muſcruidhe. Par. I. p. 58. 3. Comhda, and Conall, 
about the middle of the ſeventh century, had an excellent genius for poetry; and were the 
laureats of that age. Par. II. p. 41. 4. Dallan. The ſharp rencounters betwixt the kings of 
Munſter and Leinſter, towards the latter end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth centuries, 


| ſtand upon record in a very antient treatiſe of Cluain Aidhnach Fiontan in Leix; where the 


particulars of the battle of Bellach Mugna are related at large. It is a poetical compoſition 
of a learned perſon called Dallanz who was retained as principal hiſtorigrapher to Clearbhal 
King of Leinſter. Par. II. p. 72. $5. O*Dugan. The particulars of the many good ſervices 


of the clan of Dailgais, to the kings of Munſter, in the forementioned diſputes, are recorded 
in a poem, compoſed by O Dugan. Par. II. p. 65. 6. Ecochaidh Eigeas, was chief Poet of 


the kingdom, in the reign of King Hugh, about the middle of the ſixth century; and 1s ſome- 


times called Dallan Forgaill. This governor of the ſociety, had authority to examine into the 


qualifications and abilities of novices and candidates; and, upon admiſſion, he ſent them into 
the ſeveral provinces of the iſland. Particularly, he recommended Hugh Eigeas to Crioch 
Brearg ; and Meath Urmaol he conſtituted chief Poet in the two provinces of Munſter, Seaan 
chan in Connacht, and Firb in Ulſter. He likewiſe ſettled a poet of good learning and inge- 
nuity in the family of every lord throughout the whole kingdom. Par. II. p. 31. 7. Eochaidh 


-OfFlin, an Antiquary and Poet of great note amongſt the Iriſh, wrote and ſung of their adven- 


tures in the moſt early times; as of the misfortunes that befell the Mileſians at ſea, the divi- 


Roman— 


tick Tales 


Ruanus, 


ſion of the kingdom by the four ſons of Partholanus, &c. Par. I. p. 17, 54. 8. Flanagan, 
whoſe authority is indiſputable, deſcribed the many great battles betwixt the kings of Munſter 
and Ulſter in the third century. Par. I. p. 122. 9. Giolla Caomhan, a celebrated poet, gives 
an account of the firſt arrival of the Mileſians in Egypt; as alſo of their expulſion thence. Par, I. 
p. 38, 42. 10. Maolruthain, an old poet, gives a particular account of the agreement of 
King Hugh with St. Columbkil. Par. II. p. 31. 11. Tanuidhe O*Maol Conaire, a famous 


Antiquary and Poet; to whom we are indebted for the beſt account of the Firbolgian race. 


Par. I. p. 23, 60. 12. Torne Eigis, a learned and eminent Poet, writes of the interment of a 


great many of our antient kings in their royal dormitory at Rollic na Roigh, near Cruachan, 


in the province of Connaught. Par, I. p. 142. 13. Torna O*Mae-Ctoenaire, one of the moſt 

principal Poets and Antiquaries of the iſland, takes notice of the \early commerce and 

triendly intercourſe which our provincial kings had with the neighbouring princes, Par. I, 
82. | 

j Romantick Tales. Volumes would not contain all the military exploits of the Iriſh heroes : 

but whoſoever deſires to be acquainted with thoſe illuſtrious events, may, if he underſtands the 

antient language of the country, have recourſe to manuſcripts that are now preſerved in the 


kingdom of Ireland, and whoſe authority was never yet queſtioned. They are ealy of acceſs 


to the curious; and the antiquaries are glad of the opportunity of communicating them, 
The books, that treat of the actions of thoſe heroes, are theſe : Briſtioch Muigh Muiotheimhne, 


Oidcah na geur ruidhe, Tain Bo Cuailgne, Tain Bo Seagham haine Deargruathar Chonuill 


Chearnuig, Feis Bamhna, Tain Bo Fleidhis. Par. I. p. 99. | Theſe, I am well informed, are 
of the ſame kind with the Engliſh hiſtories of Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Southampton, 


Robin Hood, &c.] | 


Ruanus. As for thoſe who ſay that Fiontan was drowned in the flood, and afterwards came 


to life, and lived long enough to publiſh the Ante-diluvian Hiſtory of the ifland, what can they pro- 


pole but to amulc the ignorant, and raiſe a jealouſy that no manner of credit is to be given 


to the true and authentic chronicles of this kingdom? -I muſt own there is a very good reaſon 
for me to believe that there was a very old man in the time of St. Patrick, who lived ſome hun- 
dred of years before; and gave him a particular account of the hiſtory of the iſland : not only 
relating to ſome of the moſt remarkable tranſactions of his own time; but he delivered down 


the 
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the traditions he had received from his anceſtors that concerned the antiquities of the kingdom. 
But the name of this perſon was Tuam, the ſon of Carril, if we believe ſome antiquaries ; or if 
we give credit to others, Roanus (that is) Caoilte Mac Ronain : Who was above three hundred 
years old, and informed St. Patrick of the obſervations he had made (through the courſe of a 
long lite) relating to the affairs of his own country. This Caiolte was certainly the man that was 


- 


afterwards called Roanus or Ronanus : For there is not an old record or manuſcript of any autho- 


rity, in this kingdom, which makes mention of Fiontan by thoſe names; and therefore Giraidus 

Cambrenſis could have no foundation, but his own tancy, for calling Fiontan by the name Roanus 

or Ronanus. Par. I. p. 12, 13. | 

| Sanders, Nic. There is an author, one Sanders, whoſe legendary writings have ever been re- 
jected by the lovers of truth, that has the confidence to aſſert, in his firſt book of the Engliſh 


wars, that, as ſoon as the Iriſh had received the Chriſtian faith, they ſubmitted themſelves, their 


conſciences and eſtates, to the management and direction of the Biſhop of Rome; and that they 
acknowledged no other ſovereign prince of that kingdom, but the Roman Pontiff, from the fi:{t 
_ eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the iſland, till it fell into the hands of the Engliſh under Henry 
the Second. But we have been too long in refuting the falſehood of Sanders,. an author of 


no credit; though it was proper to remove this objection, before we proceeded farther in the 


courſe of this hiſtory, Par. II. p. 1. | 
Uſher, Ja. Archbiſhop Uſher, that prodigy of learning and induſtry, Par, II. p. 101. 


N. B. In this part of the APPENDIX the Dublin Eprriox of Keating's Hiſtory is cited; 
whereas that of London is made uſe of in the foregoing Cnayrers, 


NUM 93. IL 
A Tranſlation of the I Preface to Mr. Lhuyd's Iriſh Dictionary. 


J the Gentlemen, and other learned Perſons of the Iriſh Nation, whether Iriſh, Scots, or other Je- 
reigners, Long Health and Happineſs. 


Jz is but reaſonable (generous gentlemen) that I here make an apology for undertaking to 
4 write and publiſh a dictionary in a different language from my native tongue; and which 1 
did not learn by ear from any perſon whoſe native language it was. | 


Uſher. 


For though, it is true, I travelled through Ireland, and the north-weſt of the Highlands of 


Scotland, partly to make remarks on the natural curioſities, and partly to view the old monu- 


ments of thoſe nations; yet frequently meeting and converſing with thoſe who ſpoke Engliſh, I 


learned but very little Iriſh in that progreſs : and therefore it is from books, for the moſt part, that 
I have acquired the little knowledge I have 1n that language. Now, the motive that firſt engaged 
me in the ſtudy of Iriſh, was this : — | 

Some Welſh and Engliſh gentlemen laid their commands on me, to write ſomething beyond 
what has hitherto been publiſhed concerning the original antiquity of the Britiſh nation; and in 
regard the old and ancient languages are the keys that open the way to the knowledge of anti- 
quity, I found it the more neceſſary to make myſelf as much maſter as was poſſible of all the old 
obſolete words of my own native language. For it was generally owned, and taken for granted, 
(whether true or falſe) that the Britiſh was the firſt and moſt antient language in Great Britain. 


As ſoon as I had made, by the help of a certain parchment-manuſcript, a tolerable progreſs. 


in the old Britiſh language, I found my knowledge therein not only imperfect and defective, as 
to the meaning and ſignification of the old names of perſons and places, but alſo that there 
were many more words in the old ſtatutes, hiſtories, and poems, whole ſignifications {till remained 
to me very dubious and obſcure; notwithſtanding the great-benefit and advantage we have from 
the Welſh and Latin dictionary, compiled by the very learned and ingenious Dr. J. Davies, and 
printed at London in the year 1632. 7 5 
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This difficulty naturally led me to conjecture, that a little {kill in the old Iriſh words would 
be very uſeful ro me in explaining thoſe antient Britiſh words; and therefore I applied myſelf 
to read the Iriſh Bible, and tne Chronological Hiſtory of Ireland, written by the learned anti- 
quary, Dr. J. Keating, with a few other modern books that occaſionally tell into my hands; and 
being perſuaded, that making a collection of the words, would very much aſſiſt my memory; 
[ therefore at firſt made a dictionary for my own particular uſe, which afterwards ſwelled to the 
bulk you now lee it in the following impreſſion. 

Jam very ſenſible that this is a work not only imperfect and defective, but alſo in ſome places 
erroneous; and that a native of Ireland or Scotland might perform it with leſs labour, and more 
accuracy and judgment: however, thus much I venture to affirm, in behalf of this firlt effay, 
that it is more copious than the firſt impreſſion (uſually) of a dictionary of any language now 
generally ſpoken throughout Europe. Rome, as they ſay, was not built in a day; it is not the 
work of any one man, nor indeed the product of an age, to write a complete dictionary of any 
language Whatever: and as for what is amiſs here, I can ſay no more of it, but humbly ſubmit 
it to the judgment and correction of the gentle and judicious reader. Had there been before this 
an in dictionary publiſhed, by any native of Ireland or Scotland, it would have been now 
very uſeful to me, and allo to others before my time; but, as it has always been uſual upon the 
like occaſions, I have hopes that even this 1ncompleat performance will be kindly received, and 
taken in good part: becaule an half: formed imperfect dictionary is preferable to no dictionary, 
and that, according to the common proverb, “ it is better late than never!“ I made diligent 
enquiry (as many Iriſh and Scottiſh gentlemen, who are now living in this kingdom of England, 

do well know) for a perſon well verſed and learned in Iriſh manulcripts, to correct and amend 
this dictionary, before it went to the preſs; but as it was very difficult to find ſuch a perſon, 
(which I have not hitherto met with) by whom theſe ſheets might be corrected; I could do no 
better than to lend three printed copies of this dictionary to Ireland, and three more to Scotland, 
with letters to my acquaintance in each kingdom, to correct and enlarge this work : two only of 
my friends returned anlwers, one from Ireland, and the other from Scotland ; whoſe corrections 
and amendments are printed by way of ſupplement or appendix at the end of this work, and 
diſtinguiſhed ſometimes with the letters Ir. and Sc. for Ireland and Scotland, by reaſon I was not 
at liberty to mention the-gentlemens names without their own approbation. The words which 
they found erroneouſly or imperfectly interpreted, are marked thus, ; and, if you pleaſe, to 
fix the like mark to the ſame words in the dictionary, it will not be amiſs; and a direction to you, 
which ought not to be forgotten, that ſuch a word was not juſtly interpreted. It is vet neceſſary 
to enlarge farther concerning this dictionary, in the following manner: 

I. As concerning thoſe "words that are not diſtinguiſhed with a letter, or any other mark, I 
collected them, for the moſt part, out of divers Iriſh books; but more particularly from the 
* Old Teſtament tranſlated into Iriſh by the friar King, at the deſire and expence of Dr, 
William Bedle, Biſhop of Killmore; and from Dr. William O Donnel, Archbiſhop of Tuam, 


his tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 


© I know very well I have often inſerted unneceſſary examples and quotations; but ] firſt col- 
lected them, when I was a young beginner, to aſſiſt my memory, and to acquire thereby more 
knowledge and ſatisfaftion in many words that were dubious, and whoſe ſignification could 
not well remember : and afterwards I printed them for the benefit of the Engliſh reader, and 
other foreigners ; becauſe I was conſcious my ſingle authority was of no great weight, being I 
was only a Horeigns r my ſclf. Another motive I had for printing was to abridge lometimes 
names and words; which, though perhaps unneceſſary to you, might neverthelefs be conveni—- 
« ent for foreigners, who have a deſire to learn the language. 
II. Every word that is marked with the letter K. (beſides many other words that are not 
marked at all) is taken out of Dr. J. Keating's Hiſtory of Ireland, I omitted tranſlating into 
© Engliſh the Hiſtorical Faxamples of this author, by rcaſon the Knowledge of them was no way 
< uſctul, or of any advantage to ſtrangers; and therefore. it was an unneceſſary charge to print 
© them. As for the years in tac Chronological part, wherein he and the learned and i ingenious 
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in Ireland in the time of Herimon, whole wounds were reckoned incurable. K. A. M. 2737. 
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gentleman, Roger OfFlaherty, diſagree ; every judicious reader muſt know, that this dictionary 
is neither a judge of, nor a ſcarcher into, the chronicles of Ireland: however, I thought it more 
expedient to refer the reader to the year mentioned in Keaiing's Chronology, believing that to 
be a better method than to depend on directing him to the page, becauſe the book was never 
printed; and therefore it is almoſt impoſſible that a manuſcript ſhould be tranſcribed ſo exactly, 


and with fo juſt an agreeinent in the pages, as would be neceſſary in referring the reader to 


them. The few hiſtorical remembrances you have here and there intermixed, are mentioned 


by way of amuſement to thoſe Who are curious in the Iriſh and Scottiſh antiquities. But as 


touching what relates to che ſtorics of (1) Tuathaibh Fiodhgha, and ſuch like of the ſame nature, 
they are publiſhed for the fake of thoſe that ſtudy antiquity, to give them to underſtand, that 
every traditional ſtory that is handed down from age to age to this time, is not to be looked 
upon as true and authentic; however ingenious and perhaps learned the author in his own 
time, or thoſe that tranſcribed after him, might juſtly be eſteemed. There are ſome fables 
indeed, and romantic ſtorics in the firſt hiſtories of all nations, but notwithſtanding that, we 
may give credit to relations that are probably true, however old they be, and of long ſtand- 
ing; but we are not under any neceſſity to take for granted that which 1s in its own nature 
very improbable and unhkely: and therefore in theſe two laſt centuries, all learned nations 
have expunged, out of their true and genuine hiſtories, all thoſe fabulous relations, that were 
apt to bring the truth of the whole in queſtion ; but I muſt nor digreſs too far from the work 


in hand. 


III. As for thoſe words that are marked thus +, they are more obſolete and unintelligible, 
being partly borrowed in antient times from the Latin or Greek, or ſome other languages; and 
partly original Iriſh words now grown obſolete, or preſerved only in ſome particular places, 
and diſuſed and unintelligible in moſt others. At firſt I began to tranſcribe them out of an old 
manuſcript; but afrerwards, meeting with a larger book, printed at Lovain, by Michael 
OcClery, a friar, under the title of Seanaſan Nuadh, (or a Gloſſary of old difficult Words) 
wherein was a collection of all ſuch obſolete words: I-inſerted that book intirely into mine, 
diſtinguiſhing thoſe words with the mark I have already mentioned, which the printers com- 
monly call a dagger. My deſign at firſt was, as may appear in the three firſt leaves, to give, 
for the moſt part, the Engliſh interpretation only of thoſe words ; in order thereby to fave the 
expence of printing the Iriſh explanation; but afterwards, when 1 found I was not able to 
carry my deſign through the whole work in the manner I propoſed, and that the whole im- 
preſſion of Clery's Gloſſary was almoſt out; and alſo, that the very examples, which ought to 
be preſerved, were grown obſolete; I was of opinion, that to print both the Iriſh and Engliſh 
interpretation of many words, would be uſeful and acceptable to the learners of the old Iriſh: 
I endeavoured likewiſe, with my utmoſt care, to print the words correctly and alphabetically; 
whereas Michael O*Clery did but tranſcribe as he found them immethodically collected in old 
manuſcripts, wherein the interpretations and examples are ſo obſolete, that a man would require 
to be very well acquainted with the old Iriſh to underſtand them perfectly; and there are like- 


wiſe ſome intirely loſt, and others ſo old as to be forgotten and grown quite out of ule. 


© IV. The words that are diſtinguiſhed with the letters Pl. and ſometimes with P. only, are 
taken out of the Latin-Iriſh dictionary, compiled by the ingenious and induſtrious friar, Mr, 


Richard Plunket, and by him finiſhed at Trim in Ireland, in the year 1662. The rg ader may 


ſee a farther account of him in the Engliſh preface. Now, in regard I employed a triend to 
aſſiſt me ſometimes in tranſcribing out of his book, that has occaſioned in a tew particular 
places ſome miſtakes, being led into them by homonymous Latin words: as an initance of 
this, I found the word fobbthonnan in the tranſcript of the Latin word g/is; and, becaute I 
knew that patheu, fatheu, and fatheuin, in the Welſh, ſignified a dormouſe, and conſidering like- 
wiſe that there is a conſiderable number of obſolete words in the Iriſh, I concluded that .- 


(1) Tuathaibh Fiodbgha, according to Dr. Keating, were ſome Britiſh gentlemen, ſo called, that uſed poiſoned arms 
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thannan and feaſcarluch ſignified the ſame thing, to wit, a dormouſe; whereas, the author, by the 
word fobhthonnan intended a thiſtle only, the word gliſs (gen. gliſſis) being uſed in that ſenſe by 
the Roman natural hiſtorian (if we rightly underſtand him) C. Plinius. I have hopes, however, 
that the miſtakes of this kind are not many, and they ſtand corrected amongſt other errors in 
the Supplement at the end of this work: but, if any doubts of the like nature ariſe to the 
reader, he may probably ſatisfy himſelf with looking over the Latin Celtic vocabulary in the 
ſecond title of this firſt volume; wherein the Iriſh (beſides the words diſtinguiſhed with the 
letter N.) 1s entirely copied with mine own hand, out of the hand-writing (as I take 1t) of the 
ſaid Mr. Richard Plunket. I hope my reader will excuſe me for ufing, in that vocabulary, and 
in the comparative etymology in the firſt title, the orthography of the general alphabet in Iriſh 
words; when he conſiders the characters I make uſe of there, are more intelligible to ſtrangers, 
and no way injurious or diſagreeable to the natives of the kingdom. There are a great many 
in the queen's dominions, and likewiſe amongſt learned foreigners throughout Europe, who 
have had a great deſire to compare the Iriſh and other languages together; and in order 
to promote that, the reader may obſerve the general alphabet in the ſecond page of the firſt 
leaf, which is much caſter and ſooner learned than a ſtrange alphabet. What I firſt propoſed 
to do, was, (as may be ſeen in the title of the comparative vocabulary) to ſet down ſuch Iriſh 
words, as beſt agreed with ſome dialect of the Welth : but after I ſent this work to the preſs, I 
conſidered (upon ſecond thoughts) that the more copious it was, the more uſeful and accept- 
able; and therefore I improved it, as you ſee, to a little vocabulary.“ 

As for the abbreviations in this following dictionary, I need not treat of them here, becauſe 


they are ſet apart by themſelves, together with the other abbreviations at the end of this work. 
My reaſon for putting the verbs in the firſt perſon of the ſingular number, and in the preſent 


tenſe of the indicative mood, is not only for its being the moſt regular method that can be 
conſtantly obſerved, but becauſe it was the method I faw uſed in an old manuſcript vocabulary, 
and what was formerly practiſed in our own language, as may be ſeen in the manuſcript of 
Eutex; which I made mention of in the Corniſh grammar. (1) I uſually, however, put the Eng- 
liſn in the infinitive mood, to agree with the method of explaining the Latin in an Engliſh, 
French, or Spaniſh dictionary; and therefore, if this be an error, Ido not take it to be a mate- 
rial one: But as touching other miſtakes in this dictionary ; of which I partly had ſome doubts 


_ myſelf, and therein agreed with my friends to whom I ſhewed the printed copies, I will make 


particular mention of them here, becauſe ſuch a memento may be uſcful to the curious reader. 
1. And firſt, the letter , (eſpecially in the words diſtinguiſhed thus F) is often omitted: As 
for example, Sgioptaidh, active for Sgiopthaidh : Coblach (at the word F Taſcer) for Cobbhlach, 
a navy, Wc. But if ſuch miſtakes in the orthography do not happen here and there in ſome parti- 
cular words, I never omit the H. Neither did OfClery omit it in the book which he wrote. He 
tranſcribed them all entirely out of old parchment manuſcripts: And, in antient times, þ was not 
uſed as an auxiliary to any of the letters which are varied, but only c and 7 : It is true, there are 
points over very old characters, but they were not all marked or pointed fo, particularly þ and m; 
theſe were left to the judgment of the reader when to pronounce them without the auxiliary point, 
and when to read them as hand zh. 2. The ſame letter is ſometimes unneceſſarily inſerted ; as 
in the word, Do foluigh for Do fhluig, he ſwallowed, from the verb Sluigim, to ſwallow; Fuig him 
for Fuigi,. I leave. 3. A double conſonant is put for a ſingle one; and a ſingle conſonant for a 
double one; as in the word, Treann for Trean, powerful; and Bin for Binn, iweet or muſical. 
4. The words that ought to begin with a vowel, are ſometimes placed wrong after the letters d 
or /, as in the word, Torreaah for Oireadb, a ploughman, &c. 5. I find there are ſome words, 
in the Iriſh copies tranſcribed by O' Clety out of an old parchment vocabulary, and ſome words 
I tranſcribed myſelf, out of O*Clery's book, which are miſplaced and put out of their due order, 
ſome of them by OfClery's printer, (for I marked and corrected ſome of them myſelf, though 
others eſcaped my notice) and ſome by my own printer, inſomuch that they ſometimes make, as it 


(1) P. 226. Col. 1. This Book is of about a thouſand years ſtanding, | 
| often 
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often hapens in a language they do not underſtand, two words of one, and again one word of two. 


6. As for the words that are marked with a dagger +, and explaincd by Iriſh words, it is more 
expedient to rely on the interpretation the learned natives of the kingdom have always, time out 
of mind, put upon ſuch words, than on the Engliſh tranſlation; wherein I might ſometimes be 
liable to miſtakes. 7. In ſome places, the ſame thing is underſtood by a word with diverſe va- 
riations, as the word, Ball, Ballach, and Bealach, the way. 8. Sometimes you will find the ſame 
word inſerted twice, as the word Bann, explained by Liathroid (viz.) a knob, and Bann Lat. Pla; 
the reaſon of which miſtake is this, becauſe the Latin word Pila is taken in both ſenſes; to wit, 
for a ball, or for any round thing, as a knob; and its being tranſcribed out of Plunke.'s Latin 
dictionary, and no other word joined with it to direct me to the true ſenſe, I was at a loſs to 
know whether I was right or wrong in terming Bann, Liathroid : But this will occaſion no great 
miſtake in the reader, and, I have hopes, that the other Errata, after theſe few hints, will not be 
very material. | Cen | 5 

As for the obſcurity of ſome words left at my door, or at O. Clery's, it is rather to be imputed 
(as I have ſhewn) to thoſe antient authors that firſt collected the words; and no doubt but future 
ages, by rendering old manuſcripts more familiar to them, will underſtand them better than the 
preſent. As for paſſing any cenſure on the rule concerning broad and ſmall vowels; J choſe ra- 
ther to forbear making any remark at all upon them, by reaſon that old men who formerly wrote 
Arget (1. e.) Silver, inſtead of Airgiod, as we now write it, never uſed to change a vowel but in 
declining of words, Sc. And I do not know that it was ever done in any other language, unleſs 
by ſome particular perſons who through miſtake or ignorance were guilty of it. 

And having given the beſt account I could of my own inability and defects; give me leave humbly 
to offer a few remarks to the conſideration of your grammarians, concerning ſpeaking and correctly 
writing the Iriſh, eſpecially in ſuch books as are deſigned for the preſs, where perhaps there are no 
Triſh characters; as particularly the Bible, and Singing Pſalms now uſed in Scotland, the Chriſtian 
- doctrine written by Tobias Stapleton, and other books. Here then to follow thoſe points, 
which occaſioned ſome doubts to ariſe in me, and which I deſire to leave to your conlidera- 
TION, | 

J. That you have loſt the antient and true pronunciation of the letters h, , and ih; and 
that in former times, ahb, was pronounced as % in Engliſh, in theſe words, hither, therefore, 
* &c. and gb, as ch, only ſo much ſofter, or weaker, as g is ſofter than-c; and that zh was uſually 
6 ny Þno 
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is in Engliſh, in the word hing. And my realon for it is this, becauſe we and 
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„the Armorick Britons do retain {till ſome of the ſame words in uſe with you: (as appears in the 
comparative vocabulary,) and we pronounce them in that manner, as for example, Bedbar, 
deaf, and B/zadh1in, a year, ars pronounced by us in the ſame manner, that Botha, and Blooithin, 
0 > 


if there were any ſuch w 9 

II. This defect or ſuppreſſion of the old pronunciation occeſioned authors to be doubtful 
© when to write 4%, and hen g, which put them under a neceflity of putting one letter for ano- 
ther; by which means both thele letters happened ſometimes to be placed wrong, as was like- 
* wile zh, as in the word Math, or Mazh, a field, Gen. xxxiv. 79, And J venture to add this 
© likewiſe, that, in my opinion, it is unneceſſary to write 2%, in the middle of a word, as it is, ex. 
« pr. in the word Ti2bearna, lord, which without doubt is the ſame with the Greek and Latin Ty- 

© rannus, and therefore ought to be written T iarna. | 
III. As concerning the mute letters in the beginning of words, as ar mbuel, our mouths ; er 
* geoir, our right; ar bbfearann, our land; ar dlir, our country: In regard they are not uſed in 
« any other language, they mult therefore be diſagrecable to ſtrangers, who are upon that ac- 
count diſpoſed to entertain a mean opinion of the Iriſh, even at the ſight of an Iriſh book: In- 
ſomuch that the language, however full and copious in itſelf, is looked upon to be but wid 
© arid barbarous. I am not ignorant of the reaſon you give for this, to wit, to prelerve the ini— 
tial or poſſeſſive letter in writing, (in order to ſhew the primitive, of radix, of the word) though 
its found be loſt in the pronunciation. To which I anſwer ; that there is no neceſſity for con- 
tinuing the initial letter in the Iriſn, more 55 in the Welſh, Corniſh, or, 9 8 
1 Which 


ords, would be according to the Engliſh pronunciation, 
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which do vary their initial pronunciation as you do; but at the ſame time they change their 
initial letter too, both in writing and in printing; neither do they preſerve the poſſeſſive letter, 
nor from thence appreliend any inconvenience: And moreover it was not formerly practiſed 
among the Iriſh, as any one may fee that conſults the old parchment manuſcripts. Now, how- 
ever juſtifiable it may be to introdcue and preſerve a novelty that is uſeful and convenient; yet 
it is not allowed to introduce one that is unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, and diſagreeable. The old 
manner of orthography, which you formerly uſed in your language, and we in ours, was in- 
ſtead of changing or tranſpoling letters, to make one letter without any variation capable of 
different ſounds, as the Engliſh and French do now in many letters. I confeſs indeed that it 
was not a good method, becauſe it rendered the difficulty in reading greater; but it is more 
than probable, that the method now uſed in the modern Iriſh will be found inexpedient and 
liable to the ſame objection ; but if the exchange of letters (as it is now uſed) be thought of ſo 
great uſe, we ought rather in their place to introduce Greek characters which may be always 
found in any conſiderable printing-houſe; as for example, ar heul, ar yoir, ar ęcaran, ar Sir, 
&c. But as a great manner will very probably look upon this in their own private judgments 
to be ſuperfluous and unneceſſary, ſo I am perſwaded till it were better to omit the poſſeſſive 
letter. | | 

IV. Another cauſe of diſlike that ſtrangers have to the Iriſh, is to find the auxiliary þ made 
uſe of ſo often, which makes many of them ſpeak of the language with contempt before they 
underſtand it, and ridicule ſuch words as theſe Neimbdbliphtheach, (i. e.) unlawful, 
Neambhdburachd negligence, Neimbmniſgeach, ſober, Sc. Now, the cauſe from whence 
this inconvenience proceeds, is the ſmall number of letters the Iriſh have, and their uſing many 
conſonants in compound words, notwithſtanding that Neavuintreavuil, for inſtance, and Neiviſ- 


geach are as intelligible as Neimbmbuintreambuil and Neimbmhiſgeach; now this diſagreeableneſs 


and inconvenience might, in my opinion, be removed by omitting after the example of others 
thoſe ſuperfluous letters, and by printing the words exactly, as the French begin to do now, 
after the manner we ſpeak them, which may eaſily be done by making uſe of an alphabet, 


made up of Latin and Iriſh characters. 


A, a Angl. «, aw, Angl. f. b; x, ch; d, 4; , ab; „„ IT „ : 
i, ee, Angl. K, *; 1, 7M. ß FP. rofs bb 16 „ e 5, +, 
1, O, o; Angl. v, v; Y, i, Angl. in third, bird, Sc. or 4 in Iriſh. Moreover, if the 

ronunciation be ſo great as to require diſtinct letters, the Greek letter a may be put 1n the 
place of I, and for yr. I do not intend hereby to make any alteration in the Iriſh orthogra- 
phy, becauſe that wouldyender the old manuſcripts more difficult to be underſtood, and in time 


more ſubject to wear out of memory; all I defign by it is the expediency of making uſe of ſuch' 


an alphabet in printing the Iriſh language in ſuch places where perhaps there are few or no 
Iriſh-men : And as there are without doubt but few printing-houſes where theſe characters 
*, rf, and ch are to be found; it will therefore be convenient to uſe in their places the Greek 
characters, J, Y, and 9, and likewile, if there be occaſion for a farther diſtinction, the Greek 
letters a, for % 8 and y for bb and mh; when þ and m require to be changed: As for inſtance, 
þb:an,'a woman, when you change it into bbean, and mor great into mbor, &c. The letter 

may likewife be conſtantly uſed for Pb, after the manner of the Italians, who write Filoſopbo, 
and not Philoſopho; and the Italian alphabet 1s very eaſy to be written, as all nations do own : 
This method would fave ſome expence, even 1n printing one Iriſh book, as the reader may ob- 


ſerve in the following ſpecimen of the articles of our 
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Rreidim an Ia atair nan uile chuvach Krutaiteoin neive & talvan Agus an Ioſa Kriſt & 
cunvakſan ar diarnaine, Noch do gavad on Spirad nijv, rugad te Muire Oig, do Utaig, 


Note, Theſe Lette ts marked thus “, ſhould be in Iriſh Characters, but none ſuch are in Kingdom., 
hy an : 


J Co 0 0 os os « on Os a. 


ec an fais fa Fuigk Filaid do Krochad, do Keutad fuair bas & do hadlaikead, do chuaid ſuas ar 
© neav, agus ata anois na huid ar deis De Atair ne nuite chuvachd as fin tiockfas do vreit vreire 


* ar veogalv & ar varvaiv. Kreidim an fa ſpirad nyv an Eaglais njoza chovchodchion human na 


„ nyv maiteamh na beakzad eifeirge chodlana mary agus an veata vatanach. Amen.” 


As concerning the promiſcuous uſing of the letters a, o, or 4, and e, or i, for one another, (tho 


it be now an approved rule among grammarians) yet formerly it was reckoned no correct way of 


writing; and therefore, in my own opinion, there is no neceſſity for continuing of it; if the dif- 


ferent dialects or idioms of the language, which I own is beyond my capacity to judge of, do not 
require it; and if they ſhould, it were but juſt to give preference to ſome one dialect, as former- 
ly was given among the Grecians to the people of Attica. 

Vl. I am perſuaded that ſuch an Iriſh grammar would be very neceſſary and uſeful, that could 
ſhew at large every variation, not only in the modern but old Iriſh, of the verbs and nouns, 
and the rules of Syntax; wherein Molloy's grammar is defective, together with ſuch an account, 
till a better was given of the old orthography, as I have publiſhed in this book concerning the 
Britiſh language, beginning at page 225. If ſuch a grammar, with proper rules and inftruc- 
tions, was written by ſome able ingenious Iriſh or Scottiſh gentleman, and farther recom- 
mended with a large table of ſuch old Iriſh words as are not contained in this diction— 
ary, or erroncouſly, or, at beſt, not fully interpreted; ſuch a book (I fay) thus writ- 
ten and printed, either in London or Dublin, would without doubt ſell, and go off admi- 
rably well, 

And now that I have mentioned the ſale of books, it is necefſary and ſeaſonable that TI here 
make it my requeſt to you, not to give ear to thoſe that paſs their judgment on this book at ſe- 
cond hand; or that are unacquainted with the Iriſh or Welſh languages. I made an offer to 
| ſeveral ſtationers in London to print this book, becauſe I neither had inclination nor leiſure 
to do it myſelf; but when they rejected it, I ſent it to the preſs at my own expence. Now it 
is well known to many of you that live in London, that it is on account of ſuch books as 
are not to be ſold for their own advantage, that the bookſellers are ſaid to be like the dog in 
the manger ; for when they look on the title page of a boek, and find it not printed for the 
benefit of one of their own brethren, but at the expence of the author, it 1s uſual with them 
to tell their cuſtomers, that they have heard many gentlemen of learning and judgment leſſen 
that book; though very probably they never heard it cenſured fo, but perhaps the direct con- 
trary. Again, a gentleman coming to a coffee-houſe, or any ſuch public place, not knowing 
their cunning and deceit, ſays perhaps to his friend, or the company he is in, that ſuch a book 
is generally diſapproved ; and that by this means the book, if it be not vindicated by ſome 
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learned man of note and character, is little thought of and cricd down in moſt cities. They have 


alſo another common cuſtom among them in that city; and that is, to give it out to their 
cuſtomers and country bookſellers, that the whole impreſſion is fold off, when perhaps the au- 
thor has not at that time diſpoſed of the tenth book. They have various other methods which 
very much obſtruct the progreſs and improvement of knowledge in England; but I have di- 
greſſed too far; and therefore thoſe gentlemen who have a deſire to buy this book, may be plea- 
ſed to communicate their intentions to Mr, Jeremiah Pepyat, Bookleller in Dublin; or 
to myſelf here in this town, which they may do by the help of any friend they have in 
England. . 8 
I know many will ſay, that I ought to give a diſtinct and ſeparate acount of theſe languages 
by themſelves, viz. the Iriſh, Welſh, Corniſh, and Armorick ; I confeſs that would leſſen the 
price of each in its own peculiar country, but then it would not be near ſo uſeful to critics and 
men of learning; for by this method they get, eſpecially by the help of old manuſcripts, farther 
light into many even of their own words, from their likeneſs and analogy to other words of a 
neighbouring nation. There was this to be conſidered beſides, that at leaſt one half of rhe 
impreſſion would be bought up by the n and by the foreigners beyond ſeas, who have 
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an equal inclination and curioſity for each language, and conſequently a like deſire to have the 
whole printed together, EY 

And now I would not detain you any longer upon this ſubject, but that I think it neceſſary to 
adreſs myſelf to thoſe who ridicule and make a jeſt of the Welſh and Iriſh languages, and 
therefore do condemn, as vain and uſeleſs, the labour of thoſe who would endeavour to preſerve 
them: But no wiſe or knowing man ought to take notice of ſuch ridiculing wits z for their 
ſcoffs and jeſts procced either from ignorance or want of better education; but I know, from 
my own experience, and without doubt many of you are not ignorant of the ſame, that though 
there are too many that give themſelves great liberty in talking after ſuch a manner; yet the 
moſt learned, and men of the greateſt experience amongſt the Engliſh, diſcover not only an 
inclination to preſerve our languages and manuſcripts, but are alſo the moſt bountiful patrons 
of learning, and perhaps of the moſt extenſive capacities and underſtandings in all kinds of 
literature and ſciences, take them one with another, of any people in Europe. I have no 
reaſon to ſpeak partially in this affair; becauſe I do not profels to be an Engliſhman, but an 
old Briton, and according to our Britiſh genealogy, deſcended in the male line from Heliodore 
Leathanuin, the fon of Mercian, the ſon of Keneu, the ſon of Coel Killſheavic (alias Coel 

Godebog) in the province of Reged in Scotland, in the fourth century, before the Saxons 
came into Great-Britain ; but we are at a loſs now for the modern name of that country; and 
we have no other account of its ſituation, but that it is Cumbria, the metropolis of which 
country was Caer Alcluid, which according to ſome is now called Dunbarten, and according 
to others, the city of Glaſcow. 

I have already declared that it was through ignorance that many perſons. would have your 
language and ours buried in oblivion; and I have no reaſon upon any account to recall my 
words, but rather to make this additional remark, that 1t argues ſo great a want of judgment, 
that any man who would pretend to learning, ovght to be aſhamed of it. 

I. It is undoubtedly true, that they were the firſt languages of the Britiſh iſles, under 
which denomination, as Ireland was formerly included, ſo it was likewiſe called Eire; and it 
is as Certain that they were the moſt antient and beſt preſerved of any languages in the weſt of 
Europe, and conſequently to ſuffer theſe languages to decline and periſh, would te as great an 
inconvenience to the ſociety of knowledge and literature, as the loſs of the old Celtic, Italian, 
and Spaniſh, is now found to be; and future ages will have reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the 


1 in this point, of the two laſt centuries, wherein ſo much learning has in 
other reſpects flouriſhed, . 

II. Theſe therefore being the firſt and original languages of the Britiſh iſles, it follows 
that it is neceſſary to acquire them in ſemg degree, to be able to explain and account for the 
names of perſons and places; and it is for that reaſon that theſe eminent antiquaries, Camden, 
Bochart, and Boxhorn, and other Jearned perſons of that kind, were of opinion, that it was 
neceſſary to converle frequently with Welſh or Iriſhmen, or both, to be able to make any 
judgment of their languages; and withal, that they themſelves did not write fo fully and 
copiouſly as they would have done, if they had been maſters of thoſe languages. 

III. The famous and learned nations of France, Italy and Spain, will not be capable af 
giving an account of thoſe languages which (1) Menage, (2) Aldrete, and many other learned 
perſons endeavoured to do, and indeed made laudable Eſſays that way; if they do not arrive 
to ſome perfection in the knowledge of your language and ours; which, without diſpute, 
is allowed to have been the beſt part of the languages they treated of, before the arms and 
conqueſts of the Romans, Goths, and Africans, laid waſte their countries, and corrupted 
their languages. And as concerning even the Greek and Latin languages, from which alone 
the French and Italian are derived, there are many of their words derived from other lan- 
* guages z for their Radices are not to be found in their own, but ſometimes (though I know 
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(1) Dictionaire etymologique de la langue Francois 


1 , Fol, a Paris. Anno 1694, et origini Italiani. (2) Del Origen 
principio de la langua Caſtellana o Romance, | | 
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contrary to the general rules of etymologies) in the Italian, Spaniſh, and French, and ſometimes 


in the German, languages; but they were generally better preſerved in your language than 


ours, with this diſtinction only, that you come much nearer to the Latin, and we to the 
Greek; which obſervation will no doubt occur to you as well as to me, after peruſing the 
Britiſh Erymologicon, beginning at page 266. Nay, your language is berter ſituated for 
being preſerved than any other language to this day ſpoken throughout Europe (I mean ſo 
far as relates to what 1s contained in your books, but not to your common method of ſpeaking), 
There was likewiſe a conſiderable number of the ſame words which we find in the Greek 


retained in your language, that is certainly included in what I mean, when I ſay the Iriſh is 


like the Latin; becauſe the Roman language was for the moſt part derived from the Greek, 
as Voſſius has made it appear; and in a particular manner agreeing with the Eolick dialect 
(1); and I beg leave to add this withal, that I do not mean the old Roman language only, 
which was called Lingua Priſca, and that of the Twelve Tables, which was called Latina, but 
alſo the very Roman language, as it was uſed by Nevius, Plautus, Ennius, Accius, and 
Pacuvius; that it is therefore as antient as the Greek, if not older, from which alone I con- 


clude, that it has been leſs ſubject to alteration and better preſerved: And one reaſon among 


others, for my opinion, is this, that the Latins often begin theſe words with the letter 8, 
which the Greeks begin with H, as Sal, 5; Semis, nv z Similis, cans, Sex, é; Septem, 


£7T@ ; Somnus, Uav, &. (2) Now in regard that the fame word in a ſecond poſition or 


variation of it begins in your language with an H, which, according to the order and method 


in the dictionary, began with an 8, as Mo hac, Mo haighiod, Mo hal, Mo buil, when the 
words, according to their firſt poſſeſſive letters, are Sac, Saighiod, Sal, Suil, It is therefore 
probable, that thuſe Greek words are derived from the words I have mentioned in that lan- 


guage, which in proceſs of time, was called Latin, in the ſame manner that the Latins 


themſelves have changed (as Feſtus has long ſince obſerved) Ferba, Fedus, Folus, Foſtis, 
and Foſtia, into Herba, Hædus, Holus, (afterwards Olus) Hofiis, and Haſtia; or as the 
Spaniards. have changed the Latin Faba, Fabula, Fatum, Farcina, Ferrum, Februarius, into 
Haba, Habla, Hado, Harino, Hierro, Hebrero, &c. I am perſuaded, that this account will 


be deemed very uncertain and precarious in the opinion of ſome learned critics, who derive all 


Latin words from the Greek : But ſuch perſons as do never queſtion their authority, cannot 


make any new diſcoveries, nor. correct old errors. And to what has been ſaid, I will add 


this, that the Greeks being in power and authority long before the the Romans, it is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that their language began ſooner to decline; inaſmuch as we 
often find people of all nations, after coming to a high pitch of grandeur and power, through 
pride and vanity, dwindled and reduced to a low ſtate, and at other times, in order to chaſtile 
and amend them, their language changed (3). 

IV. There are no languages now extant that are more uſeful and neceſſary for explaining 
the true names of rivers, loughs, mountains, rocks, plains, countries, cities, and the towns 
throughout Italy, France, and a great part of Spain, than theſe two languages. It is likewiſe 
acknowledged, that the language ſpoken by the Rhetii (or the Griſons) on the top of the 
Alps, between Germany and Italy, and in the old Cantabria of Spain, would be very uſeful 


towards making a vocabulary of that kind. But as I have not extended my knowledge ſo 


far, neither do | think that their languages (eſpecially the firſt I mentioned) can be lo copious 
or ſo. well preſerved as your language and ours. And therefore if it happened at any time 
that a gentleman of the Welſh or Iriſh nation would have occaſion to travel into thole parts, 
it is certain he would have much the advantage of any other countryman in undertaking 

work, and making a collection of ſuch-like names in thoſe countries, eſpecially in the moun- 
tainous parts of them, and comparing them with the names of his own country; and 


(1) J. Ger. Voſſii Etymologicon linguæ Latine, Fol. Amſt. 1659. (2) Vice S. H. p. 29, c. 3. (z) Vide 


Page 35. Claſs 10. 
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certainly ſuch a gentleman might with more eaſe than any other write an Etymologicon of 
any of thoſe languages, and I believe every one of you will agree with me in that, if you 
pleaſe to be at the trouble of reading the firſt title of this book, and the firſt and ſecond letter 
of Ægidius Menagius, his Etymological Dictionary. It is far from my thoughts to throw 
any reflection on the work of that learned, ingenious, and eloquent author: It is neither m 
cuſtom, nor agreeable to my inclination, to cenſure any well-meaning writer, though he were 
ten degrees inferior to that great man; all I have to fay is this, that had he ſtudied the Britiſh 
language and yours, though he had been ignorant of any other, but what 1s ſpoken in his 
own country, (viz. in Armorica or Baſs-Bretagne) he would have acquired a conſiderable ſhare 
of glory above the learned linguiſts of Europe, and conſequently of that honour he has fo 
well merited for that excellent piece which he wrote. 

* V. The fifth motive or inducement for publiſhing dictionaries of our languages 1s, that 
with their help, after being corrected, men of learning and other gentlemen might be the better 
able to read, for their pleaſure and diverſion, our poetry, hiſtories, and our laws, which are 
ſtill in being; and which ought never to be loſt, but preſerved carefully to give ſome light 
to learned perſonas, and knowledge to antiquaries. I know it is a common and prevailing 
opinion amongſt you, as it is with many of ourſelves; that there is little or nothing in our 
old manuſcripts worth the reading: but to that I anſwer, That never did any antiquaries or 
criticks repine for ſpending ſome part of their time in this ſtudy ; and that the old poetry and 
romances in cach of theſe languages were as witty and pleaſant, as thoſe of any other languages 
that were written at the ſame time. | 

VI. There is a ſixth reaſon, and I think a very juſt one, for publiſhing dictionaries and 
grammars in theſe languages; and it is this, That they may be very uſeful and helpful to 
thoſe that have taken upon them the care of ſouls, and to thoſe likewiſe who have any office 
or place of truſt over the common people: as concerning thoſe who propoſe, it were better 
to teach all manner of perſons in the three kingdoms to ſpeak Engliſh; I will readily agree 
with them in that, as being of univerſal advantage in order to promote trade and commerce; bur 
thoſe gentlemen do not inform us how that is to be accompliſhed, We have been now, for 
ſeveral hundred years, ſubject to, and converſant with the Engliſh and Scots in the lowlands 
of Scotland; and yet how many thouſands are there in each kingdom that do not yet ſpeak 
Engliſh? and therefore it was my whole deſign, and what I have ſtill at heart, that this book 
may prove ſomewhat uſeful} in this reſpect, as alſo in thoſe I have already mentioned. Which 
if it be, I do not doubt but ſome other gentleman, more able and better qualified, will under- 


take to improve and make ſome additions to this work which I have begun; and I am not 


without hopes, but that this my fiſt labour, and product of this kind, will at your leiſure 
hours, be kindly received frem the hand of 


Your humble ſervant, 


. VV 
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A Tranſlation of the Welſh Preface, to Mr. Lhuyd's Gloſſography. 
To the WELSH. 


TN regard J have in this book written to the inhabitants of Cornwall, in the antient Corniſh, 
and alſo to thoſe of Ireland, and the highlands of Scotland, in the Iriſh; I find myſelf obliged, 
not out of any neceffity, but as a due reſpect, to addreſs myſelf to the Welſh in our mother 


tongue; and to acknowledge, with the antient Druids, that that after all countries have been 
viewed, the native ſoil yields the beſt proſpeF : but leſt the unuſual letters, and this unaccuſtomed 
orthography, ſhould too much interrupt you, be pleaſed before you proceed any further to ob- 
ſerve the pronunciation of the letters at this mark“. And ſeeing I do not at all aſſume any 
authority of teaching others their alphabet, but leave all to their own orthography; ſo J 


deſire but the fame liberty, and I hope no men of learning will think me raſh 


or imprudent for chuſtng my alphabet. That is no greater liberty than what every Welſh 
author has taken, who has written on the ſame ſubject ; and there is no other written language, 
but has often changed either its letters, or the pronunciation of its letters, or both. 

You will read in the beginning of the book, .that it was not out of any humour of finding 
fault with the common orthography of the Welſh, Iriſh, &c. that a particular alphabet has been 
uſed therein, for the antient languages; but becaule the words, when ſo written, are eaſier and 
more familiar to the Engliſh, and other ſtrangers, than their learning the ſeveral alphabets of 
the Welſh, Armorick, and Iriſh, For there are a great many learned men throughout England, 


the kingdom of France, and among the Germans and + Goths, who may be deſirous to know 


the affinity of the Welſh, with other languages, though not ſo willing to learn, like ſchool- 
boys, various alphabets a-new, and retaining conſtantly in memory the mutable pronunciation of 


the letters: ſo altho' there be a neceſſary reaſon for that orthography in a book of this nature, 


there is no occaſion at all of uſing it in a book entirely Welſh, where each writer may either 
retain the common alphabet, or that of the learned Dr. David Dee of Hiradhig; or any of 
thoſe uſed by Dr. Griffith Roberts, Dr. John David Rhys, Mr. Henry Saliſbury, &c. As for 
this preſent orthography, my reaſons for chuſing it are, 1, The reſtoring of the letters antiently 


uſed by the Britains, and thereby rendering the oldeſt Britiſh manuſcripts, ſomewhat more familiar 


and legible to poſterity. 2. On account of aſſigning a proper and unalterable pronunciation to 
each form of letter or character. 3. For the ſake of writing nearer to the pronunciation of the 
words; as is neceſſary and cuſtomary almoſt every age in each other living language. 4. For 
taking off the objection made by the Engliſh and others, for our doubling initial letters; and 
for coming nearer to that orthography which is moſt general. 5. And laſtly, On account 
of alleviating the expence in printing ſuch Welſh books, as may hereafter be publiſhed 
in Oxford. 5 7 

Firſt, the old letters which are here reſtored are d, F, 3, 1, without a point or tittle, F, r; 7, 
and u for w. And theſe | have often met with not only on ſtones in divers places of Wales, 
but alſo in old books written on goat-{kin parchment, as I have ſhewed more particularly in 
the beginning of the Corniſh Grammar, and at the end of page 221. But although theſe are 
the ſame letters, yet they are not uſed here, but in one pronunciation conſtantly ; whereas in 
the old books each of them have two, or three, or more; as you find made out by example 


in the ſame grammar. Secondly, By the proper and inſeparable ſcund of each form er ſgure of letter; 


my meaning is, that there ought to be a diſtinct character for every diſtinct found, and that 
therefore the alphabet of the Greeks, in that they have the letters x, e, e, 0, is preferable to that 
of the Romans and others who inſtead thereof uſe ch, pb, rh, and ih; becaule it is more con- 


* X. , ch; 0, ah; p. F; ng; 1, without a prick, as y in the word Fydhlon, &c. à, J. ę, ; r. s, t; 2h, u, win 
the word waſiad. V. fo + The Welſh word Lhyxiyu comprehends Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; as does alſo ; 
the Iſh Loxlyn. | | 
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gruous to ſay or write in grammar, that we change one letter for another of the ſame claſs; az 
Tany, xany; telyn, thelyn, &c. than that we change one letter into two, by writing chany and 
thelyn. Thirdly, To write nearer the pronunciation of the words; as when we write, for example, 
axe [or aX%z] inſtead of achau; dexre for dechrau; Krigmor for crucmaur; Kadualodar for Cadwa- 
ladar, Sc. I am not ignorant that ſome learned men have writ againſt this method; but 
ſeeing they have no other argument than the keeping up the common, and, as they ſuppoſe, 
the old manner of writing, every one may do as he thinks fit: for the common orthography 
16 not that which was antiently uſed by the Britains; which, as I have particularly ſhewn in the 
Corniſh Grammar, has been variouſly altered. Neither would it be commendable, were it old, 
to continue any orthography very diſagreeable to the received pronunciation of the words. 
And for this reaſon, the French have of late, though they had a long time accuſtomed them- 


ſelves to their old orthography, found it more uſeful to write nearer to their pronunciation; and 


the ſame may be ſaid of the FEngliſn and ſeveral other languages. Fourthly, neither is the 
doubling of d, 1, and u, a very old cuſtom; and becauſe it is an eye-fore to ſuch as are unac- 
quainted with our language, I ſhould think it more proper to write, according to the method of 
Mr. Henry Saliſbury, diſtinck fingle letters for each of them; uſing the Greek > for ,, in regard 
there was but one ſort of / in the old Britiſh and Latin. For where letters are wanting, nothing 
ſeems more natural, than to borrow them out of that antient language that is of the neareſt 
affinity; and I do not know that the Britiſh and Iriſh come nearer to any of the old languages 
than they do to the Greek, I choſe alſo to write 2 for ww, according to the oldeſt Welſh, and 


Scottiſh alphabets; and alſo according to the general pronunciation of 2 vowel in the Latin, 


amongſt all foreigners. Fifthly, J hele old letters being already at the Oxford printing-houſe, it 


would be conſiderably cheaper, printing thus, than with letters of the ſame magnitude, according to 


the common orthography ; every ſheet containing thus, a great many more words, &c. And 
this is all I have to ſay at preſent, about the antient letters of the Britains, 

The next apology, which probably will be expected irom me, 1s that for the tediouſneſs of 
the time, ſince my firſt journey into Wales, and vet no book publiſhed ; except one Latin 


tract of natural hiſtory in Octavo: I have but iitile to lay herein, but that it is common in 
all countries and at all times, to run down ſuch as publicly engage themſelves in any unuſual en- 


terpriſe, unleſs they finiſh it with more than ordinary exyoulmon, And allo that ſometimes even 
worthy gentlemen judge raſhly; either through the wrong luggeſtions of others, or for want of 
a due notion of the undertaking. It was not my deſign, nciracr did J promile when I began to 
travel, to traverſe the countries ſo particularly as I ñhave done, nor through all thoſe J have been 
at; nor for near ſo long a time. Neither was it then my delign or promiſe to write a work fo 
large, as this, with God's aſliſtance, is like to be when finithed ; nor indeed to tpend the tythe 
of the pains I have taken with this foundation or firſt volume. . | | 

Now it I have ſpent more time and money in my travels, for the fake of more experience 
and knowledge; and if I have taken more time and pains to inſtruct myſelf in thoſe languages 
required; and to publiſh an account of them for the information of others, and ule of potterity, 
than I promile; I was in expectation and am ſtill, that if I had not the thanks of the gentry 
of Wales, I ſhoull not however have much of their diſplealure. As for the time, whoever 
Will look into the firſt leaf of the learned Dr. Davies's dictionary, and reflect wichal on what 


- ſmall helps I could have from other books excepting his alone, towards this work; he will 
acknowledge, I preſume, that I have had no great time to be very iGle; the firſt four years 


after my return from Lhydaw, or Bretagne, in the kingdom of France. If the printer haz, 
ſince that, been too tedious, becauſe he had other men's works in hand at the ſame time, that 
fault cannot be laid at my door; becauſe I have no authority over him. Their cuſtom 1s, with- 
out acknowledging what they have in hand already, to undertake all they will be intruſted 
with, leſt work or money tail, leſt other workmen be admitted into their printing-houſe ; and 
to neglect any work where the authors are the undertakers, rather than that of the London 
bookſellers, unlels they arc threatned by thoſe who have authority to turn them out of the p:int- 
ing-houſe. And, if others complain to thoſe, they will ſpare no ſort of untruth to excule them- 
ſelvcs: aid it is their profit and intereſt to be all in the fame ſtory, 
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I am very ſenſible that it had been leſs expenſive to the common people of Wales, Cornwall, 
Ireland, and Scotland; if I had given an account of theſe languages, in ſo many diſtin& books, 
and do alſo acknowledge that ſuch a work had been uſeful in each country. But that would 


have been one piece of ſervice, and unleſs myſelf and the learned gentlemen I have conſuled, 


have been much miſtaken, the collating of the original languages of the iſte of Britain is another. 
For by the placing together and comparing of the words; we acquire often a clearer notion 


of their origin and acceptation in the old manuſcripts. And this method is much nearer and 


readier for the uſe of any that may hereafter be diſpoſed to write a learned copious: 
dictionary of either of theſe languages. Moreover, as you find by the catalogue of their 
names, this book was never intended for the uſe of the common people 3 but was written at 
the command of ſome of the greateſt perſons of Wales; and for no ſmali number of the learned” 
nobility and gentlemen of England, who have a curioſity of comparing with other languages, 
the Iriſh, Corniſh, and Armorick, as well as the Welſh. . 

As for the inhabitants of Cornwall and Armorick Britain, although they live amongſt En-- 
gliſh and French; their language ſhews, as you ſee plainly by this book, that they were an 
tiently Britains, But you will doubtleſs be at a loſs for that infinite number of exotic words, 
which, beſides the Britiſh, you will find in the Iriſh of Scotland and Ireland. There are for 
this, as ſeems to me, two reaſons : I ſay, as ſeems, becauſe we have no authority of hiſtories or- 
other means, that may lead us into the truth, but comparing of languages. In the firſt place, 
J ſuppoſe that the antient colonies of Ireland were two diſtin nations co-inhabiting, Guydhels- 
and Scots: That the Guydhels were the old inhabitants of this iNand, and that the Scots came 
out of Spain. So far therefore as their language agrees, either with us or the other Britains, 
the words are Guidhelian: and for the reſt, they muſt be alſo either Guydhelian, loſt - by our 
anceſtors, or elſe antient Scottiſh. So the ſecond reaſon for their having fo: many unknown- 
words, is, for that the Welſh, Corniſh, and Armorick Britains have loſt tome part of their old. 
language, in regard they. were for the ſpace of almoſt 500 years, viz. from the time of Julius- 
Cæſar to Valentinian the Third, under the government of the people of Rome, as I have. 
ſhewed more particularly in the firſt ſection of this book. And thus it is poſhible a great 
many of thoſe words which ſeem to us exotick, may be old Britiſh, though we do not know- 
them: according to thoſe examples I have inſtanced in p. 4, c. 1. . Nor was it only North 
Britain that thele Guydhelians have in the moſt antient times inhabited; but alſo England and 
Wales: whether before our time, or contemporary with us, or both, is what cannot be deter- 
mined. But to me it ſeems molt probable that they were here, before our coming into the 
iland ; and that our anceſtors did, from time to time, force them north-ward: and that from. 
the Kintire, or Foreland, of Scotland, where there 15-but four leagues of ſea; and from the 
country of Gallaway and the iſle of Man, they paſſed over into Ireland; as they have that way 
returned, backward and forward, often ſince. Neither was their progreſs into this iſland, out 
of a more remote country than Gaul; now better known by the names of the kingdom of: 
France, tie Low-Countrics, and Low- Dutch. | 

Having now related what none have hitherto made mention of: viz. Firſt, that the old inha-. 
bitants of Ireland conſiſted of two nations Guydhelians and Scots. Secondly, That the Guydhe- 
lians deſcended from the moſt ancient Britains, and tlie Scots from Spam. Thirdly, That the 
Gwydhelians lived, in the moſt antient times, not only in North-Britain, (where they ſtill con- 
tinue intermixed with Scots, Saxons, and Danes) bur alſo in England and Wales. And Fourch- 
ly, That the ſaid.Gwydhelians of England and Wales were inhabitants of Gaul before they came 
into this iſland. Having been ſo bold, I fay, as to write {uch novelties ; and yet at the ſame 
time to acknowledge that I have no written authority for them; I am obliged to produce What 
reaſons I have; and that, as the extent of this letter requires, in as few words as may be. 

I have already proved at Jarge in the firſt and ſecond {ſections of this book, that our language 
agrees with a very great part of theirs; and in the Iriſh grammar you will allo find, that the ge- 
nius or nature of their language in their changing the initial letters in the ſame manner, Gc. is 


alſo agreeable to the Welſn. And as, by collating the languages, I have found one part of the - 
Ts 


Traſh ; 
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Iriſh reconcileable to the Welſh ; ſo by a diligent peruſal of the New Teſtament, and ſome manu- 
ſcript papers I received from the learned doctor Edward Brown, written in the language of the 
Cantabrians, I have had a ſatisfactory knowledge as to the affinity of the other part with the old 
Spaniſh, For though a great deal of that language be retained in the preſent; yet much better 
preſerved do we find it, amongſt the Cantabrians. Now my reaſon for calling the Britiſh-Iriſh 
Gwydhelians, and thoſe of Spain, Scots, is becauſe the old Britiſh manuſcripts call the Pics, 
Fitchid Gwydhelians ; and the Picts were Britons without queſtion, as appears not only by the 
name of them in Latin and Iriſh z but by the names of the mountains and rivers in the lowlands of 
Scotland where they inhabited, And there probably they are yet (though their language be loſt) 
intermixed with Scots, Strat-clyd Britons, old Saxons, Danes, and Normans. As for the en- 
titling the Spaniſh-Iriſh, Scots, there wants no authority; the Iriſh authors having conſtant] 
called the Spaniſh colony, Kin Skuit, or the Scottith nation, No more therefore need be ſaid co 
prove the Gwuydhelians antient Britons. And as to the Scots, 1t is only neceſſary we ſhould pro- 
duce examples of the affinity of the old Spaniſh with the preſent Iriſh, which we have not room to 
do here, but in theſe few words following, where the Scottiſh Iriſh-words lead, and the Canta- 
brian, which is the old mountain or Pyrenzan-Spaniſh, are written after the Engliſh interpretation. 


A, acha, a Dike or Mound, a Bank; Acha, a Brek, pyed, motley, Bragado, a pyed Ox. Hiſp. 


Rock. Brog, @ Shoe; Abarca, a Wooden Shoe, Hip. 
Adhark, a Horn. Adarra, a Horn; alſo a Brugh, a Town; Burgua. | 


Bough. | | Caill, Injury, Damage; Cailte, Act. 27. 10, 
Aghartha, Deaf, Gor Gorthor. Cailleach, 2 Cock: Oilloac, a Hen. 
Aile, Shame; Ahal, ahalque. 1 Can, until; Aiceno. | | 
Airneis (aivrneis) Cattle.. Avre, abrec. Cruineacht, Y/beat ; Garia, garian. 


Alga, Noble; Algo. See the Irith Difionary, Cealg, (Ceilgin) deceit, Celaten. 
Aodhaire, a Shepherd, Arza, ardi, a Sheep. Ccan, a Head; Gaine in Compound Werds. 
Aoil, the Mouth ; Ahole, aholic. Mat. 4, 4. 12, Ceard, a Tinker : Acctrero. 


24 46.18, Ceo, Miſt; Hea and quea, Smoke. 
Aon, good, excellent, On. Cia (cia an) who; Ceinea, ceinec. 
Ar, our; Ure, gure. Ciocar, a ravenous Cur; Chacurra. 

Ar, Slaughter, Hara, heri. Act. 8. 32. Cioghar, wherefore : Cerga, cergatic. 
Arcoir, near, neighbouring ; Hurco. Cionas, how; Kein. | 


Aras (atheras) a Houſe, a Building ; Etchera. Cior, à Faw; Cara, a Face. | Hiſp. 
Arſac, old; Gaharra. „ | Colla (Codladh) Sleep; Loo. 
Arc and Arcan, à Pig; Urrun. Mat. 8. 31, 32. Comhar (O Comhar) Lat. e regione) comarca, 


Alaith, enough; Aſco. 4 Country. : | 
Aſnic, Mitk ; Ezne, Eznec. Fas'—Net (in compound words) Ez. 
Ahaſc, a Word; Hitz, Hitzac. Eaſadh, a Diſeaſe: Eritas. 

Athair, a Father; Aita, aitac.  "Eafſear, a Fall; Eror. | 
Athcha, zo defire; Eſca. „ 5 Fadadh (& 'ada') to ftretch ; Heda, 


Avail, Death; Hivil, hil.  Fearryra, & Earrya, Male, Maſculine, Arra. 
Bacadh, baca', to ſee, to loo; Baguſt, Beguia, Fohraich, Wages; Soriac. Vid, F. S. p. 22, 


the E%6 CO, 1, 
Bal, ar bal, 7f, if ſo that; Baldin. Gach, Al; Guzia, 
Balla, a Skull ; Bull, Bull-hegar 3 Mat. 27. 33. Gadaiche, @ Tief; Gaichta. 
Banailte, a Nurſe ; Banlitu, Ballitu. Gaol, @ Lye; Gue, gue, Guric. 
Beach, beixin; a Bee; Abexon, [Hiſp Ger, Sower; Garraza. 
Beas, a Hand, Bethe. | Thaire, (Yaire) Laughter ; Barri, iri. 
Bear, a little; Batzu. Ghearg, Red; Gorria. 
Bioghara%, a io Year old Heifer; Eigaren, the Gheunav, to make, Equin. 
ſecond, alſo a Heifer ; Heb. 9. 13. Ghocar (Docar) difficult; Gogorra. 
Butan, ſeo, quickly; Bertan. . Gigilt, to lichle: Kigli, Killi, Quili, 
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Goirrige (Oirie) Imprudent , Erhoa, Pog, (Poc.) a Kiſs : Pot. Mat. 26. 48. 
Jar (iar) iar, equiren, zo folly, Re, at; Ri. 
Itheadh, 7o eat; Tate, Meat, 2 Cor. 9. 10. Re, by; Ra. 
Ah ir ſtrong, Lodia, fat. Ris, through; Rez. 
Lar, lairin, the Earth; Lurra, Mat. 5. 5. Sabhrios (& haibrios) Riches; Abraſtas, 
Larraina, Luc. 3. 17. Saleadh, Filth; Salſuts, Mat. 15. 18. 
Leanv, @ Child, Lienu; Mark 12. 19. Act. 17. Sao'har (Saothar) Work; Sari, Wages. 
28, 29. DW, 104 SCY. | 
Loit, a Wound, a Hurt; Lot. Searghtha, dry; Searra, 
Luath, Quicꝶ; Lehiath. Spuaile, a Shaddgw ; Itzale. 
Mala, a Satchel, 6c, Maletas. Siubhal (& Hiubal) 2% wall; Ebili. 
Maol, and Maodhol, a Servant; Mütil, Mut- T—obar, aud Th—obar, a well; (Ithubkri) 
hilla. | Ithurri. | | 
M-ear, a Finger; Erhia, Luc. 2. 20. 16. 24. Tocceach, Rich; Datec, Full; Mat. 6. 22. 
Meaſa, ſmall Fruit; Mahatſic, Grapes. Ua and Uadh, a Grave; Oca, a Bed. 
Mire, Madneſs; Erhoa. 5 | 
Nagav, //inter ; Negua. Angli, Bed; lefum vocitant, Cambrique Sepul- 
Noy, which, Noc, when, chrum z | | | | 
Obair, Work; Obra, Lettus enim tumuli, mortis imago ſopor. 
Olan, and Loo, Wool, IIle. Audoeni. Epigr. 
Ore, an Egg; Arrac, arraul, arrault, Ze. Lib. | | 
„„ „ Uidhadh, (ghuydhadh) @ Prayer, Entreaty; Or- 
Oſcean, abcve; Gainean, gainera, gaineco. thoits, | 


Much more might be added to theſe, not only out of the Cantabrian, but alſo out of the preſent 
Spaniſh ; notwithſtanding the great alteration of that language by the Latin and Arabick, See- 
ing then it is ſomewhat manifeſt, that the antient inhabitants conſiſted of two nations; that the 
Guydhelians were Britons; and that Ninnius and others wrote many ages fince is an unqueſtiona- 
ble truth, when they aſſerted the Scottiſh nation's coming out of Spain: The next thing I have 
to make out, is, that that part of them called Guydhelians, have once dwelt in England and Wales. 
There are none of the Iriſh themſelves, that I know of, amongſt all the writings they have publiſh= 
ed about the hiſtory and origin of their nation, that maintain they were poſſeſſed of England and 
Wales. And yet whoever takes notice of a great many of the names of the rivers and mountains 
throughout the kingdom, will find no reafon to doubt, but the Iriſh muſt have been tlie 1nhabi- 


tants, when thoſe names were impoſed on them. There was no name antiently more common on 


rivers than Uyſk, which the Romans writ Iſca and Oſca; and yet as I havec«lſcyhere obferved, re- 
tained in the Engliſh, in the ſeveral names of Aſk, Eſk, Uſk, and Ex, Ax, Ox, &c. Now although 
there be a conſiderable river of that name in Wales, and another in Devon, yet the ſignification 
of the word is not underſtood, either in our language, or in the Corniſh. Neither 1s it leſs vain 
labour to look for it in the Britiſh of Wales, Cornwall, or Armorick Britain, than it would be to 
ſearch for Avon, which is a name of ſome of the rwers of England, in the Engliſh. The ſignifi- 
cation of the word in Iriſh, is Water. And as the words, Coorn, Dore, Stour, 1 aine, Dove, Avon, 
. &c. in England, confeſs that they are no other than the Welſh Kum, Dus, Yſaur, Tav, Divi, 
and Avon, and thereby ſhew the Welſh to be their old inhabitants, ſo do the words, Uiſk, azz, 
Kinuy, Ban, Drim, aex41a, and ſeveral others make it manifeſt, that the Iriſh were antiently pol- 
ſeſſed of thoſe places: Foraſmuch as in their language the ſignification of the words are © water, 
lake, a great river, a mountain, a back or ridge, a grey ſtone”. As for the word, Uiſg, or Uiſge, 
it is ſo well known, that they uſe no other word at all for water. And I have formerly ſuſpected, 
that in regard there are ſo many rivers of that name throughout England ; the word might have 
been antiently in our language. But having looked for it in vain in the old Locgrian Britiſh, {ti!1 
retained in Cornwall and Baſs-Bretagne; and reflecting, that it was impoſſible, had it been once 
in the Britiſh, that both they and we ſhould loſe a word of ſo common a uſe, and of ſo ncceſſa- 
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ry a ſignification; I could find no place to doubt, but that the Gwydhelians have formerly lived 
all over the kingdom ; ; and that our anceſtores had forced the greateſt part of them to retire to 


the north and to Ireland; and in the very ſame manner that the Romans atterwards ſubdued us, 


and as the Barbarians of Germany and Denmark, upon the downfal of the Roman power, have 


driven us one age after another, to our preſent limits. © We ſee then how neceſſary the Iriſh lan- 
guage is, to thoſe who ſhall undertake to write of the antiquity of the iſle of Britain; and by 


reading the firſt ſection of this book, it will be alſo evident, that it is impoſſible to be a compleat 
maſter of the antient Britiſh, withour a competent knowledge of the Iriſh, beſides the languages 
of Cornwall and Baſs-Bretagne. Nor is it neceſſary for ſatisfaction herein, to look farther than 


our common names for a ſheepfold and milch-cattle. For who ſhould ever know the reaſon of 
calling a ſheepfold, Kotlan ; although he knows xu the latter ſyllable of the word ſignifies a 
vard or fold, unleſs he alſo knows that Iriſh call a ſheep Caor? Or why is it that we call milch 


cows Gwartheg.blichion, unleſs he knows that Blathnin in the ſame language ſignifies to milk, 
And fo fora great many words which we have neither leiſure nor room to take notice of at pre- 
ſent, nor indeed occaſion, in regard they are obvious to all obſervers in the following book. 


The next thing to be proved, is, that thoſe antient Gwydhelians were a colony of thoſe nations 
whom the Romans called Galli, or Celtæ. And this will alſo appear from a compariſon of both 
their languages. I have obſerved to you how that may be done in the Engliſh preface; and 
have no room to inſert here but the few examples following, where the leading words are Celtick, 
collected out of old Latin books. 

Allobrox. A ſtranger, Vet. Com. in Juv. Bruach | is a country, or borders of a country in the 
Iriſh ; and Eile is other; ſo that #/l.brox was but Eillruach. 

Aremorici, maritime people; Armhuirich and Armhoirich. 

Alpes, uplands, MOuntainous countries, Servius. Q. Whether it was for that reaſon that the Iriſh 
have called Scotland, Alban, the weſtern part of that Kingdom appearing to them very 
mountainous. 

Auſeij, the city of Auchs, in Gaſgoin, Cæſar. Q. Whether from water or a river of that name, 

Axona, the tiver of Aiſne ; Aiſg (or Uyſq) water. Ailg, Aiſgon, Aicſon, Axona. 


Bardus, à poet; Baird. 
Belgæ, a people of Gaul, Cæſar. See Fir and F irbolg in the Iriſh dictionary. 


Benna, a ſort of cart or waggon, Felt, Ben. 


Bondineus, an abyſs. Bondhannach, bottomleſs , from Bon, a bottom, and gan, alias ghan and 


dhan, without. 
Bracca, a ſort of garment. The highland plaid is ſtill called Brekan, and is denominated from 
its being of various colours. 


Bulga, a budget; Feſt. Bolg, bolgan. 


Bolg ſaighead, à quiver; Bolg ſeid, a pair of bellows, &c. 

Cateia, a dart, a ſpear; Servius. Gath. 

Celtæ, be Gauls, Cæſ. Gedil, Cadil, or Keill, and in the OE, according to our dialect, 
Keiliet, or Keilt, (now Guidhelod) Iriſhmen. And the word Keilt could not be otherwiſe 
written by the Romans, than Ceilte, or Celtæ. Neither is there room for a ſatis factory 
knowledge, whether it was not for this reaſon that the more northern part of this iſland was 
called by us Kelidhon, and by the Romans Caledonia: Or from woods, Kcliadh being of that 
ſignification in the Scottiſh-Iriſh to this day, 

Crupellarius, 4 ſoldier in a coat of mail, one of Cromwell's lobſters; Q. Whether from Cruban, 
alias Crubell, a crab-fiſh in Scottiſh and old Welſh. 

Divitiacus, King of the Ædui; Duvtach was a common name, if it be not yet ſo amongſt the 
Iriſh ; and it is doubtleſs the ſame with Divodog in Yſtrad Divodog, Glamorganſhire. 

Duidæ, wiſe-men, augurs, ſoothſayers; Draoidhe. 

Dunum, in the names of towns, ſignified a hill, as in the Uxellodunum, Mellodunum, Needunum, 
Pollanaudumum; Lugdunum, Virogunum. | 


Dunum, 


C 


Dunum, in the Gzdhelian of Scotland, ſignifies any fortified kill ; and therefore a great many 
of their towns are ſo denominated. Tin and Din was the word that anſwered to it among the 
Britons ; whence Tin Sylwy, and Tin Daethwy, in Angleſey, and Dinorwick, in Carnar- 
vonſhire; out of Din was made the Dinas for a city. 

Goeſus, à champion. Servius. Gaifgeach. Guds, in the Britiſh, is a youth; and gwas, gwyx, 
a ſtout lad, a champion. 

Leudus, a ſort of ode among the Gauls ; Verliculos dant Barbara carmina Leudos. Venant. 
Fort L. 7. C. 8. Laiodh: See Laoi in the Iriſh dictionary. | 

Magus, in the names of towns, ſignified à feld. As in Magetrobia, Duromagus, &c. Magh, 
is a field in the Iriſh, according to their conſtant orthography, though in the Anglizing of the 
names they have now changed it into Moy. | „ 

Matiſco, the town of Vaſcon among the Ædui. Cæſ. Mathuiſgo, ſignifies good water ; alſo 
field-water, or ſtanding-water. 

Palla, 2 ſort of garment, Mart. Fallain, a mantle. | 
Vercingetorix, @ general of the Arverni. Cæſ. Fear cean go turus, ſignifies. verbatim, the head 
man of the expedition, wn, 
Vergaſillaunus, another commander of the Arverni. Fear go ſaelan, the ſtandard-bearer, 
Another ſignification is the king's armour-bearer, See Saeghlan in the Iriſh diftionary, 

Vergobretus, ſays Cæſar, ſignified a chief magiſtrate in the language of the Ædui. Liſcus 
gui ſummo Magifratui præerat, quem Vergobretum vocant Adui, qui creatur Annuus, et vite 

neciſque in ſuos habet proteſiatem. Cel, de Bell. Gall. L. 1. Now fear go breath, ſignifies a 

judge; verbatim, the man that judges And it was by taking notice of this word, that I firſt 

ſuſpected the Gwydhelians to be antient Gauls, a thing I ſee at preſent no reaſon at all to doubt 
of. Seeing then we find by the antient language of the Celtæ, and by a great number of the 
old Gwydhclian words, that are ſtill extant in the preſent French, that the Gwydhelians came 
originally out of France; ſome will wonder how it comes to pals, that we find ſo many Teu- 
tonick or German words in the Iriſh : But the reaſon for that was, that thoſe people of the old 


Gaul called Belge, ſpoke the Teutonick, as they do yet; and beſides the Celtæ that came 7 
hither, and paſſed ſome ages afterwards into Ireland, ſome of the Belgæ came alſo; and thoſe 


(as ſeems probable alſo to the learned Iriſh antiquary, Mr. Roderic OfFlaherty) were the very 
men they called Firbolg; who came according to their tradition, into Ireland long before the 
Scots. Now in regard that neither the Iriſh themſelves, nor any one elſe that I know of, have 
taken notice of the northern words 1n their language; it ſeems not impertinent to collate ſome 
of them with the Engliſh, in regard the Iriſh 1s one of the Teutonic languages, though it has 
antiently borrowed ſome words from the Britiſh, and in the latter ages a great number from the 


Latin and French. We have no room for ſuppoſing (unleſs it be in a very few examples) that 


the Iriſh has borrowed theſe words from the Engliſh : Becaule they are extant in the old Iriſh 
manuſcripts written before the union of the two nations. And moreover they have ſeveral 
Teutonic words, that are not at all in Engliſh. In the following examples the leading words 
are Iriſh, and the Engliſh thoſe written in Italic. 

Ait, (a place) at. An allod, of old. Aoide, youth. As, is. Atan, (a garland) bat. Baiter, 
alter. Beirim, to bear. Beit, both. Beither, a bear. Buidhe (yellow) bay. Briar (a prickle) 
briar. Brok, (a badger) à brock. Buidhean, a band. Ceachter, either. Ceaddaoine, Wed- 
neſday. Ceart, right. + Cing, king. Clet, quill, quillet. Knaib, hemp. Belg. Kennep, Cnap, 
+ knap. (i. e. a button) Coinne, (a woman) queau. Colbtha, the calf. (of the leg) Craos, 10 
c:r:uſe, Cruadh. hard. Cruth, curd. Cüan, a haven. Scil. caven, chaven,. haven. Cuivet, 
cheat. Quin, when: Scil, quen, chven, huen. Culaidh, cloaths. Da, to, Dal, dole: et Dailthe, 
dealt. Daor, dear. Dath, (colour) @ die. Deor, a tear. Divrim, to drive. Dobham, 19 
daub. Don, dun. Dos, diſtle, thiſtle. Dorcha, dark. Dre, @ dray. Eaſog, weaſel, Eadan, 
(the forehead) head. Faileog, hillock. Folan, hollow, Failte, healch. + Faol, wolf. Feadan, 


Germ. Fovar, Fovradh, harveſt. Foil, while. Fuil, Fuileadh, d. For, before. Frag. 


Ger. Fraw, (a woman, a wife.) Füath, Fuathradh, hate, hatred, Gavarn, o go. Gavuin, 
calf, 
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call. Gearan, a groan, Gonte, wounded, Gort, hurt, + Grey, gray. Grodhiarain, an iron 
crow. 1 & lagh, (an iſland) eye: as bards eye. Jodars, towards. Is, is. Layim, Laighim, 
to lie, to lig. Leagh, à leech. (viz, a phyſician) Loch, black. Log, a pool, or pit. Germ. 
loch, Dan, lock. Luiadhe, lead. Lumhan, a lamb. Magadh, mocking, Meis, a mefs, 
Min, fre. Moid, oath, Muirin, a burden. Nochduidhe, naked. Ocras, hunger. Oir, fer. 
Olam, (to drink) ale. Olan, wool, woollen. Pock, a buck, Readan, a reed. Readh, ready. 
Sada), a ſaddle. Saiv, ſweet. Sar, (exceedingly.) Germ. ſebr. Skian, ys knife, Sciev, ſhape. 
+ Skib, a hip. Seachan, ſbun. Seadha, a ſaw. Seal, while, Seith, a kyde. Siavraye, fairies. 
Sioc, ice. Sligean, a ſhell, Sneachd, and. Sin, ſnow, Smearadh, beſnearing. Soivſkeal, 
goſpel. Sread, a berd. Seang, ſtring. Sreamh, ſtream. Tachailt, to dig. Tairifſim, 7o tarry. 
Tairngtheoir, a drawer. Tairſigh, @ threſhold, Te ango, a tongue. Tirm, dry. Toirſeach, 
tired. Tiugh, tough. (thick) Uvan, an even, Uaillyim, to how!, 

I have nothing elſe at preſent to ſay farther of the language and origin of the Iriſh. And in 
regard thus much, as little as it is, offers ſeveral notions never yet propoſed. I have choſen to 
publiſh it firſt in Welſh. If ſome of the learned gentlemen of our country ſhall approve of 
them, it will be no difficulty to write them more at large in a more general language, As for 
the nation of the Britons, ſome better knowledge than I have had of it hitherto would be 
requiſite; and alſo more room to trace it to its fprings, than the narrow compaſs of this epiſtle 
permits: But leſt we come to the end of the Preface, without ſaying any thing at all of it, 
rake what follows relating to one of the dialects of the kingdom of France, on the borders of 
Spain. Reading the Triades of the iſle of Britain, which according to Mr. Vaughan of Hen- 
gurt were written about a thouſand years ſince, I could not but take notice of theſe words; 
The third ſilver army of Britain went off with Kaſualon *ab Beli and Gwenwynwin and Gwanar, 
the ſons of Aiiu 'ab Nuire, and Arianrhod the daughter of Beli. And thoſe men came from 
Erch and Heledh; and followed the Cæſarians with their uncle Kaſualon. The place where 
the men now are, is Gaſgoigne. Their number was one-and-twenty thouſand.* Of the two 
other ſilver armies the author had named before, the firſt went with Irp-Lyidog to Norway, in 
the time of Gaidhial. 1. Biri (an legend. G. val Iri?) and the ſecond with Helen Lyedhog and 
Maxen (i. e. Maximus) Wledig to Bas-Bretagne. And becauſe that is known to have been 
about the year 384, and that it ſhould therefore ſcem that the third army went off {till later, 


and conſequently not very remote from the time of the author; I imagined he had either 


miſtaken the name of the general, or that there was another Caſwalhon *ab Beli befides the 
prince that engaged Julius Czar, But in regard he calls the Romans Cæſarians, he might 
poſfibly (though the order be confuſed) mean Caſwalhon 'ab Belimaur, ab Minogan. Be that 
as it will, ſince part of his relation is undoubtedly truth: namely, that an army of Britons 
went out of this iſland into Britain Armorick ; and ſince the Gaſgoines uſe a mixed language 
of French and ſome other, I imagined it would prove neither wholly loft labour, nor foreign to 
my purpoſe to look a little into their language. Some Welſh and Guidhelian words I found in 
rr; but generally ſpeaking, it is the Lingua Romina, or Roman tongue antiently corrupted 
and intermixed with Spanith and Gauliſh. Of the many Welſh and Britſh words 1 took notice 
of in it, theſe following ſeemed the molt remarkable. 

G. Ach, alas! W. Och. Aco there acu. Adouzilba, to bore; Tylhby, altylly, to pierce again. 
Amagat, hid, Mugut: Mugut ir (er, &c. Amuy, more, muy. Aro, aron, now, yraan Arriere, 
behind; in the Gwydhehan, Dorein, W. arol. afcla, to cleeve; Gwydth. Scolt. Aigo (an olim 
Aiſgo?) water, Gwyah, Aijge, Oiſge, Uiſge. And it is highly probable that from this word came 
the Latin Aqua. Barga, to dreſs hemp or flax; Bragio. Blutoire, a meal coffer; Blaud, meal. 


Bayſaduro, del Pabiſcau: Marque (ſays the French interpreter) qui eſt a coté du pain lors qu'il 


a eſte preſſe au four. So that Pabiteau is the Pebez of the Corniſh, or our Pobyab, a baker. 
Bern, (vern) an alder-tree, werrn; Guyath, Fern. Bernard peſcaire, Bernard the fiſher, P. 1. 
Piſcur, B. Biſgadur, it is the Gaſgoigne name of a hern. Berret, a bonnet; Guydh, Beired, 
from Bar, which in the Armorick is the head or top; in the Cantabrian, Burua. Pigar, a 
brie ze or horſe-fly; Pigur, any thing that pricks or ſtings. Biou, an ox, cow, &. Bey, Boy, 

| Huch, 
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bzuch, biuh. Brama, to bellow; Brevy, which according to the old orthography, was Bremi, 
and Brema. Braſſat, an armful; Breichiad, Briana, a mite, a hand-worm; Brivyn Privyn, 
any Privyn, any little worm. Budel, the poſt to which cattle are tied in a cow-houſe ; Bydel, 
or Budbel. Cabirou, rafters; Keibr, corn, and arm, Keibrou, Keibirow. Cadeno, a chain; Cadwen, 
a Cagal Cagaillou, ſheeps- dung, &c. Cagal Cagleu; in the plural number, according to the 
Corniſh and Armorick, Caglou Caire, a border, Cur. Cayſſal, (ys Cayſal, Scayſar) a tuſk, a 
fang, &c. Skythyr. Caillhols: Nouſem caillhols, we are undone; ne yn goth oll, we are all loſt, 
Cap, the head, top, or ſummit of any thing, as Pen in the Welſh: Cap an, the end of the 
year, Pen i viuydhyn; and hence that walliciſm in Nennius, ix Capite Anni, ſpeaking of the wood 
of Loch-Neach. Carrado, a drag-full; Carred. Chiu, chiu, the noiſe of a chick; Kiu, a chick. 


Chi, a dog; Ki: in the plural with the Armorick Britiſh, ſaying Chichou and Chichet. Claba, to 


lock; cloi, (Cloiv. cloib.) Clapa, to beat; Clapio. Cranc, a crab; Crane. Creze, to believe; Corn. 
Creꝝ; W. Credy, Crida, to groan; Grydbvan. Cunh, before; n, or Cun. Cura, to dreſs or 
prepare, cueirio, allo to bear, Kyro or Curo: Cura les lugres, to beat one's eyes; Curo i leped. 
Daban, away; ibant. according to ſome from the Latin, ab ante. Darno, a piece, Darn. 


Dibendres, ( Divendres) Friday; as if we ſhould ſay, Diuener, inſtead of Doo Guener. And ſo 


Dijaus, Thurſday, Diviau; Dimars, Tueſday, Diumaurth, Dimeres, Wedneſday, Dyumerxer. 


Dom, a man; Dyn: Paure dom, a poor fellow. (But perhaps this may be only Dom for 


Dominus, by way of irony.) El, an eye; Sel and 5j in the old Britiſh, whence our Welſh Sly 
and Armorick Sellat, to behold. In the Gwydhelian, the common word for an eye is S: And 
as their Sal is occaſionally changed into Hul; fo was doubtleſs our S“ and Sil into Hel and Hi!. 
Eſtan, tin; Iſten. Fay, a beech-tree, Fay; as we find by the compound word, Fawyd, i. e. 
Guyd-fay, beeches; for it is a vulgar error to call deal, Fawyd, as 1s uſual in N. Wales. Fenno, 
a woman; i veniu. Flac, weak; lac. Flairou, a imell; Fleirio, to ſmell offenſively. Fu gairou, 
game fire, ſo they call the bonfires on Midſummer-eve; a cuſtom as well known amongſt them 
and the Armorick Briton:, as in S. Wales: Tan Cuare. Fourra, to provoke a dog when barkin 

or baiting, &c. Herra, Herio. Garro and Garrow, a leg of mutton, allo a leg of a fowl, &c. 
Gar is a leg in the Corniſh and Armorick; but ſignifies a ham only in the Welſh. Gourgourzal, 
excellent; Khogoral : Gorgoral would allo ſignify the fame thing in the Welſh, from Ger, valae, 
and Goral, optimus; but that it is not in uſe, Gourret, a dilling pig; Arm. Gudorot; in Cardi- 
ganſhire, Cardid and Cardyduyn. Vid pig. p. 283. Cons, a bitch; Arm. Kies, W. gaſt. Grapes, 
to crawl, &c. Kropio, Graupinnia, to ſcratch, Skrifinio. Grougnaut, the ſmalleſt fry of fiſh ; 
 Guraxiaut. Guerlhe, fquint-eyed ; an g. d. Guyrlhyg, crooked ſighted 3 Guigna, to wink, Guinito. 
9, Whether from Guingo, to wag, or ſhake. Langouſto, a lobſter; Corn. Legeſt. Laura, to 


labour, to plough, Shazyro, Q. Whether in moſt antient times the Latin, Labor, Labero, &c. 


might not come from Lhaur or Lar, which in the Celtick ſignified the earth; and whether we 


might not in after ages, when ſubject to the Romans, borrow our Lhavyr from their Labor, 
Liri, (an Liſtri, Liſtri) a flag, or flower-de-lis; Eleſtr. Louga, to hire; Lhogi and Logi. Lugras, 
the eyes; Corn. Lagas. Manat, a handful; Minait. Mandro, a fox; Madin and Madrin. in 
the Iriſh, Madre ruadb (i. e. red dog) is a fox; and in the French, Madre is a ſubtil fellow. 
Mano, a ſheep, Manchuyn, an q. Chudun man? Marra, a ram; Mabaren. Meme, the bleating 
of a lamb; ſo in Welſh, %; and mie bach, a little lamb. Memè, a lamb or mutton, fo called 
by the children; and fo in Wales, as allo Be, Muda, to migrate, or remove; Mud, or Mdo. 
Miujel, yellow; applied only to the yolk of an egg, and for a fort of yellow muſhroom. Pic, a 
beak, bill; Pig, Peg, pitch; Pyg. Popou, a bug bear; Bubax. Qui, a field; Kae. Raſcaud, 
Ryſad. Raſtel, a rack, Rbeſel, Treue, a low; Turx, a hog; ſo the French, Truis and True, 
which is but the ſame word uſed for a ſow. Triga, to ſtay, ro dwell long; 771g, Hir. urige. 

Trountire, thunder; 4 rane. — N 
One other affinity they have with the Britiſh, is, that the infinitive mood of their verbs ends 
in a; as barra, to betray; barbexa, to ſhave; barrexa, to mix; after the manner of the Corniſh, 
who ſay, perna, to buy, where we lay pryzy; and krena, to ſhake, for kryny; to 9:vna, to tear, 
tor oni, & c. and not in r, as the French. In an heroick poem written on an expediton Bog 
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nobility of that country into Spain, in the year 1365. Some of the names of the men are alfo- 
fo very like thoſe formerly uſed by the Welſh, and other Britains, that there is little room to 
doubt, that they are the very- ſame. Ex. gr. Mouric, Meyric, and in S. Wales, Moric, Conon, 


 Cynan. Talairan, Tahairan. Coirans, Corn. Gerens; W. Gereint, Ganelu, Kyndelu, and Yunbebu. | 


G'leon (and Lleon) Guallon. Guytrad, Guerthydb, &c, Neither can Goudclyn, the molt cele- 
brated poet of thoſe who have written in that language, be any other than our Guydhe)yn ; 


though both are probably no other than the ſame with the Latin. Virellinus. But as to the 


word Dab, which they commonly uſe in compound proper names, as Dab-Foan d' Ambres, Dab- 
Gueſclin, &c. in regard I am ignorant of its ſignification, I ſhall not inſiſt on the conj cture that 
it is the ſame with our ab or Davydh *ab.—Such readers as are better acquainted with their 
language and MSS, may ſoon fatisfy themſelves therein. Moreover, not more remote are the 
names of men from thoſe of our nation, than are ſome names of places that occur in the ſame 
poem. As Cabanos, Kevre, Kebnz. Garrgue, Carreg, Kerrig. Bucl, Buallt. Vinnes, Uynedh; 
(Dial Corn. Uynez.) Blainaco, Blaintig. Montaudran, Minyib Azdh:ry. Montelquiu, Menydb 
Iſcatv. Carabodas, Carr bedw ne Gaer Vodach. And whoever would conſult the writings of their 
monaſteries, and the lives of their. ſaints, would doubtleſs meet with a great many more, 

I have now little to add, bur that it is neceſſary to caution the reader, that no man is obliged 
to regard any cenſure againſt this book, unleſs the gentleman that offers it, underſtands, beſides 
Engliſh and Latin, either Welſh, Armorick-Britiſh, Corniſh, or Irjh. I offered it to ſeveral 
of the London bookſellers, in order to their publiſhing it, if they thought fit: But in regard 


they would not undertake it, I have printed it at my own expence. Now, all that have been 


converſant in London, know very well, that a book 1s conſtantly run down when it appears b 

the title-page, that it was printed for the Author himſelf; and not for any of the bookſellers : 
Inſomuch that it is very common, mot only in bookſellers? ſhops, but alſo in ſome coffee- 
houſes, to hear men diſparage new books, though they neither underſtand the nature nor uſe of 
them. None can be competent judges of this, but gentlemen of Wales, or the highlands of 
Scotland, or of Ireland: And in the cenſure of ſcholars out of thoſe countries, provided thar 


beſides their knowledge of other languages, they continue maſters of their own, I ſhall always 


readily acquiefce. But for others that pretend to find fault themſelves, or offer the objections of 
abſent perſons, all lovers of reaſon and equity will acknowledge, that there is neither neceſſity 
nor occaſion to regard them. 


It may ſave ſome expence of time to ſuch as have frequent occaſions of peruſing the Latin- 


_ Welſh vocabulary, if they remember that it is more copious after the letter H, and that it will 


therefore be beſt, where there are ſynonimous Latin words, to conſult ſome word that begins 
with any letter thence-forward. As for the defect in the preceding letters, you will find how it 
happened in the ſecond page of the Engliſh Preface, Tit. II. | 

Reading over, when it was too late, the Catalogue of the Names of the Gentry, before the 
Engliſh Preface, I find myſelf obliged, before I conclude this letter, to acknowledge that I have 
omitted the honoured Sir Griff. Williams, of Marl, Bart. and alſo the names of the ſeats of ſome 
gentlemen in Angleſey, and Carnarvonſhire, becauſe not written in the paper I received; but it 
1s poſſible I may have another opportunity of ſupplying that defect. | 

As for the remainder of the work, all I can ſay is, that it is my deſign, by God's permiſſion, 
who has been pleaſed to vouchſafe the finiſhing this, to publiſh at leaſt one other as large as it, 
containing partly a dictionary of the hiſtories of the kings, princes, antient nobility ; the towns, 
caſtles, churches, and ſaints; and all other very remarkable men and places of the Britiſh nation, 
mentioned in antient records. But as for the time, I have been already ſo often deceived in the 
print-houſe ; and alſo by wrong calculating myſelf the labour required in the writing ſuch books, 
that 1 have learned, it is in vain to name any time for publiſhing. In the mean time, whoever is 
pleaſed to favour my endeavours, by giving notice of any ſuch old inſcriptions, as they ſhall 


1uppoſe I have not ſeen already, or to communicate the uſe of ſome old Welſh manuſcript on 


parchment, or copicd from parchment, containing any ſubject not marked with the letter L, in 
; 2 the 
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the catalogue of the Welſh manuſcripts, (1) as he may do a publick ſervice by communicating 
* what may be fit to be preſerved from oblivion ; however he will at the leaſt ſhew a aivility to be 
gratefully acknowledged, the remainder of his days, by 


Your faithful Servant, 


E. L. 
FFF : | 
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An Account of ſeveral Chronicles and Annals brought to me fince the Printing the foregcing Sheets, 


HE moſt valuable collection of Iriſh MSS, that I have met with in any private hand here 

in Dublin, next to that of the Lord Biſhop of Clogher, was communicated to me by Mr. 
John Conry; who has great numbers of our hiſtorico-poetical compoſures, and being a perfect 
maſter of their language and proſodia, knows how to make the beſt uſe of them. Amongſt 
theſe, there 1s | | | - : 

11, An antient copy of the Annales Senatenſes, written on vellum, and in a fair character; Ultter, 
but imperfect at the beginning and end: for it begins at the year 454, ten years later than the Annals. 
Duke of Chandois's, and ends, about fifty years ſooner, at 1492. | | 

2. There is allo, in the like letter and parchment, and the ſame folio volume, a copy of the Annals of 

| annals of the old abbey of Inch-Macreen, an iſland in the lake of Loghkea ; very different from Inch-Mac 
thoſe of the Holy Trinity, an abbey (in the ſame Loch) of a much later foundation. This book ereen. 
commences at the year 1013, and ends with 1571, 


3. He has likewiſe the original annals of Donegal, or the Quatuor Magiſtri, ſigned by Os Proper Annals of 


hands of the four maſters themſelves, who were the compilers of that chronicle. Theſe were Michael Donnegal 
O'Clerigh, orClerk, of whom we have elſewhere made mention upon another occaſion; Maurice and 
Fearfeaſa Conry, two near relations of the ſame ſurname and family with the preſent poſſeſſor of 
their labours; and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine O*Clerighe. The work is approved, and recom- 
mended to the preſs, by ſeveral of their ſuperiors: and the reader will But ung have my con- 
jecture as the reaſon for its being dropped, and continuing ſtill in manuſcript. As it now appears 
it is drawn up in two thick volumes in quarto; whereof the former begins A. M. 2527, and ends 
A. C. 1171. In the front of this part we have the fore-mentioned ſubſcriptions of the collectors 
and licenſers; and it ſcems to be as entire as in the year 1636, when they hoped to have had ir 
publiſhed with thoſe uſual accoutrements. The other volume, before it reached its preſent owner, 
has fallen into worſe hands ; having been robbed of the tranſactions of more than a whole century 
of years. For, inſtead of taking its riſe where the former breaks off, we find nothing here before 
1335, whence the thread is afterwards ſpun out to the year 160 . | 

4. A Choice Collection of Flowers, gathered out of ſeveral of the moſt authentick annals of the J. Ly: ch. 
kingdom, by the judicious Mr. John Lynch; and written with his own hand. They begin at the 
year 1200, and are continued to 1513 incluſive. The collector was a perſon of that accuracy of 
{kill, and niceneſs of taſte, in the hiſtories of Ireland, that the reader may reſt aſſured that his cal- 
culations are exact; and that no matters of any great moment have eſcaped his notice. 

5. The ſame we may promiſe ourſelves from the like abſtract of annals drawn up by Lynch's OFlaher- 
great friend and admirer, the late learned Mr, O*Flaherty ; whoſe minutes begin at 1187, and end 9. 
with 1327. Theſe are a few looſe papers of that gentleman's own hand-writing, and ought to be 
preſerved with due reſpect ; ſince we all know with what a ſcrupulous zeal he endeavoured to al- 
certain its αn time to every occurrence under the ſun. 

6. I have already had occaſion to mention the old Judicia Cœleſtia and other lau- books of this 
Iſland. And Mr. Conry can furniſh out a very large addition to this ſtock: he has the deciſions 
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or reports of no fewer than thirty-three of our antient Dempſters ; the oldeſt whereof are judgments. 
given in the firſt century after our Saviour's incarnation, and the youngelt in the tenth. For 
ſome of theſe he acknowledges himſelf to be indebted to Mr. P. Mahon, the preient worthy 
Dean of Elphin. | 

7. He has a pretty voluminous book, containing no fewer than 957 pages in quarto, of Col- 
lectanea out of the famed Liber Lecanus; which, as he firſt informed me, had its name from 
Lecane a noted ſeat of hereditary antiquaries, in the county of Sligo. It ſeems to want few of the 
contents of that venerable repoſitory of our primitive records; and the reft appear to be rather 
tranſcribed than epitomized : ſo that this may, in a good meaſure, ſupply the deplorable loſs 
which our hiſtorians have ſuſtained by that robbery which carried off the original, 

8. From this worthy informer I likewiſe learned, that father, Hugh Ward, or Vardæus, 
quoted often with reſpect by Archbiſhop Uſher, was deſcended from the houſe of Bally Ward, 
where was ſeated another antient clan of Iriſh poets, in the county of Tyrconnel : and theſe 
gentlemen derived their Patronymic ſurname from the appellative Bard; the labial letters, of 
B. F. M. P. and V. being often interchangeably uſed in the languages of our old natives. 
This writer was a Franciſcan Friar at J. ovaine; where he wrote his poſthumous treatiſe, intitled, 
Diſſertatio Hiſtorica de S. Rumoldi patria, quam Hiberniam eſſe ſcriptorum conſenſu demon- 
ſtratur. It was publiſhed (4to. Lovan) about a year after the untimely death of its author; who 
died in the year 1635, when he was engaged in a much more weighty and laborious undertaking, 
a general hiſtory of all the ſaints of Ireland : which was awhile proceeded in by his countryman and 
colleague, J. Colganus. In order to provide himſelf with materials ſufficient for ſuch a fabrick, he had 
ſome years before ſent Mich. O' Cleri hither, as a factor in church-antiquities : but that miſſio- 
nary ſeems to have exceeded his commiſſion, and to have trafficked chiefly with men converſant 
in the ſecular parts of our hiſtory. This produced thoſe annals of his, and his three fellow- 
maſters juſt now mentioned; which as we have already ſcen, were not perfected till theyear after 
the deceaſe of this their chief patron and ſupporter. Here was one reaſon for the failure of 
thoſe annals in the honour hoped for by the compilers; and Mr. Flaherty has aſſigned another, 
which I need not repeat. However, the performance of theſe aſſociates found a kind acceptance 
as I have elſewhere obſerved, with Colgan and Lynch; which 1s a ſufficient recommendation of 
their pains to all future ſearchers into the authentick hiſtories of this nation. I cannot but here 
take notice of the good ſervices done to this kingdom, by Tho. Dempſter's robbing us of our 
Iriſh ſaints, and tranſporting them by ſcores, into his own Albanian territories, This raiſed a 
juſt reſentment in the antiquaries of Ireland: who forthwith betook themſelves to arms, and 
marched out in troops for recovery of their ſtolen goods. That the Scoti of ancient times, 
famed for ſanctity and learning, were all of them Iriſhmen, has been clearly proved by our 


authors Ward, Lynch, and others: who have alſo occaſionally illuſtrated a great many darker 
paſſages in our oldeſt hiſtorians, | 
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